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THB     DUCHESS'    POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


▲  8I0BT  WITH  8BTXEAL  MOKALS,  ASD  80  PABnOULAB  PLOT. 


Mrs.  Eobinson  was  at  a  ball,  sitting  along-dde  the  Duchess  of  Cas- 
telfonda,  a  real  liye  French  duchess  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

Who  was  Mrs.  Robinson  ?  She  was  an  American  lady,  and  that  is 
enough.    Be  assured  she  was  no  body  whom  you  know.     There  is  not 

the  least  possible  aUusion  intended  to  the  Eobinsons  of  X place, 

who  are  in  your  set,  or  the  Robinsons  of  Y street,  who  are  not 

If  you  toiU  be  very  curious,  her  husband  came  originally  of  an  English 
family,  and  was  related  to  the  Mr.  Robinson  who  made  that  famous 
tour  with  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  a  year  or  two  ago. 

How  did  Mrs.  Robinson  come  into  her  present  position  f  Travelling 
for  mere  guide-book  purposes  is  pretty  plain  sailing  in  these<  days  of 
Murray  and  steam,  when  all  the  world  speaks  English,  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  French.  But  travelling  abroad,  or  living  abroad,  for  the  sake 
of  foreign  society,  is  another  matter,  and  somewhat  of  a  mystery  still. 
Every  man  can  go  to  Oorinth  now-a-days,  but  not  every  man  or  woman 
can  see  all  the  Corinthians.  Overhaul  the  list  of  your  own  and  your 
friends'  experience ;  you  will  find  some  queer  pages  m  it,  and  not  a  few 

puzzling  contrasts.    Mrs.  M goes  abroaid,  dines  with  a  prince  in 

one  country,  lives  at  an  earl's  house  in  another,  and  so  fortii.    Mrs. 

N every  way  her  equal,  moving  in  precisely  the  same  sphere  at 

home,  and  fortified  with  as  good  antecedents  and  recommendations, 
takes  very  nearlv  the  same  tour  without  receiving  the  least  attention 
worth  ta&ing  of  when  she  gets  back.     She  thinks  it  very  queer.     But, 

queerer  still,  Mrs.  0 ,  who  was  altogether  *  second  set '  compared 

with  Mesdames  M and  N ,  takes  her  tour,  and  knows  twice 

as  many  great  people  as  Mrs.  M did ;   in  fact,  has  scarcely  any 

thing  less  than  a  duchess  on  her  visiting-list.  How  shall  we  account 
for  tihis  ?  "Without  pretending  to  do  so  fully,  we  will  suggest  some  par- 
tial explanations. 

In  all  circles,  except  the  strictest  court  and  diplomatic  ones,  where 
every  thing  and  every  body  go  by  label  and  ticket,  change  of  country 
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has  a  tendency  to  modify  a  man's  social  position,  either  by  causing  his 
antecedents  to  be  ignored,  or  by  (excuse  tiie  expression)  diminishing  the 
probability  of  his  consequents.  He  has  travelled  partly  away  from  the 
social  distinctions  of  one  country,  -without  Mly  entering  into  those  of 
the  other.  There  is  a  stage  of  society  in  which  foreigners,  as  sttch,  are 
natural  objects  of  aversion,  and  the  same  word  expresses  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy.  But  this  state  of  things  is  true  only  of  a  barbarous 
stage.  Among  all  respectable  classes  of  civilized  society  there  is,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  a  stranger,  (except,  of 
course,  where  particular  national  enmities  come  into  play.)  We  need 
not  seek  any  very  lofty  or  disinterested  motive  for  this.  All  classes  or 
sets  (with  the  possible  exception  of  purely  intellectual  ones)  must  get 
tired  of  one  another ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
the  more  eclectic,  and  exclusive,  and  fashionable  a  set  is,  the  more  self- 
wearying  it  becomes.  All  your  *  punkins,*  of  all  countries,  would  will- 
ingly change  their  circle  from  time  to  time  if  they  could  do  so  without 
permanently  descending  from  the  pedestal  of  their  real  or  fancied  dig- 
nity. If  they  could  take  up  people  of  other  sets /or  a  time  only,  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  so.  Now  the  stranger  comes  in  exactly  to  supply 
this  want.  He  gives  them  freshness  and  variety  of  ideas  for  a  time, 
and  they  are  not  troubled  with  him  afterward.  Therefore  they  are 
willing  enough  to  receive  him,  if  he  saves  their  dignity  by  making  the 
first  advances.  And  if,  in  addition,  he  puts  himself  to  what  the  French 
call  the  expenses  of  the  intercourse,  not  metaphysically  merely,  but 
also  literally,  they  are  not  only  willing  but  delighted  to  associate  with 
him.  But  if  the  stranger  pretends  to  meet  them  on  equal  groimd, 
and  is  not  ready  to  make  a  gratuitous  and  repeated  outlay  of  money,  or 
flattery,  or  both,  then  the  case  is  altered  ;  his  claims  are  either  critically 
scrutinized,  or  dismissed  without  scrutiny. 

This  is  one  reason  why  fashionable  success  abroad  does  not  follow 
home  rules,  nay,  sometimes  seem  to  reverse  them  ;  and  also  why  the 
very  people  whom  you  would  suppose  most  qualified  £)r  living  and  en- 
joying themselves  abroad  frequently  return  in  disgust  after  a  very  short 
trip,  considerably  un-£uropeanized  in  their  predilections  ;  for  these  had 
stood  too  much  on  their  dignity,  supposing  themselves  to  be  some  body 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic,  because  they  were  some  body  on  the 
west,  or  laying  too  much  stress  on  a  few  introductory  letters,  or  on  other 
claims  of  which  we  shall  say  more  presently ;  in  fact,  considering  that 
they  had  changed  their  coimtry  only,  and  not  their  sphere.  Whereas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nobody,  not  supposing  themselves  in  fashionable  society, 
to  begin  with,  make  the  same  efibrts  to  get  into  it  that  they  would  at 
home,  and  oflen  with  greater  success.. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  letters  of  introduction.  No  part  of 
our  subject  is  more  dubious  and  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  rule.  Per- 
haps one  might  venture  to  condense  the  result  of  one^s  experience  into 
two  general  propositions :  first,  that  such  letters  are  much  less  readily 
and  firequen^y  given  in  Europe  than  with  us ;  second,  (what  seems 
rather  paradoxical  at  first,)  that  they  are  of  much  less  value  when  given. 
But  you  will  find  much  contradiction  in  practice,  and  many  exceptions. 
One  friend  will  tell  you  that  he  has  derived  the  greatest  benefit  fiwm 
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hiB  letters  ;  another,  that  equally  good  ones  have  been  of  no  apprecia- 
ble service  to  him.  Nay,  1  have  known  A  to  be  better  treated  sddy  on 
the  strength  ofB*s  letters,  than  B  had  ever  been  himself  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  recommended  A.  This  is  a  case  which  can  hardly  bo 
accoonted  for  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  accident  or  caprice. 

But  to  return :  there  is  one  cause  of  complaint  often  alleged  by  Ame- 
ricans against  Europeans.  You  hear  it  most  frequently  firom  '  our  best 
society/  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  often  disgusted  with 
Europe.  But  it  applies  generally,  and  is  only  oftener  heard  £rom  them 
because  their  accidental  position  brings  foreigners  in  America  more  into 
contact  with  them.  The  charge  is  this :  that  Europeans,  after  being 
treated  with  every  possible  attention  in  America,  do  not  reciprocate 
this  treatment  to  Americans,  even  their  very  entertainers,  who  visit 
them  in  Europe. 

This  want  of  reciprocity  may  be  as  disagreeable  to  the  subjects  of  it 
as  if  it  arose  from  systematic  ingratitude  or  intentional  contempt ;  but 
such  is  not  its  real  origin.  It  is  attributable  to  a  difierence  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  two  hemispheres,  want  of  attention  to  which 
oft^i  puts  people  in  a  false  position. 

The  Americans  are  eminently  a  hospitable  people ;  probably  the  most 
hospitable  among  civilized  nations.  There  may  be  sectional  shades  of 
difference ;  one  part  of  the  country  may  be  more  so  than  another ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  iit  is  a  hospitable  country,  in  its  internal  as  well  as  its 
external  relations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  foreigners,  as  such,  are 
particularly  run  after  or  made  much  of  by  our  fashionable  society.  An 
English  or  French  gentleman  is  treated  in  New-York,  for  instance,  as 
a  Philadelphian  woiUd  be,  or  vice  versa.  Just  refer  to  your  own  expe- 
rience, reader  mine.  You  go  to  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore. 
You  know  Smith  of  the  city  in  question  —  not  very  intimately  either. 
Periiaps  you  travelled  a  day  with  him  somewhere  in  Europe ;  perhaps 
you  drank  i^erry-cobblers  with  him  one  night  at  Newport ;  at  any  rate, 
you  saw  enough  of  each  other  to  concltide  mutually  that  yon  assimi- 
lated pretty  well.  You  arrive  in  Smith's  city  ;  forthwith  you  know  all 
his  family,  fix>m  his  grand-mother  (if  you  choose  to  takernotice  of  her ; 
Young  America  does  n't  generallj  of  old  people)  to  the  little  children. 
Smith's  governor  asks  you  to  dinner,  after  which  you  are  carried  oS  to 
a  party  somewhere.  You  are  introduced  to  every  body  in  Smith's  set, 
aiid  ti^y  all  ask  you  to  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  ^tivity. 
In  short,  you  are  at  once  admitted  to  a  whole  social  circle  on  the 
strength  of  having  known  one  of  the  younger  members  of  it.  If  Smith 
had  come  to  your  city,  you  and  your  set  would  have  treated  him  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way. 

Now,  on  t'  other  side  the  pond  the  case  is  very  different.  Whatever 
may  be  the  social  virtues  of  the  western  Europeans,  hos^Mtality  is  not  a 
prominent  one.  Not  only  so,  but  hospitahty  which  has  any  tendency 
to  be  off-hand  or  promiscuous  is  regarded  as  vulgar  and  contrary  to  good 
taste.  One  of  the  ridiculous  traits  usually  attributed  to  the  parvenu  in 
a  European  novel  is  his  continually  aslong  people  to  dinner  on  short 
acquaintance.  Nor  is  the  etiquette  of  acquaintance  the  same.  From 
your  knowing  a  young  man,  even  to  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy, 
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it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  you  know  the  older  or  the  female 
members  of  his  family.  You  may  be  on  speaking  acquaintance  with  a 
European  for  years ;  he  may  present  you  to  his  wife  and  sister ;  he  may 
ask  to  be  presented  to  yours  or  he  may  not ;  and  the  latter  is  quite  as 
likely  as  the  former.  Hence  we  see  that  a  European,  in  treating  au 
American  just  as  he  would  have  done  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  does 
not  come  up  to  the  American's  standard ;  so  that  our  countrymen  (and 
women)  are  apt  to  take  ofience  where  none  was  intended. 

A  practical  question  of  some  importance  results.  Ought  we  to  change 
our  manner  of  receiving  foreign  travellers,  and  do  no  more  for  them 
than  they  or  their  people  would  do  for  us  ?  This,  reader,  is  a  question 
which  you  must  answer  for  yourself.  It  has  been  somewhat  debated 
of  late,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  if  you 
will  take  my  opinion  as  worth  any  thing,  I  say  No  !  Are  our  customs 
ill  this  respect  better  than  the  European  ?  Me  judice  they  are,  after 
making  all  allowance  for  extravagance  and  ostentation,  and  whatever 
other  errors  you  may  detect  in  them.  If  they  are,  it  would  be  a  poor 
and  profitless  sort  of  spite  to  change  them  for  such  a  cause.  I  would 
not  be  dishonest  with  a  rogue,  or  dishonest  because  there  are  rogues  in 
the  world.  .  I  would  be  hospitable  on  principle,  without  stipulating  for 
re-payment  in  kind.  Still,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and 
you  must  judge  for  yourself. 

There  is  yet  another  phenomenon  worthy  of  remark  in  this  con- 
nection —  one  which  has  surprise  John  Bull  not  a  little.  It  is  the 
position  of  sundry  American  residents  in  Paris,  among  the  very  exclus- 
ivest  coterie  of  Parisian  society.  This  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  the 
above-mentioned  American  proclivity  to  hospitality,  and  partly  by  the 
relation  in  which  the  '  upper  ten '  of  France  stand  to  the  rest  of  their 
compatriots,  including  the  powers  that  be. 

France  is  probably  the  only  country  in  the  world  —  certainly  the 
only  European  country  —  whose  rulers  are  not  *in  good  society 'at 
home ;  where  the  court  is  not  the  source  and  arbiter  of  aristocratic 
fashion.  It  was  so  under  Louis  Philippe ;  it  is  so  under  Louis  Napoleon, 
though  political  quidnuncs  prophecy  a  change,  and  predict  that  all  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  will  go  over  oae  by  one  to  ttie  imperial  colors. 
But  as  yet  no  lady  of  the  old  aristocracy  will  show  herself  at  the 
Tuileries ;  nay,  no  man,  unless  he  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  thero- 
fore  obliged  to  present  himself  there  as  a  part  of  his  professional  eti- 
quette. K  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  disowned  the  court,  much  more 
must  it  the  finance,  which  is  only  a  lower  stage  of  the  court  set,  hang- 
ing on  to  whatever  is  the  court  for  the  time  being — Orleans  or 
Bonaparte. 

Thus  the  Faubourg  was  thrown  on  its  own  resources  for  self 
entertainment. 

Now,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  itself  was  a  small  set  —  very 
well  bred  and  well  ^ucated,  no  doubt — but  somewhat  dull  withal, 
and  inclined  to  be  wearied  of  itself,  and  want  a  little  variety  —  as 
indeed  we  have  remarked  that  all  small  and  highly  exclusive  sets  must 
be.    But  why  should  it  not  give  balls  to  itself?    Are  not  a  hundred 
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people  even  enough  to  keep  up  a  dance  together  all  the  year  round,  if 
the  aeoesBories  hold  out  ? 

Ah !  reader,  in  that  last  t/lies  the  secret.  The  Faubourg  was  com- 
paratively  -well  off — far  enough  removed  from  the  poverty  of  the 
Spanish  Hidalgb  —  but  yet  by  no  means  so  rich  as  some  other  Faubourgs 
of  its  own  city,  not  to  mention  the  fashionable  aristocracy  of  some 
other  countries.  And  loving  external  show  —  as  what  Frenchman  does 
not  ?  —  having  also  caught  a  sort  of  Anglo  mania  in  things  eqtiine,  and 
essaying  to  improve  on  its  English  models  —  the  Faubourg  must  turn 
out  the  neatest  and  best-appointed  equipages  in  the  Boib  de  Boulogne. 
Loving  the  stage  —  as  what  Frenchman  does  not? — the  Faubourg 
must  have  its  opera-boxes ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  out-door 
expenditures,  the  Faubourg  had  httle  left  to  give  itself  balls  at  home. 
But  the  Faubourg  must  have  balls  to  go  to ;  most  idle  people  like  balls, 
most  fashionable  people  require  balls,  most  Frenchmen  cannot  exist 
without  balls ;  and  the  Faubourg  was  very  idle,  very  fashionable,  and 
very  French. 

At  this  crisis  appeared,  like  gods  out  of  the  machine,  various  rich 
Americans,  who  from  time  to  time  {uno  amdso  nan  deficit  alter  aurens) 
settled  in  Paris,  because  Paris  was  a  very  nice  place  to  spend  money  in. 
These  b^an  to  entertain,  with  characteristic  hospitality,  hanging  out 
to  the  natives,  just  as  they  used  to  do  to  their  countrymen  at  home  ; 
and  the  native  aristocracy  were  very  glad  to  come,  since  not  only  they 
were  fed  and  danced  for  nothing,  (that  is  to  say,  for  the  honor  of  their 
company,)  but  they  had  a  common  ground  whereon  to  meet,  without 
lowering  their  dignity,  other  sets  of  their  own  townsmen.  And  thus  it 
happens  that  almost  liie  only  place  where  you  are  sure  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  oil  classes  of  French  society — Legitimist,  Orleanirt. 
Court,  Finance  —  is  the  ball-room  of  some  rich  American.  There  ia 
an  Fingliflh  proverb  about  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  make  feasts, 
and  a  certain  other  class  who  eat  them ;  I  do  n't  know  if  the  French 
have  a  corresponding  proverb  in  their  language,  but  they  understand 
the  practical  illustration  of  it  to  perfection. 

Bless  me !  says  the  reader,  have  you  taken  all  this  round-about  to 
tell  us  that  Mrs.  Robinson  gave  a  ball,  and  the  Duchess  came  to  it  ? 
Do  n't  be  in  a  hurry,  friend  reader,  Mrs.  Robinson  did  n*t  give  a  ball  — 
at  least  not  on  this  occasion.  She  was  not  only  alongside  a  real  French 
duchess,  but  at  a  real  French  ball,  given  by  a  real  countess  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  Countess  Bazalion ;  which  involves  another 
digression. 

Mrs.  Robinson  had  in  her  party  a  very  nice  girl.  Miss  Robinson  ;  not 

her  daughter.     Mrs.  R was  not  old  enough  to  have  a  daughter 

•  out ; '  she  was  niece,  or  cousin,  or  something  to  Robinson  —  at  any 
rate  his  ward.  Now,  the  Robinsons  were  at  the  Italiens  one  night,  and 
in  a  box  nearly  opposite  them  were  their  friends,  the  Smiths,  (when  I 
say  their  friends,  I  mean  that  the  Ss  and  Rs  belonged  to  the  sam(^ 
set  at  home,  and  went  to  each  others*  ball,  and  so  forth.)  These  meet- 
ings are  frequent  enough  now,  when  our  countrymen  who  winter  in 
Pans  may  be  counted  by  thousands  ;  sometimes  you  will  see  so  many 
of  them  at  the  ItaUens  that  you  might  almost  fancy  yourself  in  Astor^ 
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Place  again.  Well,  with  the  Smiths  was  the  young  Count  Chateau- 
dore.  He  often  came  into  Smith's  box,  for  he  liked  to  be  seen  with  a 
pretty  woman  and  a  stranger ;  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  show  off — 
pDscr,  as  he  would  have  called  it —  and  made  his  friends  ask  questions. 
And  the  Count,  haying  observed  sundry  telegraphs  of  recognition 
between  the  Smiths  and  the  Robinsons,  inquired  of  Mrs.  S.  who 
her  iriends  were,  and  was  informed  accordingly.  He  took  a  casual 
glance  at  Miss  Eobinson  through  his  glass,  and  observed  that  she  was 
nothing  extraordinary,  or  words  to  that  efiect. 

'  But  she 's  a  great  heiress,'  quoth  Mrs .  Smith,  '  four  millions  at 
least.' 

Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  good  round  sum  enough  when 
enunciated  in  American  coin ;  but  put  it  into  French,  and  it  becomes 
quite  stunning.  The  Count  took  a  rapid  rub  at  the  glasses  of  his 
lorgnette,  and  an  energetic  survey  of  Miss  Robinson.  It  was  astonish- 
ing how  the  young  lady  improved  on  second  sight.  He  pronounced,  in 
a  more  positive  tone  than  before,  that  she  was  '  not  so  bad.' 

The  Count  was  related  to  the  Countess  Bazahon.  How  it  happened 
exactly,  I  do  n't  know,  but  soon  afier,  liirs.  Robinson  was  presented  to 
the  Countess  at  some  ambassador's  ball,  and  before  long  the  Countess 
actually  gave  a  ball  herself,  and  asked  all  the  Robinsons  to  it. 

So  now  we  have  got  fairly  back  to  Mrs.  Robinson.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well  to  give  her  time  to  collect  herself,  for  she  did  not  feel  entirely 
at  her  ease.      She  could  talk  French  fast  enough  and  correctly  enough 

too  —  not  like  poor  R ,  who  used  to  confuse  words  now  and  then — 

interchange  nienage  and  manege,  for  instance.  Neither  her  maid,  her 
milliner,  nor  her  mantua-maker  —  those  three  Ms  that  are  such  capi- 
tal letters  in  the  alphabet  of  a  lady's  life  —  ever  could  excuse  herself 
for  non-execution  or  mal-execution  of  orders,  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
not  understood  Madame.  But  when  it  came  to  good  society,  she  was 
always  afraid  her  foreign  accent  might  expose  her  to  ridicule.  This 
was  one  of  her  most  sensitive  points.  She  wanted  to  talk  exactly  like 
a  French  lady,  more  than  half-suspected  she  did  nX  and  was  therefore 
continually  nervous  lest  Frenchmen  or  French-women  should  laugh 
at  her. 

0  my  dear  Mrs.  R ,  when  will  you  exert  a  little  of  that  good 

sense  and  reason  which  Providence  and  your  Anglo-Saxon  instructors 
gave  you,  and  see  that  being  ridiculed  and  being  ridiculous  are  two  very 
difierent  things  —  that  in  estimating  the  damaging  power  of  ridicule, 
the  agent  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  the  object  only  ? 
How  the  finished  rogue  laughs  at  the  honest,  quiet  citizen  I  How  the 
man-about-town  d^des  the  scholar  !    How  the  grasshopper  in  the  fable 

overwhelmed  the  poor  ant  with  her  ridicule  I     0  Mrs.  R ,  there 

arc  other  things  which  you  have  not  imleamt,  and  which  you  would  be 
sorry  to  unlearn,  and  which  all  your  home-friends  will  be  still  more 
sorry  if  you  ever  do  unlearn,  but  which  make  you  quite  as  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  these  elegant  Parisians  as  your  foreign  accent.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous in  you  to  go  to  church  so  often.  It  is  ridiculous  in  you  not  to  know 
all  about  the  intrigue  of  the  Marquis  de  Machin  and  the  Russian 
Princess  Choseoflski,  and  not  to  take  any  interest  in  it  after  it  has  been 
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explained  to  you.  It  is  ridiculous  in  you  to  have  your  children  tagging 
at  your  heels  half  the  time.  It  is  ridiculous  in  you  to  think  so  much 
of  your  husband,  and  so  little  of  other  men.  It  was  very  ridiculous  in 
you  to  snub  the  Baron  de  Boisbrule  so  when  he  made  love  to  you  (on 
the  second  day  of  your  acquaintance)  and  to  have  been  so  distant  to 
bim  ever  since.     The  Baron  thinks  you  quite  a  savage. 

But  though  Mrs.  R did  not  talk  much  to  the  Duchess,  for  fear 

of  exposing  her  accent,  she  took  a  pretty  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
great  lady,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  herself,  simple  Mrs. 
R ,  was  considerably  younger  than  the  Duchess,  at  least  as  good- 
looking,  and  quite  as  well  dressed.  And  as  she  arrived  at  this  satis&c- 
tory  r^ult,  she  began  playing  with  her  embroidered  handkerchief,  when 
suddenly  she  started,  with  so  much  surprise  in  her  countenance  that 
the  Duchess  could  not  help  looking  at  the  cause  of  her  surprise  —  that 

is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  R 's  hands  —  and  immediately 

her  countenance  also  betrayed  indubitable  marks  of  astonishment, 
though  of  course  she  was  too  well-bred  to  blush.  Well  might  she  be 
astonished,  for  on  the  comer  of  the  handkerchief  was  conspicuous  an 
em>broidered  coronet,  and  under  the  coronet  were  the  Duchess's  own 
initials! 

The  awkward  pause  that  ensued  was  broken  by  the  French  lady. 
'  I  believe,  Madam,'  said  she,  '  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  exchanged 
handkerchiefs ; '  so  saying  she  possessed  herself  of  the  coroneted  one, 
and  handed  over  her  own  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  who,  though  utterly  unable 
to  conceive  hmo  the  exchange  could  have  been  effected  in  the  first 
instance,  was  rapturously  glad  to  have  it  rectified,  and  at  once  set  about 
inspecting  the  recovered  article,  to  make  sure  that  it  was  all  right  this 
time.  But  soon  she  looked  more  perturbed  than  ever,  for  there  in  the 
comer  were  the  same  coronet  and  initials !  The  ladies  compared  the 
handkerchiefs  ;  they  were  precisely  alike,  stitch  for  stitch,  only  one  was 
a  thought  more  perfumed  uian  the  other.  "Wliat  had  been  done,  and 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Duchess  had  not  brought  two  handkerchiefs, 
and  Mrs.  R — —  came  without  any  ;  that  seemed  sufficiently  obvious. 
Yet  both  of  them  were  the  Duchess's,  as  far  as  marks  could  make 

them.    Mrs.  R was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  it  probably  arose 

fixnn  a  washer-woman's  mistake  ;  but  then  she  doubted  if  a  duchess 
could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  any  direct  knowledge  of  such 
people  as  washer-women.  Both  parties  were  in  a  great  state  of  marvel, 
which  might  have  continued  indefinitely,  for  any  thing  either  of  them 
could  do  to  throw  any  light  on  it,  when  suddenly  a  young  man  —  not 
the  Duke  of  Castelfonda,  who  vxis  n't  a  young  man  by  any  means  — 
invited  the  Duchess  to  the  supper-room,  and  the  Duchess  was  so 
delighted  with  the  attentions  of  this  young  beau  of  the  *  Baby  Club '  — 
a  flourishing  infant  of  thirty-eight,  or  thereabout  —  that  she  quite  for- 
got the  cambric  mystery,  and  walked  05*,  leaving  the  original  cause  of 
surprise  in  Mrs.  R  •« 's  hands. 

That  lady  did  n't  care  about  supper.  She  was  anxious  to  go  home. 
Robinson  was  not  in  the  least  unwUling  to  gratify  her.  He  l^bought  a 
French  supper  not  worth  staying  for ;  a  very  contemptible  affair,  where 
there  was  little  wine  and  no  punch. 
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His  wife  could  hardly  sleep  that  night  fer  continuing  to  wonder  about 
the  handkerchief,  and  the  first  thing  next  morning  she  overhauled  her 
washer-woman ; 

'  That  is  to  saj,  she  would  have  done,  but  that  she  was  prevQiited/ 

like  Guy  Fawkes  in  the  song ;  for  the  washer-woman  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, as  most  French  ones  do,  it  not  being  the  Parisian  custom  to  have  a 
laimdry  at  home ;  and  as  the  wash  only  came  on  Saturday,  and  it  was 
now  Tuesday,  she  must  wait  nearly  a  week  for  any  information  fit)m 
that  source.  So  meanwhile  she  unbosomed  herself  to  her  maid.  MUe. 
Marie,  after  the  usual  profusion  of  shrugs  and  exclamations,  set  her 
wits  to  work  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  and  soon  recollected  that, 
having  to  get  Madame  a  pocket-handkerchief  at  the  last  moment 
on  the  previous  evening,  she  had  taken  one  from  Monsieur's  room, 
which  was  nearer  the  parlor  than  Madame's,  knowing  that  Monsieur 
had  very  handsome  handkerchiefs,  fine  enough  even  for  Madame  to 
carry. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  a  family  scene.  Luckily  Mrs.  Hobinson  was 
too  sensible  a  woman  to  be  jealous,  and  Robinson  too  proper  a  man  to 
give  her  just  cause.  But  she  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  for  banter- 
ing her  husband,  (few  women  can,)  and  poor  Robilison,  who  had  never 
spoken  to  Madame  de  Castelfonda  in  his  life,  and  hardly  knew  her  by 
sight,  found  himself  *  run*  in  a  way  that  mystified  him  exceedingly. 
When  at  length  his  better-half  condescended  to  a  serious  explanation, 
his  perplexity  was  by  no  means  dispelled,  nor  did  a  sight  of  Sie  object 
afibrd  any  assistance  to  his  memory. 

No  very  long  period  elapsed  before  Eobinson  might  have  been  seen, 
if  any  one  had  been  in  his  room  to  see  him,  making  a  deliberate  inves- 
tigation of  his  whole  wardrobe,  and  that  without  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  his  valet.  It  was  no  brief  task ;  for  Robinson,  like  many  of 
his  countrymen,  who  have  (or  indeed  who  have  not)  lived  abroad,  rejoiced 
in  a  pretty  extensive  stock  of  foppery.  Without  going  into  other  parti- 
culars, it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  his  especiaL  weakness  was 
for  lace  and  cambric,  about  which  he  knew  as  much  as  any  woman. 
His  dress  shirts  were  something  super-exquisite,  his  white  cravats  had 
lace  points,  and  some  of  his  handkerchiefs  were,  as  Marie  had  said,  fine 
enough  for  any  lady  to  carry.  As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  he  was 
not  completely  informed  as  to  the  extent  and  limits  of  his  wardrobe. 
He  was  tolerably  conscious  himself  that  his  servant  might  appropriate 
a  few  stray  articles  without  his  being  likely  to  miss  them.  But  that 
that  worthy  should  have  added  any  thing  to  the  stock  was  not  over- 
likely  ;  beside,  though  Monsieur  Joseph,  being  a  Frenchman,  had,  of 
course,  his  '  successes,'  he  did  not  quite  aspire  to  rank  duchesses  among 
them.  However,  as  Robinson  proceeded  with  his  investigation,  he  dis- 
covered that  some  body  had  put  some  things  there  which  were  not  his. 
First  he  fished  up  a  fsdse  collar  —  Robinson  never  wore  false  collars ; 
he  would  have  repelled  the  insinuation  of  such  a  possibility  with  indig- 
nation :  then  came  to  light  a  check  shirt,  of  a  pattern  which*  he  did 
not  affect.    How  the  dickens  did  these  things  come  there  ?    He,  like 
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his  wife,  began  to  suspect  the  washer-woman  of  gross  carelessness 
There  were  no  more  strange  pocket-handkeichiefi,  however.  Stay, 
thongh !  —  firom  the  bottom  of  a  heap  appeared  one,  though  Tory  unlike 
the  original  cause  of  doubt.  It  was  of  coarser  texture  than  any  of  those 
near  it,  and  marked  with  —  not  a  coronet  or  a  duchess'  initials,  but  a 
big  T,  in  indelible  ink. 

A  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  puzzled  man.  Not  many  months 
before,  young  Thompson,  fresh  £rom  his  trans-atlantic  home,  had  occu- 
pied that  very  room.  The  Robinsons  were  just  going  off  to  Switz^land 
when  Thompson,  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
metropolis  of  pleasure.  Hobinson,  unable  to  do  any  thing  else  for  his 
visitor,  had  left  the  apartment  at  his  disposal  during  their  absence.  One 
day  Thompson  lefl  the  premises  in  haste,  ^possibly  not  quite  sober ;  pro- 
bably he  carried  away  some  of  Robinson's  linen,  at  any  rate  he  lefl 
some  of  his  own  behind.  Monsieur  Joseph  had  made  an  observation 
thereanent  at  the  time. 

Thompson,  therefore,  must  have  introduced  the  coroneted  handker- 
chief into  that  wardrobe.  But  where  did  he  get  it  from  ?  Xjeaving  all 
other  considerations  out  of  the  question,  his  Parisian  residence  had  not 
been  exactly  coincident  with  the  fashionable  season.  Robinson  would 
write  to  Thompson  and  ask  him.  Alas !  Thompson  had  started,  as 
Americans  will,  to  *  do '  all  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  and  Africa  m  six 
months.  It  was  hard  saying  in  what  part  of  the  globe  he  might  be  at 
that  moment.  So,  for  the  present  at  least,  nothing  was  left  for  Robin- 
son but  to  wonder  away.  The  washer-woman,  when  her  day  came 
round,  could  throw  no  light  on  the  matter. 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  very  next  week  Robinson  received  a  let- 
ter from  Jones,  then  sojourning  in  Rome,  which,  among  other  gossip, 
enumerated  sundry  of  their  compatriots  then  to  be  found  in  the  Eternal 
City,  and  mentioning  Thompson  among  them,  with  the  farther  informa- 
tion that  he  (Thompson)  was  to  stay  there  a  whole  fortnight,  '  to  see 
every  thing  that  could  be  seen.'  Thereupon  Robinson,  without  taking 
into  account  the  nice  little  piece  of  work  that  his  former  guest  had  un- 
dertaken—  enough  to  keep  him  busy  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  if  he  went  through  it  conscientiously  —  wrote  off  to  beg  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  handkerchief,  always  provided  there  was  no  secret  attached 
to  it  which  involved  any  one's  honor. 

The  answer  arrived  in  due  time,  somewhat  illegible,  and  bearing 
marks  of  haste  and  fatigue  generally,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  had  been 
to  nineteen  palazzi  that  morning.  Thompson  could  not  precisely  say 
how  the  bit  of  cambric  had  come  into  his  custody,  indeed,  did  not  know 
that  he  had  ever  had  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  he  remembered,  being 
out  of  handkerchiefs  on  one  occasion,  and  borrowing  some  of  Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Now  Thompson  was  not  married  in  the  least.  Nevertheless,  Robin- 
son understood  perfectly  who  was  meant  by  Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  modem  Parisians  are  not  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  the  ancient 
Athenians,  but  they  have  some  points  of  resemblance  to  them.  Among 
others,  they  have  elevated  their  heUtrcR  into  a  not  merely  recognized, 
but  actually  conspicuous  and  celebrated  class  of  society.    Only,  while 
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tho  Aspasias  of  Greece  were  renowned  for  their  mental  accompliah- 
ments  and  intellectual  brilliancy,  their  representatives  in  the  French 
capital  are,  if  you  will  believe  the  satirists  and  qitasi'moTdlistB  of  the 
day,  densely  ignorant  and  astoundingly  stupid.  But  in  this  judgment, 
involving  as  it  does  a  high  compliment  to  the  fashionable  society  of  both 
sexes,  to  the  taste  of  its  male  and  the  attractions  of  its  female  mem- 
bers, the  satirists  in  question  are  but  half  right.  They  err  from  judging 
cleverness  and  stupidity  solely,  or  almost  solely,  by  a  literary  standard. 
Ignorant  and  uneducated  these  women  doubtless  are,  so  far  as  concerns 
orthography  and  grammar ;  but  profound  students  of  human  nature, 
great  readers  of  men,  if  not  of  books.  It  is  said  that  there  are  self- 
established  grades  among  them,  and  that  such  aa  are  actresses  profess 
to  look  down  upon  those  who  only  practice  the  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  in  truth  they  are  all  actresses,  and  can  play  any  part  which 
their  immediate  interest  suggests.  They  can  be  gay  or  pensive,  savagely 
jealous  or  blindly  indifferent,  according  to  the  tastes  of  their  temporary 
friends  ;  they  know  how  to  disarm  suspicion,  or  to  excite  jealousy,  ac- 
cording as  either  course  is  the  more  expedient.  In  short,  they  lead  a 
man  whither  they  will,  by  successful  appeals  to  his  vanity.  And  there- 
fore, in  a  great  measure,  it  is  that  they  have  attained  their  position  in 
France,  elsewhere  unattainable  ;  for  your  Frenchman  is  the  vainest  of 
men ;  and  though  sharp  enough  to  cheat  others,  may  be  cheated  him- 
self with  equal  ease,  when  you  have  once  found  the  corde  sensiUe 
whereby  to  play  on  his  vanity.  This  explains,  too,  why  Young  America 
is  victimized  by  the  same  class  to  such  an  extent ;  for  the  American, 
though  less  afflicted  with  vanity  than  the  Frenchman,  has  a  good  deal 
in  comparison  with  some  other  nations. 

Thompson's  stay  in  Paris,  though  short,  had  been  long  enough  to 
entangle  him.  The  original  name  of  the  lady  above  referred  to  as 
'  Mrs.  Thompson,'  was  probably  lost  in  obscurity  ;  but  she  was  known 
to  the  gay  world  as  Mademoiselle  Amanda. 

No  doubt,  reader,  however  philosophic  you  may  be,  it  has  happened 
to  you  once  in  your  life  to  fidget  about  some  essentially  unimportant 
matter,  until,  by  mere  dint  of  fidget,  it  became  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  you.  So  it  was  now  with  Eobinson.  He  could  not  rest  till  he 
had  '  spotted '  the  handkerchief.  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  had  traced 
it,  and  MUe.  Amanda  might  have  appropriated  a  coronet  just  for  fun, 
as  ladies  of  her  class  sometimes  do ;  but  the  initials  were  as  far  as  ever 
firom  being  accounted  for.  Perhap  he  would  have  ended  by  absolutely 
calling  on  her  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  though  quite  conscious  that  such 
a  step  would  be  possibly  compromising  and  probably  ridiculous,  when 
another  lucky  accident  suggested  to  him  another  way.  He  received  an 
invitation  from  Wilkinson  to  attend  his  house-warming. 

Wilkinson  was  a  gay  young  bachelor,  who  had  just  left  that  rendez- 
vous of  gay  young  bachelors,  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  for  furnished  apart- 
ments. Oh  I  if  his  Presbyterian  father  and  his  Congregational  aunt 
could  have  seen  the  kind  of  house-warming  he  was  going  to  give,  and 
the  sort  of  celebrities  who  were  to  '  assist '  at  it  I 

Nevertheless,  you  may  accompany  us  thither  for  a  short  time  without 
fear  of  being  shocked ;  for  there  will  bo  some  green  Americans  present. 
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and  to  make  a  piaper  impieasion  on  them,  appearances  -will  be  preserved, 
at  least,  till  after  supper.  It  looks  pretty  much  like  any  small  ball, 
^where  there  is  a  ^pood  deal  of  energetic  dancing,  considerably  more 
polka  than  quadrille. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  ladies  —  the  real  ladies — 
-who  cultivate  so  assiduously  the  worship  of  Terpischore,  as  developed 
in  the  modem  rites  of  waltz,  polka,  schottisch,  etc.,  could  know,  even 
approximately,  the  stamp  of  dissipation  which  these  amusements  bear 
in  their  origin  and  associations  ;  what  a  place  they  occupy  in  the  fast 
life  of  Pans,  how  far  excellence  in  them  goes  to  give  reputation  and 
success  in  what  the  French  call  thirteen^k-toard  society,  (farther,  pro- 
bably, than  any  thing  except  the  musique  a  la  Marco,  ti^e  jingle  of  the 
almighty  coin,)  how  generally  the  young  man's  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  light  fantastic  at  Cellarius'  or  Laborde's  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  his  initiation  into  vice  and  profligacy  —  if  they  knew  these  things, 
perhaps  they  would  not  be  so  rapturously  fond  or  so  exclusively  devoted 
to  this  particular  sort  of  relaxation.  But  of  course  our  ladies  do  n't 
know  these  things.  How  should  they  ?  Perhaps  it  is  very  ahnftlring  in 
me  even  to  hint  at  them. 

The  male  portion  of  the  company  is  not  wholly  made  of  Americans. 
By  no  means.  Beside  some  other  foreigners,  Spaniards  or  Italians,  there 
are  numerous  natives.  Most  of  these  wear  orders.  You  must  not  sup- 
pose they  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Decorations  are  cheap  in 
these  parts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  thing  very  great,  or  even  any 
thing  very  bad,  to  get  one.  The  Legion  of  Honor  is  a  pretty  good-sized 
army  in  itself,  say  fifty  thousand.  You  shall  see  a  man  with  some 
thirty-six  stars  and  ribbons.  He  keeps  a  box  full  of  them,  about  as  big 
as  a  good-sized  trunk,  and  delights  to  pull  them  out  and  show  them  to 
his  acquaintance  on  small  provocation,  like  a  child  exhibiting  his  toys. 
Yet  this  man  positively  never  did  any  one  remarkable  thing  in  his  life. 
He  did  n't  even  shoot  any  of  the  town-snobs  {bourgeois)  in  that  little 
affair  of  December  1851.  But  once  he  was  sent  to  a  duke's  wedding, 
and  another  time  to  a  king's  funeral,  and  another  time  he  travelled  wiUi 
a  prince's  mistress,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  some  body  sent  him 
a  decoration. 

Sobinson,  however,  was  not  looking  for  any  one  of  these  decorated 
gentlemen,  nor  for  any  of  the  otherwise  decorated  ladies.  He  was  seek- 
ing a  compatriot,  one  Johnson,  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  who  had  been 
much  behind  the  scenes,  hterally  as  well  as  metaphorically.  Johnson 
was  perfectly  posted  up  in  all  the  chronicles  of  scandal  and  gallantry 
for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  could  tell  you  how  many  men  La  Belle  Hen- 
riette  had  ruined,  and  what  hospital  she  died  in,  and  whom  Prince  Ku- 
bleskoi  had  patronized  after  he  quarreled  vdih  Mademoiselle  Sauterelle, 
of  the  Grand  Opera.  There  are  people  who  call  this  sort  of  statistics 
knowledge  of  the  taorld,  and  regard  those  who  are  ignorant  of  them  as 
uneducated  simpletons. 

*  Good-evening ! '  says  Robinson,  '  I  heard  from  our  young  finend 
Thompson  the  other  day.  He  has  n't  forgotten  the  fair  Amanda  yet.' 
('  Should  n't  think  he  would !'  parenthized  Johnson.)     I  was  to  pre- 
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sent  his  remembrances  to  her,  but  she  doesn't  seem  to  be  here  to- 
night.' 

'  No  ;  the  Duke  has  a  little  private  spree  of  his  own  going  on  to-night 
somewhere.' 

•The  Duke?' 

'  Yes ;  the  serious  man,  since  Thompson  left.' 

What  had  serious  men  to  do  with  MIbs  Amanda  ?  Reader,  Vhomme 
serieuz  is  the  one  who  pays  the  e3q)ense8,  and  a  very  serious  thing  it  is, 
as  may  you  never  learn  by  experience. 

*  But  wheU  Duke  ? '  persisted  Robinson. 

'  "Why,  the  man  with  the  very  black  whiskers  —  Castelfonda.' 

Robinson  fairly  clapped  Ids  hands  for  joy.  He  had  accounted  for  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  this  time.  Evidently  the  Duke  had  given  some 
of  the  Duchess'  handkerchiefs  to  Amanda.  Delighted  at  having  at- 
tained this  satisfactory  conclusion,  he  ran  off  home  immediately,  yet 
not  time  enough  -to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Setter  reporter,  who  was 
present,  disguised  as  a  French  waiter,  and  who  gave  him  a  prominent 
place  in  his  next  letter. 

Whether  Mrs.  Robinson  ever  explained  the  matter  to  the  Duchess,  or 
whether  she  even  sent  her  back  her  handkerchief,  I  really  do  not  know. 
Like  Robinson  after  he  made  the  discovery,  and  story-tellers  generally 
*  I  came  away  then.*  Cabl  Betook 


TUB  DEAD 


The  plough-sharo  may  tliy  hillock  turn, 

The  com  about  it  grow ; 
The  rustic  bind  the  golden  sheafj 

Above  thee  lymg  low. 


The  sun  may  glimmer  on  thy  bones, 

And  they  neglected  lie, 
And  bleach  in  every  winter  wIlcI, 

And  every  summer  sky. 


It  is  as  well  for  thee  that  such 

Should  be  thy  body's  doom, 
As  if  it  lay  in  sculptured  vault, 

In  deep  cathedral  gloom.  Snmi. 
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THINGS  PLTINQ 


0.     BOBXIB. 


TnoB  is  flying —  fast  the  sand 
Leaves  the  hour-glass  in  his  hand ; 
Where  his  feet  have  hurried  by 
Ashes,  bones,  and  ruins  lie. 

Hope  is  flying  —  this  her  strain, 
Wliile  she  seeks  the  open  main, 
*  Where  the  waters  foam  and  rage, 
I  can  find  no  anchorage/ 

Ah  I  the  star  is  fading  fast 
That  bumed  bright  above  her  mast, 
And  the  mid-night  soon  will  veil 
Her  bright,  disappearing  saiL 

Peace  is  flying — notes  of  war, 
Trumpet,  drum,  and  cannon-jar 
Have  allrighted  her  from  earth, 
And  she  seeks  her  place  of  birth. 

Birds  are  fljring  —  Autumn  drear 
Whispers  of  old  Winter  near. 
And  they  seek  the  golden  strand 
Of  some  flowery  tropic-land. 

Leaves  are  flying,  sere  and  pale, 
On  the  wild  November  gale; 
Thus  poor  human  glory  flies, 
Thus  di£B9olve  our  earthly  ties. 

Youth  is  flymg — and  his  voice 
Will  the  heart  no  more  rejoice ; 
On  his  bloom  hath  fallen  blight, 
Changing  it  to  corpse-like  white. 

Love  is  flying — woe  and  sin 
Have  our  Eden  entered  in ; 
Funeral  dirge  and  tolling  bell 
Marred  the  song  he  sang  so  well 

Wealth  is  flymg — let  it  fly  I 
Trust  m  things  that  cannot  die; 
CoflBns,  destined  for  the  mould, 
Vomly  we  inlay  with  gold. 

Truth  is  flymg — weary  strife 
He  hath  waged  with  wrong  for  life ; 
Armed  again  for  conflict  stem, 
Let  us  pray  for  his  return  I 

Pray  that  God  may  give  him  power 
In  the  deadly  trial-hour; 
WhUe  the  hosts  of  sin  and  error, 
At  his  war-cry  flee  ui  terror. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

7BBSD0M   OV  ACTION  BEFORE   FREEDOM   OF  AOB. 

Mt  first  recollection  goes  back  to  that  dim  day,  the  great  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  when  hens  went  untimely  to  roost,  and  very  wicked  people  to 
the  stool  of  repentance  :  then  came  the  pulling  down  of  a  neighbor's 
old  house,  by  piece-meal.  I  watched  this  wooden  skeleton  to  its  disso- 
lution, and  m)m  its  ashes  I  gathered  innumerable  pins,  needles,  buckles, 
and  fish-hooks. 

I,  of  course,  attended  the  instructions  of  a  school-mistress,  and  was 
watched,  worried,  and  corrected  by  turns. 

The  corrective  process  to  which  I  was  subjected  by  my  considerate 
mother,  I  now  refer  to,  because  I  think  it  may  be  new  to  the  nursery 
discipline  of  the  present  day :  whether  adopted  or  original,  it  serves  as 
a  just  commentary  on  her  head  and  heart.  It  consisted  in  tying  by  a 
slender  cotton  thread  the  young  ofiender  to  the  bracket  beside  the  fire- 
place, which  he  did  not  dare  to  break,  for  fear  of  something  worse. 
That  delicate  thread  afterward  became  a  cable,  attaching  me  to  her 
gentle  will  and  noble  heart  for  all  time. 

The  next  degree  I  took  was  in  the  town  school,  where  I  graduated  as 
Master  of  Arts,  in  knocking  marbles,  pitching  peach-stones,  kicking  foot- 
ball, playing  *  base,'  skating,  snow-balling,  swimming,  and  kite-flying.* 
The  ^^school-days  I  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  ihe 
skins  of  minks,  wood-chucks,  and  squirrels  were  the  trophies  that  found 
admirable  relief  when  nailed  on  the  bam  door  ;  but  a  grander  destiny 
awaited  them,  when,  emerging  from  a  cheese-box,  used  as  a  tanning- 
vat,  they  were  speedily  elevated  to  the  responsible  duty  of  protecting 
the  delicate  foot  of  woman.  Soon  arrived  the  period  when  a  sense  of 
responsibility  began  to  bud.  The  question  for  weeks  was,  *  To  what 
academy  shall  he  go?  '  I  was  for  getting  away  firom  home,  where 
there  were  no  horses  to  harness,  no  cows  to  drive,  nor  onion-beds  to  weed  ; 
but  this  was  deemed  too  wholesome  a  discipline  to  be  abandoned,  and 
consequently^  it  was  decided  that  my  academic  pickings  should  be  con- 
fined to  my  native  town.  At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  I  bore 
away  a  volume  of  Cowper*s  poems,  (the  gift  of  the  preceptor,)  and  all 
the  classical  knowledge  that  I  could  carry  in  a  satchel-bag.  Although 
I  resided  in  sight  of  the  spires  of  Harvard,  and  within  hearing  of  the 
recitation-bell,  and  wished  them  nearer,  yet  I  was  only  permitted  to 
contemplate  at  a  distance  the  varied  delights  and  advantages  of  college 
culture ;  for  another  knell  euddenly  broke  upon  my  ear,  and  sunmioned 
me  away  from  the  arms  of  Virgil  to  those  of  Jeremiah^  with  whom  I 
preserved  agreeable  and  amicable  relations  for  eighteen  months,  as  an 
under-clerk  in  his  store  at  Boston.  My  master  bore  no  resemblance  to 
his  great  prototype,  except  in  an  occasional  lamentation  over  a  bad  debt. 

*  Thi  nidimento  of  fishing  I  practised  in  a  Bishop's  clfty-pit,  with  a  pin-hook. 
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We  all  know  what  an  extensiye  dealer  the  old  prophet  was  among  a 
people  of  grievous  defaulters ;  for  he  said,  *  Trust  ye  not  in  any  bro- 
ther/ and  he  was  wonderfully  fruitful  in  all  kinds  of  admonition.  At 
this  period  I  imbibed  a  taste  for  pulpit  eloquence,  and  no  promising 
candidate  or  established  minister  of  any  church  escaped  me. 

The  theological  firmament  was  then  illumined  by  the  celebrated 
Chaiming,  the  eloquent  McKean,  the  cultivated  and  humorous  Kirk- 
land,  the  impressive  and  learned  Thatcher,  the  erudite  Nichols,  the  good 
and  ardent  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  the  popular  and  excellent  Lowell,  thepro- 
roond  Norton,  the  logical  Palfrey,  the  graceful  and  polished  Frothmg- 
ham,  the  forcible  and  argumentative  Walker,  and  the  inventive  genius 
of  Holly,  enshrined  within  the  form  of  an  Apollo. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  glowing  page  of  Shirley,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  Holly : 

*  Hath  report  brought  to  TOur  ear^ 

In  the  stock  of  meD,  one  that  bath  baa  the  praise 

Of  wit,  of  Tmlor.  boontj,  a  fidr  presence, 

A  toDgae  to  enchant  Hearen  ?    These  wait  on  him.' 

The  following  verses,  written  by  a  waggish  poet  now  dead,  were 
suggested  by  the  call  Mr.  Holly  received  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
a  umversity  in  the  West : 

*  HsiOH-HO !  heiffh-ho  I  the  Hollt, 

Was  Willie  Shakspeaiie*s  cry; 
Our  hearts,  in  sad  response, 
Shall  echo  back  the  sigh. 

*No  more  beneath  its  shade, 

Instructed,  charmed  to  sit; 
Uprooted!  ironel  can  we 
Ck>ntenteal7  submit? 

*  No !  Browh  Mat  Waar-ward  go, 

And  teU  them  His  all  folly, 
Among  their  crooked  sticks 
To  plant  our  beauteous  Holly. 

*  Under  the  Gbkekwood  tree 

Meanwhile  we  Ml  sit  secure, 
For  time  its  early  blossoms 
Will  ripen  and  mature. 

*  On  you  now,  trusty  stewards, 

Each  one  of  us  aepends 
For  wholesome  meat  and  drink, 
Air,  exercise,  and  friends. 

*  Whene'er  we  wish  to  ride, 

A  Palfbbt  we  may  hire ; 
Or,  if  our  active  limbs 
A  Walk-ob  run  require, 

*  In  fertOe  Eibk-lakd  straying,* 

We  '11  pluck  the  fragrant  rose  * 
For  many  a  flower  there 
Beside  the  poppy  grows. 

*  KiBKLAXD  was  aocoaed  of  feeling  unseasonably  sleepy  at  times ;  hence  the 
aIhiBi<m  to  the  poppy.  Codmak,  Morsb,  and  HoNTHfODOx  were  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters ;  Grexnwood  was  just  becoming  known,  and  Boils  was  a  predecessor  of  Hollt, 
and  a  fiunoos  wit 
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*  Utensils  for  our  table 

We  wish  you  to  prepare; 
At  Cambridge  may  be  nad 
Useful  though  homely  Ware. 

*  You  *11  please  to  purchase,  too, 

A  cow,  for  beef  .and  marrow ; 
If  she  can  only  Low-well, 
No  matter  it  she 's  Fabr&r, 

*  Make-kren  out  earring-knife, 

We  often  want  to  use  it; 
So  briffht  its  slender  blade, 
We  nope  not  soon  to  lose  it. 

'No  supcrstitiouB  slares 

Shall  fill  our  bowls  with  terror, 
A  Frsbuan's  steady  light 
Dispels  the  mists  of  error. 

*  We  want  no  Gharlestown  pork, 

With  MoRSB  their  pigs  they  cram ; 
r^o  fresh,  nor  salt,  nor  smoked. 
Not  eyen  &  pROTHiKG-HAH. 

*  Supply  us  not  with  fish ; 

To  you  this  may  seem  odd,  man ; 
Gills  are  a  tasteless  dish, 
And  nauseous  as  a  Coo-mak.  , 

'  The  mild  and  good,  though  Gbat, 

We  Ul  welcome  with  a  smile ; 

And  if  with  trouble  Harrbss'q, 

Keep  always  free  from  Gdiub. 

*Our  park,  so  well  inclosed. 

No  Park-man  needs  to  keep  it; 
The  fence  is  much  too  high 

For  HuNTiNQ-DONS  to  leap  it. 

*  But  lest  you  should  conceit 

Old  Boils  broke  out  again, 
We  '11  drink  our  fiiTorite  toast, 
And  thus  conclude  the  strain : 

*  Mat  Brown  Wist  continue 

Rich  in  grace  and  piety. 
And  long  remain  the  stewards 
Of  Hollis-street  Society.  1818. 

This  *  govemmentology '  may  now  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  1  trust 
A  new  sphere  of  action  now  opened  before  me.  After  assisting  at 
the  ordination  of  Rev.  James  Walker,  (now  President  of  Harvard  College,) 
on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1818,  at  Gharlestown,  I  started  for  New-York 
the  following  morning,  and  was  fifteen  hours  in  reaching  Norwich,  fif- 
teen hours  from  thence  to  New-Haven,  and  ten  hours,  by  steam-boat 
Fulton,  to  New- York. 

Never  were  forty  hours  more  crammed  with  expectation.  No  sensa- 
tions consequent  upon  events  in  after-life  have  exceeded  them  in  intens- 
ity and  fullness.  The  brilliant  march  of  the  commercial  emporium  of 
the  nation  had  then  begun  to  attract  general  attention,  and  its  probable 
destiny  the  theme  of  daily  discussion. 
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How  I  -went  in  breathleas  haste  to  see  the  three  great  lions  of  the 
eity,  Federal  Hall,  Batteiy,  and  Harbor,  and  how  soon  did  the  hustling 
routine  of  the  counting-nxnn,  and  the  rougher  claims  of  the  store,  dis* 
place  the  novelty  of  sight-seeing ! 

With  what  a  pride  I  regarded  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  seated  by  the  side 
of  Philip  Hone,  while  the  latter,  with  his  rich,  sonorous  voice,  knocked 
down  a  CantcHi  caigo  to  a  ccmgregation  of  purchaseis  convened  irom 
the  East,  West,  North,  and  South ! 

What  scores  of  letters  were  prepared, &r  the  packet,  which  sailed 
monthly,  and  on  the  tenth,  and  how  rare  a  thing  was  an  Englishman 
in  any  of  our  cities ! 

1  can  recall  one,  (the  landing  and  examination  of  whose  library  I 
mqpenntended,)  who  purposed  making  this  country  his  home,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  went  up  the  North  River  in  musquUo  time,  and  was  so 
annoyed  and  disgusted,  that  he  determined  to  return  to  England ;  and 
he  did,  forthwith :  he  is  now  probably  released  from  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to. 

This  was  a  novelty  of  the  first  water  to  my  then  green  experience. 

In  this  new  field  of  employment  my  taste  for  pulpit  eloquence  found 
fi:esh  exercise. 

It  was  the  day  of  Mason,  Someyn,  Whelpley,  McClellan,  Gumnungs, 
Mitchell,  and  Hobart,  not  to  forget  Mathews,  Knox,  and  Strong,  tibe 
pupils  of  Mason,  and  imitators  of  his  manner  and  tone,  and  the  devout 
and  excellent  MilledoUer. 

Mason  had  already  achieved  fimie  ;  his  vigor  was  impaired  now,  and 
probably  his  intellect.  I  flEiiled  to  discover  in  his  discourses  even  the 
wreck  of  a  gifted  mind.  That  which  I  recollect  of  him  vnth  the  great- 
est distinctness  was  a  humorous  reprimand  dispensed  firom  his  pulpit  to 
his  people  :  '  My  hearers  will  please  understand  that  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice o<xnmences  at  three,  and  not  quarter-past  three  o'clock,  and  those 
young  gentlemen  who  wear  horse-shoes  on  their  heels  will  oblige  me 
by  beanng  it  in  mind.'  The  power  of  earnestly  and  successfully  ap- 
pealing to  the  consciences  of  men  was  possessed  by  Hobart  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  In  his  ministrations  the  ardor  of  Peter  was  aptly  blended 
with  the  boldness  of  Paul,  and  honesty  of  purpose  breathed  through 
and  ocmseorated  all  his  professional  efibrts.  The  Episcopal  Church  has 
rarely  possessed  an  ally  of  greater  power. 

At  this  period  the  E^v.  Mr.  Lamed  visited  the  city  on  his  way  to 
New-Orleans,  where  he  met  an  early  grave.  He  held  crowds  captive 
fot  many  evemngs  by  his  winning  eloquence.  His  manner  was  fault- 
less. The  audiences  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Hooper  Cummings  appeared 
to  consist  chiefly  of  the  young  and  middle-aged.  When  he  preached  he 
was  always  the  handsomest  man  in  the  house,  and  his  oratory  both 
striking  and  agreeable.  He  was  a  revolving  light.  In  1819,  a  move- 
ment vTas  made  by  several  New-Englanders  to  introduce  the  preaching 
of  the  Unitarian  doctrine.  They  held  their  meetings  in  a  buildmg  cor- 
ner of  Seade  street  and  Broadway.  Popular  clergymen,  settled  and 
imsettled,  were  summoned  successively  from  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  to 
guard  and  nourish  the  strange  vuie.  Freeman,  the  pioneer,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ghanning,  Norton,  Everett,  Francis,  Palfirey,  Brooks,  Ware, 
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Frothingltain,  Lamaon,  and  Braa»r ;  and  I  belieTe  it  will  be  eoioeded 
that  there  never  haa  been  an  equal  amount  of  genina,  acholaiship,  and 
moral  worth  exerted  and  ooneentrated  in  seennng  for  a  handful  (^men 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  a  stated  miniatry  of  a  oontzmrerted  faith. 

The  remit  of  this  religious  enterprise  was  the  erection  of  a  ehuich 
in  Chambers  street  the  following  year,  when  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
delivered  the  dedicatory  sermon,  and  where,  soon  after,  the  Rev.  William 
Ware  (author  of  the  Pahnyra  Letters,  originally  appearing  in  the  Kniok- 
EEBOCKE&  Magazine)  was  settled  over  the  Society.  The  brief  period 
whidi  Mr.  Everett  devoted  to  the  ministry  was  sufficient  to  give  him 
rank  among  the  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  divines  of  the  day. 
Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  literature, '  he  hears  at  a  distance  the 
noise  of  the  Cametia,  he  rushes  out  of  the  grove  of  Egeria,  and  Numa 
and  the  muses  call  after  him  in  vain.' 

Mr.  Everett's  subsequent  career  is  well  known  to  the  oonntry.  If 
he  had  inherited  the  moral  courage  of  a  Holmes  or  a  Burgess,  his  suo- 
oees  as  a  politician  and  statesman  would  have  been  more  complete. 

lliat  eminent  man,  Channing,  who  was  the  most  prominent  and 
effective  ally  in  this  Unitarian  movonent,  had,  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  the  look  of  an  invalid.  In  person  small,  eyes  large,  daric,  express- 
ive, even  penetrating ;  a  forehead  not  broad,  but  rather  high  and  beanti- 
fblly  proportioned,  vnth  a  lock  of  hair  slightly  covering  one  of  his  tem- 
I^es.  His  usual  gait  and  bearing  in  the  street  might  lead  one  to  inSor 
that  he  had  scmiething  very  precious  under  his  cloak  ^  for  he  generaUy 
hugged  the  vrall,  and  seraaed  desirous  of  escaping  any  mortal  touch.  I 
have  met  him  when  I  thought  he  was  giving  violent  search  after  a 
lost  thought.  He  never  had  an  unoccupied  look,  nor  ccmld  httve. 
He  manifested  little  personal  sympathy  for  man,  as  a  social  being, 
eaccept  as  an  object  to  address  ftom  the  pulpit,  or  reach  vnih  his  pen. 
He  saw  more  defects  in  him,  and  could  suggest  more  curative  proeeeses 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  No  person,  perhaps,  ever  dwelt  m 
long,  and  vidth  equal  felicity  of  illustration,  cm  what  he  vras  accustomed 
to  term  '  a  great  truth,'  love  to  God  and  man. 

His  discerning  and  lofly  mind  was  so  successful  in  gathering  and  con- 
centrating ^OB  rays  of  moral  light,  and  so  skillful  in  directing  it  to  any 
desired  point,  that  truth  and  duty  c^W  became  transfigured  to  the  una* 
wakened  and  desponding  conscience.  To  be  among  a  million  of  un- 
knovm  people  was  to  him  better  than  being  ndth  one  known  man. 
TBb  whole  hfe  shoves  a  disindinaticm  to  general  intercourse,  and  when 
in  Europe,  he  neither  sought  the  society  of  his  equals  or  superiors.  He 
regarded  Ihe  vrorld  as  a  congregation  c(mv^ed  in  his  paresentoe,  and  to 
bo  swayed  by  his  instructions ;  and  without  the  exhibition  of  any  vanity, 
he  se^ningly  maintained  that  high  position  as  much  by  their  consent  aa 
his  own. 

When  the  late  G^eorge  Canning  returned  to  Dr.  Bovering  a  volume  of 
Channing's  sermons,  his  admiration  of  their  quality  and  design  wasonly 
paralleled  by  the  surprise  he  manifested  at  never  having  hMid  of  their 
author  before. 

Although  I  was  still  quite  a  novice  to  matters  and  things  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  power  of  visiting  another  was  conferred  upon  me. 
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YukiBA  of  England  had  swim  b^re  my  tyei  in  mtay  «  goigeocu  imm 
unAcokaaMg;  bat te oee and tonoh the  ohanning leauty h^Do  attam- 
mg  my  mijoirity  was  almost  a  ihonght  too  exqiiuitely  thrillmy  to«Btei^ 
tarn.  Howqyqr,embaikmg  in  oompanywith  Laboocbero,  Boelae,  Jonoa, 
and  olbar  paawngon,  I  landed  at  liv^pool  on  the  day  NapeleoQ  died. 
Oar  captain  cneked,  oar  daily  si^ly  of  hiokoiy-natB  at  me  taite,  om 
%  lap-stooe ;  th^  weie  the  piodaot  of  his  otm  farm,  near  Hndion* 

As  I  kMked  oat  of  the  window  at  the  Watedoo  Hotel  on  Sonday,  I 
fiuKied  that  the  women  were  all  painted,  and  the  msn  mighty  sproo^ 
looking.  I  ooald  not  oonoeiTo  that  sach  fresh,  losy  faces  were  the  nati^ 
zal  product  of  any  homan  lealnL 

Now  I  wanted  the  eyes  of  Aigas  and  the  anns  of  Biiaoeos,  that  I 
might  see  and  compass  this  magnificent  island  at  short-hand ;  fat  its 
nnmbeilesB  and  ever-recorring  objects  of  attraction  so  captiTated  my 
voudifal  fioicy  that  I  thought  I  mi^t  die  of  sadden  lepletioiL  But 
hefe  a  tranquillizing  thought  entered  my  mind,  in  the  novel  shape  of  my 
great-groat  great-gieat-grand-father,  who  trod  this  veiy  soil.  Tkenwkj 
may  I  not  feel  at  Aom^  and  secure  ?  Acalmer  joy  cameorerme  aiier 
tfais»  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  repose  nmst  fi^low  action,  aaid  witik 
some  degree  of  iq^stem. 

I  earned  with  me  a  school-boy  mq;^  of  the  country,and  had  simposed 
thetomostDbeasneartogetfaer as theywereonthenu^.  ThisitludM 
aoon  vanished  on  passing  through  Lanoadnre  to  Yorkshire,  iHiere  every 
fi)ot  of  ground,  save  the  moors,  wi»ethe  aspect  of  nice  cultivation,  and 
everv  public  building  and  vmk  that  of  endurance. 

'  Geoige  Kimble,  dealer  in  q[iirituoas  liquon  late  groom  and  jockey 
to  %  GecHge  Axmitage,  Bart  N.  B.  Good  stabling/  I  noted  this 
down  at  the  time,  and  now  recur  to  it  to  show  how  liquor  had  the  aa- 
oendency  over  a  baronet's  name.  then. 

The  impreanons  produced  on  any  thcnig^tM  mind  on  first  visiting  thi^ 
femous  land,  so  teeming  vnth  ren^ectians  ct  a  gkdous  j^  and  a  pre- 
sent renown,  no  subsequent  revelations  of  afier-Ufe  can  either  efiace  or 
vreaken.  The  landscape  is  full  ci  beauty  and  of  life,  and  speaks  to 
the  heart  as  well  aa  the  eye.  Artists  mignt  be  posted  at  every  mile, 
and  find  rich  and  ample  material  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill.  The 
dean,  gkd  feoe  of  Nature  here  must  woo  and  vnn  her  faithful  votary ; 
and  whisn  she  firowns  her  smile  is  iwt  eclipsed,  bat  partly  hid. 

The  first  country  residence  I  visited  vras  that  of  Mr.  Haigh,  in  York- 
shiie»  where  its  charming  surnrandings  of  walls,  walks,  |^em(,  and 
tenracea,  embraced  in  thii^-eight  acres,  impressed  me  most  favorably,, 
and  oonmed  «  realizing  sense  of  the  style  of  living  then  commcMi 
among  opaieat  manufacturers.  Major  Croker,  who  haid  served  under 
Wellmgton  at  Waterloo,  was  one  of  the  guests  at  dinner. 

From  one  delightful  spot  I  went  to  ai^ither,  vnth  my  senses  steeped 
in  any  thing  but  fingetfulness.  The  TegetablewiNrld  vras  fresh  and  glow^ 
ing  with  promise;  every  field  was  pencilled,  and  the  entire  realm  ap- 
pMuced  to  me  to  be  unstained  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  Young  John  Bulls,  as 
thick  as  they  vrere  long,  followed  the  coach  and  turned  '  cart-wheels ' 
nnst  of  the  way  to  Leeds.  Here  were  renewed  those  rural  anddomea- 
tio  pleasures  which  had  so  vron  my  regard  at  Mr.  Haigh's.  Isoonfomid 
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myself  at  the  country-house  of  Mr.  James  Bro-wn,  whose  grounds  were 
inclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  embracing  within  its  spacious  area  all  those 
ervidences  of  taste  and  comfort,  that  result  from  an  intelligent  use  of 
wealth.  Not  very  remote  from  this  charming  abode  is  the  residence  of 
a  gentleman  who,  to  my  then  juvenile  discrimination,  I  regarded  as  a 
model.  His  acquaintance  fonnA  an  era  in  my  recollection  of  men.  I 
have  never  met  an  individual  who  I  thought  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Gott,  what  I  will  term  insight,  that  faculty 
which  makes  itself  feh  at  the  termination  of  a  discussion  on  any  leading 
topic. 

Here  was  a  man  who  could  never  be  taken  for  any  body  else.  His 
bearing  and  person  were  peeuHar,  with  an  eye  as  penetrating  as  his 
thoughts.  He  struck  me  as  one  who  possessed  a  private  key  to  hiddes 
treasures  of  knowledge.  Political  economy,  mechanical  science,  and 
political  philosophy  all  met  in  him,  and  were  discussed  without  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  of  his  conceptions,  or  occasioning  any  intellectual 
jar.  He  seined  as  conversant  wi&  the  anatomy  of  the  body  politic  as 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  with  that  of  the  body  corporeal.  I  was  so  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  natural  powers  and  acquirements 
that  I  did  not  care  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  wherein  his  ignorance  lay. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott :  *  The 
Marquis's  talk  gave  me  the  notion  of  the  kind  of  statesmanship  that  one 
might  have  expected  in  a  Roman  emperor,* accustomed  to  keep  the 
whole  world  in  his  view,  and  to  divide  his  hours  between  ministers  like 
Mfiecenas  and  wits  like  Horace.'  ^ 

Mr.  Gott's  talk  produced  a  similar  impression  on  me.  I  learned  soon 
afterward  that  this  gentleman's  presence  was  often  solicited  in  London 
by  memb^B  of  parliament  and  cabinet  ministers,  when  important  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  were  subjected  to  discussion,  and  no  doubt  many 
a  speech  has  been  made  to  teU,  after  being  well  filtered  through  his 
head.  The  elevated  spot  on  which  he  lived,  and  the  house  and  grounds 
that  embellished  it,  were  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  man,  and  what 
added  a  crowning  charm  to  the  place  was,  a  family  to  match,  and  to 
be  familiar  with  it  was  to  be  in  the  very  circle  of  enchantments. 

Juvenal  somewhere  says, 

'  Or  all  life's  rarious  curses,  few  so  great 
As  woman's  dariog,  backed  by  large  estate.' 

Any  body  would  have  been  willing  to  test  the  truth  of  this  couplet 
here. 

A  circular  road,  connected  with  the  main  one,  led  to  the  residence, 
and  as  I  ascended  it  the  views,  gradually  varying  and  enlarging,  revealed 
glimpses  of  a  country  below  and  around,  clothed  in  the  most  beautiful 
apparel  of  spring ;  tne  venerable  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  was  an  im- 
posing feature  in  the  landscape,  and  from  no  other  spot  does  it  produ  e 
a  more  picturesque  efiect.  The  original  structure  was  a  mixture  of  the 
Norman  and  early  Gothic  style  that  prevailed  about  the  twelfth  century. 
Situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  sequestered  vale,  on  the  banks  of  a  gently 
flowing  but  unnavigable  river,  and  almost  surrounded  with  dark  woods, 
ibe  ivy,  relieving  the  '  ruggedness  of  its  abrupt  lines,'  imparts  a  sofbiees 
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to  the  whole  picture  ;  and  what  might  heighten  the  impression  to  many 
observeis  woiUd  be  the  recollection  that  within  the  roofless  choir  and 
mouldering  doister  were  chanted  pious  hynms,  and  there,  in  *  holy  con- 
templation wrapped,'  people  and  priest  in  sacred  reverence  bent. 

I  will  only  add  to  this  semi-narrative  of  early  experiences,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  I  found  myself  at  a  whist  party,  where  at  one 
table  a  revtrend  vicar  of  the  Church,  aged  eighty,  rejoiced  over  a  tri- 
umph, while  my  partner  at  another  (who  counted  her  forty-two  grand- 
children) did  the  same.* 

I  mignt  be  inclined  to  extend  these  remarks,  if  I  could  count  upon 
an  extension  of  patience  from  the  reader.  d.  &  s. 

Bonis  of  the  CiUsym,  ITov.,  185i. 


IDEALINE 


*  Fob  ne'er  did  Grcdaa  ehiflel  trace 
A  finer  form  or  lovelier  &ce.' — Scorr. 


Thebe  is  a  gentle  feiry  form, 

Whose  witching  grace  conspires  to  wann 

The  coldest  heart  with  love, 
And  wrap  the  soul  in  classic  dreams 
Of  sportive  nymphs  in  crystal  streams, 

Beneath  some  shady  grove. 


Upon  her  brow,  serenely  bright, 
A  diadem  of  sacred  light 

So  charms  the  lingering  gaze, 
She  seems  the  goddess  of  that  crowTi 
Which  raised  Bndtmiok  to  a  throne 

By  its  celestial  rays. 


Dark-firinged  with  silk,  her  lustrous  eyes 
As  bright  as  stars  in  summer  skies, 

If  tbune  but  once  have  seen, 
Beware  I  or,  in  the  captive  soul, 
Stem  Passion  thenceforth  may  control, 

And  bid  thee  own  a  queen  I 


She  hath  an  ivory  cheek,  so  fiiir 
The  jealous  Rose  doth  seldom  dare 

Its  conquest  to  maintain : 
For  though  the  lilies  may  permit 
The  crimson  there  at  times  to  flit^ 

'T  is  soon  dispersed  again. 


*  Ok  this  occasioD  it  seemed  as  if  the  order  of  existence  had  been  suddenly  changed, 
ted,  like  a  young  sprig,  I  was  strangely  projected  into  the  '  Indian-summer '  of  time. 
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She  hath  a  lip  whose  gracefbl  corre,  • 
Of  pore  vermili(»i  dye,  woold  serve 

Ardi-Oupm  fbr  his  bow, 
To  wing  the  love-inspiring  dart 
To  tremblmg  Fbychb's  quivering  hearty 

The  while  he  breathed  his  vow. 


Whiter  than  snow-drops  on  a  heath, 
Mid  coral  flowers,  her  brilliant  teeth 

Seem  to  the  n^ptured  view ; 
A  spiurkHng  string  of  Orient  pearls 
Her  smile  reveals,  whene'er  it  curls 

The  lip  of  crimson  hue : 


While,  like  tiiat  pure  celestial  raj 
Which  here  creates  perpetual  day, 

From  Hope's  inspiring  eye — 
That  smile  hath  sudi  a  magic  spell, 
Sadness  deserts  her  gloomy  cell, 

And  Grief  forgets  to  sigh. 


And  whi^  her  gentle  hands  are  pressed. 
All  artless^  on  her  heaving  breast, 

To  Fancy's  eye  they  seem 
Two  lilies,  floating  intertwined, 
Stirred  sofUv  by  5ie  wooing  wind. 

Upon  a  sdver  stream. 


And  if  her  voice  in  converse  giows^ 
Such  harmony  of  music  flows 

Enchanting  on  the  ear. 
Instinctively  the  spirit  deems 
'Tis  listening  to  the  sacred  themes 

Of  seraphs  chanting  near. 


But  oh  I  her  kmghf  what  harp  hath  found 
The  witdiing  sweetness  of  that  sound 

That  all  around  thee  floats? 
Hast  heard  the  ring-dove  in  its  nest^ 
When  fondly  by  the  mate  caressed, 

It  coos  in  liquid  notes  ? 


Tet,  if  a  heart,  wherein  imbued 
Shine  goodness,  love,  and  gratitude 
Graced  not  this  beauteous  flower, 
She'd  lade  the  brightest  gem  of  aP, 
And  thence  w««  but  a  pretty  chUf 
r  1.  />       .««»  AndpUythmgof  an  hourl  axoot 
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MY     CAMPAIGN      REMINISCENCES. 


PAPBB    SIXTH. 

PAiiV  om. 

<  Mr.  Gr ,  pennit  me  to  make  you  aoqaainted  with  General 

Caant  de  B ,  ci^ptain,  at  present  of  grenaoien,  in  the  — -  regi- 
ment of  ydunteeiB.' 

'  Meet  happy,  I  aasuie  yon  ;  heard  of  the  Count  Tery  often,  though 
nfiYer  had  the  pleasme  of  meeting  him  hefore/  was  the  reply. 

'  Ze  plaisair  is  more  zan  equalled  on  my  part,  I  do  aarore  yoo,  Saie. 
I,  too,  'aye  'eard  of  ze  lieutenant  who  did  diBtingniwh  'imself  at  ze  fight 
wis  Hamey  at  Medellin.  Be  seated,  dear  Sare,  wiz  our  comrades,  and 
join  in  a  glass  of  wine.  Bless  me  1 1  did  finget  to  introduce  you  to  our 
friends!' 

The  formation  of  new  aoquaintanoedup  was  speedily  performed. 
"With  true  military  firankness  all  restraint  was  at  onoe  cast  aside,  and 
a  pleasing  unanimity  of  sentiment  pcerailed,  as  with  oriental  hospital- 
ity the  vino  tinto  circulated. 

The  gentleman  with  the  bug  titles  was  then  not  £Bur  firom  three-score 
years  of  age — if  it  be  not  rude  to  mention  the  time  of  life  of  one  still 
m  the  maricet,  looking  oat  for  a  young  wife — of  the  ayerage  height, 
with  healthM  complexion,  iron-gray  luur,  falling  thickly  firom  the  place 
where  the  wool  ought  to  grew  upon  a  brow  unshadowed  by  care,  and 
a  large  black  moustache.  Not  ocmsidering  himself  as  qualified  by 
sufficient  maturity  for  the  society  of  old  or  even  middle-aged  men,  he 
eschewed  all  such,  for  under  his  coat  beat  as  jnyenile  a  heart  as  there 
was  in  the  service.  The  yomig  ofiioers  all  liked  the  *  Count,'  or  the 
'Greneral,'  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  retaining  his  ancient  titles, 
though  Imt  a  captain.  Our  gay,  afiaUe  comrade  was  and  still  is  a 
relic  of  the  empire ;  and  all  who  know  him  can  obeenre  how  he  flushes 
up,  even  to  this  day,  at  the  mention  of  the  spirit  of  the  storm  in  his 
breast,  he  whom  he  still  dieri^es  with  idolatrous  aflbcti<m — Napoleon ! 
The  title  of  count  was  hereditary — I  prefer  to  speak  in  the  past  tense 
of  our  fitiend,  fi>r  though  yet  living,  he  is  an  exile  in  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey — but  that  of  general  had  been  conferred  by  the  self-made 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  crowns  and  kingdoms.  When  Nap.  was 
caged  up  in  that  qpeck  of  the  ocean,  St.  B^lena,  the  latent  spirit  of 
revolution  manifested  itself  so  wickedly  that  legitimacy  shook  in  its 
boots.  The  Count  then  took  such  an  active  part  that  the  attention  of 
the  government  was  called  to  him.  An  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  dis- 
afiected  made  flattering  mention  of  him.  He  was  modest ;  did  not 
wish  to  i^Tc  the  provost-marshal  any  trouble  in  standing  up  a  platoon 
before  lum  ;  wasn't  such  a  fool ;  hqied  they  might  catch  him ;  came 
to  the  land  of  liberty  and  pnmpldn-pies. 

Although  enjoying  a  pension  from  his  family  in  France,  and  able  to 
live  independently  of  that,  by  imparting  some  portion  of  his  volubility 
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in  the  polite  tongue  to  young  ladies,  he  had  pradently  declined  to  o^nd 
his  rich  relatives  by  any  other  course  than  that  of  pocketing  both  his 
stipend  and  the  emoliunents  of  teaching  too.  The  Count  believed  him- 
self to  be  a  most  accomplished  English  scholar ;  indeed,  such  was  his 
infatuation  on  that  score^  since  l^e  war,  he  has  seriously  entertained  the 
idea. suggested  to  him  of  joining  that  certain  political  society  yclept 
Enow-Nothings,  certain  that  no  body  could  possibly  take  him  for  any 
thing  but  a  real  native.  That,  however,  is  not  to  the  purpose  in  thi 
place.  *  Why  do  not  you  speak  ze  French  as  I  speak  ze  English  ?  '  said 
he,  one  day,  to  a  person  who  attempted  to  converse  with  him  in  French. 

*  Eh  ?  —  why  not  ?  You  do  work  your  jaws  like  one  leetle  cat  in  a  fit 
when  you  attempt  to  speak  my  language  !  *  When  the  war  broke  out, 
he  became  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  buckle  on  his  sword  again,  and 
obtained  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  who  were  ambitious  to 
serve  imder  a  real  general.  His  veteran  air  made  his  opinions  upon 
any  point  oracular,  beyond  a  cavil  or  a  doubt. 

*  Times  have  changed  somewhat  since  your  first  campaign,  have  they 
not.  Count?' 

*  Changed  I  —  you  are  rig^t,  mi  boy  ;  times  are  not  ze  same  as  for- 
merly,* he  answered,  to  a  question  put  in  the  mess-tent,  *  for  do  you 
perceive,  my  brozare  officers,  zis  service  does  not  ofier  ze  same  induce- 
ment for  ze  young  aspirant  as  my  own.  Zere  was  ze  glorious  Jena, 
Wagram,  Austerlitz,  Marengo  —  I  will  not  continue  zem.' 

*  Aye,  and  you  had  a  chance  to  win  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  How  were  those  things  given  ?  *  pursued  the  interrogator,  who 
well  knew  the  Count's  weak  point  of  attack. 

*  If  you  desire,  I  will  tell  of  a  leetle  affair  in  regard  to  ze  cross, 
gentlemen.'    All  assenting,  he  continued  his  story : 

*  After  one  of  ze  engagements,  a  young  oflicer  was  sent  to  bear  dis- 
patches to  Napoleon.  He  did  arrive  at  ze  place  ware  ze  Emperor  was 
zen,  just  as  a  grand  parade  was  going  to  oome  off*,-  and  in  a  carriage 
near  him  was  one  who  did  look  much  like  ze  Empress,  come  to  see  ze 
fine  sight.  Ze  young  fellow  rode  up,  all  covered  wis  mud  and  dust  wis 
travelling,  and  *anded  a  bundle  of  papers  to  ze  Emperor.  All  ze  grand 
officers  of  ze  staff*  did  frown  and  look  astonished,  but  he  did  not  mmd 
zem.  But  wen  ze  Emperor  looked  up  and  talked  to  ze  generals  wiz 
him,  and  all  ze  ladies  looked  surprised  at  ze  impertinent  young  fellow, 
he  did  blush  up  to  ze  eyes.  Zen  he  feared  he  had  committed  some  mis- 
take, and  had  deliver^  a  package  of  love-letters,  instead  of  ze  right 
papers. 

*  *  Who  may  be  ze  bearer  of  zis  dispatch  ? '  said  ze  petit  corporal 

*  Your  humble  servant.  Sire,*  said  ze  youngster.  *  Are  you  ze  captain 
of  cavalry  who  first  broke  ze  enemy*8  line  ?  No,  you  must  be  too 
young,  certainly,*  he  again  went  on.  Zen  ze  chap  did  pluck  up  courage 
and  reply,  *  Ze  same.  Sire,  who  was  so  fortunate.'  Zen  all  ze  ladies  did 
look  pleased,  and  ze  Empress  motioned  to  ze  petit  corporal,  who  said 
somezin*  to  her.  Ze  very  next  morning  ze  impertinent  young  fellow 
went  on  parade  as  chef-de-battationy  and  on  his  left  breast  did  hang  ze 
cross  of  ze  Legion  cTHonneur  !  *     As  he  concluded  his  tale,  he  drew 
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firom  an  mner  pocket  of  his  cost  the  beootilal  inlaid  testimonial  men- 
tioned, and  reyerentially  kissed  it. 

.  *  Well,  yes,  Oonftt,  but  yon  have  not  yet  told  us  how  you  got  your 
TibbcHi  and  cross  ? ' 

*  'Ave  not  I  ? '  said  he  excitedly,  violently  striking  his  swelling  bosom, 
as  he  held  alofl  ihe  symbol  of  great  deeds.  '  Zis,  zis  is  ze  young  officer. 
But,  dear  isiie !  I  am  betrayed  into  speaking  too  much  of  myself.  How 
fine  ze  day  is,  to  be  sure !     Will  you  pass  ze  wine,  mi  boy  ?  * 

If  the  Count  was  a  pleasant  companion  in  the  officers'  messj  he  was 
more  highly  esteemed  by  the' men  in  the  ranks,  who  in  fact  doted  upon 
him.  '  Hurrah  for  tiie  Oount  de  Bunghole  ! '  they  used  to  exclaan ; 
and  he,  in^ead  of  being  ofiended  by  their  impertinence,  would  gently 
correct  their  seeming  blunder  in  his  surname,  which  pronunciation,  aftev 
all,  was  not  nxnch  out  of  the  way.  A  detachment  was  one  day  unex- 
pectedly sent  to  scour  the  country,  under  the  command  of  our  friend 
the  Ooimt.  From  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  ^  service  of  many  stragglers,  to  £11  up  the  required  number. 
On  &e  way  back,  the  party  halteid  at  a  rancho,  ostensibly  to  search  fof 
the  suspected,  but  really  seeking  a  pretence  to  invite  themselves  to  the 
ho^italities  of  the  place.  The  Captain  would  fain  have  indulged  his 
eqpper-throaters  with  a  dash  of  the  exhilarating  fluid,  but  the  host 
intormed  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money ;  so  he  was  constrained  to  let  them  refresh  on  milder  cheer. 
With  that  strained  politeness  which  characterizes  the  Spanish  race,  the 
zanchero  sfwead  his  board,  and  gravely  informed  the  Captain  that  the 
house  and  all  that  was  in  it  was  his  own  —  a  custom  which  not  a  little 
astonished  us,  rmial  we  became  learned  in  their  shallow  doings.  The 
table  was  waited  upon  by  a  fair — if  a  brunette  can  be  called  fiur-** 
seilorita,  to  whom  our  friend  made  soft  speeches. 

The  blandishments  of  the  soft-eyed  one  had  nearly  stolen  the  a£feo- 
tioBS  of  the  old  beau,  a  ihefl  oft^a  perpetrated  upon  him,  making  him 
a  willing  jnisoner,  when  tiie  first  sergeant,  Maton,  (whose  fluency  in  the 
Freneh  made  him  a  valuable  favorite  of  the  Captain,)  jogged  the 
memory  of  his  officer,  and  the  hmnewaid  tramp  was  commenced. 

When  near  the  marquee  of  the  general  of  the  division,  our  fliend, 
whose  head  was  completely  filled  with  thoughts  of  fiituie  visits  to  the 
man  who  had  the  pretty  daughter,  turned  to  his  commoand  to  restore 
order,  for  it  was  full  time  that  loud  talking  and  jesting  should  cease: 
but  what  was  his  horrcnr  to  find  that  some  inexplicable  malady  had 
seized  several  of  the  soldiers.  One  oould  scarcely  stand  straight  with 
weakness  of  the  joints,  and  his  fixed,  vacant  stare  showed  that  his 
visual  organs  were  aflected ;  and  two  or  three  others  bore  distressing 
marks  of  the  ravages  of  the  dreadM  climate  upon  them.  The  kind- 
hearted  Frenchman  felt  a  deal  of  chagrin  that  his  poor  children — as, 
after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  marshals  of  the  empire,  he  delighted 
to  call  his  soldiers — should,  through  his  neglect,  be  exhausted  and 
sickened. 

Maton  thought  they  would  do  well  enough  if  permitted  to  lie  down 
in  the  shade  for  a  while.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion,  two  of  the 
worst  were  directed  to  fall  out  and  rest,  which  they  most  gratefully  did. 
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By<^adrby,  as  the  party  xnazchjed  on,  the  m«ii,  fer  the  most  pact^ 
became  abandoned  to  aU  idea  of  diac^line,  and  some  laved  quite 
noittly.  One  of  them,  itambling  against  a  shrob,  pitched  finrwaxd,  lost 
his  balance,  and  lay  upon  the  ground.  The  Comit  caught  his  musket 
as  the  man  was  falling,  and  immediately  remariied  its  great  wafjtxt 

<  Bless  me ! '  he  ejaculated,  as  he  threw  open  the  pan  and  blew  the 
priming  from  it,  as  a  preoauticmary  measure.  *Ze  foolish  fellow— 
sacre/  he  has  sto&d  his  piece  wiz  cartreedges,  'alf  way  to  as  mnzEle ! ' 
H^  was  amazed  that  such  temerity  could  exist  among  well-ordered 
troops.  Such  a  charge  would  not  alone  have  killed  the  one  who  fired 
it,  Imt  all  in  the  vicinity  too.  The  Captain  for  the  time  forgot  the  sick 
man,  and  drawing  the  ram-rod,  he  sent  it  into  the  barrel  with  a  heavy 
drive.  With  the  shock  the  load  apparently  condensed,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  jet  of  crystal  fluid  from  the  touch-hole  certified  to  his  dilating 
nostrils  the  true  cause  of  the  irregularity  of  step* 

'  Ha ! '  he  said,  as  he  laid  his  dexter  fore-finger  to  the  side  o£  his  nese, 
<  now  I  sink  I  smell  somesin*.*  The  secret  was  out.  All  were  silent, 
and  seemed  to  labor  under  as  much  dq>re8Bion  of  i^irits  as  dUd  the 
musket-barrel  when  the  Captain  punched  the  o(Hrk  down.  In  the  fiiit 
moment  of  anger  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  soldier  who  had  so 
exposed  himself. 

'  I  believe,  Sir,  that  his  name  is  6'  G- ,  of  the  •— — -  segiraent 

I  've  heard  him  complain  before  o£  a  weakness  in  his  head,'  was  the 


bat  sail  I  do  wis  you  t '  inquired  the  old  Count,  whose  feelings 
were  really  hurt 

It  was  something  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  to  ocmsult  culprits  in 
snch  cases,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  no  one  was  prepared  to  reiqpond. 
All  the  wretched  liquor  was  spilt  <ni  ihe  ground  as  a  sort  of  compromiae^ 
but  no  voice  broke  the  silence.  The  Count  pondered  over  the  affm  &Bt 
some  little  time,  and  concluded  his  service  with  them  by  making  a  brief 
oratioiL  He  told  them  that  he  should  leave  the  pumshment  to  tiieir 
own  consciences ;  that  fer  his  part  he  should  be  ai^amed  to  match  at 
their  head ;  and  then  dismissed  them.  The  internal  lashings  o£  the 
majority  of  the  law-breakers  were  so  intense  that  they  withdrew  apart 
into  the  shade,  and  took  a  refireshing  snooze.  Moral  suasionis  certainly 
a  fine  thing  in  the  army  and  navy,  quite  acceptable  to  all  likely  to  oome 
undw  its  benign  rule.  Give  men  sixpence  a  day  to  be  shot  at,  witknot 
the  slightest  opportunity  of  attaining  the  rank  of  an  officer,  whatever 
may  be  their  qualifications,  and  then  appeal  to  their  finer  feelings! 


We  had  passed  up  into  the  country  by  Puente  Nacional,  a  fine  and 
substantial  stone-bridge,  which  crosses  the  confluence  of  two  wild  rush- 
mg  streams,  and  overlooked  by  a  fortified  hill.  General  Canolizo  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  retire  before  the  head  of  the  American  army 
reached  the  spot ;  but  his  master,  Santa  Anna,  had  sent  him  back,  vrith 
a  flea  in  his  ear,  for  the  four  cannon  perched  upon  the  summit  of  the 
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cmhiflniw,  tad  bjr  ^  aid  of  thzeats  and  stout  oxeoBi,  the  gnus  -wine  cai- 
xiad  away,  leaTJng  the  podtioA  innocent  of  miechief . 

iiiter  matchmg  fcr  lerenteen  mike,  withoat  water  to  xnoieteB  our 
thioati,  we  leadied  Plan  del  Bio,  a  guarded  pan  on  the  high-way  to 
the  metzapoliBy  rasBing  thzongh  a  pioloimd  nmoe,  and  the  road  going 
over  an  degant  as  w^  as  safastanUal  white  ttone^hndge.  On  an  emi- 
BeBoe,  enfilading  the  fine  stroetoie  stood  a  diminntiTe  fort,  commanding 
the  load  hoth  ways ;  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  we  used  to  clamber 
by  a  tortuous,  steep  path.  On  the  top  of  ti^  hig^iest  tree  on  it  we 
eionhed  to  leok  fer  the  enemy  at  Cairo  Grordo,  four  miles  fiirther  on. 

In  the  plain,  between  two  mountain  ridges,  by  the  margin  of  Ihe 
peUaeid  Bio  del  Plan,  we  enoamjped.  Of  tents  there  were  but  three  to 
each  company,  owing  to  want  of  means  of  transpartation,  but  the  best 
habitatimis  ti^  could  be  erected,  under  the  circumstances,  soon  covered 
the  land.  Achilles  himself  had  a  tent  or  hut  built  of  &,  and  thatched 
withreeds,  and  had  we  not  in  him  a  fiunous  prototype  ?  Allmanner 
of  huts  and  cabins,  haying  no  architectural  claims  but  sin^fftlicity,  like 
the  nestB  of  the  birds  of  Uie  air,  and  the  lairs  of  the  beasts  of  the  field* 
rose  l&e  fiury  msd^pelaoes,  and  teemed  wi&  busy  life. 

Of  the  thjnee  tenia,  one  was  the  arsenal,  in  which  were  stored  ibs 
arms  and  ammunition ;  another  was  £ir  the  ptorisiims ;  and  tiie  third 
fir  the  <rfken  er  the  sick.  An  individual,  whose  pers^ial  description 
would  haTe  been  precisely  the  same  as  mine  then  was,  made  an  explor- 
ation of  the  bushes  whidi  fonned  the  dense,  dark-gieen  back-gioond. 
A  seemingly  dense  copse  was  ibund  to  have  a  hollow  centre  of  ten  feet 
diameter,  the  arborescent  foliage  so  meeting  at  the  top  as  to  ftnn  a 
chamber,  &i  moce  jdeasing  to  my  taste  than  many  an  artificial  one  of 
greater  pretenskms.  My  taking  up  such  an  abode  was  not  entirely  a 
matter  ef  necessity,  but  it  was  rather  a  luxury,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration  the  paucity  of  accommodatiiHi  of  crowded  tents  and  barraAs, 
where,  too,  it  was  sometimes  a  marvel  that  the  fetid  air  did  not  destroy 
all  vitality.  The  respiration  of  so  many  human  beings  as  were  at 
difi^ent  periods  <^  our  sojourn  in  that  country  packed  into  one  sleeping 
apartment,  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  vital  oxygen  into  their  lungs,  and 
there  muting  with  carbon,  that  grand  eomponent  of  poor  humanity,  in 
ocHBomon  wiUi  charcoal,  generat»l  carbonic  acid,  alter  which  chemieal 
transmutation  it  vras  breathed  htih  again,  to  poison  the  atmoq>here. 
On  opening  the  doors  of  the  place  where  a  couple  of  hundred  men  were 
stowed,  a  stifling  ftune  would  rueh  out.  The  firesh  breeze  bore  off  a 
gaseous  cloud  as  a  grateful  bouquet  to  nourish  and  revivify  languishing 
TegetaUes  and  flowers  elsewhere ;  but  that  consideration  did  not  wei^ 
mnchvrithus.  For  the  very  good  reason  given  above,  I  never  failed  to 
select  an  airy  situation,  rather  encountering  the  devni  of  night  ^lan  the 
unvdiolesomeness  of  in-doors  in  the  tropics. 

Slinging  my  grasfrnet  hammock  to  hthe  saplings,  which  added  to  the 
springy  £9el,  there  was  a  luxurious  couch,  pillow  and  all,  for  him  who 
Imew  how  to  get  into  it,  and  a  spill  on  the  ground  for  the  unskillful. 
Numerous  were  the  execrations  against  the  fool-hardiness  of  attempting 
to  sleep  on  a  clothes-line,  £ram  those  who  failed  in  poising  their  bodies 
aloft.    It  was  not  my  business  to  instruct. 
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The  more  efieotually  to  guard  against  rain,  I  had  a  thick  blanket, 
Becnred  by  the  four  comers,  with  a  ridge-pole  in  the  middle,  thus  form- 
ing a  complete  sloping  roof;  then  swinging  my  portable  bed  —  the 
motion  of  which  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  more  or  less — 
though  it  poured  down  a  deluge,  not  a  drop  would  reach  me ;  and 
before  the  oscillations  ceased,  dehcidus  slumbers  took  away  all  conscious- 
ness, and  the  olairroyant  spirit,  on  light  pinions,  flew  away  on  a  missioii 
of  love  to  the  home-hearth.  My  sword  generally  hung  on  a  bough, 
within  easy  reach,  but  my  pistol  never  left  my  breast.  One  mid-night 
thefe  was  a  stir,  which  aroused  me,  and  made  the  pistol  leap  from  its 
hiding-place  at  full  cock. 

'  Patience,  my  dear  boy,'  said  a  voice  familiar  to  my  ears,  and  which 
belonged  to  my  chum,  Tom  S ;  *  do  n't  fire.* 

*  Is  that  you  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  *s  good,  brings  you 
here  at  this  time  of  night?  What  noise  is  that  ?  —  an  attack?'  Thers 
was  a  confused  sound  of  wagon-wheels,  the  rumbling  of  heavy  artillery 
and  trampling  of  horses  on.  ihe  high  road,  and  what  more  natural  than 
my  interrogatories  ? 

He  yawned  out  a  reply  that  the  division  of  the  army  commanded  by 
Gten.  Worth  had  just  arnved  from  Puente  Nacional. 

*  But  why  do  you  disturb  me  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  I  do  n't  wish  to  disturb  you.  Make  room  for  me  in  your  hammock ; 
fdeeping  on  the  ground  is  poor  fun.'  To  show  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
he  began  to  get  in. 

'Wait! — you'll  break  down  the  whole!  —  the  rope  is  not  strong 
enough  for  two.     There !  —  it 's  beginning  to  snap  1 ' 

The  fallacy  of  my  proposition  was  already  demonstrated,  for  stretch- 
ing himself  at  frdl  length,  he  composed  his  drowsy  senses  to  sleep. 
Soon  afterward  there  was  another  aggression  upon  my  personal  rights. 
The  bushes  stirred,  as  something  squeezed  through  them,  and  presently 
a  hard-breathing,  hairy  face  approached  my  own.  Was  it  a  wolfish 
visitant  to  my  rural  bowers  ?     No,  it  was  not. 

'  Is  that  you,  Charley  ? '  I  whispered. 

*  Wuh !  —  bow-wow  I '  was  the  friendly  reply  of  the  new-comer,  my 
friend's  favorite  dog,  of  no  light  weight.  Leaping  into  the  hammock,  he 
lay  the  remainder  of  the  night  at  our  feet.  *  What  is  good  for  master  is 
good  for  man,  he  seemed  to  say. 

When  the  gay  reveilli  aroused  us,  the  form  of  calling  the  roll  was 
attended  to ;  then  the  humble  morning-meal  was  discussed  ;  and  afrer- 
ward  we  sauntered  here  and  there  along  the  osiered  banks  of  the  Rio 
del  Plan,  or  explored  the  woody  hill-side.  The  danger  of  meeting  a 
hostile  reception,  in  straying  down  the  course  of  the  romantic  stream, 
gave  an  additional  zest  to  the  recreation  of  the  walk.  We  discovered 
a  cave,  from  whose  roof  the  water  percolated,  and  the  stalactites  per- 
petually oozed  and  dripped  water  of  a  petrifying  quality.  There  were 
bones  of  animals  who  had  doubtless  afibrded  a  repast  to  Mars'  sacred 
wolf^  and  those,  as  well  as  branches  and  twigs,  were  turned  to  stone. 
High  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  whose  exploration  would  require 
a  labyrinthine  clue,  rose  the  scream  of  the  ring-eagle  and  the  sharp  baik 
of  the  coyote,  while  flocks  of  bright  paroquets  chattered  away  in  the 
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trees,  and  birds  of  various  kinds  made  the  woods  vocal  with  their  joy- 
ous notes.  Alluied  by  the  scenery,  many  of  the  soldiers  wandered 
thooghtlessly  on,  until  the  miseen  bullet  whistled  through  the  foliage, 
more  than  once  with  a  fatal  efiect.  There  were  those  in  the  morning 
of  life,  when  the  exuberant  spirit  heeded  not  restraint,  who  could  not 
be  intimidated  by  perils ;  they  rather  courted  dangers.  A  party  of  rifle- 
men came  almig,  bearing  a  rude  palanquin,  made  of  branches  of  trees, 
on  which  lay  one  of  their  comrades.  The  poor  fellow  sighed  out  his 
parting  breath  as  they  bore  him  along.  In  an  hour  after  that,  they  had 
finished  the  labor  of  love  m  hollowing  out  a  grave  for  him ;  then,  wrap- 
ped in  his  blanket,  he  was  lowered  into  it,  and  three  vollies  fired 
over  his  remains.  It  was  whispered  about  that  he  had  not  died 
unavenged. 

How  different  is  such  a  life  to  that  of  the  denizen  of  the  darkling  city 
of  brick  and  mortar,  who  only  dreams  of  the  green  fields  that  the  all- 
pervading  rule  of  Mammon  will  not  permit  hmi  to  see !  Such  an  one 
is  not  entirely  unlike  the  monk  who,  lest  the  beauties  of  God's  creation 
should  seduce  him,  built  up  a  wall  before  his  window,      w.  h.  BsbwHi. 


E      L      E      O      I      A      0   . 


As  lifts  the  dewy  orient  bowers  a  wing  of  deepest  dye, 
•  Or  pale  at  mom  the  tender  glows  that  light  the  northern  sky; 
So  'niid  the  radiance  faint  and  white,  and  new  of  Paradise, 
She  went,  as  if  it  dawned  for  her,  before  she  left  our  eyes. 


Aye,  feir  her  end,  her  young  past,  too :  firom  fiUse,  unlovely  things 
Of  time  she  ever  turned,  and  bent  to  sure  sweet  minist'rings ; 
The  play  of  finer  sympathies,  in  most  exultant  life. 
Dissolved  with  her  like  melody,  ^th  rare  excelling  rife. 


Since  then,  0  fraughtfVd  years  have  been  unto  my  breast  and  brow; 
A  distant,  noteless  wreath  of  doud  is  all  her  memory  now ; 
Yet  sometimes,  and  I  know  not  why,  will  fancy  lighten  there^ 
To  render  from  its  hidmg  folds  her  image  on  the  airl 


And  as  again  her  seeking  tread  grows  audible  and  near, 

She,  speaking  not,  for  smiling,  all  her  joy  of  greeting  cheer ; 

And  ^reads  her  eye's  blue  heaven  round,  and  rears  her  brow  of  snow, 

How  stirs  the  heart  delicioualy  1  —  what  tears  ecstatic  flow  1 


It  may  not  last,  such  liappiness,  for  on  the  pint's  gaze, 
Now  strained  all  too  eagerly,  there  drops  a  dimmmg  haze ; 
And  well  it  is  the  spell  is  brief)  for  feeling's  tender  sake, 
(As  if  even  the  quivering  sound's  excess  the  crowded  seed  may  break!) 

-    JxBOXK  A  Mabet. 
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THE         TRANSITION 


Tin  poTtt  -who  M«m  to  die  In  etrth^i  radAfltrlft^ 
Onlj  win  doable  Ufe.*— Knub 


0  LiBERA.TS>  onel — Shan  tears  be  shed 
For  thy  swift  transit  from  tiiis  lodge  of  onrs? 

Where  thou  weit  not  at  bome^  nor  aatisfled; 
Where  sudden  frosts  traaifix  the  ftarest  flowen^ 

And  even  thy  highest  pleasures  only  led 

To  deeper  thirst  for  joys  that  never  shed 
Their  perfect  bloom  on  sablunaiy  bowers; 

Joys  to  a  purer,  holier  spbere  allied; 
For  thou  w^  not  a  ser^  but  nobb^  bom, 
Of  genius  and  of  God — all  low  deU^ts  to  soom. 

What  shall  we  mourn? — thy  pains?  — earths  pabui  at«  pest  I 

Thy  losses  ?  — giM  henceforth  to  thee  is  droBB. 
Woes  and  bereavements  ? — they  are  o'er  at  last! 

The  dire  death-struggle? — servant  of  the  Cross  I 
Who  had  a  martyr's  firmness  In  thy  br^ut, 

Though  o'er  thy  forehead  on  that  parting  day 
We  bent,  and  saw  the  chillmg  dew-drops  starts 

How  can  we  in  our  groping  blindness  say 
Whether  the  sentient  nerve  was  quick  to  know 
What  oft  our  h'ps  miscall — convulsion,  pang,  or  throe  ? 

Mourn  toe  for  thee  ?    We,  who  the  same  stem  field 

Must  reap,  and  on  the  same  day  pallet  Ue ! 
For  all  those  grosser  particles  must  yield 

To  the  same  subterranean  solvency. 
Ere  from  its  cell  of  mystery  and  gloom, 

Amid  the  rending  rodcs  and  flimiing  akies^ 
And  cleaving  cerements  of  the  prisoning  tomb, 

The  immortal  body  in  that  glory  rise^ 
Which  He  who  cannot  swerve  hath  promised  sure 
To  those  ^0  sleep  in  Oheist,  and  patiently  endure. 

Thoughts  firom  thy  grave^  dear  fKend,  how  strong  thdr  trace! 

Bright  wings  unfold  and  n>irit-voioeB  cry. 
There  is  no  death  I  —  but  only  change  of  place  I 

Can  there  be  death  to  immortality  ? 
In  God's  great  universe  is  room  fbr  all 

The  souls  that  Hb  hath  made.    Tbe  shroud,  the  pall, 
False  banners  of  a  fancied  victoiy, 

Boholdl  their  tyrant  terrors  fade  and  fidl ! 
Out  of  the  ship,  pale  trembler!    Tread  the  shore 
Of  the  eternal  life !    Tliy  league  with  time  Is  o'er! 

Question  not  God  !  O  creature  of  the  dust! 

Make  no  conditions  where  thy  lot  shall  be ; 
Ask  thoa  no  pledge  of  Hdc!    Be  still  and  trust; 

Trust  and  be  joyftil,  for  His  love  is  fi-ee. 
Pass  on  in  faith  where'er  Hb  bids  thee  go; 

Gird  thee  with  truth,  in  sun-light  or  in  shade ; 
Uproot  the  weed  of  seH  and  meekly  sow 

Sweet  seeds  of  love  fbr  all  His  hand  hath  made ; 
Buikl  not  on  rituals:  make  His  will  thy  text^ 
And  all  is  well  with  thee  in  this  world  or  the  next 
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*6t  Jove  !  Frank/  said  I, '  you've  sayed  my  life ! '  and  I  gave  my 
ooalrfiie  a  fearfiil  poke  mider  the  ribB,  and  catching  a  woe-begone  chair 
liy  the  ear,  I  dragged  it  to  me.  '  One  half-hour  more  d  this  doloion^ 
drumming  pattering  in  my  ears,  ten  minutes  moce  of  this  infernal  hum- 
drum loom  all  to  myself,  you  might  have  bul  me  good-bye  fiir«ver ! 
"What  under  heavvai  was  it,  though,  brought  you  here  this  dismal  night  ? 
Tou  surely  could  n't  rain  down.  No!  no!  it  doesn't  rain  such  godd 
company  in  Normnber.  But  never  mind;  kick  off  your  boots  and  set- 
tle yourself  com&rtahly  for  the  night  Here  you  are,  and  here  you 
stay.' 

Frank's  wet  boots  went  ^ying  into  the  comer,  and  his  shaggy  great* 
ocMtt,  gemmed  all  over  with  little  rain-beads,  wastmstingitseSfcelaiplap 
oently  at  the  grate,  and  the  ill-conditioned  chair  vras  teetering  W-and- 
fio,  with  two  pair  of  bachelor  stockings  on  ther  top-most  bar. 

But  I  sprang  n^  hastily,  with  a  muttered  apology  £»  my  neglect,  and 
went  fumbling  about  in  the  dadc  recesses  that  so  abundantly  perplex 
mythrifty  lai^-lady,  making  fearful  havoc  in  the  serried  ranks  m  flasks, 
and  demijohns,  and  bottles,  till  my  hand  grasped  the  one  it  knew  so 
well,  and  dragged  it  forth  to  light ;  but  my  heart  misgave  me  when  I 
heard  no  mmre  that  musical  splash,  and  I  knew  that  Uie  spirit  had  de- 
parted, leaving  for  its  legacy  the  fragrant  odor  of  Glenlrvat,  that  lin- 
gered so  graterally  in  my  nostrils. 

'  It 's  no  use  to  heat  the  water,  Frai^  ; '  and  I  pulled  lustily  at  the 
beQ  till  our  black  Ganymede  thrust  in  his  grizzled  head,  ducking  and 
ducking  at  the  door,  and  (diuckling  his  *  Yes,  Sah's,  till  a  thick  cloud 
tock  him  out  of  our  nght,  and  by-and-by  he  loomed  up  again  through 
the  dense  fog  we  were  creating,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  half-dozen  of 
Barclay  and  Perkins'  best. 

'  Bern  1 '  said  my  finend,  irreverently  curtailing  my  baptismal  appel- 
lation, and  Uovnng  aside  the  wreathing  smoke, '  how  goes  practice  now, 
eh?  any  more  dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums?  any 
more  ineasles  and  hooping-cough  t  papulation  xiang  and  health  below 
par  ? '  and  Frank,  by  a  spasmodic  e^rt,  just  raised  himself  enough  to 
catch  a  glimpse  between  his  two  toes  of  the  eminently  disgusted  ex- 
pressiim  of  my  features,  and  rolapsed,  vnth  a  deep  groan,  into  his  chair. 

'  I  declaro  to  you,  Frank,  it 's  intdierable.  Hero  I  've  been  now  these 
six  months,  spoiling  the  prettiest  shingle  you  ever  saw  on  a  Imck  wall, 
smoking  ox  segais  per  diem,  studying  Bnlwer,  and  Thackeray,  and  Dick- 
ens by  the  cuHc  foot,  writing  poetry  by  the  ream,  and  running  ,i^  a 
sooro  at  the  publican's  that  positively  haunts  me ;  and  every  single  pro- 
fessional copper  I  have  received  in  all  that  time  wouldn't  count  up  this 
day  to  a  dollar ;  and  the  last  patiwt  I  had  —  let's  see;  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember — 1^  was  a  perfect  Afirioan  Venus  for  ugliness,  and  well-stricken 
in  years  at  that.  Well,  her  husband  discharged  me  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
and,  what  was  worse,  never  paid  my  bill,  which  I  had  all  beautifully 
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drawn  up  in  my  book,  item,  item,  item,  to  the  first  of  January.    Isn't 
it  a  shame  that  merit  and  industry  should  go  unrewarded  ? ' 

Frank's  indignation  must  have  been  intense,  for  a  perfect  strombdi  of 
murky  vapor  poured  fortlji  from  mouth  and  nostrils>  and  pufi*  ailer  puff 
came  up  in  silence,  till  the  heavy  cloud  concealed  him  from  my  view. 

I  wafl  reaignedly  consding  myself  for  the  joeglect  of  an  ungrateful 
world,  and  straining  my  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  favorite  pantar 
loon  pattern,  when  the  fog  lifted  a  little,  just  enough  to  show  that  Frank 
waa  travailing  in  birth  d*  a  new  idea,  luid  at  the  moment,  the  chair 
ttat  has  figured  so  conspicuously  in  our  debate  waa  abruptly  kicked  from 
UlT^der  my  feet,  and  down  I  came,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  on  the 
fioof. 

Sonultaneously,  Frank,  having  brushed  the  red-hot  ash  of  his  Ha- 
vana into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  shirt-front,  becawe  visible,  energe- 
tically enacting  the  attitudes  of  the  Laocoon,  and  somewhat  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  cleaniB?.his  bosom  of  that  perilous  stofi^,  so  that  we  had 
no  leJ0ire  foi:  the  piesent  to  attend  to  Frank's  brilliant  conception. 

At4kist>  af^r  giving  vent  to  a  number  of  interjections  that  savored  not  a 
little  of  impiety,  Frank  i^ained  his  composure  ;  the  equilibrium  of  the 
unfortunate  chair  was  restored,  the  two  ugly  old  men  in  cocked  hats 
were  crowned  anew  with  foaming  ale,  and  poured  forth  their  precious 
secrets  in  the  most  confiding  manner  into  our  boscnns ;  and  two  new  re- 
galias, pressed  most  lovingly  between  our  lips,  sent  up  their  undulating 
tmoke^ringlets  to  the  ceiling. 

Then  Frank,  in  a  more  Christian  mood,  renewed  the  conversation : 

*  By-the-by,  Sam,  what  ever  beoameof  that  sketch  you  sent  to  the 

what  the  deuce  was  the  name  of  the  thing? — the  Be-Be-Begenerator 
of  •^—something,  you  know  what  I  mean  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Frank ;  made  into  lamp-lighters  for  the  sanctum :  the  best 
thing  I  ever  wrote,  too.  Confound  the  thing  !  Genius  is  never  appre- 
ciated now,  Frank.  The  brazen  stupidity  of  Mammon,  wrapping  itself 
in  the  thick  mantle  of  Arrogance,  and  touching  over  its  supercilious 
brow  the  polished  beaver  of  sleek  Prosperity,  goes  rolling  along  on  the 
swift  wheels  of  pampered  affluence,  trampling  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
intellect  and  precious  thought,  and  crushing  in  its  Juggernaut  career  the 
weary  Inrains  and  aching  hearts  of  Genius  ! ' 

*  Loan  bless  your  soul,  Sam  I  and  that 's  what  makes  the  streets  so 
muddy,  is  it?' 

*  But,  Frank,  I  have  it  I  I  've  got  an  idea !  no  more  shall  the  sordid 
golden  calves  of  Fortune  ride  abroad  in  sumptuous  chariots,  Ickiking 
contemptuously  down  upon  the  poverty-stricken  sons  of  Apollo  !  No ! 
A  new  era  has  come,  and  I  am  the  man  for  it ;  they  shaU  be  crudied, 
they  shall  be  overturned;  and  this  arm  and  this  pen  shall  do  it! 
Look  here,  Frank ! '  and  I  brought  forth  my  last  great  manuscript, 
directed,  *  Grood  Mr.  Editor '  —  in  a  fair  xound-hand — '  to  your  most 
gifiied  s^f ! '  and  I  watched,  with  a  sensation  of  most  keen  delight, 
the  stunned  and  puzzled  expression  of  Frank's  coimtenance  as  he  pe- 
rused the  title :  *  The  Soirees  of  Fifth  Avenue  ;  or,  Belshazzar^s  Feast ; 
beang  an  Humble  Attempt,  by  a  New  Daniel,  to  Interpret  Suitably  the 
Hand-writing  on  the  Wall.' ' 
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*  Well,  now  for  the  dream,  and  the  interpetation  tfaflreof,  0  most  ex- 
cellent judge  ! '  ezolaimed  Frank,  reetrreimg  his  speech,  taking  down 
his  feet  £roin  their  dizzy  he%ht  to  reat  them  on  the  hioad  oane^hottom 
of  the  chair,  and  taking  an  afictionate  leave  <tf  his  mng,  *  Proceed,  0 
Daniel,  with  the  wion  1 ' 

'  Ton  rem^nber,  Frank,  that  great  affidr  at  Ifn.Flutns's  last  winter! 
It  was  the  grand  party  of  the  season.  You  remeinbw  how  the  eWant 
envelopes  contaimng  the  preeioiu  '  comi^iments '  held  pocscsaon  m  a 
foil  week  of  Uw  choice  comer  of  oor  loddng-glasses ;  you  know  what 
mortal  agonies  we  safiered,  the  last  two  days ;  hew  ^e  Mack  dress-eoat 
bagged,  and  the  pantaloons  wrinUed  and  bolged  ont  in  most  tmgainly 
fashion  at  the  knee  I  what  a  fiery  trial  onr  patience  underwent  when 
iSbe  patMit-leathers  came  home  at  Ihe  veiy  fait  hour,  and  clasped  our 
tortured  extremities  in  their  unrelenting  gripe,  till  we  thought  of  the 
inquisilion  9  You  remember,  on  the  CTentfol  night,  the  glue  of  gas 
that  hiinded  ns  when  we  entered  the  gorgeens  rooms  f  tiie  dignified 
obeisanee  of  Mre.  PlntuB,  and  die  serene  courtesies  of  the  two  eligiUe 
Miss  nutuses !  you  recall  old  Plutus,  in  his  e^qmnse  of  white  Test,  and 
his  big  dianond  pin«  the  dropr  of  agony  upon  his  red  and  heated  brow, 
and  his  husky  tones  of  welcome  ?  You  favfe  not  fi>rgotten  the  blase  of 
jewels,  the  sweeping  trains  of  satins  and  Telvets,  the  snowy  bosoms,  and 
the  plump,  tapering  arms;  the  sunny  brunettes,  and  the  dawiling 
blondes ;  the  flashing  Hack  eyes,  and  that  pair  (^lovely  blue  that  lured 
you  away  into  the  conservatory?  Then  yon  remember  the  crash  of  Dod- 
worth's  nddles,  and  the  imperious  summons  of  the  c(»net-arpist(m !  how 
donUe  sets  v^ere  formed,  and  the  mazy '  ladies'  chain '  and  complicated 
'  fi>r-waid  three,'  threw  the  long  suite  of  rooms  into  one  brilliant  scene  of 
confusicA.  There  was  nothing  but  the  vile  shrieking  of  fiddles,  and  the 
shrill  oontenlaon  of  clarionet  and  comet,  and  the  rui^  of  wide-spread- 
ing skirts  firom  one  end  of  the  parlors  to  the  other.  And  then,  when 
the  sets  broke  up,  and  you  fondOy  hoped  finr  some  rational  conversation 
vrith  the  intelligent  young  lady  kind  Destiny  had  thrown  in  your  way, 
one  more  scrape  upon  the  violins,  and  up  starts  a  horde  of  smart  ho- 
munculi  in  frock-coats,  marvellons  tight  continttations,  and  extensi'^ 
cravat-ties,  lovingly  embracing  as  manyHouris  in  their  aims,  and  airay 
they  whirl  in  tiie  redowa  or  poUrarredcwa,  and  one  moment  you  come 
in  contact  vrith  a  force  that  drives  the  breath  out  of  your  body,  and  you 
recover  to  be  precipitated  into  the  arms  of  the  charming  young  lady 
next  you,  who  does  not  dance.  And  while  in  the  very  earnestness  of 
an  ffisthetic  discussion  with  the  lady  on  your  left,  in  idiom  you  have 
discovered  all  the  rarest  qualities  of  intelleet  and  the  charms  of  sense, 
refinement,  and  delicate  fancy,  she  is  snatched  away  by  a  small  monkey 
of  an  uncertain  age,  who  stretches  his  neck  to  dislocation  to  address  her, 
and  your  loftiest  flight  is  checked  in  mid-career,  and,  plump,  down  you 
come  to  vulgar  earth.  And  by-and-by  she  is  dropped  down  in  her  old 
place,  all  red«  and  heated,  and  brei^ess,  and  actually  perspmng, 
Frank !  to  beg  of  you  her  fan  that  you  have  been  holding  fcr  her,  like 
a  fool,  ever  since  she  left  you,  and  she  utters  some  odious  commonplace 
about  the  heat  of  the  rooms —  she,  tiiat  angel  of  perfection  that  you 
deemed  her  !    And  now  young  gentlemen  are  pulling  up  their  lunp 
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ooUaiB,  and  absent-miiided  old  gendemen  are  mo]|^[iiiig  their  fineheads 
with  huge  bandannas,  to  the  constemation  of  their  fastidious  consort^ 
and  you  begin  to  think  yourself  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  oven.  And  by 
the  time  you  have  thorouj^y  satoiated  the  second  handkerchief  you  so 
providentially  brought  with  you,  crash  goes  the  band  to  the  Druids'  Cho- 
rus, and  you  find  yourself  passiyely  swept  along  in  the  eddies  of  a  hu- 
man current,  with  a  bale  of  silk  at  your  right  elbow,  till  you  recaver 
consoiousnees  in  a  crush  of  gauze  and  satin,  and  black  waiters  axe  scur- 
rying here  and  there,  and  toppling  icebergs  of  cream  are  being  assailed 
by  a  dozen  eager  knives,  and  aerud  castles  of  fanciful  confectionery  are 
remorselessly  hacked  down ;  quivering  shapes  of  delicate  jellies,  and 
spotless  blanc-manges  are  ruthlessly  carved  away ;  cascades  of  Naming 
champagne,  with  a  report  like  the  crack  of  doom,  descend  inevitable  upon 
rich  dreraes  ;  and  soups,  and  preserves,  and  bon-bons  are  spilled  in  ruinous 
provision  over  the  expensive  tapestry  carpet.  And  in  the  course  of  half- 
an-hour  the  table  is  strewed  with  the  disjointed  relics  of  that  elegant 
banquet,  and  decidedly  inebriated  young  m^  are  moving  for  the  door  ; 
the  scene  begins  again  in  the  parlors,  and  continues  with  unabated  zeal 
till  yourself,  and  all  sensible  men,  take  leave  in  sheer  di^;ust.  And 
when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  a  horrid  head-ache,  and  dis- 
agieeable  recollections  of  that  bowl  of  punch,  and  intense  loathing  at 
the  thought  of  breakfast,  and  some  maudlin  words  upon  your  parched 
lips,  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  tiie  aagel  you  saw  last  night,  do  you 
feel,  Frank,  as  if  you  had  been  fUfilling  the  whole  duty  of  man?  does 
it  seem  to  you  that  you  have  been  employed  in  the  most  suitable  man- 
ner possible  for  an  intellectual  being  ?  have  you  an  idea  that  the  dignity 
of  your  ^>ecie8  has  been  thoroughly  preserved,  or  that  you  have  acted 
in  every  way  ccmnstently  with  the  character  you  are  anxious  to  preserve 
in  the  world  of  mind  ?  ' 

Irresistibly  borne 'forward  by  the  torrent  of  my  eloquence,  I  had  reck- 
lessly flung  away  the  best  half  of  my  segar,  and  was  declaiming  over 
the  top  of  my  chair  in  such  thrilling  tones  that  Frank  could  sit  still 
no  longer,  but  rose  and  capered  round  the  loom,  to  the  Mazourka  step, 
and  took  up  his  positicm  again  hefbre  me. 

'  So,  Sam,  that 's  what  you  're  after,  eh  ?  going  to  revolutionize  soci- 
ety!—  stop  dancing-parties?  —  put  an  end  to  champagne?  —  intro- 
duce intellectual  reunions?  — form  literary  cliques  and  mutual  admira- 
tion clubs  ?  —  have  Maecenas  coteries,  and  Augustine  festivals  ?  —  meet- 
ings of  genius,  and  associations  of  literati  ?  —  make  the  whole  beau- 
monde  one  grand  Eoyal  Society,  and  every  four-foot-high  dandy  an 
F.  R.  S?  Confound  your  impudence,  Sam  I  do  you  know  what  a  sim- 
pleton you  're  making  of  yourself? ' 

I  resdly  think  Fnuk  would  have  been  annihilated,  had  he  received 
the  full  benefit  of  the^  look  I  intended  for  him ;  but  fortunately  he  wba 
too  indignant  himself  to  notice  my  displeasure.  But  Frank  never  is 
angry  long,  and  now  he  squared  himself  into  an  argumentative  attitude 
and  took  up  the  discussiinL. 

'  Suppose  now,'  said  he,  and  with  philosophical  deliberation  he  re- 
moved, with  his  little  finger,  the  delicate  white  ash  of  his  segar ;  *  I 
know  not  how  near  I  may  be  to  the  truth,  but  suppose,  for  hypothesis' 
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smke,  that  ^1016  be  now,  in  tiu«  oar  goodly  metropolis,  tome  five  thon- 
nmd,  more  or  leflB,  of  rapid  young  moi,  -with  very  high  shirt-collan, 
ezoeeding  great  cravat-ties,  and  attenuated  personal  proportions ;  snp^ 
pose  that  by  unfailing  attendance  atthoee  sfarmesof  the  graces,  of  whidh 
Saraooo,  and  Dodwrnth,  and  Ohaneaod  are  the  high-priestB,  this  patri- 
cian guard  oi  ours  have  attained  unwonted  skill  in  the  divine  mysterisi 
of  scbottisch,  and  polka,  and  polka-redowa :  suppose  that  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  young  ladies,  rendered  more  or  less  faw^nftting  by  vaiy- 
ing  amounts  of  personal  or  real  estate,  have  been  similarly  initiated : 
suppoie,  moreover,  that  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  highly  accom- 
plished ornaments  of  society  are  thrown,  by  the  chances  of  a  party 
invitation,  into  a  hot,  glaring  suite  of  parlors,  three  deep,  never  having 
seen  or  heard  of  each  other  before,  and  perhaps  never  to  meet  again. 
Suppose  that  the  conversational  fund  common  to  the  whole  party  con- 
sists singly  of  a  few  remarks  on  the  gayeties  of  the  seascm,  the  excel- 
lenoiee  or  defects  of  the  reigning  tencv  or  soprano ;  some  trite  criticisms 
on  the  half-dozen  operas  with  which  the  poor  Knickerbockers  are  peri- 
odically afflicted,  and  some  exceedingly  venturesome  prophecies  on  the 
itate  of  the  weather  for  the  week  to  come.  (I  once  knew  an  evening 
party  entertained  till  two  in  the  morning  by  the  discussicm  of  the  last 
topic  alone.)  Now,  do  you  believe  that  you,  Samuel  Seaton,  M.I>., 
physician  and  surgeon,  in  good  and  regular  standing,  do  you  think  that 
you,  by  the  mere  fioniish  of  a  goose-quill,  by  the  vivid  flashing  of  your 
wit,  and  the  reverberating  peals  of  your  invective,  or  by  all  tiie  keen, 
^tteriog  weapons  in  your  whole  armory  of  satire,  will  be  able  to  keep 
these  three  or  four  hundred  young  people,  who  have  nothing  else  under 
the  heavens  to  do,  from  dancing  polka,  and  redowa,  and  &e  German, 
and  tiie  Lord  knows  what,  as  much,  and  as  oflen,  and  as  long  as  they 
see  fit  ?  And  because  you,  a  non-dancing  and  respectaUe  member  of 
society,  albeit  a  littie  dow,  have  your  toes  trod  upon,  and  the  divine 
Miss  Minerva  whirled  out  of  your  grasp  into  the  all-absorlnng  vortex  of 
the  poQca-redowa,  do  you  go  home  and  clamber  up  to  the  saddle  of  your 
Pegasus,  and  put  your  in^  lance  in  rest,  and  down  visor,  and  charge 
full  tilt  against  the  whole  ten  thousand  young  ladies  and  young  gentle- 
men who  ferm  the  picked  phalanx  of  New-York  society !  Why,  what 
di^rence  do  you  think  it  makes  in  the  sum-total  of  human  happiness 
whether  ten  tiiousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  city  on  the  con- 
tinent drink  champagne  and  dance,  or  drink  stnmg  oofiee  and  talk  scan- 
dal ?  You  remember  last  winter  you  attended  that '  refonn  party '  of 
Mrs.  Thucydides  Lucre's,  on  the  Avenue.  You  remember,  too,  how  old 
Bluebore  got  you  by  the  button-hole  and  edified  you  for  one  mortal  hour 
cm.  the  condition  of  the  stock-market,  the  prospects  of  Erie  dividends, 
and  the  destinies  of  Hudscn  River ;  and  no  sooner  had  you  escaped  firom 
his  dutches  than  you  were  feroed  into  a  dismal  recapitulation  of  the 
merits  of  that  brilliant  revival  of  Le  Prophtte,  illustrated  by  sepul- 
diral  variations  on  the  .Solian,  on  the  chorus  of  the  three  Anabaptists, 
and  you  were  only  saved  from  leading  out  the  venerable  Miss  PoUy 
Hymnia  to  supper  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the  scraggy  Miss  Diana 
Crane ;  and  would  you,  reckless  man  that  you  are,  would  you  draw 
down  upon  our  heads  a  nightly  repetition  (^  these  honors  ?    Why,  my 
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dpar  fellow,  only  think  of  it  I  — of  an  endloii  treadrmill  oiioidt,  rxp  ooo 
side  and  down  the  other,  of  thiee  long  parloiBi  with  a  ghastly  smile  ta 
this  acquaintance,  and  an  insipid  nod  to  that  other ;  a  sickly  giin  toyomr 
unhappy  partner,  to  intimate  that  it 's  something  funny,  and  a  pamlol 
show  of  ivory  to  your  finend,  to  expiass  how  muck  you  're  delighted ;  an 
eternal  buzz  in  your  ears,  worse  than  a  thousand  ootton-spindles,  a  peipe- 
tual  promenading  to  supper,  without  ever  getting  there,  and  usdbe^ped 
by  the  grand  music  of  liorma!  that's  what  our  parties  would  be  with- 
out da^mig.  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  stop  dancing,  but  you 
can 't  stopfolly ;  you  may  check  the  pdka,  but  you  can't  arrest  stiqiid* 
ity  :  full  nine-tenl^  of  party-going  brains  may  lis  well  be  whirling  in 
the  redowa,  as  stagnating  in  the  promenade ;  and  for  the  matter  dffii- 
volity,  I  'd  rather  blow  <£  the  noth  from  the  top  of  society  than  be 
choked  with  the  dull  lees  that  settle  quietly  to  the  bottooou' 

Frank^s  segar,  in  his  enthusiasm,  had  been  su£Ebred  to  go  out,  and  it 
wa«  some  time  before  his  face  recoveied  its  equanimity  of  expsession ; 
but  the  full  flavor  of  the  segar  came  back  again  after  the  first  few  nau- 
seous pufis,  and  Frank,  burying  hia  hands  beneath  his  coat-tails,  and 
serenely  surrendering  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  bright  ooal-fire, 
stood,  with  his  back  to  the  grate,  blandly  and  patiently  awaiting  my 
reply. 

*  Frank,  I  do  wish  to  heaven  you  had  a  more  consolatory  method  of 
giving  advice  !  Six  dreary  months  have  I  been  waiting  in  vain  for  a 
patient.  The  stirring  efiusions  I  wrote  for  our  national  birth-day  are 
hopelessly  buried  in  the  chaos  of  oUivious  Balaam.  My  thrilling  ro- 
mance of  the  Eevdution,  written  for  six  numbers,  was  returned  wi^ 
'  regrets  of  the  Editor ;  but,  etc.'  The  pathetic  passages  fimm  the 
'  Diary  of  a  YouQg  Physician,'  with  which  I  honored  the  new  magazine, 
'  though  they  certainly  possessed  merit,  were  too  exclnavely  piofessional : 
the  Editor  was  sorry,  etc.'  And  now,  I  swear  it 's  too  much  finr  Job ! 
the  very  minute  I  have  hit  on  something  that  would  astonish  the  world, 
would  put  me  on  the  same  pinnacle  with  Thackeray,  and  make  me  the 
lion  of  all  civilized  society,  here  you  come  to  pare  my  claws,  and  stroke 
down  my  ruffled  mane,  and  soothe  my  noble  indignation,  lest  I  should 
do  myself  a  mischief,  or  roar  too  loud  £»  ears  polite  to  hear  I  Beally, 
Frank,  I  do  think  you  are  cruel  I ' 

'  Sam,  what  a  fool  you  axe  I '  and  Frank  complacently  readjusted  the 
ends  of  his  cravat.  '  Did  n't  I,  in  the  kindest  manner  possible,  fimnkly 
tell  you  you  were  a  jackass,  when  you  sent  those  abominable  doggerels 
to  the  New-York  Palladium  and  Liberty's  Guardian  ?  Did  n't  I  reason  . 
with  you  like  a  father  when  you  were  so  infatuated  as  to  use  up  six 
good  quires  of  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  Monthly  Columbian  Magazine 
and  Literary  Gleaner  f  Did  n't  I  faithMly  seek  to  convince  jon  of  the 
ecror  of  your  ways,  when  you  so  madly  threw  away  your  mvaluable 
genius  on  that  block-head  of  an  editor  of  the  American  Fillibustero  and 
Democratic  Promulgator  ?  And  did  n't  each  and  every  one  of  those 
precious  efiusions  go  straight  to  the  devil  —  much  good  may  they  do 
him  ^- with  peremptory  osden  for  their  speedy  ignition !  and  now,  for- 
sooth,  you  deem  yourself  a  lion,  and  must  needs  bray  in  public,  for  the 
edification  of  the  polite  world,  and  the  infinite  coniuiton  of  your  firieods. 
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sad  think  all  the  while  that  we  aie  to  applaud  and  enoourage  yofo,  and 
neTBT  to  disoorer  the  long  ears  that  protrude  themselves  so  ostentatiously 
thrangh  the  bonowed  mane  I  Faugh !  it  makei  me  sick  1  it 't  too  dis- 
gnstingl' 

It  was  of  no  use.  I  am  not  convinced  yet,  but  I  cast  my  eyes  once 
more,  lingering  and  mournfully,  over  the  sonorous  title,  and  forced  back 
the  manusoript  to  its  niche  in  my  book-case.  And  if,  by  some  convul- 
aoa  of  nature,  this  gbrious  metropolis,  as  erst  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Hercnlaneum,  be  entombed  in  all  its  vigorous  life  till  centuries  and  tens 
of  oenturieB  have  fled,  the  happy  antiquaiiaa  of  those  times  will  find 
in  the  third  right-hand  pigeon-hole,  upper  tier,  of  a  certain  secretary, 
at  a  number  in  a  street  Uiat  modesty  will  not  sufier  me  to  mention,  the 
meat  vivid,  accurate,  complete,  and  life-like  portrait  of  New-Tork  soci- 
ety, as  it  existed  some  years  befine  the  miUennium,  that  the  genius  of 
man  was  ever  competent  to  execute. 


EB8T        A        LITTLE 


Kt  soul  is  very  weary  wit^  the  erowds  of  sharpened  faces, 
JIaiked  by  Oabx's  keen  and  knotted  lash  in  half  a  hundred  places, 
As  jockeys  mark  a  wilfol  horse  to  ke^  him  to  his  paces. 


Whole  continents  of  care  are  mapped  cat  on  men's  visage, 
And  yet  do  trae  aims  sanctify  the  anxiousness  of  this  age  7 
That  man  of  thirty,  how  came  ht  witii  fonowed  lines  at  his  age  ? 


Oeaselessly  the  life-march  moveth,  tramping,  bustling  at  all  hours; 
Ko  taking  noon-time  in  the  shade,  no  weaving  rustic  bowers, 
Or  learning  of  the  butterfly  what  he  learns  from'  the  flowers. 


In  vahi  the  babUing  brook  talks  on,  of  music  and  of  dandng. 
Wavelet  and  ripplet  oV  the  pebbles  singing,  i^)ringmg;  prancing; 
We  have  no  time  to  look  or  hear,  no  minds  for  such  entrancing. 


Repose  is  reason  half  &e  lime  for  even  the  eaglets  pinion, 
Though  up  toward  heaven  is  his  flight,  the  pure  air  his  dominion ; 
Man  may  not  rest  to  low  mean  wants  a  bond-slave  and  a  minion. 


Ohl  Thou  whose  loving-kindness  wrought  the  beauties  in  the  wild- wood ; 
The  vine-hung.rooks,  the  tinted  flowers,  the  all  that  Thou  hast  styled  good : 
Poor  out  on  wearisome^  working  man,  one  hour,  one  gush  of  childhood  t 


With  soft  sunbeams  wile  off  Ibr  onoe  tiie  helm  his  temples  frettmg, 
Give  to  his  dusty  brain  and  heart  a  warm,  soft  April  wetting; 
And  on  his  soul  in  kte  abed  down  a  bf^ytism  of  forgetting. 
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THE     FALLS     OF     THE     GENESEE,    AT     RO0HE8TB&. 


IN       THE       OI.DBN       TIME. 

Ahid  the  forest  ^loom  it  breaks, 

Amid  the  waying  woods ; 
And,  thondering  on,  its  yoioe  awakes 

The  deepening  solitudes. 

The  beetling  banks  in  grandeur  rise, 

Bode  lifted  over  rock, 
And  whirliagly  the  yapor  flies 

In  horror  uom  tiie  eiiock. 

Ko  human  sound  is  here  to  mar 
The  torrent's  solemn  strain ; 

But  gloriouslj  the  waters  war 
Upon  the  quivering  plain. 

The  winter  and  the  summer  sun 

For  ages  past  have  shone 
Upon  tins  torrent  wild  and  dun, 

Amid  its  woods,  al<»ie. 

At  mid-night,  when  the  tempest  roared, 
These  headlong  waters  dashed. 

And,  giant-like,  Uieir  vapors  rose 
When  mid-night's  lightning  flashed. 

Ages  rolled  bj,  and  yet  the  same 

Unoeaaing,  restless  flood, 
The  cataract  leaped  in  silver  flame 

Amid  the  trembling  wood. 


IN     LATBR     TZICX. 

Ajtoh  the  woodman,  witii  his  axe ; 

The  ploughman,  with  his  plough ; 
The  shehfi;  with  his  landed  tax; 

The  milkman,  with  his  oow: 

The  exile's  wagon,  loaded  down 
With  chums  and  butter-press^ 

And  babes,  to  make  another  town 
In  this  &r  wilderness. 

They  reach  this  spot,  tiiis  hallowed  spot, 

This  organ  of  Uie  woods. 
And  pitch  the  tent,  and  bufld  the  cot, 

And  pQe  their  worldly  goods. 

Soon  from  its  height  the  waving  tree 
Falls  at  the  woodman's  stroke. 

And  soon  another  minstrelsy 
Amid  these  wild  scenes  broken 
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The  gathering  groupe  were  hxuj  then, 

The  smoke  was  m  the  air, 
And  from  the  ranks  of  exiled  men 

Arose  the  evening  prayer. 

The  doctor,  and  the  lawyer  too, 

Have  gathered  to  the  spot^ 
And  Love  has  tried  what  he  can  do 

To  huild  himself  a  oot 

The  rushing  tide  leaps  not  as  when 

Upon  their  gaze  it  broke; 
But,  chained  up  by  these  iron  men, 

It  moves  the  miller's  spoke. 

It  turns  the  mill-stone  in  the  mill, 

It  toms  it  night  and  day, 
And  all  of  power  that 's  lost  to  skill 

Is  its  eternal  spray. 

Like  spirit  of  the  toiling  man, 

That  spray  is  free  to  rise. 
And  revel,  after  life's  brief  spai^ 

In  beauty  'mid  the  skie& 


IK     THE     PRK8ENT. 

Now,  on  the  verdant  valley  grongrs 

The  yellow  field  of  wheat ; 
And  where  the  gentle  current  flowa 

Is  rich  Abundance'  seat 

From  valley  green  and  &ir  hill-side, 

The  harvest  diant  resounds, 
And  sparidingly  runs  on  thy  tide 

Amid  these  teeming  bounds. 

Tall,  whispering  trees  are  standing  there, 

And  flowret's  gently  spring. 
And  maidens  bind  their  golden  hair, 

And  wild  birds  spread  their  wing. 

And  oft  amid  this  pleasant  scene 

The  Church  uplifts  its  head, 
And  tranquilly  in  church-yards  groeu 

Bepose  the  elder  dead. 

Oft^  stealing  from  the  opening  wood, 
When  moon-Ught  gilds  the  hour, 

The  red  deer  sees  thy  rippling  flood, 
Or  BeekB  his  sylvan  bower. 

But  here  thy  lulling  murmurs  cease, 

Thy  mighty  powers  begin ; 
Here  rolls  thy  tide  of  snowy  fleece, 

Here  sounds  thy  battb  db. 

No  hand  can  stay  thy  torrent  quite. 

No  iron  hold  thee  down ; 
No  waU  can  cage  thy  vapor  white, 

13iat  veils  the  tn^lkg  town  : 
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Bat  onward,  as  of  yope  thoa  woke 

The  forest  with  thy  roar, 
When  in  thy  voice  the  Ecbshal  spoke. 

And  smote  the  shuddering  shore, 

In  giory  and  in  grandeur  dash ; 

Leap  from  thy  barrier  high, 
And  let  thy  seetiiing  waters  flash 

Their  rainbows  to  the  sky  I 


A    COCK-FIGHT     IN    THB     HAVANA. 


BY      LLWTTEIH. 


One  blight  moming  in  the  month  of  December,  a  few  yeaxs  ago,  the 
Ohio  lay  swinging  to-and-fro,  under  the  guns  of  the  Moro  Castle,  in  the 
harbor  of  Hayana. 

Rising  and  falling  on  the  breast  of  the  billow,  like  a  beautiful  thing 
of  life,  with  her  tall  masts  tapering  to  the  sky,  her  half-clewed  sails 
hanging  gracefully  in  the  sun,  and  her  bristling  port-holes  showing  a 
row  of  teeth  almost  as  formidable  as  the  oastle  itself,  she  waa  a  tlung 
both  to  be  admired  and  to  be  feared. 

The  beautiful  quarter-deck  shone  like  a  well-polished  table ;  the  brass 
mountings  of  '  long  Tom,'  a  retqpectable  sixty-four  pounder,  glistened 
like  goldC  when  contrasted  with  his  black  muzzle ;  and  beneath  the 
belaying-pins  lay  sundry  well-tarred  ropes,  coiled  up  like  snakes  prepar- 
ing for  a  spring. 

A  slight  breeze  ripj^ed  the  water,  gently  wailing  to  leeward  the 
smoke  which  issued  from  the  aegars  of  a  few  officers,  who,  dressed  in 
the  gay  unifinrm  of  our  navy,  sat  discussing  the  merits  of  the  combat- 
ants in  a  certain  cock-fight,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  island  that 
day,  and  to  which  they  were  to  be  ooaTeyed  in  the  captain's  gig,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  tluit  purpose.  It  was  a  bright 
Sunday  moming,  the  £,y  genially  chosen  by  the  Creoles  for  their 
exhibitions  of  bull-fights,  cock-fights,  and  similar  rational  amusements, 
and  great  anxiety  was  manifest^  on  this  occasion  to  witness  the  sport, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  bets  which  had  been  staked  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Creoles  upon  their  favorites,  and  because  it  was  so 
arranged  that  the  field  was  open  to  competitors  of  all  classes. 

Symptoms  of  impatience  w^re  becoming  evident  in  the  countenances 
of  Ihe  officers  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  gig,  when  they  observed  a 
knot  of  sailors  congregated  around  the  capstan,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
'  Will  Glover,'  the  boatswain,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  American  sailor, 
approached  them,  and  touching  his  cap,  requested  permission  to  take 
them  ashore  in  the  yawl  instead  of  the  gig. 

The  request  occasioned  some  surprise,  as  it  was  rather  an  unusual  one, 
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Mid  tlis  captain  was  upon  the  point  rf  refosmg,  idi^ 
wliwpeied  in  hia  ear: 

*  There  is  a  Iniking  devil  in  Will's  eye,  which  ahoiTB  that  tiiere  is 
miaohief  in  the  wind  ;  so  let 's  see  what  it  is  abont.' 

The  qtii<^-witted  boatswain,  howeTer,  had  seen  the  impending 
i^nsal,  and  befoie  it  had  time  to  leave  the  captain's  lips,  he  had  told 
him  '  that  the  hoys  had  brought  out  in  ihe  Tesael  a  great  fighting-1^, 
iHiich  they  wanted  to  match  against  the  best  game-cock  on  ^e  uland, 
being  desirous  of  proving  the  superiodty  of  the  Americans  in  chickens, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else.' 

*  Beside/  continued  he, '  these  yellow  devils  win  our  money  all  the 
time  with  their  marked  caxds  and  loaded  dice,  and  we  are  burning  to 
have  our  revei^e. 

'But  what  land  of  a  bird  hare  yon  got  ihcre  f '  said  the  captain ; 
*  yon  cannot  hope  to  fight  one  of  the  half-bred  game-cocks  which  we 
Imve  at  home  against  the  qplendid  birds  which  these  Creoles  devote  their 
whde  time  to  breeding  and  training,  and  vrhich  are  perhaps  unequalled 
in  the  w^cntld.' 

*  Never  mind  4iat,  eaptain,'  answered  Will ;  *  we  have  a  bird  here 
that  is  known  all  over  the  United  States,  and  which  has  never  been 
whipped  yet,  although  he  has  had  worse  enemies  to  encounter  thaa 
theee  bili(w4ooking  Spaniards.' 

<  Well,  I  do  not  know  vrhat  misclnef  yon  are  after,*  relied  tiie  cap* 
tain,  good-naturedly;  *bnt  if  youwill  give  your  wt«d  on  behalf  of  these 
men,  that  you  will  behave  yourselves  properly  while  on  shore,  and  not 
taste  a  drop  of  li<|uor,  you  may  go.' 

Will  toudbed  his  cap  again,  a^  in  a  minute  di6ai^>eared  down  the 
hatch,  while  the  officers  stood  wondering  at  the  implicit  reliance  which 
he  seemed  to  hare  in  the  povrers  of  his  bird,  yet  at  the  same  tkne  con- 
fiding fully  in  the  veell-known  shrewdness  of  the  ibUow,  which  they  had 
often  seen  put  to  the  test. 

The  yawl  was  soon  lov^ered,  a  dozen  sailors  tq;nrang  into  it,  and  swing- 
ing round  to  the  gangway,  sat  silendy  waiting  for  ike  officers;  but  a 
knowing  snule  might  hare  been  seen  playing  about  each  man's  fitce, 
which  broke  into  a  cheer,  as  the  sturdy  boatswam  appeared  oa  tho 
monkey-rail  with  his  precious  bird  in  a  sack,  and  seizing  the  painter, 
swung  himself  lightly  into  the  boat. 

By  this  time  the  officers  had  become  as  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
cee^&igB  as  the  men,  and  as  soon  as  they  v^ere  seated,  demanded  to  see 
the  contents  of  the  bag. 

But  Will  assured  them  that  the  bird  virould  fight  so  mvtdk  better  if 
kept  in  the  daric  until  the  hour  of  combat,  and  pleaded  so  earnestly 
against  taking  him  out,  that  ihe^  at  last  yielded  the  point,  and  contented 
tiiemselves  with  listening  to  an  mteresting  but  entirely  fabulous  history 
of  *  The  Unknown,'  which  the  boatswain  rriated  leith  a  seriousnesithat 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  funeral  sermon. 

As  they  approached  the  shore,  he  concluded  by  saying : 

*  1  have  good  reason  fi)r  vnshing  to  preserve  my  \atd*B  secret  until  the 
last  moment,  and  although  you  will  discover  it  the  moment  he  is  pitted, 
I  hope  your  hcmors  vdU  keep  your  thoughts  to  yoarselves,  and  not 
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betray  us.  We  have  raised  all  the  money  we  oould  oa  the  ship*  and 
have  got  a  good  purse  to  put  against  the  best  cock  that  erer  crowed  in 
the  SLitTana,  and  if  your  honors  would  like  to  do  a  little  betting,  yon  can 
do  it  with  perfect  safety  on  this  bird,  or  my  name's  not  WiU  Glovei ; 
for  their  picayune  chickens  will  stand  no  more  chance  with  him  than 
one  of  these  fellows  themselves  would  with  me,  and  I  never  saw  any 
three  of  them  yet  that  I  could  n't  whip  in  a  free  fight.' 

Having  finished  this  modest  assertion,  his  eye  glanced  slightly  at  bis 
powerful  frame,  as  if  to  say,  'judge  for  yourselves;'  and  indeed  it 
required  little  judgment  to  perceive  &at  if  the  bird  resembled  his  mas- 
ter, he  would  prove  a  formidable  antagonist ;  for  Will's  clear  blue  eye, 
broad  forehead,  and  bright,  handsome  countenance  gave  promise  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  resolution,  while  his  thidc,  brawny 
neck  and  huge  aims  looked  perfectly  capable  of  performing  in  a  '  free 
fight,'  even  more  than  had  just  been  claimed  for  tiliem. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  party  had  landed  and  separated,  the  officers 
having  gone  to  a  livery-stable  to  procure  a  conveyance,  and  the  stalwart 
form  of  the  boatswain  could  be  seen  rolling  up  the  street,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  men,  whose  appearance  was  such  as  to  render  them  little 
likely  to  receive  interruption  firom  the  majority  of  peaoeably-diBposod 
citizens. 

In  about  half-an-hour,  they  had  reached  the  indotqire  which  con- 
tained the  pit,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  motl^ 
assemblage,  who  were  chattering  and  yelling  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
gallery  of  a  third-rate  theatre  in  the  United  States. 

Women  of  every  shade  of  color,  firom  ebony  to  dirty  white,  were 
seated  aroimd  the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  with  tables  or  trays  displaying 
oranges,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  alligator-pean,  mangoes,  bell-apples,  sapa- 
dilloes,  and  various  other  tropical  fruits,  while  men  and  boys  w^re  seen 
parading  about  with  every  variety  of  ^t  officious  bird  which  always 
msists  upon  announcing  the  break  of  day,  when  no  body  cares  about 
hearing  it. 

The  pit  was  surrounded  by  a  large  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holdiiig 
an  immense  number  of  persons,  and  there,  seated  upon  benches,  raised 
one  above  the  other,  sat  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  Havana.    There 

'Soft  eves  looked  love  to  ejes  which  spake  again. 
And  aU  went  meny  as  a  marriage-bell : ' 

but  nevertheless  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  seemed  bent  upon  enjoy* 
ing  the  sport,  and  the  '  soft  eyes '  above  alluded  to  seemed  quite  willing 
to  divide  their  favors  equally  between  their  cavaliers  and  the  chickens. 

Whenever  a  fine  bird  was  exhibited  and  matched  against  another,  the 
ladies  v^ere  seen  betting  with  as  much  vivacity  as  Uie  men,  although 
their  stakes  were  more  moderate  than  the  immense  sums  which  some 
of  the  old  Dons  displayed  upon  little  tables  around  the  edge  of  the  ring, 
and  which  they  won  and  lost  with  a  nonchalance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

Glover  and  his  ccnnpanions,  on  entering  the  amphitheatre,  took  their 
seats  near  the  door,  and  shortly  af)er  the  officers  of  the  Ohio  arrived, 
and  obtaining  places  a  short  distance  from  the  men,  were  soon  engaged 
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in  making  tiifling  beta  with  those  aimmd  them,  on  saeh  birds  as  hap- 
pened to  excite  ti^eir  admiration. 

Gallant  birds  they  certainly  were,  and  worthy  of  all  admiration ; 
bat  nnlees  history  is  to  be  disbeliered,  they  were  guilty  of  most  extra- 
ordinary anachronisms. 

Time,  place,  and  facts  were  ntterly  disregarded  in  the  scenes  there 
enacted,  and  the  Tery  dead  were  brought  horn  their  graces  to  fight  iix 
the  amusement  of  the  inconsiderate  spectators. 

Jolins  Gasar  was  there,  picking  a  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Welliog- 
tom ;  Plutarch  was  strutting  about  with  a  large  red  comb  in  his  head  ; 
Lord  Byron,  with  bare  legs  and  steel-spurs,  was  seen  running  away  from 
Ohristopher  Oolumbus ;  and  Mark  Antony  was  heard  prononncing  aai 
extremely  tautological  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Don  duixote. 

It  is  true  that  the  eloquence  of  this  Mr.  Antony  was  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  another  of  the  same  name,  who  once  began  an  address  by 
making  the  unreasonable  request  that  his  *  friends,'  as  well  as  the 
*  Eomans  and  countrymen,'  would  '  lend  him  their  ears ; '  but  his  style 
was  certainly  more  terse  and  laconic,  for  his  pre&ce  consisted  of  *  cock-a,* 
his  story  of  <  doodle,'  and  the  conclusion  of  *  doo.'  Such  brevity  should 
certainly  have  ranked  with  the  '  veni,  vidi,  vici'  of  olden  times,  and  ^e 
'  Sebastopol  est  pris  *  of  our  day.  But  to  return  to  our  unfortunate  bird, 
'Who  had  been  covered  all  this  time  with  sack-cloth,  if  not  with  ashes, 
and  who  had  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. Various  contests  had  taken  place,  many  a  gallant  bird  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  bravery,  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  was 
beginning  to  flag,  when  a  Creole  stepped  into  the  ring,  and  ofl^red  to 
match  a  splendid  bird  which  he  held  under  his  arm,  against  any  thing 
titat  had  wings,  on  the  island. 

No  one  answered,  as  the  bird  was  the  most  celebrated  one  in  the 
Havana,  and  the  owner's  efiorts  to  find  an  antagonist  seemed  likely  to 
prove  futile. 

Signer  Amigo's  black  game-cock,  '  Satan,'  was  known  to  every  one  in 
the  town  as  having  whipped  the  best  birds  the  island  had  produced, 
and  being  still  in  bis  prime,  no  one  cared  about  losing  a  fine  bird  by 
matching  him  against  this  '  0<eur  de  lion*  of  roosters.  Incensed  wi^ 
the  idea  of  winning  neither  money  nor  renown  with  his  favorite  bird,  he 
at  last  ofieied  to  stake  an  hundred  doubloons  against  fifty,  and  no  one 
accepting  his  challenge,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  ring,  when  our 
boatswain  sprang  up,  and  in  very  bad  Spanish,  a  smattering  of  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to 
match  him  against*  a  curious-looking  bird  which  he  had  with  him  in  a 
bag. 

'  Against  any  thing  that  has  vnngs  is  my  challenge,'  proudly  replied 
Amigo  ;  *  produce  your  bird.  Sir.' 

"Witlwut  frirther  parley.  Will  mitied  the  bag,  and  produced,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  ofiicers  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  the  most 
curious-looking  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribe  that  had  ever  graced  or 
disgraced  a  cock-pit. 

It  was  a  iHrd  about  the  size  of  a  large  rooster,  with  no  tail,  no  comb, 
cad  no  tteel  gaffles.    C<xnb  it  seems  he  never  had  had,  and  as  fijr  tail, 
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if  be  had  erer  been  Ueased  with  Boch  an  appeQd«ge>  the  rathlen  muIob 
must  have  *  clipped  it  ^rt  and  driven  it  in,'  &r  set  a  vestige  of  it 
lemained ;  and  to  add  to  the  disfigurement,  he  was  ameaied  with  a  nix- 
tuxe  of  grease  and  blacking,  unl^  his  <ffiginal  oolor  had  been  entixelf 
lost.  A  loud  shout  of  derision  arose  from  the  qpectatom  at  the  impor 
dance  of  the  Yankee,  in  ofi^ong  so  miserahLe  a  creatme  as  the  antago- 
nist of '  Satan,'  the  pride  of  the  Havana,  and  as  th^  doubtleaB  thnygfat, 
the  hero  of  an  hemisphere. 

But  to  the  experienced  eyes  <tf  the  officers  of  the  Ohio,  the  secret  was 
now  revealed,  and  beneath  the  grease  and  soot,  in  spite  of  the  dipped 
wings  and  chi]^ped  feathers,  they  p^K^eived  the  eye  of  an  old  bald  ewgle, 
and  the  terrible  beak  and  daves,  which  tiie  sailors  had  almost  managed 
to  conceal  by  covering  them  with  feathers,  taken  from  the  cfaidcens  of 
some  by-gone  dinner. 

The  officers  now  regretted  that  they  had  permitted  the  men  to  eoBM 
ashore,  as  tiiey  were  fearftd  that  the  artifice,  if  disooveved,  might  lead 
to  blows ;  and  the  determined  character  of  the  men  rendered  them  very 
dangerous  when  excited. 

Matters,  however,  had  now  proceeded  too  far  to  be  8tq;>ped,  and  they 
had  to  content  th^ooselvee  with  relying  on  the  prudence  d*  Gkyves. 
Although  they  knew  that  he  was  a  perfect  devil  when  his  blood  was 
vsp,  they  still  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  and  that  he  would 
not  make  a  disturbance  if  he  could  help  it;  so  hoping  that  their  presence 
would  have  its  influence  with  the  audience,  they  drew  still  nearer  to 
the  boatswain,  and  then  quietly  awaited  the  issue.  But  their  fears  were 
umeceesary ;  the  sailors  had  no  intention  of  getting  into  a  fight,  and 
as  their  chief  object  was  to  make  up  their  losses  by  winning  a  pile  of 
gold  from  the  Habaneros,  they  quieUy  staked  all  tne  money  they  had 
among  those  around  them,  generally  contriving  to  get  heavy  odds  in 
their  ferVor.  Beside  the  money  which  the  men  had  Im^ught  with  theid. 
Glover  had  collected  on  the  ship  about  thirty  doubloons,  twenty-five  of 
which  he  had  staked  against  fifty  of  the  ^gnor's,  who  had  graciously 
condescended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bet  (me-half,  in  consideration 
of  the  poverty  of  'Los  Amerioamos,^  and  the  other  five  he  had  managed 
to  idace  advantageously,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  to  three,  amcn^  the 
andience,  all  of  whom  seemed  anxious  to  have  an  importunity  of  *  turn- 
ing  an  honest  penny,'  by  fleecmg  the  ignorant  Yankees. 

Even  the  omeers  themselves  at  last  caught  the  infection.  Unable  to 
resist  the  pressing  ofllers  of  those  around  them,  knowing  the  power  of 
their  champion,  and  feeling  a  gallant  pride  in  sustaining  the  character 
of  their  national  bird,  they  bet  the  last  ddlar  they  had  with  them,  imtal 
the  amount  staked  by  officers  and  men  exceeded  an  hundred  doubloons, 
and  the  odds  given  1^  the  Cubans  had  amounted  to  nearly  three  times 
this  sum. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  was  arranged  that  the  birds  were  to  be 
fdaoed  in  the  ring,  and  then  both  the  Signer  and  Will  were  to  retne^ 
while  the  actual  death  of  a  bird  vras  alone  to  decide  the  victcny. 

The  birds  were  accordingly  set  down  a  few  feet  firom  eachoUier,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  tiie  Habaneros,  the  instant  that  *  Satan ' 
/mehed  the  ground,  he  threw  himself  into  an  imposing  attitude,  and 
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vtteted  a  eiow  of  defiaaee,  irlikh  rang  thnro^  the  bidlduig,  and  was 
immediately  aosweied  liy  a  dozen  of  his  neighbore  outside  ^e  walk. 
Bbuek  as  a  raven's  wing,  a  mc»e  heaoti^  biid  had  nerver  delighted  ^e 
ef»  of  the  Omhaxis.  He  wove  on  ha  neck  a  natural  raff,  whwh  looked 
liJkelhat  cmoe  irom  by  Mary,  Ctneen  of  Scots,  while  his  blood-^»d  comb 
looked  still  lodder  whim  oooEtested  with  the  jet-black  hne  of  the  lest 
of  his  body.  His  tail  fell  gnoefiilly  to  the  gioimd,  and  it  was  very  evi- 
dent to  discriminating  speotaton  that  he  wmiM  never  '  show  the  white 
fettdiar/  beeanse  he  ^  not  hapfien  to  possess  any  of  that  description. 

'  Cod-a<loodle-doo! '  was  all  that  he  said,  and  then  looking  round  to 
see  who  he  ooold  jkk  a  fig^  with,  he  espied  the  American  bird  cuddled 
up  in  a  heap,  as  if  very  much  annoyed  at  the  embairaaBing  poaitian  in 
wfanh  he  fcnmd  hims^  {daoed. 

Bat  if  astonishment  was  ever  depicted  upon  the  brow  of  a  chicken, 
it  eoftainly  was  depicted  upon  '  Satan's  at  this  moment.  More  than 
onoe  he  erlended  hsi  long  neok,  as  if  to  obtain  a  nearer  view,  and  eon- 
viaoe  htmself  that  he  was  not  deceived,  and  then  pnfied  oat  his  breast, 
aa  if  he  considered  it  moraUy  impossible  that  he,  the  descendant  per- 
liaps  of  a  race  that  had  crowed  over  Granada  with  Alhamar,  or  who 
poosihly  had  even  displayed  their  valor  befoire  Boric  and  his  Goths, 
could  be  pitted  against  such  a  dirty  specimen  of  the  *  canaille '  as  now 
stood  bdrae  him.  Had  there  been  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  ring 
soffisiently  large  to  have  enabled  him  to  stalk  majestically  away,  it  is 
pfTobable  that  tSiis  scion  of  Granada  would  have  declined  the  ccmtest,  in 
the  same  manner  that  we  might  suppose  the  *  Chevalier  Bayard'  would 
have  dedmed  to  sully  his  reputation  by  an  encounter  with  a  common 
pnze-fightar ;  bat  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  and  consoioas  that 
both  the  nobility  and  democracy  of  Havana  were  awaiting  his  move- 
mentB,  he  concluded  to  kill  his  antagonist  at  once,  and  eoctrioate  himself 
fiom  the  unpleasant  predicament.  He  could  not  shoot  '  aBayaid I '  or 
'  a  Satan  to  the  rescue  I '  for  his  voice  was  only  adapted  to  saying  that 
eternal '  cock-a-doodle-doo,'  and  he  had  no  lance  to  couch ;  so  instead, 
be  lowered  his  head  and  tail  to  a  level,  in  imitation  of  one,  and  then 
pceeip.tated  himself  with  unnring  precision  on  his  adversary,  making 
the  feathers  fly,  as  he  struck  him  a  savage  blow  with  his  sharp  steel- 
gaffi. 

Had  Mr.  Pkkwick  heard  an  insinuatimi  against  his  courage ;  had  a 
Yankee  peddler  been  discovered  in  the  act  of  selling  honest  nutmegs ; 
had  Macdonald  surrendered  at  Wagram  without  a  blow ;  had  Napolerai's 
'  Old  €hiard'  deserted  him  at  Waterloo;  or  had  *01d  Hickory'  been 
seen  seampering  away  at  New-Orleans ;  had  any  thing  in  feet  uttnly 
impossible  happened  to  any  body,  any  body  could  not  have  been  more 
oompletdy  thunder-struck  than  was  our  dilapidated  old  eagle  at  the 
impudence  of  this  vicious  chicken. 

The  few  battles  that  the  eagle  had  heretofore  indulged  in  had  always 
been  conducted  on  the  wing,  imd  oonosted  merely  in  his  pitching  into 
some  body  witii  a  kind  of  flying  artillery,  so  that  he  was  about  as  much 
used  to  this  kind  of  fighting  as  one  of  our  citjr-brigado  inspectors  would 
be  if  he  found  himself  dodging  Camanche  rifle-balls  in  a  Mexican 
swamp.    It  would  be  natmal  to  supposethat  <  his  eagle  eye  now  lighted 
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up/  and  that  the  rash  chicken  would  instantly  hare  paid  the  penalty  of 
hu  ^y,  but  he  did  not  do  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

As  the  cock  strock  him,  he  slightly  elevated  his  wings,  as  elderiy 
g^itlemen  elevate  their  eye-biows  when  they  hear  of  the  mad  fi:eaks  of 
younger  memben  of  the  fiunily,  ducked  his  head  like  a  goose  entering  a 
ham^oor,  twisted  his  neck  into  a  most  uncom&rtable  position,  to  tdce 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  matter,  and  then  calmly  walking  away  fiom  Uie 
irascible  individual  who  had  insulted  him,  drew  himself  into  as  G^heii- 
cal  a  po6iti<m  as  possible,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 

His  curiosity  upon  this  point,  however,  was  destined  to  be  very  soon 
gratified,  for  '  Satan,'  having  once  tasted  blood,  waived  all  di^raiee  of 
rank,  and  flew  at  him  again  like  a  fury. 

Three  times  did  the  eagle  receive  these  unwarrantable  assaults  with- 
out giving  way  to  his  temper,  and  although  his  feathers  were  flying 
about  and  the  blood  trickling  down  his  breast,  he  still  seemed  indisposed 
to  fight.  Every  time  that  '  Satan '  struck  him,  a  yell  of  delight  brdke 
&om  the  Cubans,  and  to  them  the  fate  of  the  nondescript  seemed  inevi- 
table; but  Glover  and  his  oompanions  maintained  an  imperturbable 
silence,  their  only  fear  being  that  an  unlucky  blow  of  the  spurs  mig^ 
Teack  a  vital  part  before  die  eagle  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  -whea  America  was  to  assert  hear 
majesty,  and  the  Habaneros  were  to  learn  the  danger  of  trifling  with 
her  eagle. 

The  last  blow  the  gallant  cook  was  ever  to  strike  had  beeii  struck, 
and  as  the  blood  spurted  from  a  deep  wound  made  by  the  gafls,  the 
eagle,  raising  himself  to  his  grandest  height,  extended  a  claw,  and 
seizing  the  brave  but  domned  li^  by  the  back,  pinned  him  to  the  earth, 
as  if  he  had  been  nailed  there. 

For  an  instant  he  gazed  upon  his  fallen  enemy 

'With  that  stem  pride  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel,' 

and  then  —  I  blush  to  tell  it  —  with  his  other  clviyr,  deUberatehf  puUed 
his  head  off! 

Do  not  smile,  reader ;  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  one^s  head 
^railed  ofi*,  even  if  one  is  a  chicken ;  and  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion what  a  chivalrous  chicken  this  was,  that  was  so  unceremoniously 
decapitated,  and  how  contrary  such  a  proceeding  was  to  the  usuid 
courtesies  of  the  cock-pit,  the  subject  becomes  a  grave  one.  Such  a  fi>ul 
innovation  upon  the  rules  of  propriety  was  heretofore  unknown  among 
chickens ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  *  Satan '  had  only  received  what 
he  had  so  often  dealt  out  to  others — death  —  yet  he  had  always  killed 
his  adversaries  in  a  high-bred,  chicken-like  manner,  and  had  never  con- 
ceived the  horrible  idea  of  pinning  his  enemy  to  the  ground,  and  then 
pulling  his  head  out  of  its  socket,  as  a  dentist  would  pull  a  tooth, 

0  CruikshankI  why  were  you  not  in  that  vicinity  then?  Why 
has  not  that  picture  been  faithfully  portrayed  by  your  truthful  but  sar- 
castic pencil  ? 

Collins  might  have  written  another  ode  on  the  passions  there  die- 
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idajfod,  or  J(dm  Banyan  filled  another  '  Pilgnm*s  Progress '  with  per- 
Bfnufioatkms  firam  that  ec&ae.  Death  was  there  in  the  £nm  of  a  headless 
tthirirflP ;  victoiy  in  the  shape  of  a  borly  boatswain ;  malice  in  the 
-sinisteT  looks  of  the  enraged  Cieoles ;  while  dismay,  ehagxin,  and  Tezar 
tion  were  faithfully  r^vesented  by  the  disoomfited  Signc»r,  as  he  stood 
-with  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  one  hand  and  the  ^ad  in  the  other, 
looking  *  first  upon  this  picture  and  then  upon  that.'  But  beside  these 
beautiful  images  —  to  the  disgrace  of  the  waggish  sailors  —  there  was 
a  sad  transposition  of  an  emblem  that  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  of 
doty  to  have  preserved  intact 

A  modem  poem,  which  has  been  made  trite  by  its  beauty,  tells  us 
that  onee  upon  a  time  Freedom 

'From  his  maosioQ  in  the  sun 
Had  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  girea  to  his  mighty  hand 
The  sjmbol  of  her  <^oseii  land : ' 

and  yet,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  all  this,  the  said  eagle  had  been 
taned  and  feathered  imtil  '  the  majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud '  had 
been  cimverted  into  a  creature  which,  instead  of  soaring  to  heaven  as 
the  presager  of  liberty,  was  running  ^ibout  a  cock-pit,  looking  very  much 
like  an  old  school-girl  in  pantalettes,  with  wide  mfi3es,  or  even  more  like 
one  of  those  stnn&g-minded  females  who  pass  their  declining  years  in 
asserting '  women's  rights  *  and  *  higher  laws,'  and  who  generally  beoome 
'  Bloomers '  about  the  time  they  ceaae  to  bloom.  Nevertheless  the  girl- 
ish attire  and  innocent  unconficiousness  of  the  old  eagle  were  not 
sufficient  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  backers  of  *  Satan ; '  and  if  they 
had  been  fallen  angds  themselves,  they  could  not  have  looked  more 
ready  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  than  they  did  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  name-sake. 

The  cry  of  *  uniair,  unfair  1 '  arose  from  all  sides,  and  symptoms  of  a 
row  were  quite  prevalent,  when  Glover  sprang  into  the  ring,  and 
snatching  up  his  bird,  roared  out  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  that  his  com- 
rades were  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  judge,  and  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  what  was  right,'  adding,  however,  parenthetically 
and  '  sotto  voce*  that ' if  the  juii^  did  not  know  what  right  waa, he 
would  probably  receive  some  instruction  upon  the  sulyject  before  Uiey 

Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  matter  waa  too  fdain  a  one  to 
admit  of  much  dispute.  <  Satan '  had  been  fairly  pitted  against  the 
nondescript,  and  if  the  nondescript  preferred  pulling  his  head  off,  to  the 
more  laborious  method  of  killing  hun,  by  spurring  and  pecking  at  him, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 

Whether  the  judge  had  overheard  the  conclusion  of  Will's  remarks ; 
whether  he  had  perceived  a  curious  fat-looking  pistol,  with  six  holes  in 
it,  which  the  fellow  had  contrived  to  leave  sticking  out  of  his  pocket ; 
and  whether  either  had  any  influence  in  bringing  his  mind  to  a  just 
decision,  are  points  which,  like  many  other  gentlemen  on  the  bench,  he 
reserved  to  hunself ;  but  his  decision  was  certainly  given  promptly  in 
favor  of  the  American  bird,  and  both  officers  and  men  immediately 
received  from  the  stake-holders  the  Ml  amount  of  the  bets.    Still,  not- 
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withstanding  the  favoiahle  decision  of  the  ennine,  Cuba  had  now 
become  to  &e  sailois  what  England  became  to  the  regicides  of  the 
seventeenth  centur^^ — quite  a  warm  place  of  lesidence,  or  to  speak  move 
plainly,  'too  hot  to  hold  them.' 

The  regicides  had  beheaded  a  king  of  England,  and  they  had  oaly 
beheaded  a  king  of  the  cock-pit ;  hSt  the  Cubans  were  as  likely  to 
aTenge  the  one  as  the  Stuar^  had  been  to  avenge  the  other,  and  there- 
fore, like  the  man  who  was  pitched  out  of  a  second-stoiy  window,  tiny 
*  conduded  that  it  was  time  to  leave.' 

Not  that  the  tais  were  really  pitched  out,  however,  for  although  pitch 
and  tar  are  almost  synonymous  terms,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  Ajmeriean 
tar  which  does  not  get  often  pitched  about  by  any  body  exe^  <dd 
'  Poseidon,'  the  chap  that  carries  a  trident  —  an  article,  by  the  way, 
that  reminds  us  either  of  a  cow-stable  or  our  grandmother  s  toasting- 
fork.    And  to  this  class  our  sailors  belonged. 

Had  a  due  sense  of  propriety  governed  their  actions,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  have  now  seen  them 

'  Fold  ttieir  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  sUttntly  steal  away : ' 

but  they  had  kept  quiet  a  marvellously  long  time  &r  sailors ;  so  viraving 
their  hats  above  their  heads,  they  gave  three  tremendous  cheers,  which 
fairly  shook  the  building,  and  then  forming  in  Hne,  marched  out,  straight 
through  a  crowd  of  men,  who  had  collected  at  the  door,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  their  exit,  but  who,  when  they  found  themselves  in 
actual  contact  vnth  the  sturdy  tars,  concluded  to  let  &em  strike  a '  bee 
line '  in  any  direction  they  preferred. 

The  officers  soon  followed  the  men,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  yawl 
was  bounding  over  the  water,  flying  back  to  the  ship  like  a  gull  to  its 
nest. 

Many  a  bottle  was  cracked  to  the  health  of  the  American  bird  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Ohio  that  night,  and  it  is  supposed  that '  brandy-smaahers,' 
to  a  considerable  amount,  to  say  nothing  of  *  gin  cock-tails,'  were  con- 
sumed in  the  forecastle  at  the  same  time,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
assisting  the  sailors  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  champion.  History, 
with  culpable  negligence,  has  not  transmitted  to  us  the  ftiture  fate  of 
the  bird ;  but  if  sailore  ever  die  solvent,  which  is  doubtful,  or  if  they 
ever  make  wills,  which  is  more  so,  depend  upon  it  that  as  *  Vogelweide, 
the  Minnesinger,'  once  did  for  the  birds  of  "Wurtzburg's  towers,  they  will 
leave  a  considerable  sum  to  be  invested  in  government  securities  for  die 
maintenance  of  that  gallant  old  eagle. 


WIHTBR:       AN       BXTRACT. 


liO!  blighting  frost  encroaches 

On  Autumn's  sad  domain, 
And  Winter  wild  approaches. 

To  end  his  feeble  reign : 
The  birds  of  passage  gather 

And  flj  across  the  wave. 
Their  guide  a  Hearenly  Fathib, 

Omnipotent  to  save. 


But  Hav,  with  reason  gifted. 

Cannot  the  hour  foreknow 
When,  Hope's  bright  curtain  lifted. 

Reveals  a  waste  of  woe : . 
When  clouds  send  lightning^flashes 

Our  idols  to  consume. 
And  dreams,  resolred  to  ashes, 

Are  scattered  on  his  tomb.    Hosmeb. 
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STbh*  of  Qtiakerbonu 

JJIMES  PARNSLL, 

TBB        QUAKBR        PBOru-UARTTR. 

[  Jamb  pAmnoi.  was  bora  In  Notdngiuun,  England,  of  bamNe  paraotSi  but  be  poMemdgood 
•bUltks  tad  allbenl  ednoatton. 

Wbea  OwmoB  Fox  vaa  imprisoned  in  0«rilsle»  in  165S,*  Pabnxu.,  then  in  his  serenUenth 
yMT^fras  amoog  thosa  who  visitod  the  great  Quaker  in  prison,  and  the  reaoH  was  the  etrnwrnkm  of 
thayoongTlstlortothefkithof  theQaakerSiOfwhlchhe  afterward  beeame  an  eminent  exponndeft 
md  ftir  wUeh  he  was  the  flrrt  martjr. 

PAunLLb^gan  to  preach  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and,  in  putoanee  of  his  mission, 
want  to  OambiMga  aboat  April,  1666,  where  he  was  ehaUeoged  by  the  Baptists  to  pnbHo  disi>ata- 
tlon:  the  ftme  of  Ua  eloquence  and  power  had  preceded  him. 

The  meeting  was  held,  botreanlted  in  little  dlseossion  and  mnch  dlstorbance,  chiefly  (according 
«o  Pashbll)  from  'brotish  scholars  who  plotted  against  me,  and  fhnn  Baptista  and  Independents 
irbo^  tboogh  bitter  enemies  to  eaoh  other,  were  Joined  iHends  against  m^* 

Ho  coffitinned  preachings  dispnting,  and  exhorting  during  fonrteen  days,  when  he  was  committed 
to  jail  by  William  Puauano,  Mayor  of  Cambridge^  on  a  charge  *of  iasning  two  papers,  one 
against  the  oormptioos  of  themtniitry,  and  one  against  the  corruptions  of  the  magistracy/ 

They  kept  him  confined,  and  *toaed  Dram  prison  to  dungeon,*  during  two  whole  sessioDs,  when, 
n  jury  iliiding  notUnc  against  him,  he  was  disehaiged,  with  a  *  pass  *  under  the  title  of  *  Bogne,' and 
eondiicted  three  mQes  out  of  the  city.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  continued  in 
that  Tldnity  for  about  six  months,  preaching  to  great  assemblies  of  people,  and,  throng  oppoel- 
tlon  and  peneentlon,  establishing  many  in  his  iUth. 

From  Oaabtldge  he  want  to  Bhbot,  to  be  present  at  a  *pubUo  meeting  and  fost  held  at  Great 
Cc0BSha]l  by  order  of  the  anttioritftea,  to  counteract  the  wicked  hereslea  of  the  Qnakem*  There 
he  proached  and  exhorted  for  about  aweek  to  many  thousands  of  people  who  thronged  to  hear  him, 
until  be  was  arrested  by  Justice  Waxxuho,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  committed 
to  the  eommon  jafl  as  a  mover  of  seditions,  and  blasphemer,  near  the  middle  of  July,  1666. 

Here  be  was  doesly  eonflned  for  some  weeks,  and  denied  all  communication  with  his  friendr, 
uBtU  Hbfb  next  Chefansliwd  Assixes,  when  be  was  chained  beside  one  suspected  <tf  murder,  on  a  chain 
with  iire  others,  where  he  remained  nl^t  and  day,  as  they  marched  through  the  country  to  tlv 
court,  about  twenty  miles  distant 

The  people  were  surprised  at  Us  treatment,  and  the  Court,  to  prevent  the  expression  of  any 
sympathy  for  bim,  ordered  the  irons  removed  from  his  hands  when  be  was  brought  to  trial. 

He  was  then  arraigned,  charged  with  blasphemy  and  sedition;  and  at  the  trial  his  old  perseentors 
infloeneed  the  Judge  snd  Jury  by  mslidous  statements,  to  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  reply,  and 
«pon  his  acquittal  by  the  Jury,  Judgp  Hills  committed  him  for  contempt  of  magistracy  and  priest 
hood,  and  lined  bfan  beavilty. 

He  was  then  removed  to  Colchester  Castle,t  and  subjected  to  systematic  crudty  and  outrage 
Inconceivable  to  us  St  this  day.  Denied  a  bed,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  bare  stones  of  the  pri- 
son, where,  in  wet  weather,  the  walls  were  dripping  with  water,  and  during  the  odd  of  winter  ha 
WW  afanost  dsprlvedcf  dothing,  frequently  of  food,  beaten  until  be  was  neariy  insensible  by  the 
Jailor  and  keeper,  aUbiafriendB  denied  access  to  him,  and  not  permitted  to  relieve  his  sofferingBi 
He  was  placed  in  a  *bole  in  the  wall,*  which  was  probably  the  recess  of  the  window,  quite  deep, 
as  the  walls  sre  nine  ibet  thick.   This  <  recess 'was  so  hl^^  from  the  stone  floor,  that  he  was  obliged 

*  Bee  psges  1S6  and  141  of  an  excellent  life  of  Fox,  by  Samuel  M.  JAinrsT,  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished by  Lrpnvooir,  Guambo  akd  Compaitt,  Philadelphia. 

t  CoLomam  Castub  is  a  building  of  considerable  antiquity  and  much  historic  interest  It  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  of  Boman  origin,  and  it  has  been  several  times  besieged.  It  waa  taken  by  Faotax 
during  the  Commonwealth,  although  bravely  defended  by  Lord  Lucas  and  Sir  Wiluam  Luslk, 
who  ware  snbaequently  imprisoned  and  executed,  by  Faibvax's  order,  within  the  walls.  It  has 
occasionally  been  used  ss  a  prison,  and  was  so  appropriated  in  the  time  of  Pauisll,  in  1666.  Its 
extanalve  rampart  and  moat  have  been  converted  into  a  most  fertile  garden,  where,  literally, 
*diDdrenhide  in  flowers,*  while  its  huge  demesne  was  directed  lo  be  'pkmghed  and  sowed  down 
with  grain  for  the  klngf  s  use,*  three  centuries  aga 
VOL.  XLV.  4 
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toreAchUptrtwajbyalidder,  which,  being  iiz  feet  too  dioit,  A  rope  at  the  Qppar  end  aided  him 
ta  his  wietobed  abode.  The  keeper  voold  not  allow  him  a  basket  and  string,  wUdi  his  ftfanda 
desired  to  ftxinlsh,  to  draw  his  food  up  to  him,  and  he  was  therefore  compeDed  to  ascend  tlie  rope 
with  one  hand  and  cany  his  provisions  in  the  other,  which  he  did  witii  great  difficult,  being  « 
pen<m  of  small  stature  and  foeble  frame,  mnch  weakened  bj  long^exposore  and  priyatlon. 

On  one  oooaskm,  whoi  attempting  to  grasp  the  rope,  it  elnded  his  hand,  and  he  foil  with  great 
force  Qpon  the  pavement  below,  by  which  he  was  seriously  it^ored.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  i«oeaB 
nearer  the  ground,  and  left  to  die. 

Hb  case  wss  powerfully  represented  to  Gromweirs  government,  and  several  Qoaken  oflbred  to 
He  in  his  place,  but  no  mitigation  of  his  pmdahment  could  be  obtained,  nor  any  concession  bnttiM 
•dmtaion  of  two  Filands  to  see  him  die,  but  who  were  reftiaed  permission  to  remove  Ms  body, 
which  was  burled  in  the  oastle-yard  by  the  jailor's  assistants. 

He  died  in  the  firing  of  1600,  after  incredible  BoflSorlng,  when  vtAfMMken  9ean0ld^tsAoiihig 
Us  friends  to*  keep  the  fidth,*Bsylng  he  had  <  tem  gr^ei  £U»^*  and  beseeching  tliem  in  Ua  last 
momeati,*%<4ioholdJUm:1olHhimffor 

So  he  departed,  leaving  his  name  to  be  nmnbered  with  tiioee  wbo  in  aS  ag«  ha^  lived,  flifl 
labeled,  and  sofllBied  >br  tA«  splr^itftfi  anancipcUJim  (/ moil.] 


It  was  June ;  her  bloom  and  beauty 
Then  the  queenly  month  displayed, 

And  in  her  nch  robee  of  summer 
All  the  joyous  earth  arrayed. 

Now  the  Quaker,  near  his  hotnesCead, 

In  the  woodland,  on  the  hill, 
Stood  beside  the  stream  proclaiming 

All  its  mission  to  the  miU. 
Busy,  down  beneath  the  chestnuts, 

By  the  meadows  green  and  stUl, 
There,  tiie  willows,  o*er  the  water — 

Loving  patrons  of  the  stream  — 
Bend  to  see  it  run  and  ramble, 

Or  to  watch  it  sleep  and  dream ; 
Never  weary  of  its  music, 

Glad  to  hear  it  sing  along; 
All  their  lines  of  grace  and  beattty 

Wavhig  plaudits  of  the  song. 
But  the  statelier  beech  and  maple 

To  the  hill-side  group  withdrew, 
Where  the  old  oak,  vast  and  rugged, 

In  his  sunple  grandeur  grew. 
There  the  pines,  with  solemn  voices^ 

Speak  the  oracles  of  Fate, 
And  the  wahiuts,  like  dd  warders, 

Guard  the  andi-way  of  the  gate ; 
And  the  npectnX  Lombard  poj^ars, 

Statdy  as  (M  giants  stand, 
Wasting,  with  the  woes  of  odle, 

Slowly,  in  a  foreign  land: 
While  the  aspen,  all  a-tremble 

Wit^  a  trouble  never  told, 
Seeks  the  sweet  acacia,  swaying 

With  itB  fringing  bloom  of  gold : 
And  the  elms  fu[K>ve  the  threshold 

Dn^  the  old  and  mossy  eaves; 
And  the  mi^es  feel  the  sun-light 

Streaming  on  thdr  silver  leaves. 

Now,  beneath  the  stately  arofaes 
Of  the  old  boughs,  high  and  wide^ 
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Souliiward,  as  the  momiiig  mardies. 

Shifting  to  tiie  dmded  aide, 
Cahn  and  happy  sat  the  Quaker, 

With  his  ample  fcrehead  bare» 
Silent,  in  the  softened  son-light, 

And  the  balmy  sammer  air ; 
Listening  to  the  ringing  laogfater 

Of  his  danghter,  young  and  fiur: 
While  the  mother  sat,  serenely 

Smiling  in  maternal  pride 
At  the  elder  brother,  kneeling 

On  the  green^grasB  by  her  side. 
With  a  tender,  reverent  feeling 

Gased  he  on  her  placid  fiK», 
Where  the  spirits,  outward  looking, 

Had  the  swe^  and  quiet  grace 
Of  a  strong  soul,  gathered  inward 

From  the  storm  of  woridly  strife, 
Neyer  shaken,  never  driftmg 

From  the  centre  of  its  life. 
At  her  feet  the  mastiff  lying, 

Stretched  upon  his  gcaa^  bed, 
Held  the  younger  brother. 

Besting  pillowed  on  hia  stately  head. 

Now  the  children,  grouped  in  stiUness 

Round  their  fe^LOT*  an^  choir, 
Waited  fer  another  story, 

Promised  when  they  gathered  there ; 
How  young  Pabnell  preached  and  suffered 

For  the  holy  cause  of  Truth ; 
And,  a  captive,  poor  and  lonely, 

Perished  in  his  early  youth. 
How,  within  his  narrow  prison, 

In  Ck)lohe8ter*s  castle-wall, 
Died  the  first  of  Quaker  martyrs, 

And  the  youngest  of  them  all 

'Autumn,  o*er  the  land  of  England, 

Saw  tiie  fields  of  ripening  com, 
Waiting  for  the  reapers  sickle^ 

Waving  in  the  breath  d  mom. 
And  it  saw  a  holier  harvest ; 

For  the  mighty  Master  then 
Bade  His  own  anointed  re{q)crs 

Gather  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Lol  the  fields  were  white  ahready, 

But  the  laborers  were  few ; 
And  some  trembled  as  they  entered 

On  that  service,  high  and  new. 
Some  there  were  who,  strong  and  steady, 

Trod  the  narrow  line  of  right ; 
Shining,  in  an  age  of  darkness, 

Sons  and  daughters  of  tiie  light 
One  there  waa^  a  youth,  and  noble, 

Though  he  came  of  humble  blood, 
Who,  with  manhood^s  high  endurance, 

At  his  post  of  duty  stood. 
FraQ  of  ferm,  and  fair  in  feature, 

On  his  fece  the  bloom  of  youth 
Blended  with  the  beauty  breaking 

Outward  finom  a  soul  of  truth. 
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Learned  he  was,  and  fitted  with  wisdom, 

Sweet  and  eloquent  of  tongue; 
And  tiie  thronging  people  marreUed 

At  the  power  of  one  bo  young. 

To  them,  all  around  him  swaying 

On  the  stiU  mid-summer  mom, 
Much  he  spake  of  that  old  (jospel 

To  these  latter  ages  borne. 
Much  he  reasoned,  much  disputed 

With  the  yast  and  he^kving  crowd, 
Which  a  ftirious  priesthood  troubled 

By  its  sooming  fieroe  and  loud: 
*  Hear  ye  how  this  fellow  raileth 

In  the  yery  house  of  •prayer  ? 
Shall  the  Church  of  God  be  sacred? 

Are  not  we  his  seryants  there  ? 
Seel  this  man  defiles  tiie  altar: 

At  your  peril  hear  ye  him  I  * 

Then  the  ]pwpld,  drank  with  passioD, 

Surged  upon  him,  fierce  and  grim; 
But  he  held  their  rage  suspended 

By  the  simple  power  of  troth ; 
Till,  from  awe,  were  some  who  listened. 

Some,  from  pity  of  his  youth. 

Then  his  manly  yoioe  ascended 

0*er  the  slow-subsiding  din ; 
And  he  spake  with  power  and  freedom 

Of  the  *  Globious  Light  withik.' 
Lot  this  is  the  Ohbist,  the  Tbacher! 

Hi  will  teach  you  of  His  waysr 
This  is  that  out-pouring  Spntrr 

Promised  in  these  latter  days.* 
How  the  old  shall  dwell  in  yisions, 

And  the  young  shall  prophesy; 
And  ye  all  may  feel,  ye  people^ 

That  the  power  of  God  is  nigh; 
Nigh,  within  your  hearts  and  spirits^ 

As  the  great  Apostle  said; 
Saye  hi  Usarfrd  sin  and  trespass 

Ye  be  reprobate  and  dead. 
Think  you,  in  your  steeple  houses 

G0D*8  eternal  presenoe  stands  ? 
Nay  I  He  dweUeth  not  in  temples 

Made  by  any  human  hands. 
But  your  bodies  are  His  temples, 

And  His  holy  Ghurch  is  one : 
Eyery  soul  redeemed  becometh 

L&  its  walls  a  liymg  stone; 
And  His  Spibit  now  ordaineth 

Preachers  of  His  word  again 
Not  your  priesthood,  formed  and  &diioned 

By  the  carnal  wills  oi  men; 
Prophets  who  diyine  for  money. 

Preachers  who  do  preach  for  hire ; 
And  God's  judgments  shall  consume  them, 

Like  the  chaff  before  the  fire.' 
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Thfla  the  angiy  prieeteaod  mien 
Oied  again,  in  greater  wrath : 
*  ShaU  this  babbler  and  blasphemer 
Linger  longer  in  joor  p^  ? ' 


Bnt  the  people  were  divided, 

Toeeed  and  heaving  to-and-fro ; 
Some  believed  an  evu  spirit 

Sought  them,  flt>m  the  realms  below. 
Some  believed  a  pn^et  ris^ 

With  the  power  of  ancient  days ; 
These,  amid  the  wfld  commotion, 

Stood  in  silent  awe  and  praise. 

One,  a  maiden,  with  her  tresses 

From  her  fior  &oe  backward  flung; 
With  clasped  hands,  and  pale  lips  parted, 

Ever  on  his  accents  hung ; 
And  a  matron,  on  whom  r^ted 

Some  great  sorrow's  sombre  hue. 
Stood  in  light,  as  one  nimnined 

By  a  glorious  hope,  and  new ; 
And  a  white-haired  peasant  murmnrod, 

Bowed  bv  labor  and  by  years, 
As  his  hard  hand  ttom  tiie  ftirrows 

Of  his  rough  fikoe  brushed  the  tears, 
<LoI  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  glory; 

Now  I  wait  for  my  release ; 
In  my  day  Tht  Gto^l  liveth ; 

Let  Tht  servant  rest  in  peace/ 
Thottgfatftil,  with  his  bare  arms  folded 

On  his  broad  and  brawny  breast^ 
Stood  a  stalwart  yeoman,  kindling 

With  a  dawning  hope  of  rest 
'  Can  this  be  the  day  of  promise  ? 

WOl  the  Thousand  Years  begin? 
Shall  this  prophet,  bom  among  us, 

Bring  that  glorious  promise  in  ? ' 

'Tutl  man!  but  he  has  a  devU,' 
Qrowled  an  old  and  suriy  boor. 

*  Devils  do  not,'  said  anotiier, 

'  Preach  the  Gtospel  to  the  poor.* 
'Have  our  herdsmen  grown  to  prophets? 
Adrod  a  proud  and  haughty  dame. 

*  Few  of  oki,*  the  matron  answered, 

'  Of  the  ffreat  and  noble  came.' 

*  When  ye  follow  this  man's  teaching,' 

Said  a  townsman,  woridly-wise, 
'  Ye  shall  see  our  natton's  greatness 
Sinking  never  more  to  rise.' 

While  among  themselves  disputing. 

Some  in  anger,  rude  and  loud ; 
As,  his  present  misBk)n  ended. 

Slowly  Pabnell  left  the  crowd, 
Then  one  Justice  Wi£BBiNa  to  him 

Ixk  hot  haste  and  passion  came. 
Saying  roughly,  *  I  arrest  you 

In  the  Lord  Protector's  name; 
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For  ytn  do  bat  bow  sodhtooB 

Where  yoor  wicked  nOliiigB  &1L* 
Kbthing  moyed,  he  oolj  ancwered, 

'So  TEB117LLX7S  Mid  of  PAUL.* 

Then  thej  led  him  to  their  prisoQ— 

To  that  dismal  den  of  ain ; 
He,  so  pttre  and  young  and  simple, 

Thrust  With  thieTea  and  felons  in. 
Where  a  brutal  herd  aroond  him 

With  low  sooff  and  coning  came, 
Jest  obscene  and  ribald  langfater, 

Seeming  lost  to  fear  or  shame. 

*  Heigh  oh  I  who  ia  this  new-comer  ? ' 

Said  one,  nider  than  the  rest 
'Boom,  ye  gentles  1  room  and  welcome 

For  a  new  and  stately  g^est 
Ha  I  what  have  we  here  ?  a  Quaker  I 
Quake,  ye  culprits  1  quake  fer  fear. 
Come,  Sir  Preacher,  give  *s  a  sermon; 
Mi^l  much  we  need  it  here.' 

*  Silence  I '  growled  a  bur^y  felon ; 

'  Let  that  punj  boy  alone. 
Can  your  coward  hearts  discover 

No  arms  equal  to  your  own? ' 
Then  the  Quaker  saw  the  tumult 

Into  savage  brawling  break ; 
But,  intrepid,  sweety  and  earnest, 

In  their  Y&cy  midst  he  spake : 

'  ^on  and  brethren,  poor  and  sinfH 

Wanderers  from  the  way  of  right, 
Have  ye  nothmg  left  to  live  for, 

But  to  swear,  and  brawl,  and  fight  ? 
Though  ye  seem  of  mm  forsaken, 

God  is  dwelling  near  to  you. 
And  Sis  seeth,  with  your  evU, 

AH  the  little  good  ye  do. 
Ever  in  your  souls  Hiis  Spibit 

With  your  sinfUl  purpose  strives ; 
And  He  seeketh  thus  to  win  you 

Back  to  better,  happier  lives. 
Listen  to  Hm  holly  teachmg, 

Ere  your  cups  of  woe  be  foil: 
'  Though  your  sins  are  as  the  scarlet, 

Hb  will  make  them  white  as  wool' 
To  your  low  estates  Hb  bringeth 

Power  and  pity  from  above. 
Greater  than  all  human  mercy, 

Stronger  than  all  human  love. 
Some  among  ye  may  remember 

When  ye  vraJked  in  purer  ways; 
Or  beside  your  mothers  prattled. 

In  your  childhood's  happj  days. 
Te  must  now  become  as  (^dren, 

And  your  better  lives  begin ; 
Then  these  outward  bonds  shall  vanish, 

And  your  stronger  bonds  within.' 

Low  and  dear  tiirough  all  the  prison 
Fell  his  sweet  and  simple  word. 
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And  the  artnnirfifld  felQW  toami  him 

Ceased  their  brawling  as  they  heard. 
Some  with  half-denched  hands  suspended 

Held  them  from  the  bratal  blow; 
Some^  bj  gentle  aooents  melted, 

Bowed  m  silent  sorow  low. 
Some  did  we^  to  leel  npfm  them 

Swift  and  crowding  memories  oome; 
life  mis-spent;  its  treasorea  wasted; 

Love  and  peace,  and  hope  and  home. 
*Is  it?'  said  that  borlj  fekm, 

With  his  tears  upon  his  cheeky 
Qoiyering  lip  and  utterance  broken, 

' Is  it  man  or  angel  speaks? ' 
Some  nnmoyed  and  stony-hearted 

Shrunk  to  angles  of  the  room ; 
Still,  but  sullen  and  defiant^ 

Grouching  in  their  native  gloom. 
While  the  Quaker,  calm  and  peaceftil, 

By  the  heavenly  presence  blest, 
Stretched  him  on  his  prison-pallet^ 

To  a  sweet,  unbroken  resL 

In  that  gloomy  Jail,  and  loathsome, 

Many  a  weaiy  week  he  lay ; 
Then  they  led  him  to  his  trial, 

Led  him  with  their  thieves  away. 
In  the  felcms^  gang  they  chained  him, 

With  the  vilest  of  the  vile: 
Side  by  side  along  the  highway 

Thus  they  travelled  many  a  mile. 
From  the  base  and  cruel  thraldom, 

TJnreleased  by  day  or  night, 
Worn  and  weary  in  the  body, 

But  in  si^rit  strong  and  bright 
So  they  came  to  ancient  Chelmsford, 

Where  in  irons,  day  by  day. 
Waiting  for  the  near  assizes^ 

In  the  common  jail  he  lay. 

Kow  with  deepening  tints  the  autumn 

Touched  the  old  majestic  wood, 
And  the  aylvan  kings  enfolded 

In  thdr  dying  drapery  stood, 
Impote;it  as  some  old  giant. 

Shorn  of  all  his  fiery  hair. 
Bald  and  round  the  sun  ascended 

Through  the  still  and  misty  air, 
With  his  bonds  of  wreathing  vapor 

Struggling  for  his  summer  sway ; 
But  pale  flower  and  leaf  enfeebled 

Felt  his  power  had  passed  away. 

Sadder  than  the  wanine  season 

Grew  each  manly  spirit  then; 
Colder,  darker  than  the  vapors 

Bigotries  enshrouded  men. 


To  thdr  court  they  led  the  Quaker, 
In  his  iron  fetters  bound ; 
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As  he  pasBed  the  people  wondered 

At  toe  danking  diacklee'  soxmd. 
*Ib  this  man  among  the  felons  ? 

He  80  simple  and  so  good: 
Though  he  l)^  a  canting  Quaker, 

Are  his  hands  imbmed  in  blood? ' 
Thus  the  pitjring  people  mnnnnred 

At  sadi  outrage  in  thefr  land, 
mi  the  Judges  bade  the  jailer 

Strike  tiie  shaddes  torn  his  hand. 

Then  his  cruel  foes  arraigned  him, 

Gharged  with  great  and  grierous  crimes; 
Heresies  and  dre«id  seditions, 

Fearfld  in  their  turbid  times. 
*  Much,'  thej  said,  *he  taught  the  people. 

From  the  Church  to  set  them  free ; 
And  with  deep  and  fierce  invective 

Spake  against  the  powers  that  be.' 
Bound  the  Jud^  each  persecutor 

Whispered  his  malicious  word, 
And  against  him  court  and  Juiy 

With  their  savage  hatred  sthred. 
Friend  or  counsel  ihey  denied  him, 

And  his  simple  right  to  speak ; 
Lone  he  stood,  and  undefended, 

Like  his  Masteb,  still  and  meek. 

Then  the  juiy  found  him  guiltless ; 

But  the  judge  in  anger  spakcL 
Saying,  *This  man  and  his  people 

Every  law  and  ritual  break. 
For  his  bold  contempt  of  rulers, 

And  his  scoff  at  things  divine. 
We  commit  him  at  discretion 

To  imprisonment  and  fine  I ' 
Silent  Pabnell  heard  the  sentence, 

But  he  looked  so  calm  and  high, 
As  they  led  him  back  to  prison, 

There  to  linger  and  to  diel 
0*er  Ookhester  Oastle's  thrediold 

Then  he  entered  to  his  doom ; 
When  again  he  passed  the  portal, 

Passed  he  to  his  nameless  tomb. 

Oh  I  it  was  a  sbaiiie  and  sorrow. 

When  in  England  people  saw 
Men  for  consdence'  sake  imprisoned, 

Li  the  name  of  God  and  law. 
They  have  learned  a  better  lesson 

L&  these  latter  days  of  light, 
When  the  noble  English  p^fple 

Champion  Europe  for  the  right 

Still  Colchester's  CasUe  turrets 

Old  and  gray  in  Essex  stand ; 
Still  in  feudal  isoli^on. 

Frowning  o'er  the  cultured  land, 
'Leagured  by  those  old  besiegers, 

Winter's  wind  and  summer's  rain ; 
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While  around,  the  peaoefol  reepen 

Sing  Txpon  the  wide  domain ; 
tJndistarbed  the  iyy  dambere 

Over  all  the  maarive  towen, 
And  along  the  moat  and  rampart 

^xvting  children  hide  in  flowers. 

But  within,  the  same  <dd  prison 

Yawns  amid  perpetnal  gloom, 
"VTith  insatiate  jaws  of  granite, 

Dismal  as  a  Uving  t(»nb. 
Smce  the  old  days  when  the  Bomans 

Hdd  them  with  imperial  sway, 
In  these  walls  had  many  a  captive 

Breathed  his  wretched  life  away. 
Here  the  loyal  Luoab  perished, 

ijid  the  brave  and  noble  Lusia ; 
What  time  Faxbt ax  with  his  Bound-beads 
•  Tramped  along  the  casUe-aiele. 
Bnt  of  all  the  noble  number, 

Who  the  coming  death  defied. 
Never  one  like  Pabmell  soffered. 

Never  one  like  Pabnsll  died. 

When  the  winter  winds  were  sweeping 

Bound  the  castle's  massive  walls, 
Shrieking  in  at  grated  casements, 

Howling  through  the  antique  halls ; 
In  the  vast  and  vacdted  chambers, 

Ever  sighing,  fidnt  and  low : 
Through  Sie  dose  and  dismal  dungeons, 

Wt^g  dirge-like,  sad  and  slow ; 
Still  in  mourmul  cadence  blending, 

like  a  mighty  human  moui, 
^  of  spirits,  yet  imprisoned 

In  the  huge  and  solid  stone ; 
With  the  woes  of  all  its  victims 

So  the  castle  seemed  to  groan. 

Sick  and  sleepless  PABmsLL  lying 

Throuffh  the  mid-night's  chill  and  gloom, 
Jn  the  wmter's  sullen  summons. 

Heard  his  own  approaching  doom. 
Months  had  passed:  no  hope  of  pardon 

To  the  patient  prisoner  came. 
Though  to  rolers  many  a  pleader 

Spuce  his  sufferings  and  his  name. 
Never  was  such  mtercession 

Made  for  any  in  that  day; 
Of  his  people  some  did  proffer 

In  his  very  stead  to  stay. 
But  the  rolers'  hearts  were  hardened. 

For  the  land  was  filled  with  strife, 
And  the  dread  of  dyil  war&re 

Cheapened  every  human  life. 

So  they  heeded  not  the  Quaker, 
Who  with  steadfast  faith  and  love 

Bade  Ms  suffering  people  gather 
Stren^  and  counsel  firom  above. 
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All  the  while  his  peneoatore 

Seemed  in  eveiy  tonnent  aldlled, 
And  the  jailer  and  the  ke^)er 

With  a  fiendish  fhrj  filled. 
Now  with  brutal  stripes  tLej  beat  him ; 

Now  his  food  they  bore  away, 
Till  in  sickness,  starved  and  bleeding. 

On  the  stony  floor  he  lay. 
Couch  and  raiment  then  denied  Ti^'in, 

Though  his  parting  hour  seemed  nigh ; 
Friends  and  kindred  all  excluded, 

Thus  they  left  him  there  to  die. 

But  yet  unsubdued,  his  spirit^ 

With  a  cahn  and  migh^  wiS, 
Held  the  body's  Ming  pulses, 

Beating  in  their  chimnels  still : 
Beating  weaker,  beating  sk>wer, 

As  the  great  soul,  day  by  day. 
With  a  sense  of  power  and  triumph, 

Kept  the  gloomy  king  at  bay: 
Thus  in  that  tremendous  conflict 

Wore  his  last  long  night  away. 

Morning  came :  it  cometh  slowly 

Through  the  gloom  of  prison-bars, 
When  all  night  the  captire  keepeth 

His  lone  yigil  of  the  stara 
Homing  came,  and  over  En^and 

Brought  the  vapors  on  the  breeze. 
With  a  lazy  motion  rolling 

Inward  ftom  the  drding  seas; 
Onward,  upward  slowly  drifting^ 

Folding  round  the  castle  wall ; 
Swathmg  massive  tower  and  tuiret^      ^ 

Dense  and  heavy,  like  a  pall; 
Driving  through  the  prison-grating^ 

With  a  keen  and  cutting  chill, 
Where,  amid  the  shivering  dampness 

Pabnbll  lay,  so  weak  and  still ; 
While  around  the  heavy  vapor, 

(Piercing  feeble  nerve  and  bone,) 
Drop  by  drop,  condensed  and  trickled 

Down  the  cold  and  fluity  stone. 
In  the  stifling  air  the  martyr 

Slower  drew  his  laboring  breaUi,  ^ 

J^nd  upon  his  pallid  forehead 
Lay  the  heavy  dews  of  death. 

Then  to  soothe  his  parting  moments 

Lovins^  fiiends  in  stiUness  came, 
Whom  bis  cruel  fi)es  admitted 

To  his  cell,  for  very  shame. 
On  the  old  fiuniliar  &oe8 

Sweetly  fell  his  dying  smile. 
As  he  said,  'I  linger  with  you 

But  a  very  little  while; 
Koep  HhefaUh  aaad  fight  (he  JxaOe, 

H^ihe  crown  awaHa  you:  lot 
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IhehMihefi^orybreakktgt 

DOKOTHOLDXll — laTXlGOl' 

Then  the7  seemed  to  see  tiie  prisoii 

With  a  sadden  radianoe  bright, 
As  from  some  traosoendent  presence, 

FasBing  hi  a  flood  of  light ; 
And  amid  the  awftil  splendor, 

Eadbi  pale  watdiw  held  his  breath ; 
But  within  the  gloom  retumhig 

Stood  that  migh^  yictor — Dbath  ! 

So  he  perished — that  yoong  martyr: 

Sare  his  people,  few  beside 
Of  the  bu^  worid  remember 

That  he  ever  lived  or  died. 
Bui  a  true  man  Uvesfor  ever 

In  the  great  heart  of  the  raoej 
With  a  slow  but  certain^ustice, 

Finding  his  appointed  places 
And  in  that  time  when  the  peoples 

Shall  recall  their  great  and  true, 
And  the  dead  of  all  the  agos 

Sumoion  to  that  hi^  review ; 
When  the  wodd  sbaUseek  its  jeweli^ 

For  the  Futore^s  gk^ious  crown, 
And  the  hand  of  higher  manhood 

Write  each  noble  story  down ; 
In  that  swi^f-ooming  era, 

When  it  oalls  the  spleodid  roU 
Of  all  those  who  lived  and  suffered 

Ihr  (he  freedom  of  (he  eoul; 
Then  in  that  time  with  the  jewels, 

And  in  answer  to  the  call, 
Shall  appear  the  yoothftil  martyr 

Cf  Cokheakr'e  €a9(lMoalL 


SorrLT  and  dreamily  ftlletii  the  snom* 

Over  the  ftosen  earth, 
Folding  the  wredki  of  the  ye«r  that  is  gone 

In  the  robe  that  enoiioled  its  birth. 


So  softly  and  dreamily  fiiUeth  Love 
Over  my  wayward  breast  ; 

Hiding  each  trace  of  its  erring  ways, 
Foldhig  it  ever  to  rest 
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TBANSORIPTS 
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▲     WHZ8KBT     I  N  8UEBB  C  T  10  K. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  be  comprehended  by  a  defendant  in  an 
execution  against  property,  is  the  right  of  the  sherifij  under  an  execu- 
tion against  an  indiyidual,  to  levy  upon  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  saui  individual  defendant,of,  in,  and  to  the  co-partnershrp  property 
and  efl&cts  of  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Indeed,  I  might  say 
that  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  equiyocal  positicni  an  officer  of  &e  law 
can  be  placed  in  is  the  hawng  an  execution  against  one  member  of  a 
oo-rfartnership  firm.  # 

It  is  now  a  well-settled  point  in  law,  in  the  State  of  New-Yoik,  (see 
Walsh  vs.  Adams,  3  Denio,  B.  125,^  that  the  partner's  interest  is  levi- 
able for  a  private  debt  owing  by  said  partner,  and  the  sheriff  can  levy 
upon  his  interest  in  the  stock  in  trade,  and  seize  the  corpus,  and  main- 
tain joint  possession  thereof  with  the  other  co-partner,  and  remove  and 
sell  and  du^K)6e  of  the  co-partner's  interest  in  the  property,  and  deliver 
entire  possession  to  the  purchaser  against  the  forbidding  of  the  other  co- 
partner. The  purchaser  indeed,  at  the  sale  by  the  sheriff,  under  tbese 
circumstances,  occupies  the  ground  of  the  partner  whose  interest  has ' 
been  sold  (probably  the  co-partnership  being  dissolved,  and  the  parties 
becoming  tenants  in  common  of  the  property  by  the  sheriff's  levy,)  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  can  exercise  as  much  control  in  his  new 
position  over  the  property  sold,  as  the  partner  did,  whose  rights  have 
been  divested  by  tho  sale.  It  is  probably  also  true  that  the  new 
co-partner,  so  to  designate  him,  coming  in  under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  business  be  continued,  is  equally  liable  personally  for  the  new  debts 
of  the  concern  with  his  partner ;  and  it  is  furthermoro  true  that  the 
co-partnership  property  is  still  a  trust-fund  for  the  payment  of  all  the 
co-partnership  debts  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  co-partnership 
debts  aro  a  prior  lien  upon  the  co-partnership  assets  in  law  and  equity, 
to  a  iprivote  debt  of  one  of  the  co-partners.  Thus  a  purchaser  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  detailed,  actually  purohases  the  positicMi  of  the 
defendant  in  the  co-partnership,  subject  to  all  the  debts  <ntlie  firm,  and 
those  debts  occupy  a  prior  ground  to  a  personal  debt  of  one  of  the 
co-partners,  and  must  first  be  satisfied  out  of  the  e^ts  —  leaving,  as 
it  does,  in  a  good  many  instances,  to  the  purchaser,  a  veaste  of  money 
and  a  barren  title,  and  noUiing  to  show  ihr  his  eipendituro. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  profitable  speculation  fi>r  a  party  to  purchase  under 
these  circumstances ;  but  rarely  does  a  stranger,  or  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  business  in  question,  or  matters  in  controversy,  become 
the  daring  adventurcr  to  navigate  in  such  doubtfiil  vtraters  without  a 
compass,  by  being  the  highest  bidder  at  a  sheriff's  sale  of  such  '  fancy 
rtock.'    But  the  purchaser  is  generally  '  one  who  knows,'  and  most  fire- 
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qoonlly  it  is  the  plaindflT,  'whoae  object  in  bidding  ig  for  the  pnipoee  of 
seeming  the  debt  due  him,  by  obtaining  control  of  the  defunct  ^partner's 
intereBt,  and  aftorwaid,  by  a  series  of  annoyances  to  the  nnlortonate 
defendant,  yronj  him  into  some  sort  of  a  settlement  beneficial  to  him- 
self. Starting,  then,  firam  this  ground  with  the  subject  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate  in  this  part  of  my  experience,  I  have  endeayored 
to  make  it  dearly  intelligible  to  all  my  lay  readers ;  and  while  I  am 
fiee  to  say  that  the  adjustment  of  these  conflicting  rights  is  a  Tery 
graTe  subject  of  controversy  with  the  most  learned  and  experienced 
Utwyers,  I  merely  gire  a  general  and  accepted  understanding  of  the 
point  in  issue,  learing  those  parts  of  the  question  which  are  not  import- 
ant to  speak  of  here,  in  so  fiur  as  they  do  not  concern  me  at  this  time, 
to  the  Imr  and  the  bench,  and  to  the  quips,  quirks,  and  sinuosities  of  the 
law. 

Andrew  Smithers  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  Wallnstreet  bank,  and  doobt* 
less  feeling  that  in  his  situation  —  a  &st  young  man,  with  but  few 
years  on  his  head  —  money  was  not  made  fast  enough  finr  him,  ho 
retired  from  the  concern,  and  entered  into  the  stock  business  of  Wall- 
street,  where,  by  being  baited  by  bulls  and  hugged  by  bears,  what  little 
money  he  was  possessed  of  was  soon  lost,  beside  encumbering  him- 
self with  a  load  of  debts,  some  in  suit,  and  others  in  judgment  and 
execution. 

Now,  Smithers  had  yet  a  field  of  operation  on  which  to  work,  to  wit, 
brassy  impudence — having  doubtless  acquired  that  yaluable  commo- 
dity by  being  formerly  associated  with  the  numerous  counterfeit  men  of 
wealth  who  infest  the  neighborhood  of  the  Exchange  and  Hanover- 
street,  as  men  of  '  metal,'  but  who,  on  being  sounded,  the  ring  of  base 
coin  and  '  sounding  brass '  is  at  once  perceptible.  He  finr  a  li^e  while 
afterward  acted  as  stock-broker,  purchasing  for  his  fiiends  or  acquaint- 
anc0s,8tock8  which  ho  induced  them  to  buy  upon  his  recommendation, 
and  which,  as  he  declared,  must  surely  turn  up  trumps ;  and  in  this 
way  be  eked  out  several  hundred  dollaiB  to  himself,  as  profits  by  his 
commissions  for  purchase.  He  had  experience  in  himself  in  the  severe 
chances  of  loss,  and  he  was  therefore  unwilling  to  trust  his  own — tho 
only  remaining  funds  he  had  left — to  the  h^sard  of  another  trial  on 
bis  own  account. 

Having  now  had  ample  experience  in  the  outside  stock-trade,  (and 
his  customers  all  haying  left  lum,  failing  to  appreciate  his  sound  judg- 
ment in  their  behalf,)  Smithers  turned  his  attention  to  inquiries  as  to 
what  sort  of  business  he  should  invest  his  '  loose  change '  in,  as  he 
termed  his  latest  profits,  although  he  held  on  it  yery  tightly ;  or  what 
engagements  he  could  make  with  any  partner  in  business,  so  that  his 
doUars  might  count  upon  dollar  for  dollar  profit  in  return. 

His  inquiries  were  satisfied  at  last  He  found  a  man  and  a  business 
£>r  his  money,  (vritiiout  advertising  for  it  in  the  nevFspapers,  a  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  present  time.)  Nathaniel  Dooly,  a  notable 
financier  and  banker  —  a  man  who  has  figured  somewhat  extensLvely 
in  the  law  of  late  —  a  fnend  of  his,  introduced  him  to  Phelim  Jackson 
as  the  man,  and  the  whiskey  distilling  as  the  business.  The  introduc- 
tion over,  permit  me  to  allow  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson  to  speak  forhimsdf, 
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as  all  Trmhnifln  oan^  wYhnl  whidEey  ^-  the '  fale  podheam '  —  is  the  sob- 
ject  and  the  incentive. 

^ Soze,  Mr.  Smidiom,  oar  ficiend,  Mr.  Dooly,  talk  om  you've  afilwr 
gam'  in  IrasineaB.  Is  it  so ;  and  am  I  the  In^  man  your  gmn'  -wid ; 
and  aie  yon  the  happy  man  that  'a  to  be  my  partnw  ?  — for  if  it 's  to 
be  so,  may-be  we  won't  be  as  rich  as  any  twogintlemeninthe  eoimtlury. 
I  coidd  talk  all  the  time  abont  the  inTalmble  disooveiy  I  've  maie. 
The  whkkey,  8yr  —  d'  ye  mind  the  whiskey?  —  as  good  as  any  maim&o- 
tnred  in  Ireland,  % ;  a  disooveiy  of  me  own,  Sir ;  no  one,  Sir,  eantell 
the  whiskey.  Sir,  thai  I  distill,  Sir,  in  the  Serenth  Avenye,  Sir,  firam  any 
that  eomes  orer  the  say.  Sir  —  from  onld  Ireland  itsdf.  Sir.  I  mily 
want^moo)^.  Sir;  an'  Mr.  Dooly,  my  fiiend  —  onrfiiend — tells  me 
yon  have  Hie  needful.  Sir ;  six  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  (ht  so.  It  'a 
good,  Sir :  it 's  illegant ;  the  whiskey  I  mane.  Oh  I  it 's  beantiM ! 
the  smoky  taste;  IhesmeU;  itdoesn't  differ  a  hair  fiom  the  mountain- 
dew,  the  celebrated  wfaidrey  of  ould  Ireland ;  an'  it 's  a  fertune  fixr 
myself;  only,  Sir,  I  haven't  the  treofief,  Sir,  nor  the  fiomains  of  a  quar- 
ter dollar  to  go  in  businefis  with ;  only  the  knowledge  c£  the  bumeas 
to  ba<^  me ;   an'  that 's  a  fortune,  I  know  for  me,  any  day  or  any 


Smitfaem  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  extravagant  enoomiums  he 
had  just  heard  from  Mr.  Phelun  Jackson,  relative  to  the  whiskey  dis- 
tilled in  tiie  '  Seventh  Avenye,'  nor  as  to  tiie  future  fortune  in  reeerve  for 
him,  because  he  had  been  prepared  for  aU  this  by  his  friend  Dooly,  who 
had  given  him  the  assurances  that  it  was  an  exceUoit  opp(nrtanity  tar 
him,  axid  that  he  must  make  the  connexion  vnth  Jackson  at  once. 

The  matter  thereupon  was  concluded  between  them,  the  co-partner- 
ship entered  into,  but  widi  &e  particular  details  of  which  I  was  not 
infoimed,  excep^that  I  heard  Smxthers  frunifihed  the  gdld,  and  Mister 
Phelim  Jadcson  the  brass  —  that  is,  tl»  game  of  brag — on  which  he 
assumed  tiat  the  Irish  whidcey  distilled  in  tiie  Seventh  Avenye,  undor 
the  name  of '  Andrew  Smithers  and  CVnnpany,'  '  was  aqnil  to  any 
whiskey  made  in  ould  Irdand,'  and  thishe  persistod  in  at  all  times,  and 
on  all  ooeasknu. 

The  business  went  on  surpassingly  w^ ;  tiiat  is,  the  manufacture  ot 
the  article ;  but  that  did  n't  go  off  quite  as  well.  A  large  quantity  was 
on  hand,  and  sales  were  8b\r, 

It  was  at  this  period  of  their  comieoti<m  in  busmess  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  Smithers  in  a  pn^fossional  way.  An  old  creditor  of 
Smithers,  in  his  stodc  operations,  obtained  judgmoit  against  hkn  for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  issued  execution  tii^ieon  against  him ;  and  with 
this  petite  billet  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  store  or  depot  of  the  defendant, 
in  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  puncheons 
of  the  whi&ey  distilled  in  the  Seventh  Avenue,  und»  the  care  of  Mister 
Fhelim  JadnML 

I  communicated  to  Smithers  my  business,  and  with  a  coolness  pecu- 
liar to  old  stagers,  who  were  famiUar  with  such  matters,  and  who 
did  not  fear  the  visits  of  such  as  me,  he  observed,  <  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  execution,  and  he  would  not,  if  he  could ;  that  I  couldn't  do 
any  tiling  with  the  propoty  in  the  building,  as  it  was  partnership  po- 
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pnfy ;  aDdke  goBMed  that  I  might  as  well  hUyvb  on,  and  aaek  some 
other  enstomer,  where  a  levy  would  stiek  and  hang.' 

Now,  I  camnot  say  whether  the  man  was  disposed  to '  bluff'  me,  or 
-whether  it  was  ftar  that  actuated  him  in  desiring  to  get  lid  (^  me  so 
BBoenoKmionBlj ;  for  I  was  aooompanied  hy  an  ooeasmal  assistant  of 
mine,  whose  countenance  and  demeani»r  and  general  appearance  was, 
toaaj  the  least,  yery  like  a  pbate  —  a  dark,  swutiiy  oomplezion,  thick, 
ahaggy  Uaok  i/diiskers ;  blaek,  stnhlr^,  scmhhy  hair ;  and  a  stout,  thick- 
set body,  with  legs  and  arms  like  a  giant,  and  hands  that  would  seem 
aUe  to  grmd  or  erush  into  powfer  every  thmg  that  impeded  the  clottng 
of  histeniUe  furts. 

I  therenpcMi  gently  intimated  to  Smxthers  that  it  was  my  duty  to  levy 
upon  and  seize  his '  right,  title,  and  interest  of;  in,  and  to  the  co-partner>* 
ship  property,'  and  also  that  it  was  my  intention  to  place  a  keeper  in 
ehaige  rf  the  same ;  and  further,  that  none  of  the  property  woud  he 
permitted  to  he  taken  away,  or  sold,  or  d^yerod ;  and  that  with  this 
knowledge  of  my  duties  in  ^lis  matter,  I  remetfiilly  dedined  his  invi- 
talka  to  'more  on,'  as  I  then  had  a  levy  which  he  would  find,  to  his 
mortification,  would  '  stick  and  huig.' 

Ifty  assistant  upon  this  announcement  grinned  with  pleasure,  that  is, 
if  a  curling  of  the  mouth,  imbedded  in  sudi  a  growth  of  hair,  and  the 
eyes  dist^ded  to  their  utmost,  can  be  called  evidenoo  of  a  pleasant 
emotioii.  To  me  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  a  pleasurable  duty  in 
him,  and  such  it  proved  to  be. 

My  asQstant  vras  hoeupmi  constituted  by  me  as  the  '  man  in  poe- 
sesnoB,'  and  I  gave  him  special  ii\junctions  not  to  leave  the  place  for  a 
moment,  as  I  feared  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  run  the  whis- 
key <^  diould  there  be  no  one  there  to  keep  a  sHU  uid  sure  watch  all 
the  time ;  but  I  must  oonfees  that  I  had  a  slight  misgiving  that  my 
Dick,  as  he  was  called,  although  able  to  stand  up  against  a  regiment  of 
men,  would  surely  &11  down  in  looking  at  the  great  enemy  of  the 
strong  man,  Whiskey ;  and  I  then  determined  (fearful  issue,  as  some 
would  say)  to  place  another  keeper  beside  Dick,  that  he  might  counsel, 
aid,  and  watch  the  other ;  and  A^,  kind  reader,  was  an  Iri^man ! 

Start  not,  n<ar  deem  me  unvnse  in  this  latter  iqppointment,  to  place 
an  TwnliCTMiTt  in  charge  of  whiskey  under  these  circumstances.  It  was 
an  excellent  arrangement.  I  knew  my  man,  and  I  knew  with  whom 
he  was  to  deal.  He  was  sober,  steady,  active,  deyoted,  and  honest ;  he 
was  just  the  man  for  the  emergency.  None  knew  better  than  he  of 
the  frailties  of  his  countrymen,  and  none  knew  better  how  to  smooth 
down  the  rough  edges  of  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson,  who,  afbr  all,  was  the 
most  to  be  feared  by  me  in  Ihe  ^icounter  which  must  inevitably  take 
jdaoe  when,  for  the  first  time,  we  should  meet 

It  was  hut  a  little  while  a^r,  when  I  was  called  iroon  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, who  demanded  to  know, ' in  the  Ercles  vein,'  'by  what  right  I 
presumed  to  levd  iqpon  his  goods!'  '  By  right  of  my  office,'  I  replied , 
*  and  by  rirtue  of  an  execution  against  Mr.  Smithers,  I  hare  levied  iqien 
hU  gooids,  not  yours,  Mr.  Jackson.' 

*^'  are  ve  goin'  to  stay  my  property  under  an  execution  against 
him ! '  queried  Mr.  Jackson,  swaggenngly. 
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'Aye,  am  I ;  becaoae  yoox  intereet  in  the  pay^ierty  is  indiTisible,  and 
hence  I  am  obliged  to  kMp  the  whde,  in  Older  to  insure  his  interait.  I 
am  sorry,  but  I  can^t  help  it.' 

*  What  are  ye  gdmi'  to  do  -with  it?  *  aiked  he,  savagely. 

'Sell  it  at  publio  auotion,  in  six  days,  to  the  highest  bidder,'  I 
replied. 

'  Well,'  continued  he,  in  a  somewhat  softened  mannw, '  may-be  ye  'U 
haye  luck,  good  luck,  d'ye  mind  that!  an'  perhaps  ye '11  have  rale 
bidders,  joUy  fellows,  wid  the  cash.  It  '11  take  a  mighty  deal  of  that 
to  buv  Smitheis'  interest ; '  and  then,  resuming  his  high  tone,  he  bade 
me  '  beware  of  trespieissing  on  his  rights ;  for,  as  there  viras  law  to  be 
got  for  the  paying  for  it,'  (a  particularly  bright  thought  that,)^'he 
would  give  me  the  divil's  dance,  and  that  I  should  caper  an  Irish  jig  to 
an  Irish  air,  as  nimbly  as  a  rat-tat-too  on  a  dhrum.' 

'  Well,  well,  Mr.  Jackson,'  I  observed,  *  we  will  see  to  that  when  the 
time  arrives ;  it  is  certainly  of  no  consideration  at  this  time  for  me  to  an- 
ticipate your  music ;  it  is  tmie  enough  for  me  to  dance  when  your  music 
commences ;  and,  by  the  bye,  if  I  must  dance,  I  would  be  weU  contented 
to  dance  to  such  lively  music  as  an  Irish  ji^  calls  £}r.' 

'  Oh  !  barrin  yer  jests,  Mx.  Sheriff,'  contmued  he,  evidently  softened 
down  by  my  coolness  of  demeanor,  *  it's  not  yer  sweet  self  I'm  ojmos^ 
ing,  but  the  act  yer  dcnng.  Oh!  bv  the  holy  Moses!  wish-a-loo! 
Smithers'  interest,  mav-be  ye  '11  be  allher  delivering  it ; '  and  then, 
dropping  his  voice,  which  had  been  considerably  elevated,  he  looked  at 
me,  and  giving  to  his  mouth  a  peculiarly  arch  expression,  he  said :  '  I  'd 
like  to  spake  with  ye  in  a  whji^r,  only  one  word,  Sir,  upon  the  honor  of 
an  Irishman,  Sir ; '  and,  inclinmg  his  mouth  to  my  ear,  he  whispered 
his  question :  '  How  are  ye  ^ing  to  deliver  an  indivisible  interest  where 
two  parties  have  an  aquil  right  to  the  thing  itself,  and  one  opposing  the 
transfer  ? ' 

*  You  shall  see,  Mr.  Jackson,  how  it  is  done  when  the  time  comes 
round.' 

'  Or,  as  the  good  book  says,'  interrupted  he  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,  and  I  think  there 's  avil  enough  in  the  attempt  any 
way,  Mr.  Sheriff.  But  there 's  no  use  in  my  spakin'  any  more  about 
it ;  for  a  jabbering  tongue  can  do  no  good  aginst  the  law,  if  that  is  the 
law.  Ye'U  excuse  me,  Mr.  Sheriff;  may-be  I've  been  over-warm, 
and  1 11  wait  till  the  day ;  and  so,  taking  my  lave  of  you.  Sir,  I  bid  ye 
good-day.  Sir.' 

And  thus  he  left  me.  Meanwhile,  till  the  day  of  sale  arrived,  no- 
thing of  importance  occurred.  My  keepers  remained  in  constant  charge, 
and  I  suppose,  because  it  was  but  reasonable  in  me  to  expect  during  the 
time  between  the  levy  and  sale,  as  my  notices  were  posted,  that  Uiere 
were  numerous  tasters  of  the  whiskey,  expectant  buyers,  gentlemen  of 
leisure,  scrubs,  and  such  like,  and  last,  not  least,  that  my  men  in  pos- 
session did  thie  same.  And,  sure  enough,  my  sri^urtiiy,  dark-complex- 
ioned keeper  '  went  in '  conidderably,  and  with  Dooly,  the  friend  of 
Smithers,  and  Jackson  and  Smiihers,  had,  as  I  afterward  learned,  a 
jolly  buff  of  it  every  night  together,  in  draughts  of  the  whiskey  made 
into  a  pleasant  compound,  (though  I  wot  not  in  that  behalf,)  with  the 
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rnddkbn  of  tmgat  and  a  dHoe  of  lemon,  called  hot  whidLey-punch,  with 
iR^hioh  they  got  thnnigh  the  bng  cold  hoon  of  ^e  -winter  ni^ts,  smigfy 
enough,  I  fSnioy,  and  consideTahlj  tights  and  flexihie  too:  But  my 
Iriah  keeper  —  did  say  oae  erer  hear  of  a  cat  refoae  to  lap  milk,  or  eat 
iMpetaf  Soctaies  drsDk  &e  hfemk^  po]«m  wilii  a  Btoioai  jMosophy, 
itoU  knowing  that  it  was  his  deatlnlranght ;  and  as  natoral  as  the  cat- 
nip is  to  the  Mine  species^  so  is  the  draught  of  a  drop  of  the  monntain- 
dew  to  the  Milesian ;  and,  with  the  Grecian  philosopher,  my  Irish  cus- 
todian would  have  deemed  adrink  of  tiie  '  ciaythnr'  as  so  much  rank 
poi«m ;  yet,  milik»  him,  he  woold  have  leitised  to  drink  it,  and  through 
xay  modem  Grreek  philosopher  I  must  confess  that  the  success  of  my 
final  dispositian  of  Smithers'  interest  was  mainly  dependent.  Blessings 
on  your  head,  honest,  fatthfol  Pat  Muiphy !  Tl»d  da^  of  sale  came  on, 
and  all  was  ready ;  the  plaintiff  in  the  execution  hemg  present  to  buy, 
with  the  advice  of  his  attorney;  but,  with  all  the  extra  advertising,  the 
same  bdng  publiBl»d  in  tiie  newspapers,  there  were  but  a  few  persons 
present ;  but  among  that  few  was  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson,  Smithers'  oo- 
partner,  prepared,  as  Isupposed  he  was,  for  the  evil  day,  to  give  me  the 
m^nry  music  promised  by  him  in  the  Lri^  jig  that  T  was  to  dance  so 
nimbly  to  as '  a  rat-tat-too  on  a  dhrum.'  I  announced  the  sale,  the 
terms»  and  under  what  process  the  sale  was  to  be  made, '  M  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  Aiidrew  Smithers,  of,  in,  Itnd  to  the  co-part- 
neidiip  ptoperty  of  Andrew  Smithers  and  Ccnnpany,'  and,  mounting 
a  bench  I  proceeded  to  sell.  '"What  will  you  bid  ?  gire  me  a  bid  if  you 
please,  gentlemen,'  cried  I,  appealingly,  finding  that  it  dragged.  <  Give 
me  a  bid.  Ebw  much  will  you  bid  ?  Give  me  a  bid  ;  any  thing  you 
please,  gentlemen,'  and  my  eye  caught  a  nod  from  Phelim  Jackson. 
*  "What 's  your  bid,  Jackson  ?  HowmuchI' 
'  Not  a  haporth,'  answered  he,  sullenly. 

*  Give  me  a  bid,'  I  cried  again.  *  Who  bids  ?  Any  thing  you  please.' 
Has  any  one  ever  notiosd  at  Sheriff's  sales  that  where  there  is  doubt 
mth  one  it  becomes  general  in  Ihe  company  f  So  it  was  here :  no  one 
would  bid ;  no  one  would  open  kis  month,  notwithstanding  my  M)peals. 
I  looked  axtmnd  me  for  an  encouraging  nod,  and,  unlike  Gain,  I  fiyund 
it  not ;  what  was  a  land  of  refuge  to  him  would  have  been,  in  the  ab- 
stract, a  bow  of  pomise  to  me.  '  Give  me  a  bid,  gentlemen,  do  give 
me  a  bid ;  any  thing.'  All  was  blank ;  not  a  sound,  not  a  mur- 
mur in  response.  'Ah ! '  thought  I,  as  I  saw  a  man  come  in  at  that 
moment,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  seooAingly  exceeding  careful  of 
the  money  th^  contained, '  here  is  a  man  who  will  heed  my  appeals. 
Qiv^  me  a  bid,  Sir,*  addressing  him,  and  to  his  inquiry  what  I  was 
sailing,  I  answered  him :  'All  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  Andrew 
Smithers,  of,  in,  and  to  the  co-partnership  property  and  efiects  o£ 
Andrew  Sknithers  and  Company.' 

*  Give  me  a  bid ;  any  thmg  you  please.' 
•"WeB,  1 11  give  sk-and-arquarter  cents,'  cried  he. 

<  Six-and-a-quarter  cents,'  echoed  I,  sententiously,  an  echo  scarcely 
andiUe,  and,  gainkg  courage  by  the  bid  of  the  new-comer,  I  lustily 
cried  out,  *  Six-and-a-quarter  c^ts,  six-and-anjuarter  cents ;  going  at 
SIX  ■    ■    ' 
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*TwelTe-and-a-half,'  cried  another.  Now  this  was  promising :  doa- 
bling  the  Hd  so  soon  was  not  so  bad.  *  Twelye-and-arhalf  cents,*  I 
rep^Riled.    '  Will  any  one  give  me  an  adyancel    GoingI  going ! ' 

'  Eighteen-and-ihree-quarter  cents,'  cried  out  my  first  bidder ;  *  I 
ain't  a&aid  of  bidding.  I  ain't  mean ;  1 11  giTe  eighteen-and-three- 
quarter  cents/  said  he.  *  Blessed  stranger  I '  t£mght  I ;  *  't  is  with  you, 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  give.'  '  Eighteen-and-three-quaxter  cents,  going, 
goingi  go * 

*  Twenty-five  cents/  cried  a  new  voice. 

*  Twenty-five,  twenty-five,  going ;  twenty-five,  twenty-five.  Will  any 
one  give  an  advance  f '  No  answer :  all  looked  blank.  *  Twenty-five 
cents,'  repeated  I ;  *  twenty-five,  twenty-five,  twenty-five,  twenty-five : 
going!  going!  and  it  is  twenty-five,  going  I  going!  going!  gone!  Who 
is  the  purchaser!  the  name.  Sir?'  and  the  entire  company  looked 
aghast.    *  The  name?  your  name?' 

<  I  buys  it  for  de  blanetifi)'  he  answered,  *  and  here  is  de  monish,' 
holding  the  purchase-money  tightly  between  finger  and  thumb ;  *  and 
ven  I  gits  de  goots  I  bays  de  ga^  and  nicht  befere.' 

The  mountain  had  labored,  and  this  was  the  result.  The  plaintifiT 
had  employed  this  man  to  bid  for  him,  and  twenty-five  cents  was  the 
sum-totiu  of  my  sale ;  and  my  customer,  it  seemed,  would  not  pay 
until  I  made  delivery  of  the  property,  or  until  I  had  guaranteed  the 
transfer  to  him  of  the  corporeal  nereditament,  (if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  another  braaoh  of  the  law,)  and  when  he  gets  ike  goods  he  pays 
the  cash,  and  not  before. 

*  And  when  will  you  take  the  goods?  now,  if  I  deliver  them? ' 
asked  I. 

*  No  I '  answered  he ;  *  peeause  I  haf  no  blace  for  boot  him  in  yoost 
now.  I  cose  and  kits  a  blace,  and  I  lets  you  know  dis  afternoon  ven  I 
dakes  de  goots.' 

Here  was  another  dilemma.  The  purchaser  demanded  a  delivery  of 
*  the  interest,'  by  a  delivery  of  the  property ;  and  this  was  insisted  on 
by  the  attorney  for  the  plaintifi^  an  en&a^it  counsellor,  and  learned  in 
the  law,  who  maintained  that,  as  I  vras  in  possession  of  the  property 
firom  the  moment  I  levied,  uninterruptedly,  \uitil  the  sale  took  place, 
that  I  vras,  therefore,  necessarily  bound  to  deliver  it  to  the  purchaser  if 
he  demanded  the  delivery. 

Now,  this  was  a  position  I  could  not  well  controvert,  coming  from  so 
distinguished  a  lawyer ;  yet  it  was  making  my  case  a  great  deal  worse 
than  I  had  at  any  tmie  contemplated  or  tl^ugnt  of,  because  I  had  hoped 
that  the  j^urchaser  wotdd  have  been  content  to  file  his  bill  in  equity,  to 
reach  Smithers'  individual  surplus,  and  seek  his  rights  in  that  nuinner, 
radierthan  compel  me  to  the  performance  of  so  ungracious  a  task. 

I  prepared  myself  then  (finding  that  I  was  in  thu  unpleasant  predi- 
cament) to  wait  for  the  movements  of  the  buyer,  who  promised  to  let 
me  know  during  the  afternoon  when  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  the 
property.  I  was  exceeding  patient,  but  I  could  not  but  think  of  Bfr.« 
rhelim  Jackson,  pending  tUs  patience  of  mine.  How  would  he  take  it  f 
Would  he  interpose  his  rights  ?  Would  he  by  force  prevent  the  delivery 
of  the  property!  and,  finally,  would  he  be  a  living  witness  to  the  deli* 
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▼eiy  of  an  indivisible  thing,  in  which  two  parties  had  an  equal  inter- 
est ?     These  were  questions  that  were  to  be  detennmed  by  time  akne. 

I  was  informed  in  due  time  by  the  plaintifij  the 'purchase]^,  that  he 
had  faired  a  cellar  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  whiskey^  and  that  he 
would  be  ready  fiir  the  receipt  thereof  at  any  time  during  the  next  day 
fnost  oonTenient  to  myself ;  and,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  obstructions 
and  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  parties  interested,  I  told  him  *•  that  I 
would  driver  the  property  on  the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  day- 
^i^t!  and  I  requested  him  to  be  on  hand  with  hb  cart-men  and  laborers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  communicate  my  de« 
signs  to  any  one,  because  I  was  satisfied  that  if  it  was  known,  every 
obstacle  would  be  put  in  force  against  me. 

'  I  will  be  very  secret,*  answered  he,  *  and  I  will  be  punctual.  All 
ahall  he  ready ;  and  I  hope  that,  as  this  is  all!  ever  expect  to  receive 
fipom  Smithers  for  a  debt  of  two  thousand  doUais,  a  safe  delivery  of 
the  purchase  will  be  made,  and  that  no  opposition  to  you  will  prevent 
the  same.' 

And  so  ended  my  labors  for  that  day,  and  I  tried  to  foiget  the  matter 
at  evening  time,  and  at  night  I  was  enjoying  that  rest  so  essential  to 
Aue,  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  morning's  work ;  but,  as  *  there  is  no 
«est  to  the  wicked,'  my  slumbciring  in  the  '  small  hours '  was  disturbed 
ijy  all  manner  of  horrid  dreams,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  thoughts 
%i  anticipated  warfare ;  and  a  voice,  scarcely  audible,  seemed  to  whis- 
•er  to  me — was  it  a  whisper  ?  —  *  Get  up !  arise  !  come!  *  and  my 
Tes  op^ied,  and  I  listened,  and  still  the  voice  whispered,  'Arise  !  come ! ' 
I  thought ;  and  in  my  semi-waking  I  was  sure  that  the  voice  was  a 
living  one  ;  and  still  it  kept  repeating,  'Arise !  come  1 '  I  thought  again, 
flTas  this  real  ?  I  asked  myself,  and  I  looked  around,  turning  myself  in 
my  bed,  and,  lo !  what  was  suggested  in  my  dream  was  realized  in  my 
waking.  Still  the  voice,  'Arise  I  come  ! '  and  I  saw  that  my  &ithml 
Irish  Iraeper,  Pat  Murphy,  stood  by  my  bed,  and  he  still  repeated  the 
words,  'Arise  I  come  !     Will  yees  be  afther  risin' ! ' 

'Well,  Patrick,  is  it  you?  "What's  the  matter!  Why  are  you  here!' 
I  inquired,  in  as  agitated  and  hurried  a  tone  as  the  surprise  of  being 
waked  at  the  time,  and  in  such  a  way,  might  be  expected.  '  What 's 
the  hour?' 

'  It 's  me,  sure.  Sir,  an'  the  matter  is  the  divil  's  about,  an'  I  'm  here 
for  addn'  if  ye  11  plaise  git  up  and  go  wid  me  and  chain  the  divil ;  an' 
it 's  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sir,  half  an  hour  before  day-light,  Sir. 
Come,  arise  !  arise  1 ' 

All  this  was  repeated  to  me  as  rapidly  almost  as  an  electric  shock. 
I  asked  him  to  state  to  me  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  cause  of  his 
disturbed  temper,  having  risen,  and  arranging  myself  the  while  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  for  such  I  was  assured  it  was  by 
the  excited  manner  of  my  anistant ;  but  not  a  sentence  could  I  get 
from  him  in  reply.  He  paced  my  room  in  great  agitation.  Anxiety 
and  intensity  of  thought  completely  mailed  him  to  my  questions ;  but 
oocaamially  he  would,  as  his  heavy  feet  came  upon  the  floor,  stop,  atid, 
looking  me  Ml  in  the  face,  beg  me  to  *  hurry,'  while  the  monosylla- 
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bic  '  Up !  up  1  off  in  a  whisk ! '  seemed  to  leap  &om  his  mouth  in 
vory  fear>  aa  if  to  hasten  me  more  quiokly  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Bitnay  he  imagined  that,  huzried  as  I  was,  I  would  not  pennit  time 
to  linger,  and,  bemg  ready  to  go,  I  accompanied  Pat,  who,  on  our  way 
to  the  scene  of  action,  in  a  carriage  which  had  been  engaged  hy  the 
plaintiff  in  the  execution,  (thanks  to  his  thoughtfulnoss,)  gave  me  as 
connected  a  history  of  events  as  his  nervous  and  excited  condition  would 
allow :  '  Sure,  Sir,  they  're  moimted,  all  ov  them ;  some  wid  swoords, 
Sir,  an*  knives,  an*  cutlo^Ae^,  an'  guns,  an'  pishtils,  an'  hlunderbushesb 
Sir ;  aye,  Sir,  wid  swoords.  Sir,  \xmg  swoords,  an'  big  blunderbushes, 
an'  round  cutlashes.  Sir  ;  an'  they  swear  they  Ul  cut  the  head  off  you 
gin  you  think  of  delivering,  Sir ;  an'  they  are  all  dhrunk  wid  the 
whiskey  all  night  they  've  been  dhrinkin' ;  an'  Dick  along  wid  'em, 
dhrunk  enough^  I  'm  suie,  an'  meself^  Sir,  is  the  only  sob^  man  among 
'em.  Oh !  yes,  Sir,  Dick 's  as  dhrunk  aa  the  rest,  an'  it 's  sorry  I  am 
to  say  so.  An'  Dooly,  and  Jackson,  and  Smithers,  they  're  all  there, 
wid  some  more  ov  the  whiskey  bop.  Sir,  all  mounted.  Sir,  wid  the 
guns,  and  swoords,  and  cutlashes,  blunderbushes,  and  pifilitils,  ready  to 
cut  off  yer  head.  Oh !  hush-adoo,  have  mercy  on  thim.  It 's  not 
afeard  I  am,  only ^ 

'And  so,  my  faithful  fidend,'  said  J,  interrupting  him,  '  they  are 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  and  prepaid,  I  suppose,  to  resist  me. 
So,  so :  there 's  seven  or  eight  of  them,  eh  ?  and  they  've  been  diinMng 
all  night  so  as  to  keep  their  courage  up  to  the  blood-heat  point.  And 
tiiey  are  all  armed,  too  ;  apd  Dick  has  gone  in,  too,;  ho 's  with  the  rest 
of  them,  eh  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  an'  sorry  I  am  for  it.  Sir.* 

*  I  do  n't  believe  it,'  said  I  to  myself. 

And  the  carriage  rapidly  drove  on  and  on,  yet  the  time  was  slowly 
creeping  apace,  not  fast  enough  for  my  excited  condition.  1  spok^  to 
the  driver,  and  bade  him  drive  faster.  He  increased  his  speed,  and  on 
we  wq;it  down  Broadway  faster  than  the  corporation  ordinances  would 
allow,  tamed  into  a  street  to  the  left,  and  then  into  another,  and  then 
at  the  comer,  being  neox  to  mv  point  of  destination,  I  jumped  from  the 
carriage  and,  for  a  moment  only,  stopped  and  meditated  upon  my  course 
of  action.  I  was  in  time ;  the  appointed  hour  had  not  yet  oome.  It 
still  lacked  about  fifteen  minutes  of  seven  o'clock. 

Haviog  surveyed  my  ground}  and  my  determination  being  fixed,  I 
proceeded  to  enter  the  premises.  I  was  startled  for  a  moment  to  hear 
the  voices  inside.  I  hesitated,  while  my  ear  rung  with  the  sounds  of  a 
drunken  chorus  they  were  singing  : 

*  Thkk  a  whiff  let  us  take — then  the  whUkej  we  *U  qoafif, 
>  And  a  wallop  we  'U  g^ro  to  the  meddlers.' 

That  last  meant  me,  or  one  of  us. 

*  Och  I  murder.  Sir!  d'  ye  hear  that ? '  said  Murphy,  looking  at  raa 
with  sad  affiright  in  his  &oe. 

*  I  do ;'  and  they  kept  on  singing : 

<  And  a  walbp  we  11  gire  to  the  meddlera.' 
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I  enteted  ^k  j^ace,  and  every  tiling  was  ad  Pat  had  informed  me. 
Mister  Phelim  Jackson  was  the  prominent  man  of  the  party.  He  was 
standing  when  I  entered,  his  arm  extended,  with  a  tmnhler  m  hi^  ifknd, 
and  he  repeated  the  choros  in  part,  *  and  a  wallop/  when  his  right  arm 
dropped,  spilling  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  in  the  motion,  *  and  a  wol,' 
liiociiped  he,  and  he  looked  amazed ;  and  whether  he  was  more  staggered 
hy  the  libations  he  had  indulged  in,  or  by  the  suddenness  of  my  entrance, 
I  cannot  say,  bnt  he  was  '  gloriously  drunk,'  and  so  were  all  his  fellows. 
Dooly  was  lying  on  a  settee,  stretched  out  on  his  back,  and  his  arm 
wcfold  occasionally  move,  as  if  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to  his  mouthy 
while  he  muttered,  *  wollop  —  med  —  hie — dlers,  give  to  a  cool ; '  but 
he  was  in  a  beautiful  state  of  obliviousnesB.  Here  in  a  comer,  so  that 
he  oooldn't  well  fall  off  the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated,  his  head 
hanging  over  the  back,  was  Smithers.  He  was  clean  gone.  Nothing 
remained  of  him  but  ^e  shadow ;  and  two  others  of  the  party  were  in 
the  same  condition,  only  they  were  on  the  floor,  unable  to  help  them- 
selves. There  yet  remained  two,  who,  with  Jackson,  were  bent-  on 
lensting  me ;  that  is,  as  far  as  their  condition  would  allow.  They  were 
not  BO  helpleady  drunk  but  that  they  could  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
and  there,  sitting  by  the  stove,  apparently  a  long  way  *  over  the  bay,' 
sat  my  Dick,  who,  -^en  I  first  looked  at  him,  caught  my  eye,  giving  me 
a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  all 's  weU,'  and  I  understood  it.  The 
party  of  seven  was,  by  Dick's  shrewdness  reduced  to  three,  and  they 
combined  were  not  more  than  one  good  man,  saving,  of  course,  the 
weapons  with  which  they  were  respectively  armed.  Dick  had  con- 
trived to  avoid  the  glass  on  this  occasion,  although  appearing  to  the 
conspirators  to  drink  every  time  with  them.  He  delud^  them  in  this 
manner.  They  knowing  that  their  attack  must  be  on  him,  as  him  they 
feared,  because  of  his  immense  strength  and  endurance ;  and  it  was 
Hm  seeming  aaeoeiatifMi  with  them  that  alarmed  Pat  Murphy,  who 
afterwards  dedared  *  that 't  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  iver 
been  desaved  by  a  man,'  yet  he  had  a  lingering  idea  that '  Dick,  for 
^  purpose  of  kapin'  h^  hand  in,  tuck  a  dhnnk  oust  in  a  while '  —  an 
Irish  bull  all  over. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Jadcson,'  said  I,  after  snrveyingthe  ground,  and 
when  that  individual  had  recovered  himself  somewhat  fiom  the  sur* 
prise  I  had  thrown  him  into  by  my  appearance  at  that  early  hour,  so 
nnaxpeetedly.  *  Good  morning,  uir ;  I  see  you  are  early  at  your  store, 
ah !  and  you  have  some  firiends,  too  I  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  my 
presence  here  this  morning  ?  Armed  too  !  I  declare  I  'What's  this!  »- 
a  sword  fastened  to  your  waist,  and  these  pistols  too  in  your  vest 
pocket,  eh  1  Going  to  shoot  some  body  ?  And  yobr  friends,  too ;  I  see 
they  are  armed ;  guns  in  Ae  comer ;  cutlasses ;  well  —  very  well * 

*I  —  I — '  stuttered  he,  interrupting  me. 

*  Seven  of  you,'  continued  I, '  aU  armed  to  the  teeth ;  a  very  puissant 
party  you  are  truly ;  and  I  hear  you  are  going  to  cut  my  head  off,  and 
blow  me  to  smithers,  to  pieces  ;  is  it  so  ? 

•  Any  bib-bib-body  that  inter-fe-fe-feres  with  mim-mim-mim-my  pip- 
pip-property,'  hiocuped  he  in  reply,  *  I  *m  er  gig-gig-going  ter-ter  to 
■hoot,  Kr,  ler-l^-like  a  dog,  Sir,  or-or  a  robber,  Sir.  and  these  here 
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gen-gen-genUemeiLi  Sir,  are  here  to  asfibt  mim-mim-jxie  in  the  proeervar 
va-tion  in  'em,  Sir.    D*  ye  he-he-hear  that,  Sir  I  * 

*  I  do,  Sir,  and  despite  your  brag,  I  am  here  to  deliver  the  property  I 
sold  yesterday.* 

'  Ye  'd  better  not,'  observed  the  two  remaining  friends  of  Jackson's, 
vi'ho  maintained  their  equilibrium  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  *  We  'm 
here,  Sir,  continued  one  of  them,  staggering  and  pitching,  and  swaying 
to-and-firo,  *  to  stand  up  for  the  rir-rir-rights  of  this  here  gen-gen-gentle- 
man ;  ye-yes,  Sir,  we  are.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  always  stand  up  for  your  friends,  but  my  business  is 
with  Mr.  Jackson,  and  I  '11  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not  trouble  me. 
Attend  to  your  own  afiairs,  and  do  n't  attempt  to  interfere  with  me,  for 
you  must  know  that  I  am  the  sherifil' 

This  was  a  settler,  and  they  quietly  slunk  away,  and  repeating 
to  one  another,  'He's  the  she^er-sherifi*;  all's  right;  let's  go; 
'  t  wont  do,'  sought  that  refuge  their  drunken  state  needed,  by  quietly 
dropping  into  chairs  and  falling  fast  asleep. 

My  men,  Dick  and  Pat,  hereupon  desired  to  know  my  orders.  I  sent 
Pat  to  see  if  the  plaintifi*,  with  his  cartmen  and  laborers,  weie  in  the 
neighborhood — the  appointed  meeting-place ;  and  to  my  directions  to 
Dick  to  get  the  £ei11s  and  tackle  ready,  he  answered  lugubriously  '  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  before  the  party  had  got  too  drunk,  they 
had  unshipped  the  tackle  from  the  hoist-wheel ;  thjit  it  would  have 
been  rashness  in  him  to  have  attempted  to  prevent  it ;  that  he  had  to 
appear  to  them  as  joining  with  them  ;  and  he  doubted  not  I  saw  the 
wisdom  of  his  manoeuvre,  particularly  when  he  had  got  them  all  so 
blindly  drunk  that  only  one  could  stand,  and  he  not  steadily.' 

Patrick  returned  immediately,  giving  me  the  information  that  all  was 
ready ;  and  calling  in  my  laborers,  I  cut  open  the  hatchway,  which  had 
been  tightly  nailed  and  spiked  dovnx.  I  directed  them  what  to  do,  when 
Mr.  Jackson  protested  as  weU  as  he  could  against  the  act,  as  '  he  would 
hold  every  one  liable  to  him  as  trespassers ;  and  he  declared  further 
that  he  would  shoot  any  body  and  cut  him  in  pieces  who  dared  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  with  his  property,'  hearing  which,  Dick  went  to  him 
and  told  him  that  he,  Dick,  wanted  his  sword  and  pstds. 

*  Sword  and  pistols, Dick  1 '  repeated  he ;  'ye  shall  ha-have  them ; 
ye-yer  a  man,  every  inch  of  you.  Dear  Dick,  my  bov,  ye  '11  fi-fi-fight 
W  for  me.  Dear  Dick,  won't  you!  Take  care  of  mim-my  rights. 
Dick,  ye  're  a  good  fif-fif-fellow,  so  you  are.' 

And  by  this  time  the  pistols  and  sword  were  in  Dick's  possession. 

And  then,  finding  that  the  entire  party  weie  disarmed,  Mr.  Phelim 
Jackson  though  protesting  to  the  last  against  the  invasion  of  his  perscnal 
rights,  threatened  the  dir^  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  all  of  us. 

The  property  was,  after  a  while,  all  delivered  without  further  inter- 
ruption, and  snugly  stored  in  a  cellar  in  Beaver-street,  and  in  the  poa* 
session  of  the  purchaser  of  all  of  Smithers'  interest ;  and  so  with  the 
present  position  of  the  whiskey  I  had  nothing  furdier  to  do. 

And  ^e  plaintifi)  the  purchaser,  and  present  owner,  with  Jackson, 
of  the  property,  how  securely  he  was,  as  he  fancied,  in  the  possession 
cf  the  whiskey.    The  entire  matter  had  cost  him  but  about  one  hundred 
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Mian.  Waa  ha  not  the  poflBearorof  his  newly'acqpiiedpropegiy,  worth 
about  thiee  thootaad  doUan )  He  had  only  poichased  Sooithen'  ult«^ 
est  Jaekaon's  right  in  the  pioperty  was  not  diyested ;  and  as  long  as 
Jackson  knew  of  the  depository,  just  so  long  could  he  exercise  equal 
ownerriiip  in  Ihe  same ;  hecanse  if  a  man  owns  property,  and  cannot 
pot  his  hand  iqpon  it,  he  is  in  no  better  condition  than  if  he  owns  none 
a;t  aU.  It  was  not  so  with  Jackscm ;  and  the  property  was  liable  still 
fat  the  individual  debts  of  Jackscm,  as  well  as  fi>r  the  co-partnership 
debts  of  Smithers  and  Company.  Alas !  for  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the 
plaintiff's  purchase  I 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  whiskey,  I  was 
waited  upon  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Booly,  who  by  this  time  had  safely  got 
through  his  '  drunk,'  and  he  desired  to  know  if  I  could  serve  a  writ  £» 
him.  He  wanted  a  levy  made  upon  a  large  lot  of  whiskey  in  punch- 
eons, stored  in  a  cellar  in  Beaver-street.  The  execution  was  in  his 
favor,  for  four  thousand  dollars  against  Andrew  Smithers  and  Phelim 
Jackson,  constituting  the  firm  of  Smithers  and  Company,  and  he  begged 
me  '  not  to  stand  on  the  order  of  my  going,  but  go  at  once.^ 

This  was  tiien  the  proper  way,  the  Intimate  mode  to  recover  the 
property  again,  or  rather  to  preserve  it  to  the  creditors  of  Smithers  and 
Company ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  returning  reason  induced  them 
to  consult  counsel  in  the  matter,  who  advised  that  the  property  was 
joint  property,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  the  creditors  oi  the  firm 
joinfly.  Judgment  had  been  thereupon  confessed  by  Andrew  Smitheis 
and  Phelim  Jackson,  execution  issued,  and  a  levy  made  ;  and  when  the 
purchaser  of  Smithers'  interest  was  informed  of  matters  as  they  stood, 
his  rage  was  boundless.  He  could  do  nothing,  however,  yet  he  gave 
ferth  a  oomfdaint  that  he  had  bought  a  little  experience  in  the  law,  but 
he  fimcied  he  paid  a  little  too  dear  for  the  whiskey. 

Well,  then,  m  a  few  days  thereafter,  the  whiskey  was  sold  by  me, 
absolutely  under  the  last  aforesaid  execution.  Docdy  was  there,  and 
Smithers  was  there,  and  Mr.  Phelim  Jackson  was  there,  each  smiling 
in  turn  at  the  favorable  issue  the  whiskey  had  taken,  under  the  new 
execotiim.  It  was  purchased  by  Dooly,  the  plaintifll^  and  taken  back  to 
the  place  ftmn  whence  I  had  delivered  it. 

]£r.  Phelim  Jackson  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  my  method  of 
d^vering  an  indivisible  interest ;  but '  he  could  n't  for  all  the  world,' 
as  he  said,  'tell  howit  was  done.  Bedad ! '  said  he,  '  Sheriff,  seven  of 
us  were  there,  on  that  night.  Sir,  do  you  see,  to  prevent  the  thing.  We 
veere  all  prepared ;  but  ontiie  honor  of  an  Irishman '  —  and  he  bowed 
very  low  at  tiiat — *  not  against  you,  to  resist  the  transfer ;  and  we  all 
got  mellow,  Sir,  ripe.  Sir,  as  blushing  peaches ;  and  one  was  got  down, 
and  another,  and  six  of  us  were  packed  up,  ^r,  in  oat-male,  distilled, 
and  I  was  left  blooming  all  alone,  all  alone.  D'  ye  think.  Sir,  I  could 
shtand  and  see  my  whukey  whisked  off  Inr  a  fellow  like  that,  Sir,  that 
was  mane  enough  to  bid  a  quarter-dollar  K>r  it !    Ah  1  no,  no,  &.' 

'  Tou  could  n't  stand  any  way,  and  it  was  my  opinion,  too,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, that  you  could  not  see  either.  You  were  felicitously  whiskey-Uind 
and ' 

'Oh!  bother,  Sheriffl'  inteimpted  he,  *not  another  word;   none 
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of  tkat  now ;  I'm  done;  Imt  I 'U  promke  pa  one  thing,  tk&t  in  iHbaft- 
eter  rasiilaremeigency  I  may  be  pttoed  in,  the  law,  6u,  fint  diall  be 
wspeetedy  beoaoie,  Sir,  iti  am|de  enough  to  protect  erary  one  that  relioB 
vpon  it ;  and  upon  my  word,  as  I  am  a  true  son  of  die  KmeraM  Ide, 
that  was  the  fint  as  it  ihall  be  the  kat  time  I  ihall  ever  be  engaged 
in  leaiidng  the  law,  or  in  inciting  a  '  whiakey  insoneetion.' ' 


BTBKINO     ON      THE     PAOIFIO. 


BY      4.     SWITT. 


Iir  the  Ptdflo's  heaying  breast 
The  buniing  sun  bis  red  dLso  lavM^ 

And  sinks  in  purple  clouds  to  rest 
Upon  his  bed  of  ocean  waves. 

He  lingers  on  the  breaking  orest 
Of  blUows  blue,  in  spaivlhig  sheen ; 

Then  seeks  the  chambOTS  of  the  West, 
la  soft  expiring  tints  of  green. 

Befi)re  the  fresbeidng  evening  breeze 
Oar  iriiite-winged  veesd  UBter  flies: 

Aroond  her  flash  the  q)arklmg  seas^ 
AboYe  her  bend  the  stany  skies. 

Around  us  roQs  an  ocean  blue^ 
The  Southern  Cross  bums  on  the  sky. 

Where  silver  idands  spread  to  view, 
And  float  in  si^phxre  seas  on  high. 

Th»  fbrrow  of  our  course  aftr 
lA  maiked  by  phosphoreeoent  lights 

As  if  some  diattered  iallinff  star 
Had  scattered  showers  of  ilragmenta  bright 

Before  the  ship^  mijestic  bows 
The  fleecy  feam  rolls  up  like  snow, 

As  swifUy  through  the  seas  she  ploughs. 
And  springs  to  meet  her  ocean  foea 

The  Stan  above  are  buniing  brightj 
Around,  the  waves  are  dancing  £ree; 

Thus  could  I  ever  sail  at  night 
On  the  Paoiflc^s  moonlit  sea 
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THE      OLD      TEAR      AND      THE      NEW. 


BT     OLAUDB     HALOXO. 


Out  I  oat!  OldYsab, 
With  eyes  so  blear, 

And  locks  unkempt  and  hoary; 
Down  to  thy  tomb, 
And  with  its  gloom 

PaU  thee  and  thy  poor  stoiy : 
For  see  i^pear 
The  glad  Nbw-Tkab, 

With  shining  curls  aU  roaiy; 
With  glances  bright^ 
And  robe  of  ligfa^ 

And  fbnn  of  new-bom  glory. 

Out  I  outl  OldTkab, 

Nor  linger  here, 
Grown  old  in  woo  and  blunder : 

With  cares  distraught, 

With  sorrow  frau^t, 
Thou  palsied,  boodess  wondorl 

Pluek  off  that  d^ 

And  gemless  nm, 
And  rend  thy  robes  asunder; 

And,  crownleas  all. 

And  naked,  crawl 
In  shaBie  the  cold  earth  imder. 

What  hast  thou  done, 

Thou  grizzly  One  1 
That  we  should  heed  thy  dyings 

But  with  thy  snows 

Brought  oountlees  woes — 
Dear  Peaox  thy  kiss  denying? 

Wbat  uident  wrong, 

What  error  strong. 
But  for  ihj  smile  was  vieing? 

Naught  hast  thou  done^ 

0  fruitless  One  I 
llie  weaiy  world  is  sighing. 

Pftuse  not  to  waste 

A  moment  —  haste  I 
Kor  cast  a  look  behind  thee ; 

Leaving  thy  chills, 

Deep-seated  His, 
And  aU  thy  works  unkindly: 

Leave  all  thou  haat 

Of  error  past, 
Done  ruthlessly  and  blhidly ; 

"PWf  see  appear 

The  glad  New-Ysab, 
In  utter  death  to  wind  theet 
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Thi  BiPUBUOiK  Cotntr:  ob,  Avbrioan  Socmr  nr  tbb  Datb  or  WismKOTOir.  B7 
Burus  WiLHOT  GsiswoLD.  With  Twentj-one  Portnats  of  Distingoiahed  Women. 
Kew-Yoric:  B.  Applbton  and  Compaat. 

No  book  has  appeared  for  a  long  period  calcnlated  in  itself  to  excite  so  much 
attention,  and  make  so  great  an  impression  as  *  The  Republican  Oonrt,'  by 
BuFUB  WiLMOT  GmswoLD.  The  well-^known  ability  of  the  aathor,  his  varied 
learning  and  research,  the  acoeSs  he  has  had  to  authorities,  the  large  and  yalo- 
able  cdlection  of  manuscripts  in  his  own  possession,  and  his  intimacy  with  the 
few  remaining  contemporaries  of  the  great  departed,  adapted  him,  beyond  any 
man  in  America,  for  the  work  of  placing  bcdbre  us  a  picture  of  the  manners 
and  the  times  of  the  early  Bepublic,  and  of  giving  a  faithfiil  portraitnre  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  that  eventful  period.  The  title  of  the  work  is  aptly  chosen- 
The  galaxy  of  brave  hearts,  unsurpassed  in  patriotism  and  profound  wisdiun, 
in  brilliancy,  and  wit,  and  learning,  and  beauty,  which  revolved  around  Wash- 
iNOTOir,  and  of  which  he  was  the  centre  and  the  sun,  formed  indeed  a  court ; 
a  court  of  nobles,  created  by  the  hand  of  Qor>,  without  letters-patent  and 
kings'  signatures.  Its  like  tiie  world  may  never  see  again.  So  much  has 
been  said  of  Washinotok,  and  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  that 
some  may  suppose  nothing  new  can  be  written  on  the  subject  Such  are  liable 
to  mitgudge  Dr.  Gbiswold's  book  in  the  outset,  and  hastily  to  conclude  that  it 
is  amply  a  compilation  of  old  matter  in  a  new  and  attractive  form,  rather  than 
an  original  production  worthy  of  a  first  place  among  our  historical  works.  A 
perusal  of  the  volume  wiU  disabuse  the  reader  on  this  point  Indeed,  he  will 
be  surprised  to  discover  that  he  knew  really  so  little  about  so  fiftmiliar  a  subject, 
and  that  he  has  been  so  little  accustomed  to  have  the  great  actors  of  those 
times  placed  before  him  as  actors ;  in  short,  so  vividly  and  truthfully,  that  it 
will  appear  to  him  he  has  not  known  them  hitherto. 

True,  we  are  all  acquunted  with  WASHiNaTOK  and  his  generals,  his  cabinet, 
and  his '  court ; '  we  have  read  where  every  man  was  bom — of  their  glorious 
deeds,  their  public  lives,  their  deaths :  but  of  their  social  intercourse,  their 
fiunily  habits  and  customs,  their  recreations,  and  the  routine  of  their  domestic 
life,  we  know  comparatively  nothing ;  for  history,  too  often  mounted  upon 
stilts,  overlooks  these  things  altogether.    History  ever,  when  treating  of  topics 
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tlie  most  interesting  and  illustrioas,  is  apt  to  grow  doll  and  heavy  in  dry  de- 
tail ;  its  mere  adherence  to  statistics,  to  the  record  of  events,  renders  it,  if  not 
unreliable,  yet  unimpressive.  This  is  why  we  seldom  learn  to  look  upon  the 
men  of  history  as  actual ;  for  their  social,  their  home  life,  is  rarely  depicted. 
Th^  i^pear  befwe  ns  as  instroments  merely,  a  part  of  the  machmery  by  which 
events  are  worked  ont 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  inquire  why  our  historians,  as  they  call  them- 
selves,  persist  in  the  use  of  a  ponderous  and  affected  gravity  in  style,  as  if 
solemnity  could  be  mistaken  for  wisdom  ?  Why  will  they  not,  for  the  future, 
follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Gaibwold,  and  endeavor  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
charmingly  attractive  and  graceful  style  in  which  he  writes  his  *  History  of 
Hie  Bepublican  Court '  ?  Then  would  there  be  more  readers  of  '  history ; '  for 
we  should  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Francis,  the  author  pleads  his  late  ill-health  as  an 
excuse  fbr  any  apparent  carelessness  in  the  composition ;  but  remarks  that  one 
chapttf ,  entitled  '  The  Convention,'  is  free  from  fault,  being  prepared  by  on 
eminent  man  of  letters.  We  do  not  perceive  any  marks  of  carelessness  in  the 
writing  of  the  book.  Had  we  discovered  them,  we  should,  despite  the  author's 
apology,  (we  do  not  believe  in  apologies  from  authors,)  proceed  to  point  them 
oat,  in  all  good  feeling,  but  with  frankness.  And  in  this  spirit  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  chapter  for  which  the  author  claims  so  much,  strikes 
us  as  not  fully '  up '  to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  We  allude  particularly  to  the 
wonH>ut,  ooomion-place  method  adopted  in  the  descriptions  of  the  celebrated 
men  in  the  chapter  entitled '  The  Convention.'  For  example  :  *  Mark  that 
tall  man,  with  the  somewhat  long  visage,  dark  complexion,  and  blue  eyes,'  etc., 
etc.,  etc  This  may  do  in  a  correspondence  for  a  daily  journal,  but  is  not  suited 
to  this  Yolnme. 

But  we  proceed  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  good  things  he  has  be- 
fore him  in  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Gbiswold's  book.  We  quote  from  the  first 
dn^ter: 


At  kngtb  tho  struj^gle  w«^  elided.  AfLer  e!>^bt  veon  of  sanguinary  and  doubtful 
ir«7  ^me  poooe  at  luit,  witb  inde^ieDdoDcc,  ficJctiowIedged  by  tbe  cbief  masters  of  the 
wodd.  On  tba  tiroeUH.*iilb  of  Apnl,  ITT'jj  the  Mrst  blood  of^the  Revolution  reddened 
ttie  field  of  LeiiD^on  i  on  iXm  mnt'teerah  of  April,  1783,  proclamation  was  made  of  the 
tr«Atj  Bifned  ut  Ftiris.  Od  ibe  »c<3<>nci  <kf  thf  foUowin^^  November,  the  veteran  and 
vietorioufl!  wiMkrs  wcro  did  bunded,  by  xmhit  of  Oon^^ress,  their  illustrious  chief  having 
the  tn^m^ms  dar  ukon  hi  is  tiual  leuTo  of  thL^m,  inrokmg  from  their  grateful  country  and 
the  U<m  of  battlea,  '  implo  juj^iice  her?,  and  thti  choicest  of  Hkayin'b  fitrors  both  hero 
and  burealbgr/ 

'  Efffht  jatTS  of  desolating  wjir,  tbotjph  cfownod  with  a  triumph  which  only  the  most 
uniT^tmlluid  profound  patriotic  in^  ^ided  by  wtsdom  almost  super-human,  could  hare 
iw^eompliahed,  had  broEigbt  iu  their  train  aij  nmch  suffering,  to  so  many  households 
saomutng  for  fkthers^  brotbcnt,  ^^abfitid^af  aods,  and  with  their  conclusion,  a  xwverty  so 
Btftenl  aM  h0p«]easp  that  tbtro  was  little  of  that  turbulence  of  joy  which  a  more  sud* 
dm  Md  kes  eosUj  victory  would  harfl  excited.  He  who,  scarred  and  poorly  dothed, 
laM  aside  hii  ■rms  and,  turuln^  toward  tbe  b^ijuts  of  hia  childhood,  saw  fields,  which 
had  MoMBtted  aa  the  rc>»o,  hiilf  obscured  witb  a  new  wilderness,  with  perhaps  a  charred 
and  tllei)t  raEn  in  the  niid^l,  mu3t  hu^ve  felt  keeulj*,  what  seems  now  to  be  so  commonly 
foTgotteo,  the  fvarftil  pricL^  vt  hich  had  b(?eti  paid  for  liberty.  But  then  libextr  was 
seearvd^  and,  th&akfui  lor  tbii^^  oearlj  cT^^^iy  ouu  determined  io  carry  content  wim  his 
remainiiif  eoergiet  l»to  %  l^Lborious  pnTatcT  Jifei, 

*  On  the  aighteontb  nf  NoTcmber  the  Britiab  .irmy  retired  from  New- York,  and  the 
An  7^7  ^  tr  ■  -t'^i  in  ■  -Tirn,  rnterrd  fWaTi  4 he  opposite  direction,  General  Wash- 
i^uiL'v  can  I  . .    .  N-  riding  ai  \\w  head  or  the  procession.    These  erenta 

caased.  of  coarse,  a  general  joy  in  the  citr)  and  they  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.    Ctoremor  Clixton  gare  public  dinners,  first  to  WASHncoroir  and  his  com 
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pillions  in  arms,  and  loon  after  to  the  French  amba8Bador,thaChtiralMrde  la  LnnsiaL 
At  the  last  there  were  present  more  than  one  hundred  fentlemeo,  beside  the  Comi- 
mander-in-chief,  with  his  general  officers  in  the  city,  and  the  prindpal  persons  con« 
nected  with  the  State  goyemment;  and  in  the  erening  followed  the  most  splendid  die* 
plaj  of  flre-woriis,  from  the  BowHog-Green,  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  America.  Tha 
next  daj,  the  fourth  of  December,  occurred  the  most  sadlj  impressiTe  scene  in  Wash- 
ikotok's  historjr.  At  noon  the  officers  of  the  army  assembled,  according  to  his  request, 
for  a  final  parting,  at  Fbauncis'  Tarem,  in  Broad-street  Wo  hare  a  touching  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  soenelby  an  eje-witoess.  The  Chie^  with  his  customary  punctuality,  entered 
the  room  where  his  brave  associates  for  so  many  years  were  assemJbled.  His  emotiont 
were  too  strong  to  be  ooncealed.  Filling  a  glass,  he  tamed  to  them  and  said :  *  With 
a  heart  fUll  of  Toto  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that 
your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glo* 
rious  and  honorable.'  Having  drank,  he  adfoeid :  '  I  cannot  eome  to  each  of  you  to 
take  mv  leave,  but  shall  be  obl^d  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  tiienand.' 
General  Knox,  being  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance,  the  Chief  em- 
braced him,  with  tears,  and  in  the  same  aflectionnte  manner  he  bade  fiirew^  to  eadi 
succeeding  officer.  In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a  word 
.  interrupted  the  eloquent  silence.  Leaving  the  room,  Thatcher  continues,  he  passed 
through  the  corps  of  Light  Infantry,  and  walked  to  Whitehall,  where  a  barge  awaited 
to  convey  him  to  Paulvs  Hook.  The  whole  oomfMuiy  ibllowed  in  muto  and  solemn 
processioii,  their  melancholy  countenances  displacing  emotions  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. Having  entered  the  barge,  ho  turned  to  ms  friends,  who  stood  uncovered 
upon  the  shore^  and,  waving  his  h^  bade  them  a  silent  adieu.' 

The  author  contrasts  the  astounding  differenoe  in  popnlation,  wealtb,  and 
power  between  the  States  in  those  days,  and  wliich  now  constitute  one  of  the 
first  nations  of  the  world.  Three  millions  of  people  have  increased  to  thirty 
millions,  and  New-York  has  jumped  from  thirty  thousand  to  rank  as  the  third 
city  in  Christendom,  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  proportion.  Society  in 
those  three  cities  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Hevolutioii  was  as 
refined  as  that  of  any  foreign  country.  Most  of  the  young  gentlemen  were  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh.  In  the  Moravian  establish- 
ment at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  *  nun-like  seclusion,'  were  educated  a 
large  proportion  of  the  belles  who  gave  the  fashionable  circles  of  New-York 
and  Philadelphia  their  inspiration  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century. 
In  a  letter  of  Miss  BebecCa  Franks,  afterward  Lady  Johkstok,  we  have  a 
graphic  and  amusing  description  of  the  higher  social  life  of  New-York.  In 
it  we  have  remarks  of  drawing-room  demeanor,  on  dress  of  course,  on  beaux, 
and — the  weather  I  It  seems  they  complained  as  mnoh  of  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer in  the  town  then  as  we  do  now : 

<Thv  habits  of  life,  polish  of  manners,  and  stjle  of  dress  were  the  badges  of  emi« 
nenoe  by  which  the  anstooraoy  of  Kew*England  asserted  its  outward  superiorly.  If  a 
gentleman  went  abroad,  he  appeared  in  his  wig,  white  stock,  white  satin  embroidered 
vest,  black  satin  small-clothes,  with  white  silk  stockings,  and  fine  broadcloth  or  velvet 
ooat;  If  at  home,  a  velvet  ci^  sometimes  with  a  fine  unen  one  beneath  it,  took  the 
place  of  a  wir ;  while  a  gown,  firequently  of  colored  damask,  lined  with  silk,  was  snl^ 
Btituted  for  the  coat,  and  the  feet  were  covered  with  leather  slippers  of  some  fancy 
color.  Visitors  were  received  with  hospitality  and  gracefol  courtesy.  One  custom  pre- 
teiled  which  now  would  neatly  shock  the  New-Bngland  sense  of  propriety.  In  moat 
ffenteel  flunilies  a  tankard  of  punch  was  prepared  every  morning,  and  visitors  dario|( 
me  day  were  invited  to  partake  of  it;  the  master  of  the  house  sometimes  taking  the 
vessel  from  the  coder  in  which  it  stood,  and,  after  drinking  from  it  himself,  hanouig  it 
in  person  to  the  guests.' 

The  most  &shionable  dmner  hour  was  never  later  than  three.  Cards  formed 
t]ie  evening's  amusement ;  sometimes  dancing,  (which,  like  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, the  Legiafaitare  had  not  made  mala  prohibita,)  but  then  the  stately 
minuet  flourished  in  those  days.  What  would  some  of  our  \oYe\j  forMnotherg 
aay,  if  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  the  polka,  schottisch.  and  massourka  at 
one  of  our  modem  balls? 
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Tbe  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court;,  in  winter,  while  on  the  bench 
wore  rolxs  of  scarlet,  fiiced  with  black  yelvet,  and  in  summer,  a  full  Uack-ffiUr 
gown. 

We  have  in  the  second  chapter, '  The  Conyenti<Mi,*  fair  pen-portraits  of  ii* 
members ;  but,  as  these  are  eminently  historical  characters,  thej  are  fdreadj 
well  known  to  our  readers. 

At  the  moment  we  are  writing  this,  the  bells  of  *  Trinity '  are  tolling  for  the 
burial  of  one  lady  whose  presence  graced  the  saloons  of  New-Tork  during  the 
administration  of  Washington,  and  whose  portrait  udoms  this  volume —  Mis. 
Alexander  HamiXiTON.  Mr.  Brissot  de  Wabvillb,  a  young  French*  noble- 
man, describes  her  as  a  '  charming  woman,  who  joined  to  the  graces  all  the 
candor  and  simplicity  of  an  American  wife.'  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gleneral 
Phh^ip  Schuyler,  a  native  of  Albany,  and  married  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  then 
aid  to  General  Washington,  in  1780.  Her  husband  died  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  she  is  now  lying  by  his  side  in  the  same  grave.  After  a  weary  sepa- 
ration, their  remains  repose  together  in  their  last  resting-place. 

Dr.  Geiswold  thas  impressively  describes  Washington's  last  meeting  witt 
his  mother,  at  the  end  of  the  following  quotation : 

'As  it  had  been  popularlv  known  for'Several  weeks  before  the  rotes  of  tbe  electors 
were  officiaUy  canyassed,  that  Washington  was  unaoimoualj  chosen  President,  hia  pre- 
pamtioDfl  for  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  ofSce  were  all  completed  before  the 
arriral  of  Mr.  Thompson  *it  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  foorteenth  of  ApnI.  In  a  letter  to 
&:!DerTk]  K^OT,  rcr^rrinpr  to  tho  delay  of  the  certificate  of  his  election,  he  says:  'As  to 
BiT3elf»  thia  dtftav  snaj  ho  compared  to  a  reprieve;  for  in  confidence  I  tell  you  (with  the 
wtarXd  it  would  (jbtaiu  lutL^  credit)  that  my  movements  to  the  seat  of  government  will 
be  (iccr>EQpaQie4  br  ItifslLti^  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit  who  is  going  to  the  place  <^ 
€i&eutio£i,  so  tinwiUtD|c  ani  I,  in  the  eyeninff  of  life,  nearly  consumed  in  public  cares,  to 
quit  a  peaceful  abode  mr  an  ocean  of  difiSculties.'  He,  however,  informed  Mr.  Thomp- 
iojf  that  Hi  ihe  eiid  of  Wo  dav?*  he  wotild  be  ready  to  accompany  him,  and  in  the  mean 
time  paid  a  laat  Tifnt  to  hi^  Tentmblc  mother  in  Fredericksburg.  On  coming  into  her 
|?reaetic«!,  he  said  %  '  The  people,  ti^cidani^  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering 
UDAnimiir,  ti**  dcct  nic  to  th>^  chief  ningistracy  of  the  Unitea  States;  but  before  I  cau 
jLsinme  thiS  fnartions  of  that  oflice,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  an  afiectionate  fiffewell.  So 
§mik  IS  fbe  public  boHiness  ^hich  ina$t  necessarily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new 

gs^rt^nasietit  4^n  be  dis|iOBEd  of,  I  shall  hasten  to  Virginia,  and *     Here  she  inter- 

riipt^d  him:  *  You  will  see  mc  no  mort?/  she  said;  *  my  great  age  and  the  disease  which 
isn^dlr  approach itij^  mr  viluk,  ^varn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  in  this  world.  I 
trust  ia  Goal  arn  soniL^what  prepnrtxl  for  a  better.  But  go,  Geobqb;  fulfill  the  high 
dentinka  wbich  FLravs^  nppoiirfi  to  ttaBign  you;  go,  my  son,  and  may  that  Hbavsx's 
and  ymir  fuother'ji  bleSAinpr  be  with  you  always.*^  He  was  deeply  affected;  his  head 
rested  cu  the  ihoalder  of  h\^  ugsd  [larent,  whose  arm  feebly  yet  fondly  encircled  his 
neck;  The  Boene  wai  full  of  th>i  nicest  touching  sublimity.  Both  the  mother  and  son 
vere  dlncilred  is  tears  at  tbe  tiiou^ht  that  they  were  embracing  each  other  for  the  las% 
t^tne.  There  i»  no  &mo  In  the  world  more  pure  than  that  of  the  mother  of  Washing- 
fis^  Asd  IH»  woisun  aineo  the  mother  of  Chbist  has  left  a  better  olaim  to  the  afiectionate 
nwtrtnce  of  mankind,' 

There  is  a  brilliant  detail  of  *  The  Triomphal  Progress'  to  New-York,  aiid 
of  ^  The  Inaugaratlon.'  Hear  oar  author  in  conclusion  of  this  portion  of 
the  volume.  By  it  we  learn  one  source  of  information  of  which  he  doubt- 
less availed  himself  in  the  portrayal  of  the  latter  ceremony : 

*Pkw  persons  are  now  living  who  witnessed  the  induction  of  the  first  President  of 
the  United  StiAes  into  his  office ;  but  walking,  not  many  months  ago,  near  the  middle 
of  a  ni^ht  of  unusual  beauty,  through  Broadway  —  at  the  hour  scarcely  disturbed  by 
«ny  voices  orfoot-feUs  except  our  own  —  Washington  Irving  rehited  to  Dr.  Fhancis 
and  myself  hia  recollections  of  these  scenes,  with  that  graceful  conversational  eloquence 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  masters.    He  had  watched  the  prooesiioa 
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till  the  Pretidwt  entered  Federal  Hall,  and  from  the  comer  of  Ifew-street  mod  Wall- 
Btreet  had  obserred  the  Buhaeqaent  prooeedini^  in  the  baloony.' 

The  President's  manner  of  receiving  visitors,  his  hoosehold  arrangements, 
and  several  balls  given  in  his  honor,  are  spiritedly  described  in  the  chapter 
entitled  *  New-York  Metropolitan.'  "We  wOl  pass  over  this  and  the  following 
chapters :  *  The  Eastern  Tour/  '  The  season  of  Eighty-nine  and  Ninety,'  *  The 
Bemoval  of  the  (Government,'  and  come  to  that  headed '  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia.* After  mentioning  Dr.  Rush;  Judge  Pjctbrs,  the  genial  humorist; 
Feancis  Hopkinson,  author  of  '  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs ; '  the  '  sage  RnnsK- 
house;'  John  Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-boat;  Bishop  Whttb; 
Charles  Broceden  Brown  ;  and  John  Randolph,  as  at  that  time  residing 
in  Philadelphia,  the  author  goes  on  to  say : 

'Thb  addiction  of  American  women  to  extrevaganoe  in  dress  has  always  been 
remarked  bj  fbreiniers  and  bj  onr  treyelled  countmnen.  The  Count  db  Rochambbait 
observed,  at  the  cfose  of  the  war,  that  the  wivee  or  onr  merchants  and  bankers  were 
*  clad  to  the  tip  of  the  French  fiishions,  of  which  thej  were  remarkably  fond.'  Bbissot 
DB  Warvillb  deplores  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  in  republics  women  should  sacri- 
fioe  so  moch  time  to  *  trifles,'  and  that  repnblican  men  should  hold  this  habit  in  some 
estimation.  He  tells  us  the  women  of  Philadelphia  wore  hats  and  caps  almost  as  varied 
as  those  of  Paris,  and  bestowed  immense  expenses  in  dressing  their  heads,  displaying 
'  pretensions  too  affected  to  be  pleasing.' ' 

The  Quakers  in  Philadelphia  were  relatively  much  more  numerous  in  1791 
than  now,  and  they  lived  very  much  retired  among  th^nselves ;  but  the  Duke 
la  Rochefouoald  Laincourt  perceives  that '  ribbons  please  young  Quakeresses 
as  well  as  others,  and  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  sect : ' 

<  Of  these  Quaker  women,  Bbissot  says :  '  They  are  what  they  should  be,  fidthfhl  to 
their  husbuids,  tender  to  their  children,  yigUant  and  eoonomioLl  in  their  households, 
and  simple  in  weir  ornaments ;  their  characteristic  is  that,  neglectful  of  their  exterior, 
they  resenre  all  their  accomplishments  for  the  mind.  Let  us  say  it  —  let  us  not  cease 
to  repeat  it — it  is  when  such  manners  obtain  that  we  are  to  look  for  happ^  fiunilies 
and  public  virtues.  But  we,  miserable  wretches  I  gangrened  with  our  own  ciTilization 
and  politeness,  we  have  abjured  these  manners,  and  who  among  us  is  happy? '  Never- 
theless, the  Frenchman  confesses  that  the  younr  Quakeresses  curl  toeir  locks  with 
great  care  and  anxiety,  which  cost  them  as  much  time  as  the  most  exquisite  tmlette, 
and  wear  hats  covered  with  silk  and  satin.  Such  observations  give  him  pain.  *  These 
youthful  creatures,  whom  nature  has  so  well  endowed,  whose  charms  nave  so  little 
need  of  the  aid  of  art  are  remarkable  for  their  choice  of  the  finest  moslins  and  silks ; 
oriental  luxury  itselr  would  not  disdain  the  linen  they  wear,  and  elegant  fans  play 
between  their  fingers.'  He  uiges  the  maxim  of  Pbnh,  that  *  modesty  and  mildness  are 
the  finest  ornaments  of  the  soul,'  and  warns  them  that  their  choice  of  delicate  linens 
and  rich  silks  is  regarded  by  others  as  hypocritical  luxuiy.  ill  disguised.  Among 
Quakers  of  the  braver  sex  he  discovers  that  there  are  some  who  dress  more  like  men 
of  the  world,  who  wear  powder,  silver  buckles,  and  ruflSes;  they  are  called  'wet 
Quakers ; '  the  others  regard  them  as  '  a  kind  of  schismatics,  or  feeble  men.'  They 
admit  them,  indeed,  to  their  places  of  worship  on  Sundays,  but  never  to  their  montU|y 
or  quarterly  meetings.' 

The  French  revolution  having  broken  out  about  this  time,  with  all  its  sppaL 
ling  horrors,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  understanding  how  Httle  it 
resembled  in  principles  our  own  war  for  independence,  and  not  pausmg  to  con- 
sider whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun^  were  fit  for  seif-govermnent,  did 
not  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  French  republicanism,  and  exhibited  a 
fSarment  of  sympathy  for  the  cause.  The  wise  Washinoton  and  Hamilton 
and  Adams,  and  many  others,  saw  how  it  would  end,  and  for  their  doubts  in 
the  matter  began  to  be  stigmatized  as '  AnglcHnen '  and  *  Monarchists.'  Parti- 
aan  abuse  crept  into  the  public  prints.    The  National  OazetU  was  industrious 
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in  the  cftose  of  TilifiriDg  the  private  characters  of  WASHiirGTOir,  HAioLTOir, 
Eliffozy  and  Adams,  and  was  replete  with  fulsome  adulation  of  Mr.  Jeffbbson. 
It  appears  beyond  a  donbt  that  Jefferson  controlled  this  paper ;  and  Fbbneau, 
in  Ills  old  age,  told  Dr.  Francis,  who  became  his  physician,  tiiat  Jefferson 
had  written  or  dictated  whatever  was  reproachful  or  odanmions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Oazette.  The  enmity  of  Jefferson  to  Washinqton  has  boen  a 
bitter  subject  of  oonlaroversy  ever  since,  and  we  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  di^te.  There  are  strong  opinions  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
Teiy  fi&ct  that  the  friends  of  Jefferson  endeavor  to  disprove  it,  shows  what  a 
sterna  they  consider  it 

Let  ns  pass  from  this  to  the  reception  of  M.  Genet,  the  first  Minister  to  the 
United  States  from  the  French  Republic :  • 

'  At  it^ngtfi.  ^uon  Mh.T  hvL-lTQ  o'clock,  on  the  SLzteenth  of  Hay,  three  discbargeB  of 
UTtfllery  ftmn  tbfa  ship'  i  the  French  frigate  L'Ambnscade,  then  fjring  at  Philadelphia,) 
'aauotiaced  the  annroiLcb  of  6Einn>,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  immediatalr 
Ataried  for  G  it4T'9  r  errr,  wh^ire  he  was  waiting  for  them.  Ab  he  drew  near,  the  beUb 
of  Camyr  Church  werttuae,  though  it  could  not  have  been  with  Bishop  Whttb's  con- 
■ent.  An  ^4ivs%  |ti^parc'^  by  dtizena  Dallas,  Rxttinhousb,  Dcpokcbau.  and  others. 
wma  Tead  nmtd  th&  bcdamati  i^ns  of  thousands.  The  Minister  was  equally  aelighted  ana 
aatcuiiished  &t  so  Sterna!  n.  welcome:  and  when  he  read  an  approving  history  of  all 
thcM  fK>ce»diBpi  in  a  i  M  - :  J  edited  by  a  confidential  clerk  of  the  Seoretsrj  of  State, 
it  warn  naibml  tSit  he  u^  -  ited  only  a  slifcht  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  goyem- 
m«iit  lo  tb«  iD  evident  wi/.  .•    r  h-  p^-r^"^ 

*  Od  tbe  s»tne  duT,  however,  iin  addrt^s*  wns  presented  to  the  President,  signed  by 
three  btjodred  of  ihe  priocipftt  merchaDta  and  other  men  of  substance  and  actiyi^ 
n^iDST  in  the  dty,  declariDfi^  Ibut  uothinj?  w^  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  peoplo 
of  thfl  unitted  Ftalc^sbut  n.  fr^rtitbiiMiti]  i^  mNuce:  that  the  highest  sense  was  enter- 
tained of  the  wbdom  nnd  i^oodjiess  which  dift-ated  his  recent  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity t  and  tbftt  tbe  signers  would  not  otilj  puy  U  it  themselyes  the  strictest  regard,  bat 
diseouDtfiiiiLnee,  m  t\w  ino^t  pointed  nmnner,  any  contrary  disposition  in  otners. 
WASonrGToif  replied  with  bis  nsiml  dtiritity  and  judrmentj  tmsting  that  the  people 
wtntld  eyfMc^  as  much  pmdetice  m  pnraert'iii^  peace  at  that  critical  jancture  aa  they  had 
preyioa^ly  di vplaycd  ralor  i  n  ti  ndi  nvti  a  p  tb  ei  r  just  rights. 

■  Oa  the  fii^^C«onlb,  an  wiMre^B  tmm  the  dcmixsrats  was  offered  to  Gnm,  at  the  City 
l^airapij^  bt  VniiB-Lm  BrDULKj  and  othors,  with  tumultuous  exhibitions  of  popular 
*"''""-«m  ;  *Dd  oo  i\w  twontT'tliirtl  a  public  dumer  wasgiyen  at  Okllib's  Hotel,  at 


wbkh  the  Mitiister  is  SRid  to  hiiTe  Ritti^,  *  with  great  ener^  and  effect,  a  sonff  adapted 
to  lh«  occiuioD,  and  r&pl&te  with  tmlj  patriotic  zind  republican  sentiments.'    ^n  aTten 
the  ^otMH  n^ge  WM  pmct^  cm  hid  bead,  and  subsequently  in  turn  ui>on  the  head  of 
DB  at  the  table,  evcrj  on^  offc-nnir,  while  sensible  of  its  inspiration,  a  'patri- 


oilc  ioiitlma^'    Ko  smch  '  frcns^r/  to  uso  Mr.  Jstrbson's  fityorite  expression,  has  eyer 
aioce  1ie«n  kaown  in  Amenca, 

*  DeaiQ«n<lG  socictjes  wert^  founded  in  imibtion  of  Jacobin  clubs.  Eyery  thinr  that 
w*a  iMosiiltle  in  sodct j  was  denounced  as  nristocratic ;  politeness  was  looked  upon 
aa  ■  eofi  <Kf  Im  rmMh^Hitnu  •  tho  c^numon  forms  of  expression  in  use  by  the  »ant 
Amiettmw^m^  turned  hj  their  Americnn  disciplesj  the  title  of  citizen  became  as  com- 
mon In  I1*i|ide!pliia  as  in  Paris ;  and  in  the  newspMW™  it  was  the  ihshion  to  announce 
murtage^  at  fi^rtacrship^i  l>etwc-Gn  Citizen  Brown,  smith,  or  Jones,  and  the  citess  who 
had  been  wooed  to  mjch  un  a^^ooiation.  Entering  the  house  of  the  President,  Citizen 
Qm^trt  waa  aatoal^hed  and  indii^snt  at  pgrociymg  in  the  yestibnle  a  bast  of  Louis 
XVL,  whom  hla  friends  had  lit  bonded,  and  he  complained  of  this  'insult  to  France.' 
At  a  dinner,  at  wlijch  CN>¥^t'r^or  MirPLOf  wi^a  present,  a  roasted  pig  reoeiyed  the  name 
of  the  mardcn?d  king,  and  the  hiMid,  severed  fmm  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each 
of  t2ie  i^estei,  who,  iftcr  f>tftdn[t  the  JibeHj-cap  on  his  own  head,  pronounced  the  word 
*Trr4ot ! '  iind  then  urfirrr^.  -li  *-  ::>  mg;!,?' witli  his  knife  that  of  the  luckless  creature 
doomed  to  be  scrred  for  -u  l^—jj  uithj  a  cumpany.  One  of  the  democratic  tayems  dis- 
played as  a  sign  a  reyolting  picture  of  the  mutilated  and  bloody  corpse  of  KabuI 

AjfTOnCBTTB.  1  A.        ji. 

'  The  extraordinary  conduct  of  Gbket,  crowDed  with  his  audacious  appeal  from  tJie 
floyemment  to  the  people,  is  fully  detailed  in  the  best  histories  we  haye  of  those  timc«. 
It  was  the  admimstratu>n  of  RoBttPUBBa,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  he  represented, 
and  for  which  the  democrats  claimed  the  unhesitatinff  and  unquestioning  support  of  the 
eouUrf  .    The  President  at  length  oompUiined  of  nim,  ana  he  waa  recalled ;  but  a 
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ohtnmiof  fccUoBS  hwrtag  oocured  in  the  fepnbUo  of  bomieideSy  h$  did  not  dteai  it 
expecuent  to  return ;  and  marrying  Cobkblla.  Tappan  Gluttox,  a  daughter  of  th« 
€k>remor  of  New- York,  he  selected  a  home  in  that  State,  and  erer  after  resided  there/ 

We  wmA  stop  liere.  Dr.  Gbi8W0U>»  in  ooncluaioii,  sq^  : '  I  bave  atteoqyte^ 
in  A  desultory  way,  to  illustrate  the  habita  of  soeietry  and  tJie  characten^tioB 
of  eminent  persona,  in  an  age  the  most  important  and  e^ctraordinary  iq  our 
hifltoiry.  The  main  design  has  been  to  exhibit  the  social  rather  than  the  poll- 
tioalaqpeetaof  thetime;  but  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  one  and  not  the  oU»er.'  Dr.  Giuswold  is  right,  and  he  has  done 
both  well,  and  for  the  performance,  the  great  American  public  owe  him  thanks. 
We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  volume  is  embdliahed  with  twenfy- 
one  portraits  of  distingui^ed  women,  including  Mrs.  WASHixaTON,  Kra* 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Adams,  the  Marchioness  D'Yruoo,  and  Mrs. 
Chables  Carroll,  from  original  pictures  by  Wollaston,  Eable,  Stuabt, 
GAmsBOROUQH,  Trumbull,  and  other  contemporary  painters.  The  engravings 
are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  the  whole  work  is  produced  in  a  man- 
ner of  excdlence  hitherto  unequalled  in  America. 


.^  Lira  OP  P.  T.  Barkum.    Written  bj  Himself.    In  one  rolnme:  pp.  404.    Dhis- 
trated  with  a  Portrait  on  Steel.    New-York :  J.  S.  Bedfikld,  Nassau-street 

It  has  been  common  enough  with  thousands  to  denounce  Mr.  Barnbk  as  a 

*  humbug,'  and  with  this  contemptuous  term  to  dianiss  his  name  from  conver- 
sation. But  for  our  part,  we  wish  there  were  more  just  such  *  humbugs '  in  the 
ivorld ;  that  there  were  a  few  more  such  pkoes  as  the  '  American  Museum,' 
where  attractive  amusement  and  valuable  information  could  be  so  liberally  and 
cheaply  furnished.    The  advent  of  Jennt  Lind  in  tiiis  country  was  {wonoiineod 

*  one  of  Barnum's  humbugs ; '  yes,  and  a  *  humbug  *  which  we  are  glad  that  he 
turned  to  good  personal  account,  as  well  as  did,  on  her  part,  the  matchless 
singer  herself.  But  for  his  liberal  enterprise,  however,  we  never  should  have 
the  remembered  delight  of  having  heard  the  world-rcnowncd  Swede.  The 
public  therefore  came  in  for  a  foir  share  of  the  advantage  of  thu  *  humbug,*  at 
least,  whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  Jotce  HErn  or  the  Fejee  Mer- 
maid, both  of  which,  it  must  oertunly  be  confessed,  were  '  v^  great  curioBi' 
tiet?  In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Barnux  professes  to  give,  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  does  give,  the '  true  history  of  his  many  adventures,  and  the 
niunerous  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.'  His  career  has  been 
truly  a  checkered  one.  '  I  have  been,'  he  says, '  a  fermer's  boy  and  a  merchant, 
a  clerk  and  a  manager,  a  show-man  and  a  bank-president.  I  have  been  in  jail 
and  in  palaces ;  have  known  poverty  and  abundance ;  have  travelled  over  a 
hirge  portion  of  two  continents ;  have  seen  every  phase  of  human  charaoter ; 
and  have  on  several  occasions  been  in  imminent  personal  peril.'  But  on  the 
whole,  although  he  has  had  some  sad  experiences,  his  life  has  yet  been  a  merry 
one.  He  seems  always  to  have  considered  '  an  inch  of  laugh  worth  an  eU  of 
moaui'  in  any  state  of  the  market    The  volume  is  full  of  fun  and  the  moBt 
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liiifieroas  '  ntoationB/  as  tliettrical  people  would  term  them ;  nor  does  he 
ftttempt  to  cover  np  in  the  least  what  have  been  caQed  his  '  humbugs/  giving 
a  ftdl  acGOont  ev^  of  sooh  schemes  as  '  Jotob  Hbth/  the  *  Fejee  Mermaid/ 
and  "Hie  Woolly  Horse.'  Penonallj,  we  have  greatiy  to  regret  that  we  had 
no  oocBSUMi  to  see  either  of  these  '  remarkable  structores '  while  they  were 
*OD  Tiew.'  Onr  hck  was  better  in  relation  to  two  other  Interestbig  prodM- 
tians — xK>t  to  say  three — as  witness  the  following,  which  the  reader  is  to 
prennse  oocorred  soon  after  the  opening  of  the '  Ameijoan  Moseom/  under  Mr. 
BAsmni's  admmistration,  one  of  the  attractions  of  which  was,  at  that  time, 

*  TJu  Great  Model  of  Niagara  FaUs^vfith  Real  Water/  f '  We  lemembertiie 
drcomstanoe  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and  also  the  affiur  of  the  morderous  dab 
that kiDed  Captain  Ck>0K.  Our  memoiy  doesn't ' serve  ns'  quUe  so  well  coar 
teniing  the  matter  of  the '  poly-wog/  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  correctly 
rendered,  the  preceding  anecdotes  are  so  faithfully  presented : 

'  A  soroLi  barrd  of  water  answered  the  purpoie  of  this  model  for  aa  entire  eeaacm ; 
Ibr  the  £dls  flowed  into  a  reBerrolr  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  water  was  oontbiaiUy 
ve-Bupplied  to  the  oataraet  hj  means  of  a  small  pninp. 

'  Many  Tisitors  who  oonld  not  aSbrd  to  trarel  to  Niagara,  were  doubtless  indooed  to 
ruai  the  '  model  with  real  water,'  and  if  they  fonnd  it  rather '  small  potatoes.'  they  had 
the  whole  Moseom  to  fidl  back  upon  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  no  fault  was  round. 

'  One  day,  I  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Groton  Water 
Commissioners  the  next  mormng  at  ten  o'clock.    I  was  punctual. 

'  'Sir,'  said  Ihe  President,  <  too  pay  only  twenty-fire  dollars  per  annum  ibr  the  Groton 
water  at  the  Museum.  That  is  simply  intended  to  supply  the  ordinary  purposes  of  your 
establishment  We  cannot  furnish  water  for  your  Niagara  Falls  without  large  extra 
compensation.' 

'  ^M^ing  '  his  honor '  not  to  beliere  all  he  read  in  the  papers,  nor  to  be  too  literal  in 
flie  in^pretation  of  my  large  show-bills,  I  explained  the  opention  of  the  ffreat  cata- 
ract, uid  offered  to  pay  adouar  a  drop  for  all  the  water  I  used  for  Niagara FaUs  exceed- 
ing one  barrel  per  month,  proyided  my  pump  continued  in  good  order  t  I  was  permit- 
tM  to  retire,  amid  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  the  Commissioners,  in  which  his 
honor  the  President  condescended  to  join. 

'  On  one  oeeaBion,  Louis  Oatlosd  Glabx,  Sbo.,  the  witty  and  popular  editor  of  the 

*  £:<irjc^EiiB0€d9t,^  called  to  tIv.w  m  v  Museum.  I  had  neyer  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  befom  and  ll(^  introciiK^t^d  hinL.^iHf.  I  was  extremely  anxious  that  my  establish- 
ment HboQ&d  reodre  a  '  drst-ratt^  naika '  in  his  popular  magazine,  and  therefore  aooom* 
panied  him  through  the  entire  Muscuin,  taking  especial  pains  to  point  out  all  objects  of 
mteresk  We  paued  the  entranct^  of  the  hall  containing  Niagara  Falls  just  as  the  Tisi- 
Utn  bad  enterod  it  from  ihfi  pcrfortn:uioes  in  the  Leoture-Rocnn,  end  hearing  the  pomp 
at  wsTk,  I  yrm  aware  tbat  the  gvc&i  r-&taract  was  at  that  moment  in  full  operation. 

*  I  desdred  to  n^oid  that  cxhibitfoii.  leeling  confident  that  if  Mr.  Clark  should  see  the 
mi&M  Niagara,  he  would  be  so  miith  disgusted  with  the  entire  thow.  that  he  would 
'  blow  it  up*  in  his  *  Kkickehiumtkeh/  or  (what  I  always  consider  much  the  worse  ibr 
ja&ipmim  it  by  m  »ii^ft4  conUitnpL  J^^eeing  him  approach  the  entrance,  I  endeayored  to 
caJA  bit  atteixticin  to  aomc  ubjuct  of  in t rarest  in  the  other  halL  but  I  was  too  late.  He 
had  noticed  a  concourae  of  Tiattora  in  the  *  Falls  Room,'  and  his  curiosity  to  know  what 
was  gpme  on  won  exdt«d. 

' ' Holdon,  BAaxcnv/  said  Clark  ;  Met  us  see  what  you  hare  here.' 

*  *  It  b  ohIj  a  muM  of  Ntaff^pn  Falls,'  I  replied. 

'  *  Ob !  ah  E  yea,  yes,  I  n?nH*robcr  now.  I  have  noticed  your  advertisements  and 
*pk'iidid  pastors  ainiQiineiti:^  Ninj^nr n  Palls  with  real  water.  I  have  some  curiosity  to 
t^^e  Tb  <  '       •  .     I  (    ^KK,  at  the  same  time  mounting  upon  a  chair  in 

order  it*  uu*--aa  lull  viiiiv  u;  ;.*  ^c  iit^ids  of  the  visitors. 

'  I  felt  considen^ly  sheepish  as  I  saw  this  movement,  and  listened  to  (he  working  of 
the  old  pump,  whose  creakmgs  seemed  to  me  to  be  worse  than  ever.  I  held  my  breath, 
expeotingto  near  the  sscadous  editor  pronounce  this  the  silliest  humbuff  thai  he  ever 
saw.    I  was  presently,  however,  as  much  surprised  as  delighted  to  hear  bun  say : 

*  •  Well,  Babitum,  I  declare  that  is  quite  a  new  idea.    I  never  saw  the  like  befcre. 

'I  revived  in  a  moment;  and  thinking  that  if  Loun  Gatlobd  Clark  could  see  any 
Ifafaig'  attractive  in  the  old  model,  he  must  be  particularly  green^  I  determined  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  assist  his  verdancy.    *  Yes,'  I  replied,  *it  is  quite  a  new  idea. 

*  *  I  declare  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  in  all  my  life,'  exelaimed  Clakk, 
with  much  enthusiasm. 
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' '  I  flfttter  m jiolf  it  ia,  in  point  of  ojriffinAUtj  and  ingenmiy,  coniidenblT  tiAmd  d 
any  invention  of  modern  timei.'  I  repliea,  with  a  feeling  of  exultation,  as  I  saw  tfaat  I 
bad  c&nght  the  great  critic,  and  was  sure  of  a  puff  of  the  best  sort 

*'  Original  1 '  ezdaimed  the  editor.    <TeL  it  is  oertainlj  originaL    I  nerer  drnimsd 

of  sach  a  thing;  I  never  saw  any  thins  of  the  kind  before  sinoe  I  was  bom and 

I  hope,  with  aU  mj  heart  I  never  shallagainl ' 

'It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  oompletely  taken  in.  and  ftH  that  anr  ordinary  kcgr* 
bole  was  considerably  laiger  than  wonld  be  necessary  for  me  to  crawl  tnrougfa. 

'  We  then  passed  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  Museum,  and  finally  to  the  roof,  where 
I  had  advernsed  an  'aArial  garden,'  which  consisted  of  two  tubSy  each  containing  « 
stunted  and  fiided  cedar,  and  ten  or  twelve  pots  of  wilted  flowers,  backed  up  by  a  doien 
■mall  tables  and  a  few  cnairs  for  the  accoounodation  of  such  partakers  of  ice-cream  as 
could  appreciate  the  beauties  of  ever^veardant  nature,  as  shown  forth  in  the  tube  and 
poto  aforesaid. 

'The  'KMicxBHBOcKn'  i^meared,  and  I  felt  happy  to  see  that  while  it  spoke  of  the 
a«iduity  in  business  manifkstod  by  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Museum,  and  a  prognoati- 
cation.that  he  would  soon  render  his  estaolisnment  highly  popular,  the  editor  had 
kindly  refrained  from  making  any  allusion  to  '  Thx  Cataract  ov  Kiaqaba  with  Rbal 

*  Some  months  subsequent  to  this,  Mr.  Clark  came  rushing  into  the  Museum  alaoai 
out  of  breath,  and  with  mudi  earnestness  sainted  me  thus :  '  Friend  Baritov,  I  have 
oome  in  to  ask  if  you  have  got  the  club  in  the  Mnsenm  that  Captain  Cook  was  kiOad 
with?'  J  »  — r 

'Bemembering  that  I  had  a  laroe  lot  of  Indian  war«luba  among  the  ooUeotion  of 
aboriginal  euiioSties,  and  feeling  that  I  owed  Clark  a  joke  for  his  Niagara  Falls  catdi, 
I  instantly  replied  that  I  was  the  owner  of  the  dub  in  question. 

"Well,  I  declare  I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  he;  *  for  do  you  know  thati  have 
fbr  along  time  had  a  singular  and  irrepressible  desire  to  see  that  club? ' 

' '  Wait  here  a  few  minntea  and  I  will  ahow  it  to  you.'  I  rq;»lied. 


'  Passing  up  stairs,  I  commenced  overhauling  a  lot  of  war-dnbe,  and  flnaUv  sele< 
a  heavv  one  that  looked  as  if  it  nUgki  have  Jdlled  Captain  Cook,  or  any  body  else 
whose  Lead  it  came  in  contact  with.  Having  affixed  a  small  label  on  it,  reading  '  The 
Captain  Cook  Club.'  I  took  it  down  to  Mr.  Clark,  assuring  Um  that  this  was  the 
instrument  of  death  whidi  he  had  inqnired  for. 

"  Is  it  possible ! '  said  he,  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand.  Presently  raising  it  above  hia 
head,  he  exclaimed,  'Well,  I  dedare,  this  is  a  terrible  weapon  with  whidi  to  take  a 
man's  life.' 

' '  Tes,'  I  replied  seriously,  but  feeling  an  inward  delight  that  I  was  now  paying  off 
Mr.  Clark  wiOi  interest;  'I  believe  it  kiUed  the  victim  at  the  first  blow  1 ' 

' '  Poor  Captain  CookI  '  exclaimed  Clark,  with  a  li^ ;  *  I  wonder  if  he  was  consdoos 
after  recdving  the  fittal  blow.' 

"I  don't  think  he  could  have  been,'  I  responded,  with  a  weU-foigned  look  of 
sorrow. 

' '  Too  are  sure  this  is  the  identical  dubf '  inquired  Clark. 

' '  We  hare  doenmesta  whieh  place  ite  identity  beyond  aU  question 'I  replied. 

*  'Poor  Cook  !  poor  CookI  '  said  Clark  musingljr.  '  Wdl,  Mr.  Babkuic,'  he  ooo* 
tinned,  with  great  gravity,  at  the  same  time  extendmg  his  hand  and  giving  mine  a 
hearty  shake. '  I  am  realff  very  much  obliffed  to  you  tm  your  kindness.  I  had  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  see  the  club  that  killed  Captain  Cook,  and  I  folt  quite  confident  yoa 
could  accommodate  me.  I  have  been  in  halwi-dozen  smaller  museums,  and  as  (^  aU 
had  Ut  1  was  sure  a  large  establishment  like  yours  would  not  be  without  it ! ' 

'My  laurels  were  fast  withering,  and  I  fdt  that  nnleas  I  kept  my  wits  about  me  and 
managed  to  pay  Clark  at  least  an  instalment  of  what  I  owed  him,  I  should  be  the 
langfaing-stock  of  all  his  acquaintances.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  therefore,  I  wrote  him 
a  note;,  saying  that  I  desired  to  consult  him  for  a  few  momente  at  my  office  on  asnlject 
of  senous  importance  to  me.    He  came  immediatdy. 

'  Now,'  said  I, '  I  do  not  want  anv  of  your  nonsense,  but  I  want  your  sober  advice.' 

' '  Ify  dear  Barkum,'  he  replied,  in  the  ftdness  of  his  ^rulv  generous  heart,  '  UQthing 
will  give  me  neater  pleasure  than  to  serve  you  in  any  way  in  my  power,' 

'I  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  a  gentleman  who  had  visitea  Efi^t  had  brought 
fr«m  the  river  Nile  a  most  remarinble  living  fish,  which  he  offered  to  hire  for  exmbi- 
tioD.  The  fish,  I  told  him,  was  of  a  peculiar  Ibrmation,  and  that  the  owner  of  it  would 
nlace  five  thousand  doUars  in  the  hands  of  a  req>onsible  banker,  to  be  forfeited  if  the 
fish  did  not  within  six  weeks  pass  through  a  transformation  by  wnidi  its  tail  would  di>- 
^mear,  and  it  would  then  have  Ufft, 

''  Is  it  possible  ? '  exdaimed.CLARK,  in  great  astonishment 

'  I  assured  him  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  it  '  But,'  said  I,  'his  price  is  high, 
and  I  want  to  ask  yo«r  opinion  in  regard  to  its  success.  He  asks  one  hundred  doUan 
per  week  for  the  use  of  it' 

"  It  is  cheap  enough,  my  dear  follow.    It  will  draw  yon  more  than  that  sum  eztim 
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per  dAj.  Whj,  the  whole  ihiag  is  incredible.  It  will  startle  the  natoralista — wake  up 
oie  wlK>le  sdentific  world  —  and  draw  in  the  maasea.' 

' '  Do  70U  reallj  think  ao  ? '  I  aaked. 

"Upon  mj  honor,  I  am  sure  of  it,'  responded  Clamm^  with  much  enthosiaia. 
'Kake  an  engagement  for  six  months,  or  for  a  year  if  possible ;  then  come  out  and  sti^ 
the  tacts  resutfing  this  wonderful  transformation ;  announce  that  five  thousand  dollar! 
hare  been  deposited  in  responsible  hands  which  will  be  forfeited  to  the  poor  of  this  city 
if  the  change  does  not  take  place  as  described,  and  mj  word  for  it,  jour  Museum  wiU 
not  be  kise  enou^  to  contain  your  visitors.  I  declare  I  belieye  70a  will  make  twentj 
thooeand  dollars  br  the  operation ! ' 

'  I  thanked  Mr.  Clark  verj  warmlj  ibr  hU  kind  covmieL  and  assured  him  I  should 
not  fail  to  take  his  advice.  *  In  fitct,'  said  I,  *  I  thought  well  of  the  speculation,  execpi- 
tnff  that  I  did  not  like  the  name  of  the  fish.    I  think  tktt  is  an  objection.' 

''Tush  I  tush  I  not  at  all;  what's  in  a  name?  Kothing.  That  makes  no  difference 
wtkaterer.    What  i«  the  name  of  the  fish  f 

"Tadpole,  but  it  is  Tulgarlv  called  a  pollywog,*  I  replied,  with  becoming  ffraTitr. 

'  'Sola,  by  thunder  t  *  exclaimed  Clamk,  spnnging  to  bis  feet  and  rusning  down 
stairs.' 

In  speaking  of  ibe  introduction  into  his  Moseom  of  variocui  novdties,  Mr. 
Babhum  pertinently  and  forcibly  says : 

'  Mt  permanent  collection  of  curiosities  is,  wiflioat  doubt,  abundantly  worth  the  uni- 
Ibrm  diarge  of  admission  to  all  the  entertainments  of  the  establishment^  and  I  can 
therefore  afEbrd  to  be  accused  of  'humbug'  when  I  add  such  transient  noreltieB  as 
increase  its  attractions.  If  I  hare  exhibited  a  questionable  dead  mermaid  in  my  Museum, 
it  should  not  be  orerlooked  that  I  haye  also  exhibited  oamelopards,  a  rhinoceros, 
griszty  bears,  ourang-outangs,  great  serpents,  etc.,  about  which  tliere  could  be  no  mia- 
tftke  because  they  were  aliye ;  and  1  should  nope  that  a  little  '  clap-trap '  occasionally, 
in  the  war  of  transparencies,  flags,  exaggeratea  pictures,  and  puffing  adrertisements, 
might  find  an  oifaet  in  a  wilderness  ofwonderfm,  instructiTe,  and  amusing  realities. 
Inoeed,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  sort  of  *  dap-trap '  here  reibired  to^  is  allowable,  and 
that  the  public  like  a  little  of  it^  mixed  up  with  the  great  realities  which  I  proride.' 

One  of  the  most  instractive  and  interestii^  chapters  in  the  volnmc  is  the 
account  which  is  given  of  the  'management,'  by  which  the  'American 
Museum'  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  energetic  proprietor. 
Finesse  was  brought  to  bear,  with  complete  efifect,  upon  a  band  of  speculators, 
and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  proprietor,  were  the  gainers  thereby.  Nor  will 
the  frugality,  the  personal  self-denial,  and  the  assiduity  of  the  latter,  pass  with- 
out remark,  nor,  we  hope,  without  emulation.  But  derer  and  Tarious  as  it  is, 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell  further  upon  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Its 
abundant  variety  will  satisfy  all  who  are '  studious  of  change,'  or '  pleased  with 
novelty.'  At  one  moment  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  kalddoscopic  transforma- 
tions of  his  boyhood  and  youth — you  find  the  grown-up  Babnum  a  paid  pufl^ 
of  a  eircus  at  four  dollars  arweek ;  an  amateur  n^o^inger  in  his  own  com- 
pany, '  at  a  pinch ; '  a  field-preacher  in  a  Southern  grove ;  and  other  the  like 
(iterations ;  the  next  enjoying  the  patronage  of  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and 
filling  his  cofibrs  with  gold ;  then  with  Jenkt  Lind  in  America,  doing  the 
like  thing ;  yet  ever  the  same  keen^ighted,  shrewd,  unswerving  man ;  industri- 
ous vrithal,  and  always  a  strict  advocate  of  temperance.  His  inculcations 
indeed,  upon  this  latter  theme,  independent  of  his  own  personal  example,  are 
strildng,  and  we  doubt  not  will  prove  effective  in  the  aid  of  a  cause  of  which 
he  has  been  a  prominent  advocate.  We  take  our  leave  of  the  book,  with  the 
single  added  remark  that  it  is  simply,  unafifectedly  written,  well  printed,  and 
Hbmlly  Olustrated.  That  it  will  have  a  tolerMe  sale,  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  ihe  fiaict  that  the  orders  for  it  already  upon  the  publidier'b  books  exceed 
dbety  thousand  copies! 
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Both  Hall:  ▲  Domnio  Tali  op  thi  VwMsaan  Tva,    By  Faivt  FkiM.     In  om 
Tolome:  pp.  400.    Kew-Toik:  Hisox  Bboibbbs. 

If  '  Ruth  Hall  *  be  really  an  aato-biographj,  as  seems  to  be  infixed  by 
many  of  otir  contemporaries,  it  is  without  exception  the  most  *  oat^x>keD ' 
production  of  its  kind  we  erer  encountered.  Even  her  relatires '  get  it  right 
and  left' — her  father, her  brother,  her  mother-in-law,  all  come  in  for  thdr 
share,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  dther.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
militates  against  the  idea  that  it  is  an- entirely  authentic  and  veritable  history ; 
and  that  is,  the  praise  tiiat  she  is  all  the  while  awarding  her  heroine ;  her  beau- 
tiful curls,  her  soft  voice,  her  graceful  manner,  her  charming  littie  foot,  and  the 
like ;  yet  even  this  may  be  an  adroit  piece  of  art>  to  avoid  the  disclosure  of 
unpleasant  truths  in  the  first  person.  'Any  way/  the  book  is  one  of  deep 
interest  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  novel  proper.  '  There  is  no  intricate  plot ; 
there  are  no  startling  developments — no  hair-breadth  escapes.'  'I  have 
avoided,'  says  the  author,  Mong  introductions  and  descriptions,  and  have 
entered  unceremoniously  and  unannounced  into  people's  houses,  without  stop- 
ping to  ring  the  belL'  And  so  she  has ;  and  what  is  more,  when  she  gets  into 
these  houses,  she  lets  you  know,  without  any  circumlocution  whatever,  what  k 
going  on  there.  Witness  the  followiug,  for  example,  describing  Buth  Hall's 
first  interview  with  her  mother-in-law  after  her  marriage : 

'  'OooD-xoBVZKc^  Ruth  !  Mrs.  Hall  I  snppoBe  I  shctdd  call  tou,  only  that  I  can'tget 
used  to  being  shoTed  one  side  quite  bo  audaenly,'  said  the  old  lady,  with  afitint  attempt 
aialangh. 

*  'Ohl  pray  do  n't  say  Mrs.  Hall  to  tM,*  said  Rum.  handing  her  a  chair ;  'call  me 
any  name  that  best  pleases  you ;  t  shall  be  quite  satisfied.' 

' '  I  Btippose  you  feel  quite  lonesome  when  Harbt  is  away,  attending  to  business, 
and  as  if  yoa  hardly  knew  what  to  do  witii  yourself  don't  you?' 

<  *  Ob  t  no.'  said  Ruth,  with  &  glad  smile,  ^  not  at  all.  I  was  just  thinking  whether  I 
was  not  glad  to  hare  him  gone  a  little  while,  so  that  I  could  sit  down  and  think  how 
maeh  I  lore  him.' 

'  The  old  lady  mored  uneasily  in  her  chair.  '  I  bu^»oso  you  understand  all  about 
house-keeping,  Ruth?' 

*RuTH  blushed.  'No,'  said  she,  'I  hare  bat  just  returned  flom  boar^og-schooL 
I  asked  Habbt  to  wait  tiU  I  had  leoined  house-keeping  mattersy  but  he  was  not 
willing.' 

'  The  old  kdy  untied  her  cap^trings,  and  patted  the  floor  restlessly  with  her  fbot 

' '  It 's  a  great  pity  you  were  not  brouffht  up  pro|>erly,'  said  she.  '  I  learned  all  that 
a  girl  should  learn  beiore  I  married.  B^bat  has  his  fortune  yet  to  make,  you  know. 
Youn^  people.  now-A-days,  seem  to  think  that  money  comes  in  showers,  whenerer  it  is 
wanted;  that's  a  mistake;  a  penny  at  a  time— that's  the  way  we  got  ours;  that's  the 
way  Harbt  and  yon  will  have  to  £;et  yours.  Harbt  has  been  brought  up  sensibly. 
He  has  been  taught  economy ;  he  is,  like  me,  naturally  of  a  very  generous  turn ;  he 
will  occasionally  offer  tou  pin-money.  In  those  cases,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  pass  it 
orer  to  me  to  keep ;  of  course  you  can  always  have  it  again,  by  telling  me  how  you 
wish  to  spend  it.  I  would  adnse  you,  too,  to  lay  by  all  your  handsome  clothes.  Aa 
to  the  silk  stockings  you  were  mamed  in,  of  course  you  will  never  be  so  extravagant 
as  to  wear  them  agam.  I  never  had  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  my  life;  they  have  a 
very  siUy.  frivolous  look.    Do  you  know  how  to  iron,  Ruth  ? ' 

* '  Tes,  said  Ruth  ;  '  I  have  sometimes  clearstarched  my  own  muslins  and  laoes.' 
'Q]ad  to  hear  it;  did  you  ever  seat  a  pair  of  pantaloons? ' 

'  'Ko,'  said  RcTH,  repressing  a  laugh,  and  yet  half-inclined  to  cry;  'you  forget  thai 
I  am  Just  home  from  boardingHgdiooD 

'  'Oui  you  make  bread?  When  I  say  Irmd  I  mtan  bread— old-&shioned,  yeas^ 
rix  bread ;  none  of  your  sal-soda,  saleratus.  sal-volatile,  poisonous  mixtures,  that  must 
be  eaten  as  quick  as  baked,  lest  it  should  dry  np;  smMread— do  yon  know  how  to 
make  it  ? ' 
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*  *  VOf*  Mid  'RvTEj  with  a  ffrowinr  tense  of  her  own  good-lMMiothingnefts ;  *  people 
in  Ibo  oitj  nlwajs  boy  iwkers-bfeM ;  my  fiOher  did.' 

*  *  Your  &ther  f  land's  sake,  child,  you  most  n't  quote  your  fhther  now  yon  're  mai^ 
lied ;  yon  hare  n't  any  lather  1 ' 

*  *  I  noTor  had,'  thoii|^  Run. 

*  'To  be  sure ;  ii^t  does  the  Bible  say  f  'Forsaking  fkiher  and  mother  cleare  to 
your  wife,'  (orhiMbaDd,  which  amoonta  to  the  same  thmg^  I  take  it)  'An^  speaking 
of  ^at,  I  hoM  Ton  won't  be  always  running  home,  or  runmnr  anywhere.  In  fiioC 
Wires  should  (e  keepers-at-home.  Koth,'  oontinned  the  old  lady,  after  a  short 
psnse,  *do  you  know  I  should  like  your  looks  better  if  you  did  n't  curl  your  hsir  f ' 

*  *  I  do  n't  carl  it'  said  ILjrm.  *  it  curls  naturally.' 

'  'Tint's  a  pity,' said  the  old  Itdy;  'you  should  sToid  ereiy  thinjr  that  looks  friro- 
UiQs;  you  must  tay  and  pomatum  it  down.  And,  Both,  if  you  shouQ  feel  the  need  of 
eiareise,  do  n't  cad  in  the  streets.  Bemember  there 'snothmg  like  a  broom  and  a  dust- 
pan to  make  the  olood  circulate. 

"Toukeepaiai^,  Isoppo•^'8Bid  tfaaoldlady.  'liaay'sthe  gkas  dish  I're 
peddled  away  my  sctflsorsK^pprngs  for.  '  Wsste  not,  want  not'  I  're  got  that  framed 
aonewfaere.  I  'u  hunt  it  np^  and  put  it  on  your  walL  It  won't  do  you  any  harm  to 
reed  it  now  and  then. 

*  'I  hope,'  continued  the  old  lady,  'that  you  don't  read  novels,  and  such  trash.  I 
hsTe  a  Tery  select  little  library,  when  you  reel  inclined  to  read,  consisting  of  a  treatise 
on  'The  Complaints  of  Women;'  an  excellent  sermon  on  Predestination,  by  our  old 
minister,  Dr.  Ihoos ;  and  Seren  Reasons  why  Jomr  Rocbv,  the  mar^,  must  hare  had 
ten  childLren,  instead  of  niru,  (as  is  geMrally  supposed.)  Any  time  tnat  you  stand  in 
need  of  tvhtmMl  reading  come  to  me: '  and  the  old  lady,  smoothing  a  wrinkle  in  her 
blat^-sOk  apron,  took  a  dignified  leayew' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  contemporary  work,  foreign  or  native,  a 
more  toachiog  scene  than  the  death  of  the  beroine*8  little  girL  One  can  hardly 
read  it  without  sobbing ;  and  yet  it  is  scarody  more  afifecting  than  a  similar 
picture  of  the  burial  of  her  husband,  with  whom  she  had  passed  a  wedded  life 
of  the  most  nnintenxipted  hi^piness : 

'Slowlt  the  ftmeral  procession  wound  along.  The  gray-haired  g^at^^eeper  of  tho 
eemeterf  stei^ied  aside,  and  gased  into  the  first  carriage  as  it  passed  m.  He  saw  only 
a  pale  woman  veiled  in  sable,  and  two  little  wondering  rosy  fiioes  ga&ng  curiouslv  out 
the  carriage-window.  All  about,  on  either  side,  were  graves;  some  freshly-eoaded, 
others  green  with  many  a  summer's  verdure,  and  all  treasuring  sacred  ashes,  whilt 
the  moumers  went  about  the  streets. 

"Dosttodustl' 

'Hiest's  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  hearse,  and  laid  upon  the  green-sward  by  the 
side  of  little  Daisy.  Over  him  waved  leafy  trees  of  his  own  p!antmg;  while  through 
the  brancbM  the  shifting  shadows  came  and  went,  lending  a  mocking  glow  to  the  dead 
msD's  lace.  Little  Katt  came  forward,  and  gased  into  the  yawnmg  grave  till  her 
Kolden  onrls  fell  likt  a  veil  over  her  wondering  eyes.  Rora  leaned  upon  the  arm  of 
Eer  OQosiiL  a  dry,  fiinty,  ossified  man  of  biisiness;  a  man  of  sngles ;  a  man  of  forms ; 
a  miQ  with  veins  of  ice,  who  looked  the  Almiobtt  in  the  ftce  complacently, '  thanking 
Qoo  he  was  not  as  other  men  are ; '  who  gaxed  with  stony  eves  upon  the  open  grav^ 
and  the  orphan  babes,  and  the  bowed  form  at  his  side^  which  swayed  to^ndrfro,  h'ke 
the  Toong  tree  before  the  tempcAt  blast 

'^DoBttodustl' 
,  'RcTR  shrinks  trembling  back,  then  leans  eagerly  forward ;  now  she  takes  the  last 
lingerioir  look  at  features  graven  on  her  memory  with  lines  of  fire ;  and  now,  as  the 
earth  &U8  with  a  hard,  hoUow  sound  upon  the  coffin,  a  lightning-thought  comes  with 
Jtooning  force  to  little  Katt,  and  she  sobs  out, '  Oh !  they  arc  covering  my  papa  up ; 
I  can't  ever  see  papa  any  more  1 ' 

"Dust  to  dost  I* 

'  The  sexton  smooths  the  moist  earth  carefullywifh  his  reversed  spade ;  Roth's  eyes  fol- 
low his  movements  with  a  strange  fascination.  Now  the  carriages  roll  away,  one  after 
•Bother,  and  the  wooden  man  turns  to  Ruth  and  says,  'Gome.'  She  looks  into  his 
■tpDy  &oe,  then  at  the  new-made  mound,  utters  a  low,  stified  cry,  and  staggers  forth 
^w  her  crushing  sorrow. 

'0  Earth!  Earth!  vrith  thy  mocking  skies  of  blue,  thv  pUcid  sUver  sfareams,  tl^ 
n^yriad  memory-haunting  odorous  fiowcrs,  thy  wheels  of  mumph  rolling  —  rolling  on 
over  breakiog  hearts  and  prostrate  forms,  maimed,  tortured,  crushed,  yet  not  destroyed. 
0  mocking  &rthl  snatdung  from  our  frenxied  grasp  the  life-loog^veted  treasure! 
™t  treadierous  Earth !  are  these  thy  unkept  promises  ? 

'Oh!  hadst  thou  no  Gethsemane,  no  Olalvary,  no  guarded  tomb^  no  risen  Loan! ' 
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As  a  peodaot  to  this  toocliiog  aoeoe,  read  tlie  following.  Both,  who  has 
struggled  with  povertj  and  want  in  the  sopport  of  her  children,  finds  herself 
at  last  obliged,  through  the  cmelty  of  those  who  had  forborne  to  help  the 
widow  and  the  fotherless,  to  part  with  hor  husband's  clothes : 

'  Hautt'b  dothet  were  ooUeoted  from  the  drawers  ooe  bj  one,  and  laid  upon  the  eofr. 
Now  a  little  pencilled  memorandum  fluttered  from  the  pocket;  now  a  handkerchief 
dropped  upon  the  floor,  ilightlj  odorouB  of  cologne  or  aegars^  neck-ties  there  were 
shaped  bj  his  ftill,  round  throat,  with  the  creases  still  in  the  silken  folds ;  and  there 
was  a  crimson  smoking-cap — Ruth's  gift — the  gilt  tassel  slightly  tarnished  where  it 
bad  touched  the  moist  dariE  locks;  ihm  his  dressing^wn.  which  Roth  herself  had 
often  plajfullj  thrown  on,  while  combing  her  hair :  each  had  its  little  history,  each  its 
tender  bome«880ciations,  daguerreotjrping  on  tortured  memory  sunny  pictures  of  the 
past 

"  Ohl  I  cannot!  I  cannoti '  said  Ruth,  as  her  eye  fell  upon  Habrt's  wedding-vest; 
<oh t  Mr.  Dbtblix,  I  cannotr 

'  Mr.  Dbtiun  coughed,  hemmed,  walked  to  the  window,  drew  off  his  gloves,  and 
drew  them  on,  and  mially  said,  anxious  to  terminate  the  interview, '  I  can  fold  them 
up  quicker  than  you,  Mrs.  Hall.' 

*  'If  you  i^lease,'  replied  Ruth,  sinkinff  into  a  diair;  *tM8  you  will  leave  mo,  Mr. 
DsvauM,'  pomting  to  the  white  satin  vest 

*  *  Y-e-s,^  said  li&.  Diyhldt,  with  an  attempt  to  be  feoetioos}  '  the  old  doctor  can't 
use  that,  I  suppose.' 

*The  trunk  was  paeksd,  the  ker  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  porter  in  waiting,  pre- 
ceded by  Mr.  Dbvhlin,  shouldered  his  burden  and  followed  him  downnstain  and  out 
into  the  street 

'And  there  sat  Roth  with  the  tean  dropping  one  after  another  upon  the  wedding- 
vest,  over  which  her  fingers  strayed  caressmgly.  Oh  I  where  was  the  heart  which  had 
throbbed  so  tumultuousiy  beneath  it  on  that  happy  bridal  eve?  With  what  a  dirge- 
like  echo  fell  upon  her  tortured  ear  those  bridal  words,  *  till  death  do  us  part' ' 

Withoat  going  into  particolars,  it  maj  soffice  to  say  that  the  poor  widow 
finally  sacceeded,  after  ninning  the  gauntlet  of  indifferent  editors  and  selfish 
pnblishers,  in  winning  name,  fame,  and  fortnne,  and,  as  we  infer,  a  husband, 
although  thb  last  is  not  yeiy  explicitly  stated.  With  a  brief  programme  of 
what '  Fanny  Fbbk  '  would  be  as  an  editor,  we  take  our  leave  of  her  present 
volume : 

'  I  WISH  /  had  a  paper.  Would  n't  I  call  things  by  their  right  names  f  Would  I  know 
anv  sex  in  books  ?  Would  1  praise  a  book  because  a  woman  wrote  it  f  Would  I  abuse 
it  for  the  same  reason  ?  Would  I  say,  as  one  of  our  most  able  editon  said  not  long 
since  to  his  reviewer,  <Cut  it  up,  root  and  branch;  what  right  have  these  women  to 
set  themselves  up  for  authors,  and  reap  literary  laurels  ? '  Would  I  un&irlv  insert  all 
the  adverse  notices  of  a  book,  and  never  copj  one  in  its  praise?  Would  I  pass  over 
the  wholesale  swindling  of  some  aristocretio  scoundrel,  and  trumpet  in  my  pdioe 
report,  with  heartless  comments,  the  name  of  some  poor  Jtempted  starving  wretch, 
far  less  deserving  of  censure,  in  God's  eve,  than  myself?  Would  I  nave  my  tongue  or 
my  pen  tied  in  any  wav  by  policy,  or  mterest  or  dique-ism?  No.  Sir!  The  world 
never  will  see  a  paper  till  mme  is  started.  Would  1  write  long  dfescriptions  of  the 
wardrobe  of  foreign  i^rima  donwu,  who  bring  &eir  cracked  voices  and  reputations  to 
our  American  mancei  uid '  occupy  suites  of  rooms  lined  with  satin,  and  damask,  and  vel- 
vety' and  goodness  knows  what,  and  give  their  reception'«>ir^  at  which  they  *afdUy 
notice '  our  toadying  firet  citizens  ?  By  Jdpiteb  !  why  should  nH  they  be  *  affiible  ? '  Do  n't 
tiiey  come  over  here  for  our  money  and  patronage?    Who  cares  how  many  *  bracelets ' 

Bignon had  on,  or  whose  *  arm  she  leaned  graceftilly  upon,'  or  whether  her  hair 

was  braided  or  curled  ? '  I^  because  a  lord  or  a  duke  once  '  honored  her '  by  insulting 
her  with  infiunous  proposals,  some  few  brainless  Americans  choose  to  deify  her  as  a 
goddess,  in  the  name  of  Gsobgb  Washington  and  common-sense,  let  it  not  be  taken  as 
a  national  exponent  There  are  some  few  Americans  left  who  prefer  ipecac  in  homoeo- 
pathic doses.*^ 

There  is  one  great  merit  in  this  book  which  we  have  omitted  to  set  forth. 

7%s  mUreU  never  flags.    Fannt  Febit  knows  ^ough  of  '  dramatic  effect '  to 

be  aware  that  the  stage  must  noTer  be  vacant,  nor  the  actors  ever  idle.    Her 

volume,  we  may  add,  is  well  printed,  upon  good  paper,  and  bears  upon  its 

outer  cover  a  fiio-fiimile  of  her  signature — a  bold,  firm  '  hand-of-write.' 
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Seldox  have  we  so  feelingly  appreciated  the 
inaccessibility,  in  winter,  of  our  mountain-borne 
on  the  Hndson,  as  on  tiie  morning  of  the  sixth 
of  December ;  for  on  the  evening  of  that  day  oar 
^  good  Society  of  Saint  Nicholas  were  to  hold 
;  thehr  annual  Festival  at  the  Saint  Nicholas  Hotel, 
'  and  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  be  present.  How 
we  waded  through  the  untrodden  snow  to  the 
depot,  just  in  time  to  see  the  engine  snorting  on 
its  way,  trailing  its  white  cloud  of  vapor  through 
the  wintry  air ;  how  we  followed  after,  hoping  still  to  be  in  time  for  the  boat ; 
how  the  pier, 


'immeasinablj  spread. 


Seemed  lengtlieiiiiig  to  the  vieir 

how  we  arrived  in  season  to  see  the  steamer  paddling  off  into  the  middle  of 
tiie  Tappaftn-Zee ;  how  we  walked  back,  melancholy,  and  watched  growlingly 
aQ  day  the  trains  rushing  townward  during  the  day,  over  the  river, '  it  boots 
not  now  to  say : '  but  it  was  a  sore  triaL  For, '  by  the  same  token,*  we  had 
been  compelled  to  be  absent  firom  the  previous '  tasting-gupper'  of  our  brother 
stewards — for  such  was  thrice  our  honored  office  —  greatly  to  our  regret ;  for 
wdl  we  knew  what  we  were  losing.  Howbeit,  next  to  being  present  at  the 
great '  Festival,'  was  to  read  a  succinct  account  of  it  from  the  authentic  report 
prepared  by  an  esteemed  friend  and  Inrothei^steward,  for  the  Society's  Mml 
organ,  the  Knickerbocker,  which  we  here  annex : 

'  The  sixth  of  December,  a  day  dear  to  the  Sons  of  Sdnt  Nicholas,  found  them 
assembled  in  goodly  numbers  at  the  magnificent  hotel  that  bears  his  venerated 
name^  to  do  all  honor  to  the  day  and  memory  of  their  illustrious  patron-saint  At 
half-past  five  o'dock  P.1L  the  Society  met  Sar  the  tronaaction  of  the  usual  prelimi- 
naiy  bosineaB,  which  being  over,  the  Honorable  John  A.  King,  of  the  '  Conmiittee 
of  Instalments,'  proceeded,  with  appropriate  remarks  and  oeremouiee^  to  instal 
tl^e  Mowmg  officers  elect  for  the  ensuing  year: 
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FBEDBIUC    l^B  PXY6TBR,  Preud«nt. 

HAMELTOir  Fdh,  FIntyiM-Pnddeiit 

Jamm  J.  BooMTSLT,  8«oond  Ylo»-Prwid«nt 

Jom  Boxxnr  Bbodhiad,  Third  Yloe-PreiideDt 

OnsxT  O.  Yax  WAannr,  Voaitli  Ylo*-PrMldeoL 

William  H.  Jomnair,  Tnmam, 
Gaaxlb  B.  SwOBBt, 
BiooAED  E.  HouxT,  Jr^ 

MAMA0SB8. 

WnxiAM  J.  Tax  "Waqmsms,  Jaoi  S.  Kip, 

Jacob  Asnoirr,  Jaiob  Db  Pbtstbb  Oodbn, 

GoBifXLins  Oaxlbt,  AuQXJmn  Sohbll, 

8.  L.  H.  Wabd,  Wiluam  Dumomt, 

Bll48  G.  Dbaxb,  Jambb  Mablbt,    ' 

JoBir  J.  Gboo,  Jobx  Autxkb. 

Bbt.  Twmiab  E.  Vbbiiiltb,  D.D,  ) 

EbT.  WILIIAJI  L.  Jobbsoh,  D  J>m  f  ^^^''•abb. 

BxoHABD  8.  KnsAic,  M  D^  ) 

Bdwabd  U  Bbalb,  M.D,  f  PimaiABi. 

Jomi  C.  CHB-BiiAir.  M.i),  f  OoiiWMnia  Phtbioiam. 

8TEWABD8. 

Jomr  Yak  BimxH,  Bskjamot  H.  Fold, 

Pktbb  H.  Tadbbtoost,  D.  Hbbbt  Hxioflir, 

ASBIAK  K  HOLMBil,  ALBXAin>BB  J.  COTiOUL, 

D.  p.  CintBT. 

'At  86Ten  o*olo6k,  preceded  by  their  Preaideiit  and  inyited  gaests,  the  Sodetf 
moved  to  the  grand  dinhig-hall,  which  presented  a  superb  cot^  cFcsU:  the  decora- 
tions of  the  room  and  the  ornaments  of  the  table  behig  in  the  best  taste,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  hoeta  A  statue  of  the  Saint 
immediately  in  ih>nt  of  the  President^  in  full  costume,  crozier  in  hand,  particukriy 
deserves  mention — a  superb  evidence  of  the  taste  and  talent  that  presides  over 
the  cuisine  of  the  house,  and  which,  in  its  delicacy  of  finish  and  minute  detail  of 
ornament,  would  do  credit  to  the  studio  of  any  artist. 

'Oraoe  was  said  by  the  SeniorOiaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  YERiaLTiL  About  two  hoon 
were  oonsomed  fai  the  fhll  enjoyment  of  the  bounteous  and  elegant  feast^  when  the 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnbok,  returned  thanks. 

'The  doths  being  removed,  the  President^  assuming  his  badge  of  power,  the 
venerable  cocked  hat,  arose  and  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 

'  'Fbllow-Msmbbbs  of  TBI  Saikt  Nicholas  SoGmrr:  Mj  first  impulse  in  rising 
to  address  you,  is  to  retarn  yon  my  thanks  for  the  honor  whiofa  yon  have  again  oob* 
ferred  open  me,  by  seleoting  me  as  your  President  With  the  benevolent  object  of 
oor  Association  are  oonneoted  the  sooial  ties  that  bind  as  together.  I  feel  their  infloenoe 
iqKm  me  toward  you,  and  I  tmst  these  will  mutnslly  strengthen  with  oor  years,  and 
become  more  and  more  regarded  by  us  all. 

' '  Now,  gentlemen,  that  yon  have  partaken  of  the  good  dieer  which  our  excellent  stew- 
acds  and  worthy  hosts  have  provided,  before  I  adc  your  attention  to  a  few  remaiia, 
net  insppropiiate,  I  hope,  to  the  occasion,  let  me  wish  that 

*  *QooD  dIgMtion  wait  on  n»etit«L 
AndlMBttlionboth.' 

'  'EooBM»  the  poet,  hts  well  observed,  that '  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  institutions  of  other  lands,  the  more  highly  we  must  prize  our  own.'  This  remark 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  institutions  of  that  land  which  our  foro>fiithers  delighted 
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tooril 'TheFtth«4uid ; '  tirftom  HoUaiid  oae  Um  MedB  of  ohrU  M^ 
■nd  popular  education  which  her  first  citiiens  planted  in  this  our  Empire  State ;  and 
firam  that  land  was  derired  the  principle  of  federal  union  that  binds  together  the  seTeral 
Slices  of  the  Ameriean  Bepnblia 

"The  lighU  lor  whidi  Holland  io  long  straggled  ore  identical  with  flioee  which  the 
old  Thirteen  Stetes  •aooeaaftilly  maintained.  The  principles  which  form  their  basis, 
aasd  of  oorgorenment  os  a  people,  were  confirmed  bj  the  measures  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  past  oentuy,  and  are  now  impregnable. 

*  'In  the  jear  in  whidi  oar  natknal  independenee  was  declared,  appeared  the  first 
portion  of  Gibboit's  celebrated  historical  work.  In  its  progress,  he  described  the 
cloodad  soD^eet  of  a  renowned  empfare,  winch  once  ckimed  the  dominion  of  the  habita- 
ble globe.  *Tlie  Dedarstion'  was  the  ushering  in  of  the  glorious  dawn  of  a  greater 
power,  beconae  this  was  founded  upon  kuman  righit, 

'<  Let  it  be  remembered,'  said  the  Amerioan  Congress,  in  tiidr  Address  to  the 
States,  at  the  dose  of  the  RerolutioBarf  War,  'that  it  has  erer  been  the  pride  and  boost 
of  America,  that  the  rights  fbr  which  she  contended  are  (he  rights  of  human  nature. 
Bj  the  bleoing  of  the  Atmos  of  these  rights  on  the  means  exerted  for  tiieir  defense, 
they  bare  prerailsd  against  aD  opposition.' 

'  *  The  descendants  of  the  GaTaliers  and  Huguenots  at  the  Soofli,  of  the  HoIlanderB 
and  Hogoenots  here,  and  of  the  Puritans  at  the  East,  well  know  the  inestimable  value 
of  these  rights;  and  ndther  misrule,  corruption,  nor  bigotry  etn  erer  eradicate  prin- 
oiples,  which  the  mainieBance  of  these  rights  has  made  immortal. 

'  'In  depicting  the  departing  glories  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  some  historian  pre- 
diets,  that  in  the  erent  of  another  Ixubaric  inroad  upon  the  drilization  of  Europe,  Ame* 
fi0%  filled  with  her  oolswss  and  institutions,  would  be  the  spot  where  that  driliation 
would  rerlTe  and  flourish. 

'  'But it  did  not,  in  his  risions,  ooeur  to  him  as  it  did  to  a  later  historian — Macau- 
LAT — '  that  drilization  itself  might  engender  the  barbarism  which  would  destroy  it ; ' 
and  that  'vice,  ignorance,  and  misery,  as  these  eiist  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
may  yet  pzoduoe  this  rery  excess.' 

' '  Now,  in  the  TOSt  immigration  seakiag  the  new  in  exdumge  fbr  the  old  world,  are 
we  to  be  exempt  from  the  inroad  of  a  portion  of  this  infected  nuss ;  firom  the  flood  of 
infidelity  of  kindred  association,  and  the  insidious  attempts  to  undermine  well-settled 
American  prindples  f  Doubtless,  not  But  let  us,  as  Teritable  New-Forkers,  rely  upon 
education,  the  consequent  intelligenoe  among  all  classes,  and  the  habits  of  reflection 
and  Inquiry  pecuBar  to  the  American  character,  as  the  surest  antidotes  to  &ose  feorftil, 
because  sobUe  foes  I 

'  'A  single  illustration  will  exhibit  another  correctife.  In  178»,  the  era  of  the  Con- 
stitntion,  the  population  of  the  wliole  country  then  was  a  tittle  less  ihsn  four  milUons^ 
In  1890,  a  century  thence^  it  is  on  reliable  data,  estimated  to  be  serenty-two  miUions. 
The  same  proofs  show  condosirdy  that  the  natiye  increase  rery  fiir  exceeds  the  whole 
immigration,  vast  as  that  is.    Here,  of  itself,  is  the  leaven  which  will  leayen  the  entirs 

*  *Few  penens  who  have  not  giTcn  their  attention  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
inerease,  are  aware  of  the  important  dement  which  those  of  direct  desosot  firom  the 
BstaTion  stock  form  in  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

* '  At  one  time  it  was  the  most  numerous  single  race  in  this  State  and  that  of  Kew« 
Jersey ;  and  its  rapid  progression  in  the  national  compodtion  is  fhlly  attested  by  the 
resnlte  exhibited  in  the  decennial  returns  of  the  census  of  the  nation. 

* '  In  the  able  speech  which  my  learned  predecessor,  the  Hon.  Guliak  G.  Ysbplavck, 
ddirered  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Netherlands'  frigate  '  Prins  Yon 
Orv^e,'  which  will  be  fbund  in  the  pnUication  of  the  proceedings  on  that  ocoadon, 
issued  by  our  Society  in  Hay,  1853,  the  general  view  thus  presented  is  dearly  and  ftdly 
oonsidered  and  confirmed ;  and  to  it  I  refer  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  informokiqn  whidi 
is  fhmished  on  a  topic,  to  whidi  none  of  us  con  be  indifferent 

*  'Dor  liberty,  preserved  firom  liomtiousness,  another  source  of  danger,  by  popu- 
lar education  and  sound  religions  instruction,  will  prove  not  only  our  own  polar* 
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•tar,  bat  a  light  to  goiiU  into  tht  palhwaj  to  indepeBdenoa^  thoM  yet  denied  ill 
bleeeinge. 

*  *  When  the  conquest  of  Maoedon  wm  eddered,  the  Roman  general,  taking  oooneel 
from  none,  lent  a  herald  into  the  aasemblx  of  Greeki  met  to  witnen  the  lethmiaa 
gamee,  to  proclaim,  as  by  order  of  flie  Roman  Senate,  Ubtriff  to  the  Grecian  states. 
The  annonnoement  was  so  wholly  nnezpecled,  that  the  mnltttode  were  swayed  by  altw- 
nate  joy  and  doobt  The  heiald  isreoaUed,  the  glorioostidtnge  areeonflrmed,  and  soek 
a  shout  of  exultation  then  burst  forth,  that  Litt,  the  historian,  eieisims :  It  was  clearly 
iqiparent  that,  of  all  good  things,  none  is  so  dear  to  the  mnttitiide  as  liberty— ^  mAtI  #jn- 
nium  lonorum  fmtUiiudme  ffraUui,  quam  UbmiaUm  mte.* 

*  'But,  gentlemen,  the  liberty,  then  proohdmed,  was  not  the  liberty  tbrwhUi  Holland, 
Ibr  upward  of  three-soore  year%  contended,  through  cruel  and  sanguinary  wars : 
nor  liberty,  as  understood  by  the  fimnders  of  this  republic.  That  is  like  the  sibluuBMsan 
firs^  which  mountains  cannot  eonflne  nor  torrents  extinguish. 

'  <  Unlike  insuhur  Great  Britain,  with  its  rocky-bound  shores,  HoUand  hasttie  boond- 
less  sea  on  one  side,  erer  struggling  to  OTcr-leap  her  barriers,  and  on  the  other,  period- 
ical inundations  from  the  Alpine  ranges,  increasing  as  they  madly  rush  on  and  assafl 
her  interior  defences.  But  here,  in  our  own  dear  natire  land,  all  Katare  is  her 
ally.  Man  alone  may  proye  the  traitor.  When  this  century  closes,  by  the  continued 
blessing  of  Hbayxn,  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  extend  from  oessn  Is 
ocean,  and  fill  its  broad  interrening  yalleys.  In  this  tide  of  swelliog  numbers,  the 
American  character  will  imbue  the  immense  Tolume,  with  which  so  many  races  of  the 
best  blood  of  Eun^M^  so  much  diyersity  of  opinion,  feelings,  and  habits  will  hare 
commingled ;  and  all  opposing  matter,  of  whateyer  it  may  consist,  will  either  be  ab> 
sorbed  or  swept  along  with  this  spreading  population,  accumulating  in  its  flow  greater 
power  and  Tastness.' '    [OtmI  and  continu4d  apploMe,} 

'The  following  is  the  Kst  of  the  regnlar  toasts : 

"1.  Sinrr  NiOHOLAS :  ' Good  hei%  man.' '    Music:  'Jfynhnr  Vanlkmek. 

*  *  2.  Thi  PnasiDnfT  ov  ms  Unrxn  Statib.'    Music :  *FrmdmPt  Mard^,* 

'3.  Tn  GomMm  of  no  Star  of  Nnw-ToBx.'    Muric :  'Oovemoi^t  MarekJ 

*  <4.  Thb  Aunr  Am  Natt.'    Music :  *BisU  CbhmHa  and  Yankee  DoodU: 

*  *  5.  Nbw-Avstkrdam  :  The  Colony  of  the  United  ProTinces  — •  the  Metropolis  of  the 
United  States.'    UuBko : 'M>ms,  Sweet  Borne: 

"6.  Tbs  Fathrrulnd  :  The  noble  Republic  which  taught  us  the  principle  of  Federal 
Union,  and  planted  here  the  first  seeds  of  dvil  and  religious  f^reedom.'  Music :  '  WU» 
keimue  van  Meeauwen,* 

*  '7.  'Enmiuor  Maar  Maqt:  '  We  transkte  the  motto  of  the  Fatherland,  'The 
Union  wiU  be  presenred.'    llxuAxii  *Wien NeeH(M%daek Bhed* 

"8.  Tbi  DAUGBms  OF  Maxhaitak.'    Music:  'Mere  *e  a  health  to  aU (^ood Zaetee: 

'  *  9.  OuB  SiSTsx  SodETixs  I  Rivals  in  acts  of  charity.  Saint  Nicholas  welcomes  them 
with  open  arms.'    Music :  'We're  a  band  qf  BrothereJ 

*  The  President  then  called  upon  them  to  fill  in  bumpers  to  the  flnt  regular  toMi : 

*  'SAorr  Nicholas.  —  *Goed  heilig  man.' ' 

*  Three  good  and  hearty  cheers  bore  tflfltimony  to  the  love  and  yeaenUitti  of  hfe 


* '  The  President  of  the  United  States.' 

'  Three  cheers,  manfully  given,  made  a  pleasing  contraBt  to  the  maimer  in  which 
this  national  toest  was  reoeiyed,  but  a  few  CTenings  before^  at  m  great  dinner  giv«Q 
at  the  AsiOB  House. 

'  *  The  Goremor  of  the  State  of  New-York.* 
'This  toast  was  in  like  manner,  duly  hcnorod. 
'Fourth  Toast:  'The  Army  and  Navy.' 
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*ThS8  toast,  always  entfauriaatictDy  reoeired,  was  Tesponded  to  by  Uent  J.  K 
HcPnsBSOK,  U.  S.  EngineetB,  as  fellowB : 

«  'Mb.  Pbmibmt  ah^  QaaruMBCOF  tmm  Baqit  Nioboulb  Sooutt:  As  joa  are  well 
awan^  tha  tnw  prorinoa  of  a  militaiy  man oonaiata  in  aeta  rather  tlian  worda;  but  the 
field  for  aoiion  having  been  pretty  well  gone  oyer,  there  remaina  nothing  for  me  but  to 
fast  upon  my  arma»  or  elae  give  eipreaaion  to  the  ientimenta  of  pleaaure  whidi  I  hare 
aiperieBcedonthiaoooaaion;  andl  would  be  calloua  indeed  to  eTerygenerooain^olaa 
did  I  iail  to  thank  yon  fbr  the  honor  which  you  hare  oonfarred  upon  thoae  with  whom 
it  ia  my  pride  that  I  haTO  aomething  in  common  —  to  preserre  nntamished  the  fidr 
atandard  <^  oar  ooimtry:  and  if  there  ia  any  thing  calculated  to  inspire  the  soldier 
with  entf  gy  and  untiring  peraeyeranee  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  it  is  to  feel  that  he 
la  appradaled  by  thoae  to  whom  ia  oommitted  M$  honor  and  Mt/amt,  Although  it  ia 
seldom  that  thoae  whoae  profeaaion  leada  them  into  a  more  ragged  field,  participate  in 
flie  good  chea*  of  an  oooaaion  like  this,  nerertheless  when  it  is  their  good  fortune,  that 
there  are  aoaae  who  appreciate  it»  I  can  teatify.  But  the  cream  of  the  least  is  a  good 
apaech,  and  aa  there  are  aereral  in  store  for  you,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  gire 
the  foUowing  sentiment: 

' 'THBHairaiBfl  or  TBI  Saint  Nicholas  Soonrr:  May  they  hare  many  retnms  cf 
thia  happy  featiTai,  and  *«mo(fc0M0j^  ^  jmom  '  and  good-feUowahip/ 

<  Immediately  upon  the  aonouDoement  of  the  toast,  a  Datch  miniature  battery, 
intcodnoed  into  the  hall,  poured  forth  a  voUey  of  artillery  in  its  h(mor. 

*  The  fifth  rognlaT  toast  was  responded  to  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bbthuve.    He  said : 

"I  MUBioonfosa  I  rise  not  wfthovt  trepidation,  as  the  spirit  of  thetoaat  must  lead  me 
to  Uatorio  aUnsion,  and  I  find  myself  opposite  in  all  honor  to  the/ior  txcoHUnoe  Histo- 
rian of  New-Tork — of  New-Amsterdam.  Howerer,  I  must  try  to  recover  my  reputa- 
Ikm,  m  ezpresaing  my  aympathy  in  the  eridenoe  of  superior  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
Hollanders)  aa  erinoed  in  the  aaleotion  of  thia  ialand  aa  the  colony  of  their  country^ 
The  I>atdisnaB  haa  been  aoooaed  of  stowneas,  but  my  Long-Ialand  experience  teUa 
me  that  speed  and  bottom  are  well  known  to  be  the  two  great  ingredients  to  make  the 
foat  animal ;  and,  however  email  may  be  my  ckims  to  the  former  quality,  I  think  no 
one  can  deny  me  a  full  allowanoe  of  the  latter.  I  may  begin,  then,  on  so  broad  and 
eomprdiensiTe  a  basis  without  much  fear,  and  ask,  where  is  the  place  to  be  -found  ao 
Taloable,  that  the  Dutchman  did  not  diaooTer  long  before  those  who  possess  it  in 
modem  times?  Many,  all  along  our  coasts  aought  places  of  refoge ;  the  Huguenot  in 
Sooth-Garcdina,  the  Osralier  in  yiigini%  the  Puritan  in  the  East;  but  who  found  the 
beat? — the  Dutchman.  Here— here  he  founded  the  mothe  roity,  the  metropolia  of  the 
United  States ;  the  nourisher  not  only  of  the  arte  of  life,  but  of  literature  and  patriot- 
ism; knowing  no  bounds  but  her  seal  for  the  American  name.  When  Great  Britain, 
ever  anxious  to  increase  her  territory,  pitched  upon  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  what  did 
she  find  there  ?  The  Dutchman.  And  so,  in  the  rery  island  of  Java  is  found  the 
name  Which  distinguished  the  country  of  your  ancestors— Bataria.  The  country  to 
wfai^  Britain  now  looks  for  the  eontinuation  of  her  glory  was  caUed  not  at  first  Aus- 
tralia, but  New-Holland ;  and  eren  when  the  British  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  Dutdi  name, 
Tax  DisxAi^  they  unwittingly  kept  tiie  Dutch  denomination,  in  keeping  the  name  Tas- 
mania; for  that  waa  termed  from  Taskak,  flie  Dutdmian.  Who  first  doubled  Oape 
Horn  ?  The  Dutchman ;  and,  much  aa  recent  penetrations  into  Japan  are  made  matter 
for  glorification,  we  must  remember  that  the  Dutchman  was  there  two  hundred  years 
ago.  HoBAca  Walpoli,  in  speaking  of  New-Tork,  called  it  an  opulent  and  proud 
eolony;  but,  if  opulent  and  proud  then,  what  reasons  hare  not  those  whose  birth- 
place ia  New-Tork  to  be  proud  to-day  ?  We  must  not  look  alone  to  the  excellent  situa- 
tion of  this  city,  but  also  consider  the  character  of  the  men  who  founded  it;  men 
rocked  into  hardihood  on  the  ocean  itself,  as  Mosxs  was  roeked  on  the  wares,  abandoned 
of  men  bat  cared  for  by  Goo,  and  csrried  safoly  here  to  found  the  prindplea  of  reli- 
Kloaa  aa  well  as  civil  fi:eedom.    I  am  a  New-Torker,  bom  and  brou^t  up  ia  New- 
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York;  b«i ereiy  drop  of  blood  in  nof  wom  is  Sootob,  dimwn  from  that  glorioai  Pjtm- 
bjteriaD  old  ofttion ;  bat  I  cannot  forget  that  the  Btrugglea  carried  oo,  from  Hagna 
Charta  downvrard,  in  the  Britiah  iilanda,  in  fiiTor  of  the  rights  of  man,  were  never 
successfyil  till  a  Dntchman,  William  of  Orange,  was  called  from  his  home  to  estehllah 
those  rights.  Where  do  we  find  the  first  assertion  of  ^tue  great  demoeratio  piinef|i9 
of  fSederal  sorereigntj,  bnt  in  the  Oonftderation  of  the  Seren  Dotoh  States?  And 
where  was  Roman  despotism  eifectnallT-  dieted,  sstw  in  the  land  where,  indeed^  aste- 
tDcraejr  could  not  exist;  becaose  there,  on  the  shore  of  the  oeean,  in  the  presenoe  «f 
flie  dykes,  there  was  no  room  for  a  soft  hand.  The  word  was,  'ShoTel  or  drown P 
From  the  inhabitants  of  marshes  came  what  has  distingnished  as  from  all  nations  — 
oar  system  of  confederated  soTerdgnties.  The  Dntchman  ooold  be  nothing  bat  a  de- 
mocrat ;  there  was  not  a  noble  among  them  all.  Trae,  the  title  was  afterward  assnmed 
of  Connts  of  Holland ;  bat  thej  were  not  the  men  of  the  msrshes.  These  were  the 
men  who,  thongfa  batchers,  bakers,  tailors,  and  brewers,  beat  back  the  chiTalry  thai 
assailed  their  rights ;  not,  as  Froissart  tells,  for  honorable  and  chiralrio  lore  of  fight- 
ing, bat  that  they  might  get  back  to  their  ware-hooses  and  thefr  wires.  There,  too,  was 
the  great  right  asserted  of  man  to  worship  his  Gon  as  he  pleased ;  and  hither,  in  eon- 
seqaenoe,  flocked  all  who  panted  for  freedom  of  consdenoe.  Here  all,  whether 
Christian  or  Jew,  fonnd  themselres  safe  among  the  liberties  of  a  great  and  f^  people  t 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  dty  fofonded  by  snch  men  has  prospered;  that  Oon  has 
blessed  it?  England,  great  and  glorious  as  she  is,  owes  her  greatness  to  a  mingling 
of  blood.  The  names  the  highest  in  her  Charch  and  statesmanship  show  a  ndzed 
blood.  She  shows  not  the  deterioration  which  marks  the  g^reater  part  of  the  nativeB 
of  sonthem  Europe.  In  Holland,  too,  is  foand  the  mixed  blood,  tnd  the  oonseqvient 
improyement  of  the  race,  which  necessarily  arose  from  the  immigration  inrited  thither 
by  the  fk^edom  and  tolerance  of  her  institutions.  The  Puritan,  the  Huguenot,  aU 
rejoiced  in  the  protection  of  the  belored  Repnblic  There  thej  found  an  asyhnty 
and  there  tbej  learned  their  first  lessons.  One  thing  delighted  the  Dutchman 
when  he  came  here.  The  men  with  ten  breeches  are  not  ordinarily  supposed  to  haTS 
much  poetry  about  them;  but  when  the  Dutchman  saw  this  glorious  Hudson, 
unequalled  for  beauty  of  scenerj  and  practical  use,  I  can  fiincy  him  taking  his  pipe 
firom  his  mouth,  blowing  a  cloud  of  satisfaction,  and  excldming, '  What  a  canal  t '  Am 
English  writer  described  the  Dutchman's  horse  as  baring  his  bridle  on  his  tdl,  and 
his  burden  on  his  belly  —  meaning  the  canal-boat.  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  idea  « 
good  one,  particulariy  when  I  reflect  on  tho  importance  of  canals  to  this  State ;  and 
though  it  maj  be  a  weakness  to  ascribe  liriue  to  names,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
when  Di  Witt  Cliktoii  oonfbrred  the  ratt  benefits  he  did  on  our  State,  the  Dutch  por- 
tion of  his  name  —  the  portion  giren  him  by  his  mother — must  hare  had  a  goo4 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Great  as  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  this  city,  let  her  be  at  the  height 
of  her  fame  and  prosperity,  and  surely  there  will  still  be  found  those  who  will  honor 
and  bless  the  memory  of  Saint  KiOHOLis.'    [EntkuHatHe  applawe.] 

'Theaixthregular  toast  was  responded  toby  DBPETSTEBOcmsir.  He  said: 
**Yoa  hare  leaned.  Sir,  fh>m  those  who  hare  so  eloquently  addressed  yon, 
the  character  of  the  founders  of  this  city,  and  that  among  them,  and  them  alone^  pre- 
Tious  to  the  foundation  of  our  o%on,  existed  a  federal  refmblio.  From  Holland  came 
the  seed  that  was  planted  here —the  seed  of  dril  and  religious  liberty.  We  will  never 
deny  the  debt  of  sdenee  and  art  which  we  owe  to  other  lands,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  to  Holland  we  owe  that  we  are  what  we  are.  With  the  political  ConstitatioB 
which  our  fore-fiithers  gare  us,  they  gare  us  also  the  inTaluable  blessing  of  an  exoelleni 
bodily  oonstttntion.  I  need  aSer  no  better  eridenoe  than  to  state  that,  sixty  years  ago, 
a  sodety  (the  Tontine  Bnildiog)  of  less  than  two  hundred  was  formed,  of  whom  fifty- 
one  now  sunriye.  I  ask,  then,  tiiose  who  bear  me  to  look  back  to  the  charaetoi  and 
prindples  of  their  ancestors  with  affectionate  rertronce,  and  nerer  to  allow  their  prac- 
tice to  foil  away  fhnn  the  high  standard  thty  bequeathed  to  us.' 

'After  a  few  additional  obserrationa  laudatory  of  the  noble  republic,  in  dndd*- 
tion  of  the  toast  in  its  spirit  and  implication,  Mr.  Ogdeit  concluded  his  remaiks  on 
this  very  suggestiye  tiieme. 
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<8eTenfhToMf:<B«ea<lnfftikiMkttiiae:t'  WeinMl«to<h0aiotto6r<lwIMieriMid! 
*Tli6  Uaion  wiU  be  praema.' 

'The  Preeideiit  prefaced  this  toast  by  remarking  that  this  motto  of  ^e  Dutch 
rapaUic,  tnmalated  bj  us  into  another^  which  emanated  from  the  greatest  statesman 
of  our  ooontrj,  would  be  responded  to  by  a  gentleman  who  ezyoyed  the  intimacy  of 
that  great  man  whose  voice  was  heard  in  public  ks  the  last  time  at  the  compU- 
mentarf  dinner  given  by  tiiis  Sodefy  to  the  offioera  of  the  Dutch  frigate,  '  Frins 
Yan  Oranje.*  One  of  the  last  addresses  ever  made  by  Mr.  Wxbsibb  was  before  this 
Sodety ;  and  his  famous  axiom,  '  The  Union  must  be  preserved,'  was  almost  iden. 
tical  with  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  toast  The  gentleman  who  then  con- 
dnctod  Mr.  'Websteb  to  his  seat  was  the  same  who  would  now  reply  to  this  toast 

^  Bx-President  Johk  A.  Enre,  responded  as  foUows : 

"  Mr.  PBmDKiTAKDGsKTLEicsirov  THE  Saiict  Nicholas  Societt:  On  the  occasion 
leCerred  to  by  the  Presidenty  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  one  of  a  committee 
to  wait  on  Mr.  Wkbstbb,  who  had  declined,  on  the  score  of  his  health,  the  invitation  of 
the  Society,  bat  whose  arriral  at  the  Asroa  House,  daring  the  dinner,  had  become 
known,  io  beg  him,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,  to  ikvor 
them  for  a  bdef  space  with  his  presence.  Although  &r  from  well,  he  yielded  to  oar 
presaiDg  request,  and  came  among  us  to  grace  our  festiral,  and  to  say  a  few  wordi^  in 
bis  clear  and  poweifal  manner^  in  honor  of  the  Fatherland,  whose  means  and  credit,  he 
said»  had  been  ouis  in  the  time  of  need;  whose  early  struggles  for  liberty  had  giren 
the  bright  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  whose  sound  and  steadfast  charac- 
ter had  railed  her  to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity  and  power.  This,  I  believe^  Sir, 
was  the  last  appearance,  and  these  the  last  words  which  were  ever  spoken  by  this  great 
man  on  any  public  occasion.  Feeble  in  health,  yet  clear  in  his  noble  intellect^  he  stood 
befote  us,  hoaoied  and  observed  of  all.  Among  the  remarkable  men  whom  a  kmd 
PftoviDBrci  vouohsaled  to  us  in  the  ear^  periods  of  the  Bepublic,  two  great  names 
stand  fortb  in  proud  distinction — Hamilton  and  Wsbstbb.  The  first,  early  distin- 
gviahed  in  arms ;  then  in  the  formation  of  the  Gonatitation ;  next,  in  laying  the  broad 
fovndalion  of  the  public  credit,  and  in  framing  the  organic  laws  of  the  government; 
impressing  all  with  the  vigor  of  his  wise  and  enlarged  views,  with  the  deamess  and 
depth  of  his  comprehensive  intellect  The  other,  equally  distinguished  as  the  great 
expounder  and  defender  of  that  Constitation  —  as  the  able  and  constant  vindicator  of 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union ;  a  statesman  of  large  and  liberal  views  —  of  a 
Judgment  which  embraced  without  effort  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  these  coo- 
Ihdmted  States ;  a  Senator,  wise  in  council,  and  without  an  equal  in  the  dear  and 
doqoent  exposition  of  \ba  subject  under  debate;  whose  intellect  was  of  the  highest 
ordn;  and  whose  feelings  and  sentiments  were. thoroughly  American.  And  now,  Mr. 
President,  I  must  speak  to  the  toast  whidi  you  hare  just  propounded  from  the  chair: 
'Eendragt  Maakt  Ibigt'— the  motto  of  the  United  Provinces;  in  otiier  words,  'The 
Unioa  iirill  be  Preserved.'  And  I  must  refer  to  the  histcny  of  Holland  for  the  senti- 
■isnts  I  am  about  to  express.  When  the  provinces  which  adhered  to  the  House  of 
Orange  conduded  at  Utrecht,  in  1579,  a  treaty  of  union,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
fiber^  of  the  United  Prorinces.  That  treatjr  declared  'that  each  provinoe  diould  pre- 
serve its  own  government,  pririleges,  and  partioalar  religion,  in  which  each  should 
support  the  othtf  ,  leaving  tiie  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  States  Qcneial  of  the  Seven 
United  ProTinoes.'  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  at  the  head  of  the  League.  He 
feD,  in  1588,  by  the  hand  of  an  asssssin.  But  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Delft  de- 
dares  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  common  liberty,  and  of  the  true  luUgioii, 
and  the  ftither  of  his  coun^.  By  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  provinces  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  and  dared  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  state.  From  that  Union 
sprung  the  liberty  and  power  of  that  great  republic ;  and  Holland,  remarkable  by  her 
podtion,  and  for  the  invindble  courage  and  eneigy  of  her  sons,  soon  became,  in  arts, 
eommeroe^  and  in  maritime  pow^,  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  worid.  Then  it  was 
that  she  sent  forth  a  colony  to  the  Western  World,  and  Kew-Amsterdam  was  plaeted 
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bjh&thMHjma^  The principto of  the  FatherlMud,  itar^y  hoing^ and  the  lovB -of 
libertj,  aooompanied  them  to  their  new  home ;  and  in  after-timea,  when  another  blow 
was  hcore  to  be  struck  for  liberty  and  independence,  the  descendants  of  those  sons  were 
found  among  the  brave  and  wise  men  who,  in  the  field  or  in  the  council,  stood  forth  in 
their  defence.  The  sound  principles  contained  in  the  Treat/  of  Utrecht  —  that  the 
municipal  rights  and  priyileges  of  the  prorinces  should  be  acknowledged  and  main- 
tained, and  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  foreign  rehitions  should  be  confided  to  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinoes  —  affords  the  first  example  of  such  a  Union. 
Two  hundred  jean  afterward,  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America,  pressed  by  the 
power  of  England,  made  their  solemn  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  following  out 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  left  to  the  States  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  to  the  Congress  of  these  States  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  foreign  re- 
lations. And  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  of  the  States  of  this  great  Bepublic  are 
based  upon  the  same  broad  and  sound  foundation  as  enabled  Holland,  against  foarful 
odds,  to  reach  a  glorious  position  among  the  nations  of  &e  earth. 

'ffigfath Toast:  < The  Dangfaten  of  Ifanhattan.' 

'  Hr.  KouMT,  a  favorite  '  Benedick,'  responded  as  foUows: 

"  Hi  had  the  heart  and  the  will ;  but '  to  heayenty  themes  sublimer  stnins  bekmg,' aad 
his  voice  was  insufficient  for  the  task,  though  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  ooqU- 
draw  to  his  aid  a  spirit  firom  the  skies.  'The  Daughters  of  Manhattan.*  'Like  a  lOj 
among  thorns,'  says  Solomov,  '  so  is  mj  love  among  the  daughters.'  Thej  are  the 
mothers  of  the  sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,  who  can  add  lustre  even  to  the  virtues  of  their 
mothers ;  and  thej  can,  with  all  the  fyrror  and  affection  of  ttieir  hearts,  torn  to  tboee 
sons  and  say,  with  the  truth  and  pride  of  the  Roman  matron, '  These  are  my  Jewels.' 
Gallantry  and  devotion  forbid  us  to  say  that  the '  Daughters '  are  fiurer,  wiser,  or  bet- 
ter than  other  of  Eve's  fkir  daughters ;  but  we  can  ascribe  unto  them  whatever  beauties 
and  virtues  are  calculated  to  adorn,  ennoble,  and  elevito  the  oharsetar  of  mmm. 
Truth  has  no  comparisons.  It  is  not  woman,  mortal  and  evanescent,  arrayed  in  bright 
material  diarms,  '  the  incarnation  of  the  poef  s  God,  in  all  its  marblcKihiseled  beauty,' 
which  rules  the  world ;  but  woman  in  the  image  of  the  Cbbatos  and  the  reflex  of  that 
divine  inspiration  which  has  made  man  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  It  was 
this  whibh  the  ancient  worid  worshipped  as  the  universal  Tnnm: 

-—^  **  at  whoM  Ibototool  stood 
An  altar  bnndDg  with  etemal  tf, 
UnsoDled,  unoonsomed.' 

* '  It  is  thia  to  which  the  universal  worid  now  pays  homage, '  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  oare^  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.'  While  her  proud  and 
assumed  lord  could  dignify  even  his  crimes,  and,  by  hermo  deeds,  make  virtues  even 
of  his  vices,  the  characteristics  of  woman  were  paramount  to  her  own  ooiruption  and 
depravity,  sparkling  from  beneath  the  shadowy  sur&oe  which  would  conceal  them.  It 
was  the  divinity  which  stirred  within,  and  '  became  the  throned  monarch  better  than 
her  crown.'  It  is  woman  alone  '  who  oould  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world,  and  rule 
it  when  't  is  wildest'  It  is  her  affection  which  can  follow  the  North  navigator  '  amid 
thrilling  regions  of  thidc-ribbed  iee,'  and  through  the  viewless  winds,  and  o'er  the 
moontain  waves ;  her  charity  whkh  can  extend  to  the  barbaric  East^  and  bind  the 
wounds  of  contending  hosts  on  bloody  battle-fields.  'If  we  oould  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  fly  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,'  even  there  will  we  find  her 
arm  to  comfort  us;  throu^  all  the  vaiying  soenes  of  life,  its  changes  and  its  chances, 
she  is  our  shield  and  comforter ;  and  when  we  are  about  'doffing  these  muddy  vest- 
ments  of  decay ' —  when  the  silver  oord  is  being  loosened  and  the  golden  boiri  broken, 
it  is  she  who,  with  heaven  beaming  in  her  eye,  can  gild  the  rays  of  hope^  and  smooth 
the  way  to  the  paradise  beyond. 

'IHnth  Tbast:  'Our  ^ter  Societies.  Rivals  in  acts  of  charity.  Saint  Nksoua 
weleoaMS  them  wfith  open  arms.' 
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'ICr.  TODira^  Fmfideiit  of  Safait  Gbobie^  req^onded: 

'  *  Hb  aaid  the  President  bad  introdaoed  him  as  '  Dr.  Toim o^'  bnt  be  declined  the 
titte,  as  be  bad  nerer  graduated  in  any  fhcnlty.  He  was  sore  there  was  honest  truth 
r  the  apparent  lontine  nature  of  the  welcome  giren  him  as  President  of  the  Saint 
The  oimton  of  th«  eyening  had  taken  a  grayer  turn  than  he  had  found  usual 
attbe  ho^Ntable  table  of  Saint  Nioholis  ;  on  that  ground  he  apologised  for  the  jocuUr 
torn  which  the  toast  he  would  offer  might  seem  to  take — not  being  able  to  do  better  on 
sodden  notice  than  offer  what  was  prepared  before-hand  by  hiuL  Johaknb  Yoh  Rm- 
XAH  records  the  Saint  Nicholas  Club  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago :  Mr.T.  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  here  or  in  Holland.  The  young  Hollander  of  that  day,  wishing 
tomdtate  the  bad  example  of  English  dubs,  called  theirs  the  'Niok'  club;  and  on  all 
hands  was  heard  ' Nick,'  'Nick,'  'Nick.'  The  serious  grarely  shook  their  heads,  and 
cried  'ahst '  *ala8l '  'alasl '  A  class  of  oompiomisen,  combining  the  two,  gave  the 
name  which  this  Society  bears:  ' Nick-alas,'  that  is,  'Niobolas.'  Mr.  Tookq  con- 
gratulated the  Sodety  on  not  being  a  diaritable  one — on  haying  no  needy  to  rdieye^ 
as  their  sister  Societies  had.  In  his  youth  it  had  been  his  misfortune  to  be  edoeated  in 
adassical  academy;  and  as  ussfiil  things  were  neglected  there,  he  did  not  learn  the 
Dutch  tongue.  All  the  sealing-wax  ttien  used  came  from  Holland,  and  bore  an  impres- 
aioBwhieh  seemed  to  him  appropriate  to  tiie  present  occasion.  He  gaye  it  in  the  origi- 
nal tongue,  with  te  transktien,  as  his  toast : 

**B(  JBistsksm  ^sn  JSi  Nicolas:  ISrtntim  tod  m  bsst  ^n  )ni:* 

wfaiehbeiurinterpntedfbrthe  beDsdtof  the  Enow-NotUngs.  would  say,  'The Saint 
NioBOLAs  &ae^:  it  shines  brightly,  and  sticks  well  together.* 

We  also  noticed  at  the  guest-table,  Doctor  J.  0.  Beale,  the  ex-President  of  the 
Saint  Gbobob  Sod^,  and  for  so  many  years  its  distinguiahod  represeutative  aud 
weloooM  goeit  at  tiie  ihiliyalsof  Saint  Niohola& 

'  Mr.  YouNQ  was  followed  by  Mr.  Korbie,  the  Pre^dent  of  Saint  Aitdbsw's,  who 
hriflfly  returned  thanks  £>r  the  Sodefy  he  represented,  and  gave  as  a  sentiment : 

'  'Dttch  PsmiB!7CE,  iHBUstaT,  Axv  Fruoalxtt:  The  best  pieserratiyes  agaiasi  mer- 
eaatile  reyulsions.' 

'Mr.  StEWABT,  of  Saint  Patrick's,  exxiosed  himself  from  a  speedi,  on  the  plea  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He  wovild  therefore  Tdinqnish  his  right  in  &vor  oS.  others, 
and  giye  as  a  toast  : 

''Thb  DncsNDAiVTS  OF  Saiht  Nicholas:  Unlike  their  worthy  predecessor,  they 
bsTe  not  slept  the  last  forty  years.  We  haye  only  to  look  around  on  their  Biagniflcrat 
city  tosattsfy  us  that  they  haye  been  aad  aie  <  wideawake.' ' 

'  Mr.  "WrrHiiUS,  President  of  the  German  Benevolent  Sodety,  reviewing  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  American  people,  and  the  large  infusion  of  the  German  immigration 
which  come  here,  he  observed,  to  be  usefiil,  and  comparatively  bnt  a  small  part  of 
wfaidi  remained  in  the  dties,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  liberal  oontribution 
reoraitly  made  for  the  sofferers  of  the  ship  <  New  Era,'  as  a  proof  of  the  strong 
spnpa^y  of  the  Kitioeebbooeebs  with  distress,  come  from  where  it  would.  He  gave 
asatoast: 

' '  Sadtt  Nicholas,  this  petition  grant. 

Thou  kaowest  best  what  mortals  want; 

Asked  or  unasked,  what 's  good  supply; 

What 's  evil,  to  their  prayers  deny/ 

*  Mr.  Deafer,  Yice-President  of  the  New-Bng^d  Sode^,  alludfaig  to  the  pleM- 
ant  vein  of  satire  that  had  pervaded  most  of  the  speeches  of  the  evening,  madi  at 
the  expense  of  Saint  Jonathak,  felt  assured  tiiat  aU  that  had  been  said  was  said 
wi&  the  best  feelmg;  bnt  he  ooold  not  help  retorting  aoniewhat  in  the 
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spirit  He  observed  it  had  been  said  that  the  oock  vhioh  alwajs  kepi  his  head 
pointed  north-east^  did  so  to  be  on  the  watch  against  his  hereditary  enemies^  and 
readj  to  sound  the  alann.  He  believed  that  he  did  so  that  Tie  migJU  snuff  (he  ak 
of  hoapUaiity  iuidfreiedom.    He  gave  as  a  toast : 

"Saixt  JoHATHAir  AHD  SiiHT  KiOBOLAs:  Maj  tliey  be,  frem  this  time  forth,  as  thsj 
hare  been  heretofore  united  in  ererj  thing  that  tends  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  tbt 
United  States.' 

'  The  Stewards  of  the  Sodety  having  been  next  toasted,  l£r.  Jomr  Yam  BuBzai, 
in  his  peculiarij  humorous  and  happy  manner,  responded : 

' '  Hi  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Saint  Nicholjs  was  not  a  benevolent 
and  eharitable  Soeiety*  The  present  soeae  was  a  suffident  proof  that  the  Society  bad 
the  best  charity — that  which  begins  at  home.  The  distinguished  sportsman  from 
Long-Island  (the  Bev.  Dr.  Bitedhb)  had  defined  ftstness,  and  divided  his  sul^ioct 
into  two  pomts,  and  his  bottom  he  made  his  seoond  point  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
I>r.  BsTHUiiB  assert  he  was  altogether  Scotch  in  his  origin;  however,  though  then 
might  be  differences  of  opinion  on  international  law,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no  objection  to  receive 
Scotch  goods  in  Dutch  bottoms.  He  supposed  the  President's  mistake  in  announcing 
the  President  of  the  Saint  GiOROi  as  a  doctor,  was  due  to  the  time  at  which  the 
announcement  was  made,  as  that  naturally  suggested  'Tomro's  Night  Thoughts,'  and 
hence  probably  in  the  connection  of  ideas  the  error  arose.  The  idea  advanced  that  the 
New-^gland  people  were  sUU  kept  sour  in  appearance  by  the  harsh,  dreaiy  weather 
that  met  their  fore-&thers  on  landing  on  Plymouth  Bock,  surely  ihould  vanish  befoie 
the  hale,  hearty,  and  juicy  Vice-President  of  the  New-England  Society,  who  i^peared 
before  the  company  this  evening.  He  said  that  many  causes  had  been  assigned  for  his 
late  absence  from  the  country.  Some  supposed  that  he  went  on  a  secret  mission ;  some 
for  this  reason ;  some  for  that  The  trutti  was,  he  went  abroad  as  a  steward  of  the 
Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society — an  unpaid  steward  of  a  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent society.  There  he  met  his  brother  stewards ;  they  held  aoongress  of  ambassadon ; 
they  tasted  all  that  was  to  be  tasted,  end  drank  aU  that  waa  to  be  drank ;  and  to«igbt 
the  result  of  their  ezperieaee  was  laid  before  the  company.  As  they  hsd  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  worthy  hosts,  he  gave : 


t'TBi  HasLTS  ov  MMHMk  Thuswbu.  Aim  Aoku,  Proprietors  of  the  Saint 
Nicholas.' 

'  The  health  was  drank  with  load  i^plauae. 

'In  reply  to  a  toast  to  the  ChaphdnSi  the  Bey.  Dr.  Yxbioltb  responded  ek>- 
quen^y.  Becorring  to  the  days  of  his  bt^hood,  he  drew  a  inctore  of  the  dty  as 
it  then  appeared,  and  traced  in  Rowing  language  its  rapid  increaae  ia  magnifioenee 
and  populatioiL 

<  Dr.  Pravcos,  bemg  oaUed  upon  for  the  medical  report,  alluded  in  a  fow  fooling 
and  eloquent  terms  to  the  Um  of  the  'Arctic,'by  which  this  Society  had  been  cafled 
upon  to  deplore  the  death  of  one  of  its  member^  and  took  occasion  to  call  up 
C^tain  Jajces  Fdhge,  also  a  member,  and  who,  he  stated,  had  made  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  voyages  across  the  ocean,  and  had  never  put 
into  a  port  for  which  he  had  not  sailed. 

'dqitain  Fuvcc  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  true  sailor  styles  and  gave 
*  The  l£emory  of  Db  Wht  Cldttov,'  which  waa  of  course  drank  standings  and  in 
silence. 

'Several  othw  speedies  were  made,  and  in  the  smaH  hours  of  the  morning  the 
■lanibensepsntad,  after  OM  of  the  BOitagrasaUe  foitivahi  that  has  ever  madted 
tbeir  aonlvenaiy. 

'Unlike  the  other  poUio  sodetiee  of  the  dty,  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  has 
alwa^  endeavored  to  avoid  giving  pobiiQity  to  the  prooeodings  at  their  festivals 
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and  fer  that  reason  baye  not  extended  the  nsual  oourtesies  to  reporters.  Those 
nUqaitons  gentlemen,  howeyer,  generally  manage  to  enlighten  the  public,  more  or 
leei^  as  to  what  has  taken  place,  paying  no  kind  of  respect  to  the  often-expressed 
wUk  of  the  stewarda  As  the  only  recognized  antbority,  the  Kkickibbookisi 
t  the  foregoing  authentic  report  of  the  proceedinga  at  the  last  Festlyal.' 


GoMEP  WITH  Bbaokbs  AND  CosBBSPONDiNTS.  —  Anoth^  and  wekonM 
letter  from  onr  &ir  lady-correspondeDt  in  the '  wide  old  woods '  of  the  remote 
North  of  onr '  Empire  State.'    She  seems  a  perfect  Die  Yebnon  : 

*  Oamp  Cbfli/bH;  Ohattrntgaif  LaU^  8epU  10, 1851 
'Kt  Beab  Kniokxrbockek:  A  yiolent  storm,  which  conmienced  during  the 
nii^t,  and  is  still  raging  with  unabated  fyiry,  compels  me  to  remain  in-doors  to-day; 
and  as  I  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  amusement  our  cabin 
affords,  I  beUeye  I  'U  write  another  letter  to  you. 

'  I  was  awakened  last  night  by  the  rain  pouring  upon  the  bark  roofof  our  shanly, 
and  the  wind  howlmg  throu^  the  forest^  making  the  mighty  oaks  and  lofty  pinet 
groan  and  writhe  in  agony. 

'For  sometime,  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  driving  of  tito  storm  till  I  became  po9- 
sessed  with  a  deeire  to  encounter  its  Any.  The  walls  of  the  cabin  seemed  to  oaoif^ 
tract  and  oppress  me.  I  must  be  out  mto  the  £>rest)  and  $ee  and  fed  the  storm] 
So  stepping  quietly  from  my  hammock,  I  took  mj  pistols  from  under  my  pillow, 
placed  them  ui  the  pocket  of  my  hunting-jaeketi  put  en  vaj  India-rubber  boots, 
threw  my  'poncho '  oyer  my  head  and  shoulders^  and  silently  leaying  the  cabhi, 
turned  into  the  forest  It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  the  wildest  description,  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  i^pear,  in  perfect  -faarmon/  with  my  feelings  at  the  moment 
There  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness^  and  the  tall  pine* 
trees  seemed  to  stand  like  moumfiil  monuments  of  the  past^  reminding  the  wanderer 
of  the  forest  heroes  who  had  roomed  beneath  their  shade;  and  as  the  wind  sighed 
among  their  branches^  It  sounded  like  the  death-diant  of  some  ml^ty  chief 
lamenting  the  introsioci  of  the  white  man  upon  his  hunting-grounds.  Long  I  stood 
therey  Hsteoung  to  that  diige-likemusio^  and  ftsoinated  by  the  peculiar  wildness  and 
solltode  of  the  place,  till  the  trunk  of  each  tree  seemed  to  my  excited  fancy  to 
assume  ti)o  appeanmce  of  a  stately  warrior,  gadng  with  true  Indian-like  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  daughter  of  the  pale*&ce ;  but  as  it  does  not  suit  my  Tonity  to  be 
gazed  upon  with  indifference  even  by  an  imaginary  Indian,  I  turned  my  steps 
toward  the  lake  shofe.  The  darkness  was  intense,  and  every  now  and  tiien  a 
oash  like  distant  thunder  announced  that  some  aged  tree  had  fUlen  a  victim  to  the 
ftiry  of  the  blasts  and  the  sound  was  caught  and  echoed  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, till  the  welkin  rang  again.  When  I  reached  the  lake,  I  Ibnnd  its  usually  quiet 
waters  rolling  in  high  waves  and  dashing  ftiriously  among  the  rooks  upon  the 
beach.  Ah  I  how  I  longed  for  some  one  to  share  my  delight  —  some  one  who 
could  sympathize  with  me  in  my  enjoyment  of  such  a  strange,  wild  scene.  Now,  I 
dare  say  you  will  think  this  a  very  peculiar  fimcj  on  my  part,  and  slightly  rash 
wittial,  and  your  wonder  will  only  be  increased  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
all  my  life  a  petted  child,  tended  and  cared  fiyr  by  an  indulgent  mother,  who  feared 
tiiat ' the  winds  of  heaven  shouldiVisit  my  cheek  too  roughly; '  and  idien  I  add 
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that  I  was  educated  at  a  fashionable  city  boarding-school,  and  haye  been  a  belle  at 
Newport  and  Saratoga,  you  will  be  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  where  I  picked 
up  such  a  strange  fancy  as  to  wish  to  witness  a  mid-night  storm  in  the  forest. 
Well,  thanks  to  the  man  who  invented  India-rubber  boots  and  water-proof  clooka, 
I  was  enabled  to  indulge  my  whim  with  impunity.  I  returned  to  the  cabin,  and 
creepmg  sofUy  into  my  hammock,  slept  quietiy  until  morning ;  and  when  this  makes 
its  appearance  in  print,  it  will  convey  to  my  sleeping  companions  the  first  informa- 
tion of  my  mid-night  escapade  I 

^  The  interior  of  our  cabin  just  now  would  really  make  a  good  study  for  a  painter. 
The  gentlemen,  imable  to  pursue  their  out-door  amusements,  have  resorted  to  vari- 
ous expedients  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  within,  but  the  poor  fellows  are  as 
restless  as  so  many  squirrels  in  a  cage,  and  in  their  efforts  to  keep  themselves  busy, 
make  a  great  fuss,  and  succeed  in  accomplishing  very  little.  One  is  cleaning  his 
rifle ;  one  sharpening  his  hunting-knife ;  a  third  puffing  away  most  fiiriously  at  his 
segar ;  while  another  is  twirling  his  moustache,  and  apparently  seeking  some  inspi- 
ration from  the  rafters  of  the  cabin.  Their  costumes  are  deddedly  becoming  and 
picturesque,  and  quite  characteristic  of  the  wearers.  A  sedate  lawyer  fircnn  an 
acyoining  State,  and  who  has  only  come  up  here  '  for  a  day's  shooting,'  sports  a  gray 
hunting-suit,  with  fSuicy  buttons,  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  lawyer  and 
the  sportsman.  Another,  an  artist,  and  too  much  an  admirer  of  nature  to  be 
unaware  of  his  own  good  looks,  has  chosen  a  dark-colored  blouse,  &stened  round 
the  waist  with  a  leathern  belt,  and  left  just  enough  open  at  the  breast  to  show  a 
red  flannel  shirt,  which  is  remarkably  becoming  to  his  dark  complexion.  It  would 
take  me  too  long  to  particularize  aU  thoir  oostum^  :  blue  flannel  shirts,  red  flannel 
shirts,  and  green  huntmg-jackets  all  flourish  conspicuously,  while  hats  are  to  be 
fi)und  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  one  or  two  of  them  adorned  with  a  buck's  tail, 
worn  as  a  trophy  by  the  suooessflil  huntsman.  And  now  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  have  me  give  you  a  sketdi  of  f7)y«e^,  and. my  own  costume,  but  I  shall  do  no 
fludi  thing ;  but  leave  it  to  the  imagpiiation  of  yourself  and  your  readers  to  picture 
me  as  shall  best  suit  your  various  fandes,  while  I  continue  my  description  of  our 
shanty. 

*  A  fire  of  huge  pine-logs  is  burning  brightly  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  have  estab- 
lished myself  near  it,  the  gloomy  cheerlessness  of  the  dny  making  its  genial  warmth 
acceptable.  The  hounds  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them 
are  crouched  upon  the  bufGiJo-skins  at  my  feet,  though  the  hunters  complain  loudly 
At  my  indulgence  toward  them,  insisting  that  the  heat  duUs  their  energies  for  the 
ohase ;  but  like  a  true  woman,  I  am  obstinate,  and  determined  to  carry  my  point ; 
80  the  hoxmds  remain  by  the  fire  dozing,  and  occasionally  looking  up  into  my  &ce, 
as  though  they  appredated  my  kindness.  Good  hounds  they  are,  fbll-blooded, 
swift,  and  keen  of  scent,  and  as  long-winded,  as  long-limbed,  and  as  lank  as  a 
Yankee  school-master ;  and  to  hear  them  in  fhll  cry,  that's  true  music  for  you,  and 
is  worth  a  journey  all  the  way  up  hito  this  wilderness. 

'  Really,  Mr.  KmcKEBBOCKBB,  if  you  could  only  move  that  old  easy-cliair  of 
yours,  and  come  up  to  our  shanty,  I  think  I  could  give  you  a  better  idea  of  a  hunt 
than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  on  paper. 

'  The  walls  of  our  cabin,  formed  of  immense  logs,  with  the  bark  left  on,  to  answer 
instead  of  paint,  paper,  or  plaster,  are  decorated  with  all  the  apparatus  of  the 
hunter  and  the  fisherman.  Doutle-barreled  guns,  rifles,  telescopes,  shot-bags, 
powder-flasks,  hunting-knives,  drinking-cups,  fly-rods,  trolling-lmes,  trout-baskets, 
and  game-bags  are  suspended  on  all  ^des  in  indiscriminate  confbsion;  and  I  often 
wonder  how  each  one  knows  his  own  property,  but  they  never  seem  to  make  any 
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mistakes,  and  it  appears  to  be  vciy  much  the  same  with  guns  as  it  is  with  \7ivc:^ 
and  horses^  each  man  pretends  to  think  his  own  the  best 

*  And  now  I  begin  to  think  it  about  time  to  bring  mj  rambling  letter  to  a  con- 
dosoD.  I  fear  me  joxx  will  find  it  exceedingly  tiresome,  for  stupidity  is  very  infec- 
tious, and  the  gentlemen  rival  each  other  in  that  commodity  to-day.  They  have 
nnc^ed  their  segars  and  attempted  to  read,  but  the  books  were  soon  thrown  aside, 
and  the  segars  resumed,  and  jawn  follows  jBwn  till  I  really  fear  th^  11  swallow 
eadi  other.    In  my  next,  I  '11  tell  you  how  I  shot  ihat  deer  !  j.  k.  iJ 

*J>a,  ]»Iease ':  we  are  *  dymg  to  know.'  -  -  -  Wb  give  the  following, 
omitting  names,  (so  that  oar  correspondent  may  remain  entirely  incog.  ^) 
because  we  haye  a  word  or  two  of  comment  to  offer  upon  it : 

'  Though  not  a  subscriber,  Mr.  Editob,  to  your  invaluable  periodical,  I  am  nevertbe- 
leae  a  tolerably  regular  reader  of  its  pages,  and  have  been  ever  since  it  was  christened, 
as  my  absent  dimes,  if  summoned  to  the  bar,  would  abundantly  testify.  Among  the 
many  'good  things'  it  contains,  there  is  nothing  that  I  peruse  with  more  pleasure  than 
the  occasional  'scraps'  that  advise  us  of  the  precocious  developments  of  genius,  wis* 
dom,  and  'smart  sajrings '  of  the  'little  ones.'  I  have  oft  been  tempted  to  give  you 
what  I  conceive  to  be  an  'elevated  thought,'  uttered  a  few  years  since  by  a  bright  little 
gray-eyed  boy,  some  four  years  old,  whose  paternity  his  movher  had  been  kind  enough 
to  attribute  to  me.  Sitting  on  the  door-sill  of  our  humble  dwelling  one  clear  and 
balmy  night  in  summer,  and  gazing  with  apparent  admiration  at  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  heavens,  he  at  length  exclaimed,  raising  his  tiny  hand  to  direct  my 
ejres  toward  the  field  of  his  adoration, '  Pa,  are  the  stars  holes  in  the  sky  for  God  to  let 
bis  gloiy  through  f '  The  inquiry  seemed  to  me  to  embrace  a  sublime  idea,  and  I  could 
but  give  an  affirmative  reply,  having  no  di8i>osition  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
glorious  object  of  his  contempUtion.' 

Now,  as  touching  the  aboYO,  what  we  have  to  say  is  this:  We  have 
received  the  same  story,  for  oar  late  javenile  department,  at  least  a  dozen 
times  within  the  last  foar  months;  eadi  'aathentic/  and  each  from  a  differ- 
ent k>cifity.  The  simple  fitct  is,  the  anecdote  is  at  least  twenty  years  old,  and 
was  many  years  ago  beaatifblly  rendered^ into  verse  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis. 
*Mrbo  is  oar  neoBt  customer?'  ...  Wb  are  indebted  to  the  kindneaei 
of  a  fHend  for  a  copy  of  '  An  Address  ddioered  before  the  Young  MevCe  Asso- 
ciation qf  Albany!  in  February  last,  by  Hon.  William  Kent.  It  is  in  all 
aspects  a  most  admirable  performance ;  and  although  we  should  have  expected 
a  diaste  and  polished  address  from  its  accomplished  anther,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  a  style  and  maimer  which  possess  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of 
Chables  Lamb.  We  sabjoin  a  few  extracts  in  justification  of  the  praise 
which  we  have  accorded  to  tins  address : 

'  To  post  of  an  old  inhabitant  has  some  compensation  for  the  penalties  of  advanced 
fifej  ana  it  is  with  pensive  pleasure  that  I  recall  some  of  the  successive  innovations 
wfaidi  have  made  Albany  almost  the  centre  of  the  Union.  Each  innovation,  I  remem- 
ber, was  received  with  incredulity,  and  was  regarded  by  the  prudent  as  pregnant  with 
^■uiger.  It  is  something  of  a  distmction  to  remember  the  first  steam-boat  on  the  Hud- 
son—the  first  steam-boiBit  in  the  world  —  the  harbinger  of  a  greater  revolution  than 
conqueror  or  army  ever  wrought.  It  appeared  in  very  humble  guise.  The  rickety 
little  boat  with  uncovered  wheeUi  and  machinery,  looked  much  like  a  saw-mill,  and 
impressed  very  few  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  with  reverence  for  the  illustrious  stranger 
uat  had  appeared  among  them.  I  remember,  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
embaridng  for  New-Yoik  with  a  select  party  of  conservative  gentiemen,  who  smiled  at 
the  chimmw  of  Ltvnraerox  and  Fcltok.  We  saUed  hi  the  good  sloop  the  Oneida 
2^ieC  Sbbeiun,  master,  and  had  a  prosperous  voyage.  We  passed  safely  the  Hogen* 
bttaek,  huf  only  a  half  a  day  on  the  Overslaugh,  sailed  without  peril  by  the  Dunscauh 
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mer  and  through  the  Tappato  Zee,  »nd  entered  New-York  triumphantlj,  on  the  eTenrai^ 
of  the  fourth  daj;  but  beaten  by  the  despised  steam-boat  about  sixty  hours.  The 
Schenectady  Turnpike  was  an  improreroent  of  a  different  kind.  That  was  deemed  prao- 
ticable  and  sure ;  and  the  same  conseryatire  gentlemen  placed  their  capital  in  the  enter- 

Brise  OS  perfectly  safe  by  the  calculations  of  the  coolest  sagaeity.    Safe  in  one  sense 
le  stock  has  proyed.  as  I  hare  some  of  it  now,  Tery  much  in  its  original  conditioo, 
undisturbed  by  speculations,  and  undiminished  hj  diridends.        ..... 

Keeping  pace  with  these  great  innovations,  which  affected  the  whole  country.  I  saw 
those  ciric  alterations  begin,  which,  if  they  did  not  find  Albany  brick  and  transform  it 
to  marble,  at  least  changed  It  from  a  rural  town  to  a  beautiM  city.  The  descendants 
of  the  Hollanders  became  gradually  inferior  in  numbers,  and  the  Dutch  expired  as  a 
written  and  even  spoken  language  among  us.  Slarery  became  extinct,  thou|(h  that 
institution  had  nerer  existed  m  a  milder  rorm,  and  it  is  difficult  for  an  Albanian  of 


Dutch  masters.  They  were  like  the  lilies ;  they  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin.  They 
were  pampered,  and  fnll  of  iiunily  pride,  and  lazy;  and  these  are  qualities  wfaidi  we  an 
apt  to  ascribe  to  an  hereditaiy  twMme,  They  disappeared  in  a  good  degree  with  their 
•mancipation.' 

The  orator  next  adyerts  to  the  changes  in  the  post-office  arrangements,  with 
the  appliances  and  apparatus  of  modem  coinmonication : 

*  Im  iny  time,  it  was  kept  by  excellent  Dr.  Mancius,  in  the  eomer  of  an  apothecary** 
•hop.  There,  of  a  winter'a  night,  four  or  five  of  us,  boys  and  messengers,  used  to  wait 
/or  the  arrival  of  the  heavy,  rumbling  New-York  stage,  weary  with  fifty  hours  of  con- 
tinued wheeling,  and  clogged  with  all  the  clay  of  the  Highlands.  Do  not  Hukj,  how- 
ever, that  the  news  it  brought  was  commensurate  with  this  humble  carriage.  No. 
DO  (  Through  that  little  post-office  —  the  size  of  a  showman's  box  —  we  had  views  of 
the  foreign  world  which  the  present  time  cannot  equal  We  saw  there  Hamiltok  &11, 
basely  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  kbors  I  We  beheld  there  Nelson  expire 
amid  the  thunders  of  Trafiilgar  1  Step  by  step  we  watched  the  wonderfol  march  of 
Napolxon,  and  saw  his  gleaming  eagles,  now  fanned  by  Italian  breezes,  now  floating  on 
Sarmatian  storms,  now  wheeling  in  wavering  circles  on  the  Elbe,  and  now  tearing  with 
ensanguined  talons  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo  I  And  finally,  we  saw  that '  Babylon  the 
great  had  fallen,  and  Paris,  the  proud  city  of  philosophy,  had  bowed  its  neck  to  the 
conqueror  1 ' ' 

Who  does  not  remember  Obdttbndeit,  the  witty  host  of  the  old  *  £▲<&■  ? ' 
Here  he  is,  drawn  from  and  to  the  life :  'I  cannot  avoid  aUnding,  when  mea> 
tioning  the  remarkable  strangers  in  Albany,  in  by-gone  times,  to  him,  whose 
gnest  they  were  for  many  a  winter — him,  in  natand  talent  the  eqnal  of  all  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  all — whose  wit  was  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
when  fJAstidioas  taste  and  severe  criticism  were  in  the  assembly.  To  describe 
mine  Host  of  the  Hill,  would  require  the  pencil  of  Hooasth,  or  perhi^ 
dramatic  power  akin  to  that  which  ddineated  him  whom  Oruttbndes 
resembled  in  humor  and  good-humor,  figure,  tact,  judgment  and  convivial 
powers  —  in  every  thing,  indeed,  except  perfect  honor  and  int^frity,  in  which 
he  as  much  excelled  as  his  prototype  was  deficient — in  brief,  the  Falstafp 
of  Shaxespejlre.'  The  reference  to  the  literary  advantages  of  Albany,  at  that 
early  period,  are  thus  felicitously  set  forth  : 


*  Books  were  not  so  cheap  formerly  as  now.    Thev  were  not  rained  down  on  you  at 
ail-road  stations ;  nor  could  you  then,  for  twenty4ve  cents,  mtss  a  morning  in  oon- 
ersation  with  the  fertile  genius  of  Dickiks,  or  moralize  with  THACxxKAT-^'^Natare'a 
•temest  painter,  yet  the  best'    The  works  of  our  fiivorite  authoi 
somewhat  as  follows :  We  saw,  by  the  English  papers,  that  a  new  i 
of  Waverly  was  in  the  press,  perhaps  Ivanhoe  or  Rob  Boy.    We  leai 


f»il-i 

versation  with  the  fertile  genius  of  Dickiks,  < 

•temest  painter^  yet  the  best'    The  works  of  our  fiivorite  authors  then  reached  ns 
'      *     "    "  '  lew  work  of  the  author 

B  learned  next,  at  a  oon- 
ly,  entire,  and 
I  aocnmniated 
his  privations^ 
^  tasks.  femleSi 
parental  admonitions  were  all  forgot,  as  he  roamed  wit£  Waverly  over  the  Highlands 
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of  Scotlaod,  or  chu|;<ed  with  Irtohoe  in  the  lists  of  Templettowe.  or  reclined  with 
Salmdln,  by  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  tinder  the  stdtiy  slj  of  Paieitine.  I  oonftss 
thfti  I  feel  for  Waltkk  Bcott  the  debt  immense  of  endless  nutitade.  I  triced  his  sob- 
seqoent  life  with  filial  interest  I  saw  him,  solitaiy  and  old,  with  hijg^h  conrace,  encoun- 
ter and  subdue  the  flood  of  unmerited  misfortune.  I  saw  him  wither,  aiKl  watched 
that  singular  psjchological  curiosity — a  man's  own  hand  describing,  from  daj  to  dar. 
the  fkding  of  nis  own  mind.  He  sank  into  utter  darkness.  But  meroj  lingered  still  I 
There  came  down  on  his  death-bed  a  raj  of  light  fh>m  hearen  direct ;  and  the  soul  of 
the  good  man,  in  restored  serenitj,  departed  to  his  God  I ' 

The  sketdi  which  the  writer  gives  of  the  old  Albany  Theatre,  and  the  first 
impression  which  its  attractions  made  upon  him,  is  in  itself  a '  written  pictoe^' 
while  the  accompanying  remarks  npon  the  influence  of  the  drama,  when  well 
oonducted,  are  liberal,  soond,  and  phOoBophicaL    -    -    -    We  doabt  whether  a 

poem,  which  purports  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  F ,  an  '  eye^xndist,' 

('  ej^e-ocolist,'  as  Hamlet  says, '  is  good,')  and  which  begins  as  follows,  would 
idtogether  sdt  the  taste  of  Uie  readers  of  the  Knickzbbockbb.  Howbeit^  if 
like  Oliyeb,  they  <  ask  for  more,'  they  shall  have  it : 

*  Nsw-ToEK I  —it  is  buiU  upon  a  beautiful  island. 
With  riTers  that  run  round  it  in  the  shape  of  a  rorkt 
While  the  steam-boats  they  go  up  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem; 
Oh  I  there 's  not  a  phMse  hi  the  world  like  the  State  of  New-York  1 ' 

'  Bow  say  you,  gentlemffli '  of  otir  jury  T  Shall  this  article  <  remam  as  at 
lastqnotations?'  Yea  or  nay?  -  -  •  Wx  ha^e  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing — although  with  too  kmg  an  interval  —  oir  firiend  and  the  pablfo'g 
fHend,  I>empstsb,  the  popular  Scottish  Tocalist,  hi  two  or  three  concerts  in  the 
metrqMriis.  'Hard  times  I'  is  the  cry;  the  theatres  are  sparsely  attended  at 
this  preset,  and  most  places'of  pabHc  amusement  have  fbit  and  feel  the  eflfects 
thereof;  and  yet  Mr.  Dsmpsteb's  audience,  on  the  night  we  heard  him,  was  as 
large,  as  o(»dial,  nay,  as  enthusiastic  in  thehr  greeting  as  ever.  He  san§^  one 
new  song,  ^  plainti?e  and  toaddng  music  of  which  is  by  John  Dakixl,  Esq., 
an  aeeonqiliBhed  oompoeer  and  popular  teacher  of  music  in  the  city,  which  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  jmsent  to  our  readers.  In  simplicity  and  true  fedhig, 
we  scarcely  know  where  to  find  its  equal,  at  least  in  kindred  modem  yerse.  It 
is  eetfOed,  '  1%$  8ooUi$h  Widow^$  LammU,'  and  was  written  by  Tboiub 
SioBBtT,  a  writer  of  whom  heretofore  we  have  been  ignorant,  but  of  whom  we 
hope  to  hear  more  hereafter : 

'  Aroiii  the  Lammas  tide  had  dun'd  the  birken-tree, 
In  a'  our  waterside  nae  wife  was  blest  like  me : 
A.  kind  gudeman  and  twa  sweet  bairns  were  round  me  here^ 
But  they  're  a'  ta'en  awa'  sin'  the  ik'  o'  the  year. 

'Satr  trouble  earn'  our  gate,  and  made  me,  when  it  earn', 
A  bird  without  a  mate — a  ewe  without  a  Iamb : 
Onr  bar  was  ret  to  maw,  and  our  com  was  to  shear, 
When  they  a^dwined  awa'  in  the  &'  o'  the  year. 

'  Aft  on  the  hill,  at  e'ens,  I  see  him  'mang  the  ferns. 
The  lorer  o'  my  teens — the  fother  o'  my  bairns ; 
For  there  his  plaid  I  saw,  as  gloamin'  aye  drew  near  —  • 
But  my  a 's  now  awa',  sin'  the  ik'  o'  the  year. 

'  My  hearth  is  ^winff  csnld,  and  will  be  caulder  still ; 
And  sair,  sair  m  the  muld  will  be  the  winter's  chill ; 
For  peats  were  yet  to  ca*,  our  sheep  they  were  to 
When  my  a'  dwined  awa',  in  the  ft'  o'  the  year. 
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*  I  downft  look  a-field,  for  aje  I  trow  I  see 
The  form  that  was  a  bield  to  mj  wee  bairns  and  me : 
But  wind,  and  wect,  and  anaw,  they  never  mair  can  fear. 
Sin'  they  a'  got  the  ca'  in  the  fa*  o'^the  year. 

Be  kind,  0  Hbaykn  abune  I  to  ane  sae  wae  and  lane. 
An'  tak'  her  bameward  aune,  in  pity  o'  her  mane :       , 
Lang  ere  Uie  March  winds  biaw,  mar  she,  far,  far  frao  here, 
Meet  them  a'  that's  awa',  sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year  I ' 

If  the  tears  are  not  in  yonr  eyes  when  yon  read  this,  they  will  be  when  yofu 
hear  Dempstee  5m^  it.  Be  eaie  of  that.  -  -  -  Ip  any  of  our  readers  wonlH 
ascertain — any  poor,  toiling,  humble  boy,  especially — how  much  may  be 
gained  by  honest  purpose,  inflexible  perseverance,  and  an  indomitable  deter- 
mination to  win  a  position  in  the  world,  and  an  honorable  one,  let  them  peruse 
the  *Life  of  Horace  Greeley/  by  J.  Parton,  recently  issued  from  the  press  of 
MiLSON  Brothebs,  of  this  city.  Coming  at  too  late  an  hour  for  adequate 
notice  in  the  present  number,  we  reserve  a  review  of  the  work  until  our  next 
issue.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  state,  on  the  perfectly  reliable  authority  of  the 
author,  that  the  subject  of  the  book  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
production.  Until  he  had  determined  to  write  it,  the  author  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  whatever ;  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  com- 
position of  the  volume,  nor  did  he  see  a  page  of  it  in  manuscript  or  proof,  nor 
did  he  know  one  word  of  its  contents  until  it  had  appeared  upon  his  own  edi- 
torial table  from  the  publishers.  The  facts  and  incidents  of  the  work  were 
obtained  in  this  wise :  The  author,  who  has  performed  his  task  with  signal 
ability,  procured,  first  of  all,  i^om  various  sources,  a  list  of  Mr.  Gbeelet's 
early  friends,  partners,  and  relations,  and  also  a  list  of  the  places  at  which  he 
had  resided.  All  of  these  places  he  visited ;  with  as  many  of  these  persons  as 
he  could  find  he  conversed,  and  extracted  from  them  all  that  they  knew  of  the 
early  life  of  his  subject  These,  with  other  authorities,  more  familiar  to  the 
public,  have  enabled  him  to  present  a  lifls  of  the  Editor  oi  *Ths  Tribune* 
which  may  not  only  be  relied  upon  as  entirely  authentic,  but  which,  from  its 
simple  details,  will  possess  interest  for  thousands  of  readers.  Well  do  we 
remember  Mr.  Greeley's  early  literary  career  in  the  metropolis.  Did  we  not 
*  sit  in  judgment,'  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  to  decide  upon  a  priae-tale  and 
poem  for  his  excellent  *  New  Yorker ' —  in  the  little  office  in  Liberty-street*  near 

old  Grant  Thorburn's  seed-store?     Didn't  we — didn't  he Well, 

never  mind :  we  '11  have  our  say  about  the  book  hereafter,  <  if  we  are  alive  and 
well,  and  nothing  happ^is.  -  -  -  One  thing  is  quite  certain:  and 
that  is,  that  snow  not  only  melts  itself,  but  it  melts,  in  its  first  winter  &]],  all 
who  see  it  and  all  who  feel  it  We  do  not  mean  the  snow  that  grows  cold  and 
freeses,  and  blows  firom  piled  banks  in  impalpable  powder,  chilling  the  very 
hfe-blood  of  the  traveller  who  encounters  it ;  blinding  his  eyes,  spreading  a 
frost-rime  upon  his  whiskers  and  beard,  and  niaking  the  very  breath  of  his  nos- 
trils a  trickling  icicle.  'T  is  not  that :  but  we  mean  the  first  warm,  soft,  silent 
snow ;  that  fells  like  the  lightest  feather,  and  nestles,  each  fiake  by  itself,  into 
a  pillow '  soft  as  the  cygnet's  down.'  Such  a  snow  it  was,  just  suspended,  that 
we  found,  oa  returning  from  town  to  *  Girafife-House '  to^ay.  The  far  hills, 
over  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack  and  the  Passaic,  rose  pale  and  blue  in  the 
wmtry  air.    Washington's  Head-Quarters  at  Tappa&n-Town,  the  *  'Seventy- 
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Six-House/  whence  A»dbb  went  forth  on  a  bright  October  moraiug,  after  a 
long  confinement,  to  his  untimely  death,  were  as  visible  as  if  they  were  at  our 
Tery  door.  No :  it  was  not  all,  nor  any  of  these,  that  arrested  our  attention, 
eaTC  x>erhaps  for  a  moment.  *  Young  Knick,'  with  his  cap  and  ear-lappets, 
and  warm  quilted  '  circle,'  and  variegated  mittens,  and  new  sleigh,  the  {^Sn(yuy 
Bird/)  which  we  had  brought  him  from  town,  was  sliding  down  hill  in  his  new 
Yidiide.  It  was  too  much  for  resistance.  We  went  in  for  that  sport  Ob- 
taining a  reluctant  loan  of  the  little  cutter,  and,  seated  upon  it,  with  a  younger 
'  olive-branch '  before  ns,  (as  happy  a  little  boy  as  ever  was  in  the  world,)  we 
started  upon  the  descending  grade.  What '  rides  *  those  were  I  The  way  was 
dear,  the  road  smooth,  the  track  beaten,  the  descent  gradual,  the  way  long  and 
safe.  Our  feet-rudders  never  failed  in  their  experienced  guidance :  and  oh ! 
how  it  took  us  back  to '  days  long  vanished  1 '  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Two 
hours  of  our  life  were  never  more  pleasantly  passed,  since '  the  days  of  long 
ago.'  -  -  -  One  morning,  some  months  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  call 
at  the  standing-press  room  of  this  Magazine  for  a  sheet  of  the  same,  and 
while  wsdting  for  it,  our  eye  fell  upon  a  circular  which  had  been  addressed 
by  the  Gommitiee  of  '  The  Knickerbocker  Gallery '  to  the  writers  whose  names 
are  enrolled  in  that  book.  And,>  so  delicately  and  quietly  had  the  noble  tribute 
been  devised,  that  this  was  the  very  first  intimation  that  we  had  of  the  pro- 
posed honor  and '  benefit'  And  now  that  the  work  is  complete,  what  can  we 
say,  save  that,  from  our  very  heart  of  hearts,  we  are  profcmndly  grateful  for 
the  splendid  *  Testimonial.'  It  seems  to  have  been  a '  labor  of  love '  with 
every  (Hie  concerned  in  its  production.  Surely,  no  one  who  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  but  must  admit  that  it  is  a  tribute  as  unprecedented  as  it  is 
noble.  But  we  say  no  more.  The  truth  is,  our  heart  is  too  full  to  trust  to  a 
pen  the  expre8ra(m  of  our  deep^elt,  fervent  thanks.  In  this  connection,  we  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  to  quote  the  following  note  from  one  of  the  Commit- 
tee, trusting  to  the  writer's  MndnesB  to  pardon  the  publicity  we  have  giv^  to 
a  letter  not  intended  for  publication : 

Jfo.  92  Wed-TSomiff-tMrd  street^  Monday  evening^  Deo.  18, 1864 

*  Mt  Ihum  Class  :  Mir.  HuBBfiOK  having  Infbnned  me  that  the  *  EiaoKiBBooxxB  Gaixbbt  * 
It  vMdy  tepahUeetloii,  I  have  requested  htan  to  preeent  an  ^extra  eopy '  to  yoa  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Editiva.  The  book,  as  70a  are  aware,  1b  intended  as  an  exhibition  of  the  most  cor- 
dial good-win  toward  yon  by  the  sorriylng  American  contributors  to  the  Kxiokxbbookkx  Maga- 
idne,  of  wlddi  yon  have  been  so  long  the  eondnctor,  and  the  alacrity  wUh  which  ereiy  one 
i^wnded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  the  interest  which  all  manifested  in  the  prpjeot,  show 
how  well  yonr  nmnerocs  oollaborateuis  hare  approved  of  yonr  course,  and  how  fraternal  is  their 
personal  regard  for  yon. 

*  Of  the  roll  of  Ehioxkbbockib  writers  yoa  may  very  Jostly  be  prond.  If  the  names  of  Coopxb, 
FuvT,  SAmw,  BAin>XB8oir,  Ihxak,  Wxldb,  Wallack,  and  several  others  who  are  dead,  and  of 
our  poor  friend  HomcAK,  who  lingers  in  the  shadow  between  this  and  a  better  world,  weie  added 
to  those  which  a|^»ear  in  the  *•  OaQery,*  what  rival  magazine  ooold  boast  of  the  snpport  of  so  much 
Cuno  and  excellence  7  Bat  the  sarvivom,  the  writers  of  this  vfdome,  constitate  a  company  not  often 
panDeDed  by  a  natkm'k  Hvlng  authors.  The  list  oompilMS  some  half-doaen,  at  least,  who  have  oontrl- 
bnted  very  largely  to  the  worid^  happiness,  and  which  it  woold  scarcely  lose  for  asmany  OaHlbmias. 

'As  for  the  portraits,  (I  most  say  against  my  own,  that  I  think  I  am  not  qnlte  bo  iU-looking  or  so 
old-loddng  M  it  represents  me,) —as  for  those  portraits  which  the  pnblio  will  be  most  cartons  to 
see,  the  collection  is  xiniqae,  and  In  all  respects  excellent  Oar  friend  Elliot  (who  is  held  by  good 
artiita,  as  for  as  I  know,  to  be  Uie  best  portraii-painter  of  the  age)  has  never  done  any  thing  moro 
admirable  than  several  of  his  heads  execated  expressly  for  this  work.  He  should  have  been 
retoed  to  -wiMx  fit  praise  In  the  preface,  bat  we  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  proper  time. 
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*  I  am  too  dun  to  wiita,  and  shonld  not  bSTO  attempted  this  note  had  I  been  able  to  go  down  to 
your  ffiM^fami,  A^ain  a  prisooar  of  that  hard  master  whorolea  bjcold  sweats,  a  frightfbl  hemor- 
rhage^ and  an  Incionnanf  oongh,  I  am  not  permitted  to  go  oat  exoept  on  the  most  genial  days ;  so  I 
send  ytm  by  the  pcnny*post  my  congratolatiooB  on  the  completloa  and  on  the  qnality  of  Oa 
*KfUck^boeker  OalUry^^  and  if  yon  will  eome  and  see  me,I  wfll  show  yon  the  conespondeoM  of 
the  Committee  with  the  writers,  which,  If  It  does  not  satisfy  yon  with  yonnelf  and  with  them, 
and  »»«*^^  yon  fbr  the  nonoe  a  very  grateftal  gentleman,  a  lltfie  surprised  withal  that  the  oontrlbn- 
tors  to  the  KmoKssaooKSB  have  so  Jnst  an  appreciation  of  yoor  merits— why,  I  wHl  nereragalB 
try  prophecy.  Toon,  FatthfhQy,  Burua  W.  Obiswoia.* 

*  Lovn  GA.TLOBD  Olakk,  Esq. 

We  sabjoiD,  at  the  suggesUon  of  the  Committee,  the  pre&ce  prefixed  to 
the  volume: 

'  Thi  SjncKBSBOOKiB  ILlqahxi  has  been  established  for  neariy  ft  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tuij,  and  it  is  the  oldest  monthly  of  its  class  now  or  ever  in  America.  It  has  beeu 
conducted  with  uniform  ability  and  industry,  and  among  its  contributors  hare  been  a 
large  proportion  of  our  best  contemporary  writers.  Our  periodical  literature  his  not 
been  eminently  successful,  and  the  Mends  of  the  yeteran  and  popular  editor  of  the 
KffiCKBBBOOKBR  hare  known  without  surprise  but  with  regre^  that  bis  pecuniaix 
recompense  has  been  altogether  dlsproimrtionea  to  his  long-oontmued  labors,  so  that 
only  a  loving  derotion  to  the  work^  which  he  has  Idl  fromlts  infimoy  up  to  a  fitmoua 
maturity,  could  hare  induced  him  to  perserere  in  those  toils  which,  otherwise  applied, 
would  hare  brought  a  suitable  reward  of  fortune. 

<  The  popular  actor  on  the  stage  receires  fh>m  the  public  substantial '  benefits*'  and 
the  painter  or  sculptor  whose  f>roductions  hare  been  more  celebrated  than  profitable^ 
not  nnfrequently  collects  them  in  an  exhibition  wUch  the  loTcrs  of  art  gladly  support 
lor  his  sake  as  well  as  for  its  attractiTe  merits ;  but  the  editor  has  uo  such  resort,  as  a 
test  of  the  popular  good-will  for  him,  nor  any  extraordinary  means  of  making  up  &e 
deficits  of  a  season  m  which  what  the  world  owes  him  has  been  withheld. 

<  It  seemed  appropriate,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Louis  Gatloko  Clas^  to  disregard  prece- 
dents of  neglect,  and  to  offer  him  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  oy  his 
eoUahorateura  that  should  be  both  pleasmg  as  a  compliment  and  raluable  as  a  contribu- 
tion  to  his  means  of  happiness.  It  was  proposed  that  the  surriving  writers  for  the 
JCmcnBBOCKn  should  each  furnish,  gratuitously,  an  article,  and  that  the  collection 
should  be  issued  in  a  Tolnme  of  tasteful  elegance,  of  which  the  entire  avails  should  be 
appropriated  in  building,  on  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  a  cottage,  suitable  for  the  home 
of  a  man  of  letters,  who,  like  Mr.  Clabx.  is  also  a  lorer  of  nature  and  of  rural  lifb. 

*  The  editorial  preparation  of  this  Tolume  was  undertaken  by  Johx  W.  Frajicis» 
(Ho.  P.  MoBBis,  Kurus  W.  GsiswoLn.  Riohabd  B.  Kimball,  and  Fbbdbbick  W.  Shbl- 
Tow;  their  circular  to  the  old  contributors  of  the  Magaiine  wss  met*  in  all  eaaes^ 
by  a  ready  and  generous  response ;  and  they  submit  the  result  in  confidence  that  a  lite- 
rary miscellany  of  its  kind  has  rarelr,  if  ever,  been  published  of  which  the  oontents  are 
more  Tuious  or  uniformly  excellent'^ 

A  RIGHT  rare  wag  Is  John  PH<Einx,  who  lectures  on  astronomy,  throogh  the 
pages  of  '  The  Pioneer '  magazine,  of  San-Francisco.  In  proof  of  which,  please 
'take  yoor  eye'  and  'throw  it  oyer '  the  followii^ : 

'  Tbb  Suk. — This  glorious  orb  may  be  seen  almost  any  dear  day,  by  looking  intently 
in  its  direction,  through  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  Through  this  medium  it  appears 
about  the  sixe  of  a  lam  oranse,  and  of  much  the  same  color.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what larger,  being  in  fact  eight  hundred  and  eight-seven  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  conuining  a  volume  of  matter  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  thousand  globes  of  the 
rise  of  the  e^lh,  which  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Through  the 
telescope  it  appears  like  an  enormous  globe  of  fire,  with  many  spots  upon  its  surftceu 
which,  unlike  (nose  of  the  leopard,  are  oontinnally  dianging.  These  n>ots  were  flrat 
discovered  by  a  gentleman  named  Oalilbo,  in  the  jear  loll.  Though  the  sun  is  osn- 
ally  termed  and  considered  the  luminary  of  day,  it  may  not  be  umntereeting  to  our 
readers  to  know  that  it  certainly  has  been  seen  m  the  ni^t  A  soientiiflc  friend  of  ours 
fh>m  New-England,  Mr.  R.  W.  Emxbson,  while  travelling  through  the  northern  part  of 
Norway,  with  a  cargo  of  tin-ware,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1886,  distinctly  saw  the  son.  in 
sll  its  nu^esty.  shinmg  at  midnight  I  —  in  fact,  shining  aU  ni^t  I  Emxbson  is  not  what 
you  would  call  a  superstitious  man,  by  any  means,  but  he  left  1  Since  that  time  many- 
persons  have  observed  its  nocturnal  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  countrv,  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year.    This  phenomenon  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the  laatade  of  San- 
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Di^o^  howerer,  and  it  is  reiy  improbable  that  it  eyer  will  be.  Sacred  histoiy  iofbrras 
US  wat  a  diBtio^^aiabed  militaij  man  named  Joshua  once  caused  ^e  sun  to  'stand  stiU ; ' 
bow  he  did  it»  IS  not  meotioned.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  of  the  ftct  that  he 
arrested  its  progress,  and  possibly  caused  it  to  'stand  atiU:'  but  translators  are  not 
alwm  pwftctlr  aoourate,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  opmion  that  it  might  hare 
wiggled  a  very  little  when  Jobbua  was  not  looking  directly  at  it  The  statement  how- 
erer,  doea  Bot  appear  bo  yeir  incredible  when  we  reflect  that  sea-faring  men  are  m  the 
habit  of  aotnallj  6rm^if2^  tM  mm»  dovm  to  the  horizon  eyeiy  day  at  twelye  meridian. 
This  they  effect  by  means  of  a  tool  made  of  brass,  glass,  and  siryer,  called  a  sextant. 
The  composition  of  the  sun  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 

'  By  close  and  accurate  obsenration  with  an  excellent  opera-glass,  we  haye  arriyed  at 
the  conclusion  that  its  entire  surfiu»  is  coyered  with  water  to  a  yervgreat  depth j  which 
Wftter  beinff  composed  by  aprocess  known  at  present  only  to  the  Crbator  of  the  Uni- 
▼erae  and  Ifr.  Paiki,  of  Worcester.  Hassaohusetts,  generates  carbunetted  hydrogen 
gas^  which,  being  inflamed,  surrounds  the  entire  body  with  an  ocean  of  fire,  from  which 
we  and  the  other  planets  receiye  our  light  and  heat  The  spots  upon  its  surlhce  are 
glimnaes  of  water,  obtained  through  the  fire ;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  our  old  friend 
and  rormer  school-mate,  Mr.  Agassis,  to  this  fact;  as  by  closely  obserying  one  of  these 
spots  with  a  strong  refracting  telescope,  he  may  disooyer  a  new  species  of  fish,  with 
little  fishes  inside  of  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  sun  may  bum  out  after  a-while, 
which  would  leaye  this  world  in  a  state  of  darkness  quite  uncomfortable  to  oontem- 

1>late ;  but  eyen  under  these  circumstances  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  courting  and 
oye-making  would  probably  increase  to  an  indennite  extent,  and  that  many  persons 
would  make  torge  fbrtunes  oy  the  sudden  rise  in  yalue  of  coal,  wood,  candles,  and  gas, 
which  would  go  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  old  proyerb, '  It 's  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  body  any  good.' 

*  Upon  '"      '  ' 
smoked  I 

being  on ^  , , „ , ^ ^  __  — 

mosf  magniflcent  object  in  the  celestial  sphere ;  though  with  all  these  attributes  it  most 
be  oonfiassed  that  it  is  occasionally  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  moon.' 

EqnaDy  hicid  and  philosophical  is  Professor  Pnosinx's  exposition  of  '  The 
Earthf  which  is  treated  of  at  much  length.    We  sabjdn  a  striking  extract : 

'Tn  earth,  or  as  the  Latins  called  it,  Tellus,  (frt>m  which  originated  the  expressioiL 
*  do  tell  us,')  18  the  third  planet  in  the  solar  system,  and  the  one  on  which  we  subsist^ 
with  an  our  impcnrtant  ioyg  and  sorrows.  The  Sca^DU^  JBerM  is  published  weekly 
on  this  planet,  for  flye  ooilaiB  per  annum,  payable  inyanably  in  adyanoe.  As  the  earth 
is  by  no  means  the  most  important  plmei  m  the  system,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  partieuiariy  distfaiffuished  from  the  others  by  being  inhibited.  It  is  reason- 
able,  therefore,  to  conclude  uuit  all  the  other  planets  or  the  system  are  filled  with  liying, 
moying^  and  sentient  beings ;  and  as  some  of  them  are  superior  to  the  earth  in  sixe  and 
poaifion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  inhabitants  may  oe  superior  to  us  in  physical 
and  mental  organization. 

'  But  if  this  were  a  demonstrable  £ict,  instead  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  it  would  bd 
fomid  a  yery  difEumlt  matter  to  persuade  us  of  its  truth.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Vsxn^ 
the  earth  appears  like  a  brilliant  star,  yery  much,  in  foot,  as  Tenus  appears  to  us ;  and 
reasoning  from  analogy,  we  are  led  to  belieye  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Pisnci,  the 
Boropean  war.  or  the  split  in  the  great  Democratic  party  produced  but  yery  little  excite- 
ment among  tnem. 

*  To  the  Inhabitants  of  JuprriB,  our  important  globe  appears  like  a  small  star  of  the 
Iburth  or  fifth  magnitude.  We  recollect  some  years  affo,  gazing  with  astonishment  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water,  deyeloped  by  the  solar  microscope,  and  secretly 
wondering  whether  they  were  or  not  reasonable  beiDg&  with  souls  to  be  sayed.  It  is 
not  altograier  a  pleasant  reflection  that  a  hijzhly  scientino  inhabitant  of  Jupmn,  armed 
with  a  wlesoope  of  (to  us)  inconodyable  form,  may  be  pursuing  a  similar  course  of 
inquiry,  and  indulging  in  similar  speculations  regarding  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
Gtedng  with  curious  eye^  his  attention  is  suddenly  attracted  by  the  moyements  of  a 
ffrand  celebration  of  Fourth-ofJuly  in  Kew-Tork,  or  a  mighty  conyention  in  Baltimore. 
^6oD  bless  my  soul  I '  he  exclaims, '  I  declare,  they  're  aliye,  mese  little  creaf  urea  I  —  do 
see  them  wriggle  1 '  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  sun,  howeyer,  he  of  Jcpirsa  is  probably 
quite  as  insignificant,  and  the  sun-man  is  possibly  a  mere  atom  in  the  opinion  of  a 
dwells  in  Subus.  A  little  reflection  on  these  subjects  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the 
death  of  an  indiyidual  man  on  this  earth,  though  perhaps  as  important  an  eyent  as  can 
occur  to  himself  is  calculated  to  cause  no  great  conyulsion  of  nature,  or  disturb  par- 
tioolarly  the  g^t  aggregate  of  created  beings. 

'  The  earth  moyes  round  the  sun  fr^m  west  to  east  in  a  year,  and  turns  on  its  axis  in 
a  day ;  thus  moying  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  nules  an  hour  in  its  orbit,  and 
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rolling  around  dt  the  tolerably  rapid  rate  of  one  thousand  and  forty  nniles  per  hour. 
Afl  our  readers  may  have  seen  that  when  a  man  is  galloping  a  horse  Tiolently  orer  a 
smooth  road,  if  the  horse  from  riciousness  or  other  cause  suddenly  stops,  the  nmn 
keeps  on  at  tiie  same  rate  over  the  animal's  head ;  so  we,  supposing  the  earth  to  be 
suddenly  arrested  on  its  axis,  men,  women,  children,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  donkeys, 
editors  and  members  of  Congress,  with  all  our  goods  and  chattels,  would  be  thrown  off 
into  the  air  at  a  speed  of  one  nunclred  and  serenty-threcfmiles  a  minute,  every  mother's 
son  of  us  describmg  the  arc  of  a  parabola,  which  is  probably  the  only  description  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  gire  of  the  affair. 

*  This  catastrophe,  to  one  sufficiently  collected  to  enjoy  it,  would  doubtless  be  exceed- 
ingly amusing ;  but  as  there  would  probably  be  no  time  for  laughing,  we  pray  that  it 
may  not  occur  until  after  our  demise,  when,  should  it  take  place,  our  monument  will 
proDablv  accompany  the  morement  It  is  a  sins^lar  &ot  that  if  a  man  travel  round 
the  eartn  in  an  eastfrardly  direction,  he  will  fino,  on  returning  to  the  place  of  depar- 
ture, he  has  gained  one  whole  day ;  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  being  tme  also,  it 
follows  that  the  Yankees  who  are  constantly  travelling  to  the  West,  do  not  live  as  long 
by  a  day  or  two  as  they  would  if  they  had  staid  at  home ;  and  supponng  each  Yankee^ 
time  to  be  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  is  annually  lost  oy  their  roving  dispositMus.' 

Mr.  Phoenix  illnstrates  his  lectures  by  an  wrery,  during  the  exhibition  of 
which  a  number  of  choice  airs  are  executed  upon  a  hand-organ.  His  phm  for 
an  '  economical  orrery '  is  thus  described :  *  An  economical  orrery  may  be  con- 
structed by  attaching  eighteen  wires  of  graduated  lengths  to  the  shaft  of  a 
candle-stick,  apples  of  different  sizes  being  placed  at  their  extremities  to  repre- 
sent the  planets,  and  a  central  orange  resting  on  the  candle-stick,  representing 
the  sun.  An  orrery  of  this  description  is,  however,  liable  to  the  objection, 
that  if  handed  around  among  the  audience  for  examination,  it  is  seldom 
returned  uninjured.  The  author  has  known  an  instance  in  which  a  child,  four 
years  of  age,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  devoured  in  succession  the  planets 
JuFiTEB  and  Herschel,  and  bit  a  large  spot  out  of  the  sun,  before  he  could  be 
arrested.'  -  -  -  While  cannon  are  thundermg  in  the  Crimea,  and '  grim-visaged 
War  *  wears  his  most  awful  front  in  Europe,  let  our  readers,  happily  removed 
from  all  the  appalling  scenes  of  bloody  strife  between  nations,  read  and  ponder 
^The  Song  of  the  8u>ard,*  an  admirable  and  most  forcible  parody  of  Hood's 
*  Song  of  the  Shirt:' 

<  Wbast,  and  wonnded,  and  worn, 

Wounded  and  readv  to  die, 
A  soldier  they  left,  all  alone  and  forlorn, 

On  the  field  of  battle  to  lie. 
The  dead  and  dying  alone 

Could  their  presence  and  pity  aflbrd ; 
While  with  a  sad  and  terrible  tone, 

He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Sword. 

"Fight!  fightl  flghtl 
Though  a  thousand  fathers  die: 

Fightl  fightl  fightl 
Though  thousands  of  children  crv: 

FiSht I  fightl  fightl 
Whilst  mothers  and  wives  lament 

Andfi^ht!  fight!  fightl 
While  mmions  of  money  are  spent. 

"Fight!  fightl  fight! 

Should  the  cause  be  foul  or  fair; 

Though  all  th'at  's  gained  is  an  empty  name 
And  a  tax  too  great  to  bear; 

An  empty  name  and  a  paltry  fiime. 
And  thousands  lying  dead ; 

While  every  glorious  victory 
Host  raise  the  price  of  bread. 
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**Wart  warl  war! 

Fire,  and  fHrnine,  and  sword  i 
Deaolate  fields  and  desolate  towns. 

And  thousands  scattered  abroad, 
With  nerer  a  home  and  never  a  shed, 

While  kinffdoms  perish  and  &II, 
And  hundreds  of  thousands  are  Ijing  dead, 

And  all— for  nothing  at  all. 
Ah !  whj  should  such  mortals  as  I 

Kill  those  whom  we  nerer  oonld  hate 
Tis  obej  jour  commander  or  die  — 

'Tis  the  law  of  the  Sword  and  the  State. 
For  we  are  the  veriest  slaves 

That  ever  had  their  birth ; 
For  to  please  the  whim  of  a  tyrant's  will 

Is  all  our  use  upon  earth. 

"War!  war!  warl 

Musket,  and  powder,  and  ball ; 
Ahl  what  do  we  fight  so  for? 

Ah  I  why  have  we  battles  at  all? 
Tis  justice  must  be  done,  thej  say, 

The  nation's  honor  to  keep : 
Alas!  that  justice  is  so  dear. 

And  human  life  so  cheap  I 
Tis  sad  that  a  Ohristian  land, 

A  professedly  Christian  staie, 
Should  thus  despise  that  high  command. 

So  useful  and  so  great, 
Delivered  bv  Ghbist  himself  on  earth, 

Our  constant  ^de  to  be : 
To  *  love  our  neighbors  as  ouraelvefl^ 

And  bless  our  enemy.' 

**War!  war!  war! 

Misery,  murder,  and  crimen 
Are  all  the  blessings  I've  seen  in  thee 

From  my  youth  to  the  present  time. 
IGsery,  murder,  and  crime, 

Qrime,  misery,  murder^  and  woe ; 
Ah !  would  I  had  known  m  my  younger  da>y% 

In  my  hours  of  boyish  glee, 

A  tenth  of  ita  misery; 
I  now  had  been  joining  a  happy  band 

Of  wife  and  children  dear. 
And  I  had  died  in  my  native  land, 

Instead  of  dying  here.' 

'  Weaet,  and  wounded,  and  worn— 

Wounded,  and  ready  to  die, 
A  soldier  they  left  all  alone  and  forlorn. 

On  the  field  of  battle  to  lie : 
The  dead  and  the  dying  alone 

Could  their  presence  and  pity  afford. 
Whilst  thus  with  a  sad  and  tenible  tone, 
(Oh  t  would  that  those  truths  were  more  perfectly  known  I) 
He  sang  the  Sono  or  nn  Swokd  1 ' 

How  many  ftching  hearts  must  tearfdlly  respond  to  this  I  -  -  -  Wshave 
receiyed  from  the  Messrs.  Apflbton  a  new  work  by  Mrs.  Sigoubnst,  enti- 
tled 'fast  Meridian  ;  and  from  Fabry  akd  McMiLLiLN,  Philadelphia,  another 
▼ohnne,  entitled  'I%e  Western  Home,  and  Other  Poems*  by  the  same  author. 
Whatsoever  is  good,  whatsoever  is  true,  whatsoever  is  pure,  may  be  predi- 
cated, in  a  moral  Beame,  of  every  thing  that  proceeds  from  the  peti  of  the  writer 
of  ihese  volumes.  It  would  task  the  research  of  the  most  obdurate  and  keen- 
ej^  critic,  bent  upon  finding  fault,  and  relentless  in  its  exposition,  to  gainsay 
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this  high  praise,  in  a  review  of  any  of  the  popnlar  books  of  our  earliest  naflon- 
ally-recognized  poetoBS.  Mrs.  Sigourmbt  well  sets  forth  the  design  of  the 
Yolmne  first-named  above  in  her  brief  bnt  expresBive  preface.  8he  whispers 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  have  achieved  more  than  half  life's  joomej,  that  this 
book  is  for  th^m.  One  can  see  her  drift  easily  enough  after  reading  her  open- 
ing chapter,  from  which  we  are  going  presentiy  to  make  the  only  extract  from 
the  volmne  for  which  we  have  room ;  for  it  reached  ns  at  a  late  period  of  the 
montL  If  any  of  our  'P.M.'  readers,  who  have  'xen  Ihe  tune  when  thqr 
were  as  good  as  ever  they  were,'  and  who  would  have  others  think  that '  there 
is  no  time  like  the  presmV  would  compass  the  perusal  of  '  Past  Meridian,'  we 
advise  them  to  call  for,  or  order  it,  as '  for  a  friend  in  the  country.'  No  mat- 
ter about  the  hookrseUet^s  o£fer  to  send  it,  saving  you  the  trouble :  '  No,  thank 
you;  I  am  about  writing,  and  sending  a  little  Christmas  presait,' etc.  Take  an 
omnibus,  go  home,  brush  up  your  gray  whiskers,  and  read  the  following,  which 
we  quote  from  the  first  chapter, '  The  AM^  and  the  P Jfx'  You  will  not 
overlook  the  remaining  chapters,  after  perusing  the  first ; 

'With  the  A.M/8  ore  the  beauty,  and  the  vigor,  and  the  ambition  of  this  present 
world.    Of  these  distinctions  ther  are  aware  and  tenadons. 

'Yet  the  P.M.'s  are  not  ntteny  ciphers.  This  I  trust,  in  due  time,  to  show.  If 
with  them  there  is  a  less  inflated  hope,  there  should  be  a  mora  rational  happiness ;  for 
they  hare  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  tested  both  what  is  worth  pursuing 
ana  worth  possessing. 

*  Is  there  any  antagonism  between  these  parties  f  Is  one  disnosed  to  monopolise,  and 
the  other  to  consider  itself  depreeiatedf    Does  one  complain  that 

*  'Bnpeillaoas  lags  the  yeteran  on  the  stage?* 

and  the  other  morosely  withdraw  from  the  battle  of  lift,  and  its  reciprocities  f  Wo  will 
not  admit  onr  just  ground  for  such  estrangement  Bather  are  thej  differing  tenses  of 
the  same  veib,  the  verb  '  to  love,*  whose  root  is  the  blessed  prindpie  that  binds  the  nni- 
verse  together.  GhUdren  sre  thev  of  the  morning  and  of  the  eveninff.  living  on  the  bounty 
of  one  common  Fathbb,  and  li|^ied  by  the  beans  of  the  same  nsmg  and  setting  sun, 
to  His  home  in  heaven. 

*The  duties  that  devolve  on  the  P.M.S  sre  not  often  as  dearly  evident,  or  as  stongly 
enforced  as  those  which  appertain  to  their  predeosssors.  One,  comprise  the  pknting. 
the  other  the  ripening  proesss.  In  agricnltnre,  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  soil  ami 
sowing  right  seed  is  apparent  and  imperative.  The  requisitions  to  remove  weeds  and 
destroy  noxious  insects  are  equally  obvious.  But  when  the  objeds  of  culture  wproach 
their  mial  maturity,  vigilance  dedines.  Still,  the  osrefhl  gardener  will  giye  the  per- 
fecting peadi  the  snemr  of  a  wall,  or  the  dustering  grape  a  prop,  that  u  may  better 
meet  ue  sun-beam.  The  laborer  knows  that  the  golden  sheaf  needs  the  vertic  sun,  and 
the  boy  seeks  not  his  nuts  in  the  forest  till  the  ft^t  opens  their  sheath. 

<S(^  in  this  our  mortal  lifi^  though  the  toils  that  fit  for  action  are  more  obvious  and 
pressmg.  yet  the  responsibihties  of  its  neriod  of  repose  should  be  often  and  distinctly 
contemplated.  For  that  richest  fruit  or  the  Cbbatob,  the  soul  of  man,  that  which  sur- 
▼ives  when  all  other  worics  of  creation  perish,  goes  on  ripening  and  ripening  as  long  as 
it  hangs  in  this  garden  of  time^  and  needs  both  earthly  and  divine  aid  to  bring  it  hap- 
pily to  the  eternal  gamer.' 

'When  we  first  entered  this  pilgrimage  manj paths  allured  us.  each  bright  with 
flowers,  and  birds  of  hope.  Some  we  followed,  tiu  the  flowers  faded,  and  the  song 
ceased.  Others  we  entered,  and  hastily  re-traced,  finding  only  thorns  and  pit-foils. 
Now,  approadiing  the  dose  of  our  probation,  a  smgle  road  strongly  solicits  us,  one 
prominent  ol^eot  concentrates  our  desires^  a  happy  entrance  into  the  *  hoiMe  not  mi^ 
withhandsl'^ 

'An  along  the  way  there  is  happiness  for  those  whose  hearts  are  in  unison  wMi  the 
divine  wiU.  With  a  prayer  of  penitenoe  for  the  erring  past  with  a  hymn  of  foith  for 
the  joyous  fiiture,  they  pass  onward,  their  Christianjraoes  npening  day  by  day,  under 
the ^  dear  shining  of  the  Sun  or  BioHTBOusirBSS.'  Thus  may  it  be  with  us,  until  the 
last  b^t  drop  of  this  brief  existence  shaU  be  exhaled. 

'  Those  who  have  completed  half  a  century,  if  not  literally  numbered  among  the  s 
have  yet  reached  a  period  of  great  gravity  and  importance.    They  should  have  | 
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an  aseent  wbieh  disdoaet  much  of  earth's  yanitj.  Thar  hare  passed  life's  meridiaiiy 
and  joarnej  henoeforth  toward  the  gates  of  the  west  Those  who,  like  tutelsiy  spirits^ 
pnaided  oVer  their  earliest  Tears,  and  rejoiced  in  their  blossoming  promise,  hare  long 
ainee  oeaaed  their  ministrations,  or  departed  to  their  reward.  For  the  re«K>nsibilitis8 
tiiat  remain,  thej-  must  gird  themselres,  and  help  to  gird  others.  To  a  fbuire  genera- 
tion they  shoula  pay  the  debt  whidi  thej  hare  inoorred  from  the  past' 

Comiieiiding  this  book,  which  is  replete  with  wise  lessoDS  of  life,  true  feellDg, 
and  often  marked  by  the  simplest  pathos,  we  invite  attention  to  the  seoond- 
namad  work,  from  a  popular  Phikddphia  house ;  a  yolome  whidi  ooousta  of 
poesw  never  before  published,  the  longest  of  which  ftimisbes  the  title :  abo  of 
sevaral  selectionB  from  the  illostrated  octavo  edition,  issoed  by  the  samo  piib- 
lishecg,  and  of  a  few  other  excellent  poems  that  have  i^peared  from  time  to 
tuna  hi  Tarions  periodicals,  bnt  which  nntil  now  have  been  <  ftigitives  from 
jQgtioe.'  To  this  collection  it  is  oar  purpose  to  advert  hereafter,  shonid  time 
and  space  permit  A  well-engraved  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sioouxiranr  fronts  the 
title^Nkge  to  her  latest  vohune.  -  -  -  Fbox  a  oorresp<mdent  who  had 
doabtiaas recently  been  attending  a '  Shanghai  Convention*  at  the  village  of 
'  Skinpenny,*  hereinbefore-mentioned  in  these  pages,  we  derive  the  ^Song  pf 
ihe  PouUry-Fancier.*  Some  how  or  another,  the  rhythm  seems  familiar  to  our 
ear :  somethmg  like  'Bow,  brothers,  row,  the  >day-l]ght 's  pest,'  <  and  things.' 
However,  here  are  a  brace  of  verses,  as  a '  sample ' : 

' '  Faixtlt  as  tolls  the  evening  ^dme,' 
The  Baxtams  crow,  end  the  Dordnob  keep  time : 
Soon  as  the  morning  stars  grow  dim, 
The  BftAMAHS  ponr  rorth  tfa^  matin  hymn 
Crow,  Shakohaib,  crow,  the  night  is  past, 
And  morning  bresks  in  ttie  east  at  hist  t 

'0  splendid  fowls  I  the  tranqnil  moon 
Is  snooked  to  hear  ye  crow  so  soon ; 
Sluggards  of '  Sdhpbnht  I '  ye  may  swear. 
Since  waked  so  early  from  steep  ye  are ; 
Crow,  Shah^uis.  crow,  the  night  is  past, 
Blow,  blow  yoar  loudest  and  shrillest  blast  I ' 

Mb.  Chaslbs  Scbuuiir  has  Jost  pablished  ^Out-Doon  at  IdlewUd,  wr  the 
Shaping  of  a  Home  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson;  by  N.  P.  Wnxis,  Esq.  The 
letters  which  compose  this  well-ezecated  volume  have  appeared  nnder  the 
same  title  which  they  now  bear,  m  the  oohimns  of  the  '  Hoine  Journal;  a 
weddy  gazette  of  wide  circnlation  and  acceptance.  We  perused  the  letters 
r^nlarly  as  they  appeared,  and  certainly  derived  from  them  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Willis  had  never  written  so  well  before,  as  in  very  many  of  these 
papers.  We  were  touched,  as  were  doubtless  a  great  majority  of  hb  readers, 
by  the  fkct  that  he  was  an  invalid ;  subject  to  a  treadierous  disease,  that 

'mining  all  within. 


Infects  unseen : 


uid  his  own  thoughts  thereupon,  often  casual  and  desultory,  were  all  the  more 
fordble  and  pathetic  fbr  Ihat  very  reason,  associated,  as  they  were,  with  pio- 
tores  of  sceneiy,  and  the  various  ^eots  of  '  the  skiey  influences '  of  the  seasons 
jn)on  the  writ^.  One  thing  we  diiefly  noted  —  not  that  we  had  not  noted  it 
before,  but  in  a  collection  of  published  letters,  the  &ult  is  more  apparent — and 
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that  is,  the  coining  of  new  words,  to  express  an  eq>ecial  feeling,  or  phase 
of  feeling,  a  thing,  or  mdiment  of  a  thing,  which  the  writer  has  in  mind. 
Several  of  these  are  very  felicitous,  and  strike  the  reader  at  once ;  but  we  sub- 
mit, that  it  is  a  fitcility  of  expression,  beyond  the  dictionary,  that  ooght  to  be 
sparingly  employed.  It  is  certainly  a  power  over  langoage,  but  it  is  also  a 
^  power  of  words/  in  the  Irish  sense,  which  becomes  a  misnomer  when  over- 
nsed.  Bat  these  are  trifling  defects — if  we  are  right  in  assnming  that  they 
are  defects  —  in  a  Tolome  which  contains  so  much  that  is  portrayed  with  a 
ddicate  and  skillM  pencil,  the  forms  and  colors  of  which,  altJumgfa  ofieo 
attempted,  have  never  yet  been  imitated.  The  volume,  as  we  have  daid,  is 
handsomely  executed,  and  is  moreover  embellished  with  two  good  engravings 
on  steel,  representing  views  at '  Idlewild,'  including  the  very  tasteful  cottage- 
resid^ce  of  the  author.  -  -  •  On  the  last  day  of  the  present  month 
of  January,  vnll  take  place  the  drawing  of  the  *  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association^ 
Such  a  noble  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  in  connection  with  your 
entire  monetfs  worth  in  good  periodicals  for  the  year,  should  attract  a  large 
sale  of  tickets.  In  fact,  we  learn  that  it  is  attracting  wide  attention  and  a 
liberal  patronage,  as  it  should  do.  -  -  -  There  are  many  good  verses 
in  the  Scottish  ^  Lines  to  F.  M  S,^  of  Ma/rathon^  Cortland  County^  sent  ns 
in  a  newspaper-slip,  by  an  esteemed  friend  at  Binghamton,  but  the  piece  is 
not  so  admirably  BuBMS-ish  as  one  we  published  some  months  since,  Orom  the 
same  pen.    There  is  sound  philosophy,  however,  in  the  following : 


'  I  WAD  to!  ffi'c  mj  finger's  snap, 
For  ilka  whinin' babyiah  chap. 
Wha  fears  there  miirQt  some  chano 


liffht  some  chanoe  mishap^ 
From  future  oajs  appearin' : 

'  Upset  his  bam  or  barley-stack. 
Or  mak'  his  autom'  harrest  lack, 
Or  soil  the  ooat  aboon  his  back. 
Or  twist  awiy  his  gearin\ 

'  Then  let 's  be  jovial,  generons  Fraxk, 

Despite  the  sneers  o'  wealth  an'  rank, 

For  truth  an'  worth 's  the  surest  bimk, 

Wherein  to  mak'  deposit 

We  11  cease  to  chase  the  slipperj  dame 
That  hauld's  the  bauble,  moneyed  feme ! 
For  sma's  the  chanoe  to  win  the  game, 
An'  great  the  chance  to  lose  it' 

Isn't t^t  better  than  growling?  >  -  -  The  proceedings  at  the  'Fes- 
tival '  of  our  good  patron-saint  Nicholas,  which  reached  us  at  a  late  period 
of  the  month,  have  compelled  us  to  omit  much  Qompvy  which  was  in  type,  and 
all  our  brief  notices  of  new  publications,  included  in  which  are  the  following : 

*  'Way  Down  East,'  *bj  Jack  Downing  ;  *  Mile-Stones  on  Life's  Journey ; ' 
Tayloe's  *  Land  of  the  Baracen ; '  'Art,  Scenery,  etc.,  of  Europe,*  by  the 
lamented  Horacb  Binnet  Wallace;  'Putnam's  Elocution  and  Oratory;* 

*  Heartsease;'  Dramas  by  <G.  E.  R,'  Boston ;  '  Mr.  Buthfobd's  OhOdren; ' 
Qracb  Qbieenwood's  '  Little  Pilgrim ; '  with  new  editions  of  several  daasical 
works.    Our  next  nmnber  will  be  a  crowded  one,  'if  nothing  happens.' 
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(Tbb  8«cr«t0y  of  tbfi  Saiat  NiciOLiftSooiety  has  at  a  Uto  hour  received  Dr.  BBTBUMa's  own  notos 
ot  Us  tpoech,  which  gave  such  TCfy  great  satlBftctton  to  all  who  heard  it,  and  though  in  hit  hnny 
to  meet  the  ioene  of  the  January  number,  he  had  sent  a  report  which  appeared  in  one  of  tiie 
daily  papers,  he  feels  so  anxious  that  the  q>eeoh  should  be  given  nearly  as  possible  as  tt  ftD  tmm 
the  Bpa  of  the  eloquent  gentleman ,  that  he  has  now  eaosed  a  sUp  to  be  issoed  contalniDg  it,  with 
Um  intention  of  liaving  it  inaerted  entire  in  tlie  next  number.] 

Mb.  Pbhdbiit:  On  rioDg  to  obey  your  call,  I  find  the  course  of  the  remarks  I 
may  make,  mariced  oat  for  me  by  the  sentimeixt  which  has  just  now  been  so  enthu- 
aiastically  received :  The  Dutch  origin  and  present  grandeur  of  our  beloved  city. 
Its  origin  reflects  honor  upon  the  great  type  in  Europe  of  our  national  confederacy, 
its  wide-spread  influence  as  the  metropolis,  the  mother-city,  nourishing  every  part 
of  our  land  with  the  di£^ision  of  her  strength,  assures  our  faith  in  the  permanence 
of  the  American  Union.  Tet,  agreeable  as  the  duty  assigned  me  is,  I  approach  it 
not  without  timidity,  €ot  the  discussion  requires  historical  skill  which  I  do  not  pos- 
fleas,  and,  it  may  be,  reference  to  dates  where  my  slightest  error  will  be  certainly 
detected  by  my  excellent  frigid  opposite  to  me,  whom  we  all  delight  to  praise  as 
the  acoon^iUshed,  erudite,  and  very  able  historian  of  New-York,  (Mr.  John  Bometn 
Bbodhbad.) 

The  growth  of  the  city  since  the  first  settlement,  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  is  a  oonvindng  proof  that  *  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift;'  but  a  few  years*  re- 
sidence  on  Long-Island  has  not  allowed  me  (little  as  my  concern  in  such  matters 
must  be)  to  remain  ignorant  that  there  go  to  the  winning  of  a  long  race  two  quali- 
ties— speed,  and  a  power  of  perseverance  technically  called  bottom.  For  speed 
the  Dutchman  has  not  been  famous,  but  no  one  who  remembers  what  he  has  ac- 
complished, will  deny  him  credit  for  a  fhll  share  of  the  other  quality.  Nay,  Sir, 
moeh  as  is  said  of  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  that  characterize  other  stocks  which 
haipplj  mingle  bloods  in  the  veins  of  our  people,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Dutch- 
man is  not  a  whit  behind  the  shrewdest  of  them  when  pitching  upon  sites  for  his 
habitatkm.  I  speak  not  as  a  Dutchman,  for  my  heart  is  throbbing  foil  with  blood 
from  Scotlaiid,  (prions,  old  Presbyterian  Scotland  I)  but  in  view  of  facts.  Let  me 
recall  a  Ssw  amcmg  many  to  our  recollection.  '  When  Great  Britain,  ever  rapacious 
— I  beg  leave  to  tidce  back  that  word— ever  ambitious  of  commercial  advantages, 
was  pursuing  her  route  to  the  oriental  land  of  spices  and  treasure,  she  found  that 
the  Dutchman  had  been  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  since  1640.  When  she  went 
&rthOT,  searchmg  after  the  Cathay  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  and  looked  upon  fertile 
Java,  she  saw  there  the  *  Queen  of  the  East,'  Batavia,  founded  and  embellished  by 
the  Hollanders,  who  had  fondly  named  it  after  their  native  land.  If  you  take  the 
other  course  around  the  southern  extremity  of  our  continent,  you  find  the  stormy 
Gape  oaUed  by  the  Dutch  skipper,  SoHOUTBir,  who  first  doubled  it,  after  his  birth- 
idace,  the  city  of  Hoom.  There  is  also  the  new  continent,  whose  auriferous  soil  is 
now  enriching  Great  Britain,  and  where  she  hopes  to  establish  another  empire 
great  as  her  own,  now  denominated  Australia;  look  for  it  on  a  map  a  score  or  so 
of  years  old,  and  its  name  is  New-Holland.  Cross  the  Stndt  to  the  other  shore, 
and  Van  Dibicbn's  land  tells  its  own  story ;  or,  if  you  give  it  the  mote  euphonious 
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title  of  Tasmania,  it  perpetoates  the  lame  of  Tashak,  the  Dutch  difloOTO^r.  We 
haye  been  recently  rejoicing  over  the  snccess  of  an  expedition,  more  honoraUe 
because  its  triumph  was  peaceful,  which  has  opened  for  us  the  lucratiTe  trade  of 
Ji^pan :  yet,  sir,  the  Dutchmen  have  been  established  there  fbr  more  than  two  hxxDr 
dred  years.  It  was,  therefore,  hut  in  harmony  with  their  national  habit  and  fore- 
sight, that,  in  selectmg  a  place  of  settleinent  on  the  shores  of  North- America)  tiiey 
should  have  chosen  this  island.  If  you  ask  for  proof  of  their  judgment,  dimb  to 
the  top  of  our  highest  steeple,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  epitaph  over  the  arohi- 
tect  of  St  Paul's,  '  Circumspice  I'  TBere  sir,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  you  see 
in  tiiat  picture  what  the  settlement  of  New-Netherland  was  just  two  hundred  yean 
ago,  about  the  year  when  it  gained  Its  municipal  rights,  covering  its  eight  hundred 
inhabitants;  if  you  take  the  view  I  just  now  recommended  to  you,  what  a  mi^^ 
population,  what  wealth  of  edifices,  what  signs  of  commerce  do  you'bebddnow? 

Nor  may  we  doubt  that  the  rapid  growth,  but  more,  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
Colony,  is  due  to  the  national,  political,  and  moral  character  of  its  ffarst  aMen, 
Holland,  like  England,  (the  two  most  enlightened  countries  of  the  old  worid,)  is 
inhabited  by  people  of  mixed  blood.  The  other  nations  of  Europe  have  each  con- 
fined themselves  to  themselves.  They  have  intermarried  only  with  thdr  kindred. 
The  German,  the  Gaul,  and  the  Iberian  are  now  marked  by  the  same  features  with 
which  Taoittts  and  Cjbsab  portrayed  them.  The  effects  of  the  incest  are  visiUj 
upon  them.  But  in  Great  Britain  you  trace  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  SoaBdiB»> 
vian,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  with  some  o&er  infhsions;  and  flpom  this  unioii 
of  d!fi*erent  qualities  has  sprung  her  energy,  her  fireedom,  and  her  greatness.  Tbe 
same  is  true  of  Holland.  From  the  beginning  her  blood  was  mixed.  When  tbe 
Roman  legions  swept  the  higher  lands  down  to  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  there  were 
brave  spirits  among  the  various  tribes,  who  would  not  consent  to  wear  the  yoke  of 
a  conqueror,  though  tempted  by  the  appellation  of  allies.  They  sought  reftige  in 
mingled  companies  on  the  little  banks  that  rose,  like  oases  in  the  desert  of  waten^ 
Just  above  the  level  of  the  tides ;  choosing  rather  to  battle  with  the  waves  and  the 
tempests  than  to  own  a  lord  or  an  emperor.  There,  as  over  the  Hebrew  babe 
among  the  bulrushes,  God  watched  over  the  in&nt  Republic  which  was,  in  HiB  lb* 
ture  providence,  to  give  laws  and  liberty  to  nations  of  botii  continents,  and  (may 
we  not  hope  ?)  in  the  issues  of  His  design,  to  the  world.  Shut  up  by  the  arms  of 
the  empire  to  the  sea,  they  dared,  notwithstandmg  the  fhry  of  norUiem  piratea,  to 
.  substitute  commerce  for  the  agriculture  which  was  denied  them.  The  love  of  firee- 
dom, which  brought  them  to  their  hardly-kept  homes,  grew  stronger  finom  their 
ihmiliarity  with  toil  and  danger.  They  had  no  nobles  among  them.  They  were 
traders  and  mechanics.  The  honest  old  Chronicler  Froissabt,  despite  his  devoticm  to 
chivalry,  could  not  restrain  his  admiration  of  the  valor  with  which  belted  knights 
were  beaten  back  by  brewers,  and  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  'who fought  bravely,* 
says  he,  *not  fbr  love  of  fighting,  but  that  they  might  get  back  to  their  wives  and 
warehouses.*  Nor  was  there  any  chance  for  privileged  classes  within  their  sepa-^ 
rate  and  independent  dties.  The  dikes  Qyegan  with  the  Christian  era^)  needed 
every  hand.  To  be  idle  was  to  perish.  They  had  to  shovel  or  drown.  Thus  were 
the  severe  leasons  of  rugged,  self-relying  democracy  taught  them  by  a  ibrtamite 
necessity.  A  common  danger  led  to  an  alliance  of  the  several  soverdgn  dties^ 
and  out  of  these,  at  first  rude  and  varying  leagues,  came,  in  process  of  time,  llie 
Union  of  the  Seven  Provinces.  Industry,  equality,  and  a  love  of  (beedom  wUoli 
would  brook  no  Ihnit  fipom  fbreign  or  res^tent  power,  were  soon  IbBpwed  by  weal 
strength,  intdBgence,  and  a  religious  virtue.  g'^'^ed  by  V^OOglC 
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Cateriahing  their  own  rights^  they  had  the  rare  justice  andjaagacxty  to  share  them 
wi^  all  who  came  among  them.  The  emigrant  from  other  countries  who  brought 
Yigocous  hands  and  a  sound  spirit  was  ever  welcome ;  and  the  religioua  persecu- 
tions, 4^  t^  afterward  so  common  and  so  cruel,  sent  many  brave  people,  who 
lored  their  consciences  better  than  their  ancient  homes,  to  claim  the  hospitality  <^ 
the  Netherlands;  and  to  their  immortU  honor,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
ereiywhere  else  grossly  violated,  were  recognized  and  established  by  them,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  years  and  years  before  Boqbb 
WuiJAMS  or  Lord  Baltdcobe ;  nor  did  Great. Britdn,  fiercely  as  her  people  had 
struggled  for  them,  obtain  her  civil  and  religious  rights  untill  she  called  a  Dutch- 
man, of  the  House  of  Orange,  to  sit  upon  the  throne  from  which  the  wayward 
SruABTB  had  been  ejected.  Holland  had  her  reward.  The  best,  the  most  deter- 
mined, the  very  elect  of  all  other  lands,  brought  to  her  their  virtues,  their  prayers^ 
and  their  arts.  Even  the  poor  Jews,  whom  all  else  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to  per- 
secute, fimnd  among  them  protection  and  peace,  while  they  enriched  the  commerce 
of  thdr  generous  hosts  by  their  skill  in  the  managemeiit  of  the  predous  metalfl^ 
and  Ofther  branches  of  trade  which  they  alone  practised. 

Such  were  the  people,  nationally,  politically,  and  religiously,  who  founded  New- 
Ketherhmd ;  and  when  they  came  here,  strangers  to  a  strange  land,  the  blessing  of 
the  Gk)D  of  the  stranger  followed  them  to  retribute  their  Others'  kindness  to  His 
penecntod  people.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  fiithers  of  tiiose  who  were  to 
settle  New-England,  as  they  had  settled  New-Netherland,  spent  eleven  years  in 
traoqoil  exile  at  Leyden,  whero  they  could  observe  the  workings  of  the  same  repub- 
lican princqiies  which  have  since  bound  their  descendants  in  a  league  never  to  be 
faraken.  The  stay  of*the  Puritans  in  Holland  was  brief;  so  was  that  of  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  who  had  only  found  there  an  asylum  from  persecution  in  a 
later  day — (those  sturdy  Ck>venanters  at  whose  severities  we  may  sometimes  smile, 
but  whose  indomitable  valor  and  faith  will  win  admiration  long  as  the  mountains 
of  their  native  land  overshadow  the  plains  on  which  the  bones  of  their  martyrs 
were  scattered  thickly.)  It  was  not,  however,  so  with  the  Walloons  and  the  I^ro- 
testant  refugees  from  France.  They  became  incorporated  with  the  9utch  nation 
at  home,  and  their  children  came  with  the  Hollanders  here.  Take  the  most  early 
hstB  of  residents  in  New-Netherland,  and  you  will  see  names  of  unmistakable  Gal- 
ho  origin.  I  can  not  doubt,  no  one  here  will  doubt,  that  the  sound  morals 
and  pore  vligious  futh  of  such  men  had  much  to  do  with  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  oonmranity  in  which  their  descendants  practised  the  virtues  and  inherited 
the  prayers  of  ^eir  forefathers.  When  did  ever  a  people  flourish  in  sound  freedom 
without  the  blessing  of  God  ?  and  when  was  that  blessing  given  except  in  reward 
of  fidOi? 

The  Hollander  had  few  roads,  but  was  familiar  with  artificial  channels  of  water. 
*  His  horse,'  said  a  satirical  Englishman,  two  hundred  years  ago,  *  was  made  of 
wood,  carried  his  bridle  in  his  tail  and  his  load  on  his  beUy.'  And  I  can  imagine 
the  Dutchman,  when  he  first  saw  our  noble  Hudson  flowing  calmly,  widely,  and 
deq^  between  its  strong  banks,  as  he  took  his  pipe  fiY>m  his  lips  and  blew  a  doud 
of  ftagranoe,  exclauning,  'What  an  admirable  canal  1' 

Hoe  may  we  see  the  source  of  that  gigantic  policy  which  opened  a  highway 
easy  and  dieap  fbom  the  fertile  West  to  our  sea-port,  through  which  the  ireck  schuyt 
hetn  to  ns  incalculable  wealth.  The  man  whom  we  New-Yorkers  venerate  next 
to  him  who  is  peerless  a£<mg  Americans,  bore  a  Dutch  name--the  name  than 
whidi  none  was  ever  more  noble  in  Holland— prefixed  to  his  English  patronymi^e 
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a  fine  example  of  the  union  between  the  two  nations  whose  (Mdren  have  dcme 
most  fi)r  New-Tork,  D«  Wrrr  Glintoit  I  Is  it  too  mu<^  to  suppose,  that  the  name 
giren  him  bj  baptism  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  imitatmg  here  the  methofli 
which  had  enriched  the  mother-land?  How  thankfhl  should  we  be  for  an  aasocki- 
lion  fruitftil  of  such  results  1 

Butf  Sir,  I  foar  that  I  may  weary  you  and  the  Society;  (cries  of  nol  no  1  go  on ! 
go  on !)  Since,  howeyer,  you  are  so  patient  with  me,  let  me  add,  that,  though  smce 
the  opening  of  the  canals,  the  prosperity  of  New-York  has  increased  at  a  fiir  greater 
rate,  yet  all  along  its  growth  has'been  vigorous  and  accresdng,  as  its  annals 
abundantly  prove. 

NiOHOiiS,  the  first  English  Governor,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  says 
that,  'New- York  is  the  best  of  all  his  Majesty's  towns  in  America^  and  that  withhx 
five  years,  the  staple  of  America  will  be  drawn  hither,  of  which  the  brethren  of 
Boston  are  very  sensible.'  They  had  good  reason  for  their  sensibility.  Some 
time  after,  I  forget  when,  a  Ponnsylvanian,  travelling  this  way,  was  so  alarmed  at 
the  enterprise  of  New- York,  that  he  wrote  homo  his  fears  lest  it  should  be  a  formi- 
dable rival  of  Philadelphia!;  in  trade  with — New- Jersey !  Horace  Walpolk,  in  a 
letter  just  after  the  storm  of  Port  William  Henry,  spet^  of  *  the  opulent  and 
proud  colony  of  New-York.'  If  New-Yorkers  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their 
opulence  then,  how  proud  may  we  be  now ! 

But  Sir,  what  is  our  present  prosperity  to  that  yet  in  store  for  this  city  ?  When 
the  isthmus  is  bridged  with  the  rail  or  cut  through  by  a  Dutch-like  canal,  and  the 
trade  of  India  and  the  world  centres  here,  who  can  esthnate  its  growth?  Where 
^will  be  its  parallel?  Yet  to  maintain  this  unexampled  greatness,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  remember,  that  we  may  imitate  the  faith,  the  virtue,  and  policy  of  our  noble 
predecessors  on  the  soil  Here,  as  in  the  mother  Netherlands,  all  nations  diall 
'Send  their  blood,  their  arts,  and  their  industry.  Here  lot  us  see  that  the  prindpleB 
which  have  made  us  what  we  are,  be  maintained  paramount  But,  it  is  pleasant 
for  us  to  know  that,  when  the  city  has  reached  its  largest  limit  and  its  highest  dig- 
nity, on  the  broad  stones  of  its  foundation  will  be  graven  for  ever  the  names  of 
vthose  who  like  you,  Sir,  and  your  associates,  venerated  the  memory  of  St.  Nicholas. 
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All  was  as  bustling  and  noisy  as  at  a  wake.  Equipments  were  has- 
tily put  in  order,  surplus  baggage  packed  away  into  wagons,  and  each 
motion  denoted  that  something  of  importance  was  under  consideration. 
So  there  was.     Our  ancient  cavalier,  *  le  General  Count  Gustavo  de 

B ,'  had  made  his  advent  astride  of  a  splendid  charger,  bearing 

more  than  rumors  of  wars.  He  was  acting  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp 
far  the  nonce,  and  he  brought  orders  for  a  portion  of  a  brigade  to  pull 
op  stakes  and  march. 

Some  of  the  officers  sat  down  to  indite  epistles  and  billets-doux^  and  one, 

R ,began  to  concoct  a  will.  Therewasgoingtobeabattle,tobesure, 

but  what  good  purpose  the  latter  composition  could  subserve,  was  beyond 
our  ken.  Those  hiaving  the  least  to  leave  behind  them  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  except  debts,  not  unfrequently  make  the  most  mimi- 
ficent  bequests,  and  that  was  an  instance  of  such  a  ruling  propensity. 
Unencnmbered  comer-lots  and  other  property,  unavailable  before,  were 
distributed  with  a  lavish  hand ;  and  as  each  item  was  called  over  by 
the  testator  in  a  middle-tone,  without  any  show  of  concealment,  we 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  earthly  possessions  of  the  devisor  could 
seaicely  repress  our  merriment.  The  man  was  not  worth  a  six-pence 
in  the  world,  except  his  military  wardrobe  and  manuscript  poems ;  but, 
fiom  a  long-cherished  habit  of  boasting  of  expectancies,  he  had  actually 
become,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  person  of  sub^ance. 

A  lieutenant  folded  up  several  letters,  and,  with  a  dolorous  physiog- 
nomy, handed  them  to  another,  saying,  '  B ,  if  I  should  faJl  to- 
morrow, will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  take  these  and  forward  them  to 
their  destination  ? ' 

*  Well,  now !  ha !  lia !  Indeed,  that 's  good.  If  you  should  fall ! 
And  where,  pray,  shall  I  be,  if  you  are  going  to  fall  1  Fall  into  what  ? 
debt,  or  a  ditch,  or  what! '  was  the  return. 
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'  I  have  two  sisters  in  New-Yoik,  you  know ;  and  you  suiely  will 
not  fail  to  do  that  much  for  me.    Will  you  not  take  them  ? ' 

'  My  dear  boy,  your  croakings  are  of  no  use  in  the  world,  none  what- 
ever. *  'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer  hoift  with  his  own  petmr/ 
the  poet  says,  you  know ;  and  if  any  thing  of  that  kind  should  hap- 
pen, why  then,  ha !  ha ! '  The  bare  idea  of  his  comrade  getting  blown 
mto  the  clouds  like  a  balloon  was  extremely  diverting  to  the  hilarioos 
sub,  and  he  continued :  '  If  that  should  be  &e  case,  your  survivorB  will 
write  much  better  letters  than  your  exquisite  sense  of  modesty  will  p»- 
mit  you  to  do ;  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  the  very  latest  intelli- 
gence shall  be  given  of  the  glorious  termination  of  your  illustrious 
wufare.  How 's  this  ?  One  directed  to  dear  Laura,  eh  f  my  faithful 
Petrarch.* 

*  Your  trifling  is  very  unbecoming,  I  must  say,  B ,  and  if ' 

'  No  ofience.     I  '11  take  your  mail-bag,  and  return  it  to  you  after  the 

action,  if  you  wish  ;  but  as  for  falling,  as  you  call  it '    His  relapse 

into  a  violent  attack  of  risibles  disgusted  ^e  pensive  youth,  who  walked 
away. 

A  soldier  was  observed  running  from  post  to  pillar,  with  deep  ear- 
nestness depicted  on  his  face.  He  was  only  searching  for  some  body 
who  had  a  spare  grain  of  salt  with  which  he  could  season  his  steak, 
then  cooking ;  but  the  saline  requisite  could  not  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.  The  multifarious  conversations  were  checked,  as  two  regiments 
marched  off  to  an  enlivening  quick-step.  Our  turn  had  not  yet  come 
A  couple  of  youngsters  were  observed  talking  in  a  subdued  tone,  meant 
to  be  confidential ;  but  the  surprise  of  one  made  him  to  be  over-head* 
*  Clean  shirt  I    Fact  is  that ' 

'Not  quite  so  kud.  The  whole  world  needn't  know  about  the 
scarcity  of  unsoiled  linen,'  said  the  other  waxing  wrathy. 

Those  words  recalled  to  our  minds  a  fact  that  we  would  willingly 
have  banished  therefrom,  namely,  that  those  most  necessary  artidea 
of  comfort,  shirts,  were  very  scarce,  as  the  clothing  had  for  the  most 
part  been  packed  up  and  sent  away.  There  was  trouble  in  our  domes- 
tic economy.  Who  would  particularly  like  to  be  shot  in  a  shirt  that 
from  necessity  had  been  worn  several  days  in  such  a  climate  f  Who 
does  not  feel  a  purring  satisfaction  when  he  moimts  the  pure  white  linen, 
innocent  of  a  stain  or  soil,  and  find  his  spirits  rise  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  nicety  of  the  handiwork  of  his  laundress  ?  If  any,  let  bun  speak, 
or  ever  afler  hold  his  peace. 

The  distant  guns  boomed  among  the  Alj^e  hills,  and  resounded 
again  and  again,  reminding  us  that  the  work  m  earnest  was  not  much 
longer  to  be  delayed,  beside  increasing  our  mortification  at  the  meagre 
supply  of  the  essentials  for  an  equable  flow  of  temper.  In  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,  shirts !  We  would  have  some  washed  immediately, 
that  we  would.  But  then,  our  servants  had  either  decamped  to  witnesa 
the  combat,  or  were  egregioiisly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  doing  up  linen 
properly,  Dutch  Kate  would  have  been  at  a  premiui^ ;  what  an  idea ! 
She  was  with  the  troops  who  were  opening  the  ball.  Great  minds  axe 
equal  to  any  emergency.  Nearly  or  quite  the  whole  day  was  before  ua, 
an  aid  had  intimated,  uid  we  could  do  our  own  washing.     Some  would 
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not  listen  to  the  proposition  until  pabHc  opinion— rmanufacttired  ibr 
the  occasion  by  the  most  needy  subaltenis  —  actually  shamed  them  into 
it,  while  otheiB  were  cajoled  by  the  romance  of  the  thing.  There  was 
precedent  for  the  act ;  for  an  Lridi  colonel  once,  under  umilar  circum- 
stances, issued  an  order  making  '  every  man  his  own  washer- woman.' 

Gathering  up  a  few  articles  each,  we  followed  the  anti-prosaio  R  ■  ^ 
who  selected  a  deep  part  of  the  river,  on  the  bank  of  which  the  roug^ 
white  rocks  furnished  good  seats,  and  wreaths  of  the  living  verdure 
hong  in  festoons  as  a  pleasant  shade,  leaving  the  imagination  nothing 

to  desire,  but  some  body  to  do  the  work.     R had,  long  before  that 

period,  obtained  the  ioubriquet  of  Munchausen,  fiom  the  fact  that, 
when  it  suited  his  purpose,  his  poetic  imagination  imbued  the  most 
common-place  objects  with  a  coloring  and  qualities  not  their  own. 

'  Is  not  this  drnidical  t '  he  ezclaiined,  as  he  warmly  expatiated  jnpfxi 
the  beauties  of  the  spot.  We  all  agreed  that  the  place  was  indeed 
charming.  The  allusion  to  the  Druids  called  up  a  long  train  of  asso- 
ciated ideas.  The  mind  of  our  friend  seemed  to  run  a  great  deal  upon 
that  ancient  sect,  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  from 
man,  a  fallen  mtelligence,  to  a  monkey,  and  vice  versa.  He  was  a 
modem  Druid  himself,  believing  in  another  world  where  the  soul  pre- 
serves its  identity,  passions,  and  habits ;  and  although  he  rejected  as  a 
fallacy  the  belief  tiiat  letters  burned  at  a  funeral  would  be  delivered  to 
the  departed  in  another  world,  (it  was  not  convenient ;  all  his  credit- 
ors might  pursue  him  thither  with  duns,)  he  practically  followed  othei« 
of  ^eir  peculiar  dogmas.  Money  was  often  lent  by  them  to  be  re-paid 
in  Hades,  and,  as  f)ur  as  that  went,  his  theory  was  the  same  ;  for  there 
was  no  prospect  of  his  wiping  off  scores  in  this  worid,  and  his  jnronm- 
Bory  notes  may  be  burned  at  his  grave,  when  the  time  (Somes,  just  as  well 
as  not. 

Now,  while  we  are  saying  smart  things  at  the  expense  of  R  ■-■  , 
what  was  he  doing  ?  We  had  carried  our  soiled  under-garments  in  our 
hands,  but  he  had  walked  along  empty-handed.  ThinUng  himself  un- 
observed, he  stepped  into  the  foliage  and  began  to  take  off  his  coat 
First,  from  his  bosom  he  drew  towels ;  then  came  a  shirt  or  two,  and 
various  other  articles,  tmtil  it  was  astoidshing  how  so  much  haberdash^ 
ery  had  been  compressed  into  such  a  small  space.  A  bullet  could  never 
have  penetrated  such  a  breast-work. 

P ,  a  rosy-cheeked  young  gentleman,  plunq)  as  a  partridge,  find^ 

ing  that  all  his  protestations  of  incapacity  were  disregarded,  got  upon  a 
high  projecting  rock  and,  much  against  ms  will,  went  to  wrak  ;  and  the 
others  of  our  number  scrubbed  and  paddled  until  all  arms  ached,  and 
the  running  water  vms  covered  with  firoth  and  suds.  The  novelty  of 
the  employment,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  waned 
rapidly.     Ajplimging  souse  was  heard.    If  ear  the  foot  of  the  laige 

rock  wh^re  r had  seated  himself  the  centrifugal  ciroles  in  & 

deep  water  showed  that  some  heavy  body  had  scddenty  descended  there- 
into.    Soon  the  head  of  P emerged  from  the  bottom,  about  nine 

<nr  ten  feet  deep  in  that  little  bay,  and  he  spluttered  so  that  we  all  611 
to  langhii^,  and  did  not  rescue  Imn  untQ  he  was  neariy  drowned.  That 
incident  compensated  tn  the  labor.    We  continued  the  woik  a  ibw 
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hours  longer,  hard  at  it ;  but  the  worst  feature  of  the  enterprise  was, 
that  after  expending  a  dollar's  worth  of  soap  each,  beside  wasting  half- 
a-day,  the  rinsed  articles  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  when  we 
began.  All  the  '  unwashed  of  the  cotmty '  at  election-time  might  have 
been  cleansed  with  less  prodigality  of  the  saponaceous  compound.  We 
donned  the  same  unstarched  dry-goods,  however,  and  wore  them  in  the 
battle. 


PAET  TWO. 

'  The  General  requests  that  your  regiment  march  up  and  join  him  in 
thirty  minutes  time,'  said  an  aid  to  the  colonel. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  horizon  when  the  order  was  received,  and  it 
was  so  cheerfully  obeyed  that,  in  half  the  time  mentioned,  the  camp 
was  broken  up  and  the  line  formed.  When  we  had  gone  about  a  mile, 
the  ear  could  distinguish  a  noise,  like  that  of  hail-stones  against  win- 
dow-panes, by  which  token  we  were  assured  that  our  friends,  tibe  mounted 
rifles,  were  doing  some  executbn,  as  they  did  not  usually  waste  their 
nitrous  combustibles.  While  going  a  scarcely-passable  route,  we  en- 
ooimtered  Msyor  Sumner,  of  the  dragoons,  on  horse-back,  dizzy  &om  the 
effect  of  a  wound  on  his  head,  which  reddened  the  handkerchief  bound 
round  it.  Then  we  encoimtered  an  ambulance,  laden  with  as  multitu- 
dinous an  array  of  articles  as  a  coimtry-peddler's  wagon ;  yet  the  assort- 
ment of  notions  was  not  over-pleasant  for  a  philan^bropic  mind  to  con- 
template, and  an  extremely  nervous  man  would  be  very  likely  to  turn 
away  from  the  spectacle  vnth  a  quiver.  There  were  ostentatiouflly 
displayed  apparatus  for  expeditiously  whipping  off  limbs,  and  other  sur- 
gical appliances  in  abundance,  and  medicine-chests  fall  of  vials,  all 
ready  for  instant  application.  The  only  deficit  seemed  to  be  wooden- 
legs  ;  but  no  one  was  disturbed  on  that  account,  as  there  was  no. scarc- 
ity of  timber  in  the  adjacent  forest. 

There  was  not  a  veiy  extensive  business  done  ihat  day,  the  seven- 
teenth of  April,  the  number  of  our  adversaries  being  decreased  only  by 
about  two  hundred.  There  was  some  competition  between  the  first 
artillery,  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Childs ;  the  rifles,  under  Major  Loring ; 
and  the  seventh  infantry,  under  Lieut.  Colonel  Plvmpton,  all  of  whom 
attacked  for  the  sport  of  the  thing,  and  by  way  of  keeping  their  hands 
in.  Finding  themselves  in  a  hornet's  nest,  as  the  enemy  raked  them 
from  behind  their  works  and  abottis,  situate  about  sixty  yards  firom  the 
foot  of  the  hill  £1  Tel6grafo,  nearly  a  thousand  feet  high,  they  felt  the 
expediency  of  carrying  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  mountain-howitzers,  which  went  to  the 
rescue,  and,  like  little  scorpions,  threw  their  venom  about,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  them,  even  had  they  escaped  at  all  from  the  torrent  of 
metal  that  poured  down  on  their  heads.  The  premature  intelligence 
that  yellow  fever  was  making  great  inroads  upon  our  army  in  the  ti^ra 
calientes  had  infused  new  liie  and  hope  into  the  intrenched  enemy ;  but 
they  soon  saw  that  neither  vomito  nor  land  splintered  by  barroncas  and 
defended  by  artillery  could  deter  men  from  making  bold  pushes  for 
fortune 
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F^comneeeBBEtf,  ire  took  a  route  that  was  nigged  and  blocked  up  wiCb 
loda  and  palmetto  trees.  Late  at  night  we  were  set  to  work  in  assist- 
ing to  drag  a  twe^ty-folu^pounde^  and  two  heavy  howitzers  up  the  hil 
Atelaya,  which  loomed  up  seemingly  a  mile  in  height,  and  which  had 
"been  taken  only  a  few  hours  before.  Darkness,  the  broken  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  many  jutting  obstacles,  made  the  ascent  most  pre- 
csiioas.  The  men  strained  to  the  utmost  at  the  drag-ropes,  and  the 
officers  encouraged,  and  took  hold  too.  The  pioneers  had  to  feel  their 
way  cautiously,  to  avoid  being  precipitated  into  channel  or  pit ;  and 
even  then  they  were  not  always  able  to  keep  their  foot-holds.  One  of 
the  soldiers  refnsittg  to  retain  his  grasp  of  the  rope,  the  irritable  Captain 

H drew  his  revolver.     His  arm  was  caught  in  bare  time  to  save 

the  sacrifice  of  a  man,  beside  revealing  to  the  other  army  that  which 
we  most  wished  to  conceal.  There  was  imminent  danger  of  the  ord- 
nance backing  down-hill  on  the  heads  of  the  troops  below ;  and  it  was 
only  by  great  effort  that  the  summit  was  reached. 

Our  weary  bodies  sank  to  the  earth,  and  while  we  made  pillows  of 
whatever  came  nearest  to  hand,  old  Somnus  sprinkled  drops  of  Lethe 
on  our  mortal  eyes,  and  emptied  out  his  horn  of  dreams.  One,  moro 
careful  of  comfort  than  the  rest,  laid  down  beside  a  reposing  figure  in 
a  light-colored  dress,  and  used  him  as  a  pillow.  When  he  awoke,  at 
dawn,  he  was  not  a  little  shocked  to  ascertain  that  his  sleeping-partner 
had  been  shot  dead  the  day  before ;  and  his  horror  had  well-nigh  pre- 
vented, and  did  for  some  moments  delay,  his  investigating  the  contents 
of  the  Mexican's  haversack. 

About  the  time  for  an  early  breakfast,  the  cannon  that  we  had 
taken  up  the  hill  commenced  their  cock-crow,  as  a  warning  to  General 
Yasquez,  who  had  command  of  the  opposite  fortifications,  to  prepare  for 
duty.  It  was  fore-ordained  that  Cerro-Gordo  (big  hill,  Anglicized) 
should  fall.  The  place  had  been  consecrated  to  national  independence 
by  the  blood  of  the  insurgent  martyrs,  in  the  republic's  early  history ; 
and  now  our  deep-mouthed  guns  gave  a  solemn  announcement  of  ap- 
proaching doom  to  those  in  possession. 

While  the  artillery  exercise  was  progressing,  we  who  had  no  business 
there,  leisurely  descended  the  'declivity  to  rejoice  our  brigade,  the  shot 
of  the  enemy  playing  the  while  about  our  heads,  yet  doing  no  harm  to 
spoak  of.  Not  unfrequently  a  shower  of  pebbles  scattered  by  the  balls 
hummed  through  the  air,  and  arm-fiiUs  of  evergreen  branches  crowned 
our  heads  ;  but  we  chuckled  at  their  poor  success  in  doing  mischief,  and 
made  a  firugal  morning  meal,  with  that  music  performing  for  our  espe- 
cial benefit.  Great  trouble  was  experienced  in  procuring  water,  the 
pass  to  the  spring  being  raked  constantly.  A  man  with  a  dozen  can- 
teens would  volunteer  the  generous  office,  imperilled  as  the  venture  was 
by  the  shot  that  played  a  tatoo  on  the  tins ;  but,  rather  than  risk  the 
Inres  of  our  comrades,  we  preferred  to  take  the  chances  of  better  fare. 
Although  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water  all  the  day,  that  did  not 
abate  a  jot  of  the  good-humor  of  the  jesting  soldiery. 

During  the  night,  a  narrow  path  had  been  found  and  enlarged  by  our 
engineers,  and  we  forthwith  took  that  route  to  glory  and  a  masked  bat- 
tery.    The  atmosphere  was  so  transparent  that  distant  objects  ^leemed , 
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wtthin  a  few  yards ;  and  the  atttoVii^  partiet,  w]m>  iron  appanntly 
foodnced  by  the  wooded  dopes  and  precipitous  i^pvis  of  the  moimtaiiis, 
is  they  rallied  and  pieised  on  to  the  toe  who  disputed  the'  gvound  bj 
inches,  were  plainly  seen  in  each  moremait,  until  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smc^e,  like  a  monung  mist,  veiled  them  for  a  fewseconds.  The  atmo- 
l|iherioal  e&ct  was  fascinating ;  the  actions  of  the  troops  as  they 
ndied  to  slaughter  inspiring.  A  trembling  of  heart  seized  the  beseiged 
aa  the  gallant  blue-jackets  closed  their  shattered  columns,  and  gained 
point  after  point.  Our  line  was  not  slighted,  although  our  torn  had  not 
yet  come  to  teipLy,  The  reason  was  obvious.  We  were  advancing  in 
ileal^  to  atta^  a  position,  the  holders  of  which  could  not  see  ua. 

My  worn-out  pen,  like  an  iU  weed  that  grows  apace,  mnning  to  seed, 
or  an  dd  war-horse,  that  fancies  he  again  hears  the  cavalry-hoiB,  feds 
yielined  to  ran  into  verse,  and  qan  out  a  ballad  of 

OKRRO-OORDO. 

Wa  toiled  don^  a  trmck  m  Tfmfjk  as  boisterous  ooetn's  fiiee» 
Where  &lleD  pme  and  deep  ravine  forbad  a  charging  pace; 
And  sidewajs  glanced,  as  swift  we  went,  with  eager,  stolen  ^ 
Past  palm  and  oak,  into  the  smoke  whence  burst  talphurons' 

Our  banner  bore  '  Excelsior!  '  upon  its  crimson  folds; 
80  up,  up  higher,  with  brains  on  fire,  to  lurking  wolves'  strong-lxdds 
We  trailed  our  way  with  blitheBome  nearts  as  rer  beat  at  hfiU  ; 
And  soon  the  rattle  of  opening  battle  made  bosoms  throb  elate. 

Tbrooffb  lone  fkstness,  the  robbers'  haunt,  our  silent  eorUqe  wound : 
Thougn  all  the  while,  in  the  defile,  the  cannon  ploughed  the  grovuia; 
And  bayonets  wore  jet  ibeir  i^eam,  unstained  bj  mortal  gore : 
But  weU  we  knew,  as  fast  we^ew,  the  foe  was  on  before. 

Upon  embattled  bills  outspread,  a  glittering  panorama. 

As  in  the  strife  tugged  hara  for  life  the  actors  in  that  drama. 

Like  bounding  bucks,  the  stormers  cleared  each  breast-work  with  a  yautt: 

The  bogles  sang,  and  high  the  clang  swelled  in  that  wild  assault. 

How  stirred  our  souls  as  then  we  gazed  upon  the  thrilling  scene. 
When  o'er  the  foes  our  colors  rose, '  the  red  above  the  green  t ' 
Bold  SevetUk.1  how  we  envied  her,  as  'gainat  the  serene  skj 
Her  flag  did  wave  abore  the  brave  who  scaled  the  ramparts  high  t 

To  run  oflT  the  track  for  an  instant :  it  was  a  little  too  much  fer 
koman  nature  to  bear  to  see  the  seventh  infantry  plant  her  flag  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  work  of  £1  Tel^grafo ;  and,  like  a  pack  of  hea- 
ves who  had  smelt  the  smoking  blooid  of  the  animal  killed,  we  could 
not  contain  our  joy. 

Loun  and  spontaneous,  as  the  roar  that  breaks  ftrom  lightning-cloud. 
Uprose  a  cheer  firom  front  and  rear,  for  all  our  hearts  felt  proud. 
That  clarion-peal  more  startling  was  than  trumpet's  battleblast : 
We  were  unseen,  but  that  I  ween  struck  all  our  foes  aghast. 

Five  guns  unmasked  swept  o'er  our  path,  and  buried  a  oopperj  shower; 
Thev  nowled  awaj,  like  pards  at  bay,  who  feel  the  huntsman'a  power ; 
But'SAKTA  Anna  essayeo  in  vain  the  turning-tide  to  arrest : 
His  plumes  were  torn,  his  laurels  shorn,  to  clock  the  conqueror's  crest 

When  Sbiclds  —  diivalric  general !  —  sank,  leading  his  brigade, 
One  vengeftil  veil  struck  like  a  knell,  piercing  the  barricade ; 
'Charge,  Doys  I'  he  cried,  as  from  his  breast  the  ruddy  life-stream  flowed, 
And  OD  wa  dashed,  as  hail-storm  crashed,  our  ranks  by  grape-ahot  mowed. 
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TUB  (Ml  *  NAPOiaoii  •f  Iht  flMllL' BBftMMied  bj  •  owMT 
Which  auMle  him  jield,  «nd  tornea  the  field  into  a  gorj  bier; 
And  VASQun  and  liis  Mexio  hoets  bathed  with  their  blood  the  fod, 
Aa  o*er  the  height,  in  mad  detigfat,  exoHaot  riotora  trod. 

Aad  women  twaiAlar  bleeding  there!    But  less  reeemblanoe  fiur 

Tu  Eden*8  Eva,  could  we  oonceire,  in  their  fierce,  fiendish  air, 

Than  smutty  coal  has  to  itt  kin,  ^e  diamond  crystallised : 

One  sparkling  bright,  one  dirk  aa  nighty  ^Mmed,  trampled,  and  deapised. 

Halt !  PagasBs!  Let  me  dinnoimt  mud  itiike  finn  ground  again: 
it'saafer. 

Among  the  notables  who  had  fallen  back  with  the  supieme  dignitary 
of  the  land  was  General  Canalizo  of  the  cavalry.  Time  was,  hefaie 
the  Bfont  of  chiyalry  was  obscdete,  the  sturdy  handler  of  the  pennon 
and  the  brand  withheld  the  thrusts  of  his  weapon,  and  adnuringly 
eiclaimed  to  his  stalwart  adrersary,  '  Hold,  Sir  Imight !  Tell  me  who 
thoa  art  that  dealest  such  blows ;  for  thy  battle  excites  my  amazement, 
and  thy  prowess  is  most  wonderfuL'  Taking  a  more  matter-of-&ot 
view  of  things,  as  the  bright  blades  of  Hame]ps  dragoons  flashed  in  the 
son,  the  lancers  did  the  best  they  could,  under  the  circumstances,  hy 
faithfully  following  their  valorous  commander,  as  he  exhibited  his 
heels.  It  is  well  Sa  him  that  his  did  make  good  his  escape,  otherwise 
the  knight  mi^t  have  been  degraded,  by  having  his  spun  hacked  ofl*. 
Our  honemen  had  been  tilted  with  bef<»e,  and  their  arms  found  too 
sinewy  and  their  manners  too  rough  for  ccmifort.  As  for  Sant'  Anna, 
(as  his  countrymen  usually  prcmounce  the  name»)  the  '  Napoleon  of  the 
Sooth,'  as  his  eourtiers  were  wont  to  designate  him,  he  unhitched  one 
of  the  mules  from  his  splendid  travelling-carriage,  and  mounting,  he 
deeoended  a  canatkif  and  fled  towaid  his  hacienda,  £1  Encerro. 

When  the  masked  battery  first  belched  out  its  greeting,  there  was  a 
pedestrian  contest,  in  which  several  regiments  participated.  It  was 
qnite  an  agreeable  entertainment,  for  the  moment,  to  see  in  the  valley 
a  major  of  vdunteers  leading  his  lads  under  a  plentiful  peppering, 
while  to  shield  himself  firom  the  heat,  he  had  coolly  cqpread  an  extra- 
sized  blue  umbrella ;  nor  was  it  less  diverting  to  witness  the  gigantic 
strides  of  a  very  tall  officer  at  the  van  of  an  advancing  regiment,  who 
oat-distanced  all  his  comrades,  notwithstanding  they  ran  at  the  top  of 
their  q>eed.  He  was  determined  to  be  in  first  at  the  death.  My  mili- 
tary cap  was  slung  to  the  sword-belt,  its  place  being  supplied  for  the 
time  by  a  wide  pidm-leaf  hat,  whose  umbrageous  roofage  was  an^le 
protection  against  the  soorchitig  rays ;  and  it  was  quite  comforting  to 
me  to  observe  how  much  more  remarkable  and  out  of  fashion  was  the 
man  who  held  the  umbrella  over  his  frosty  cranium,  than  myself. 

A  grape-shot  struck  Brigadier-General  Shields  througn  the  right 
breast  His  face  became  of  a  death-like  pallor,  the  dark  moustache 
standing  out  from  it  in  bold  relief;  but  his  eye  was  bright,  and  the 
ionle  had  not  left  his  lips  as  he  gave  the  order, '  Charge,  boys  I '  and 
sank  back  insensible.  The  artillery-men  at  the  guns  were  made  short 
woric  of  by  oor  ddrmisheis,  who  picked  them  ofi*;  bat  their  places  were 
immediatdiy  filled,  and  even  a  body  of  ctiirassiers  dismounted  and 
cheerfully  manned  the  guns.    A  mnrdeoous  exchange  of  hard-ware  was 
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kept  np  until  our  infantry  had  approached  sear  enoagh  to  |dy  the 
bayonets. 

The  two  women  above-mentioned  were  wretched-looking  beings,  pro- 
bably shot  by  our  men  befi>re  they  could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the 
thick  tapestry  of  leaves.  Judging  fiom  their  convenatifm,  they  were 
no  irreparable  loss  to  society.  O^e  was  shot  through  both  thighs,  and 
though  she  endeavored  to  stand  up,  it  was  a  failure,  and  she  fell  with 
her  drabbled  garments  to  the  earth  as  often  as  she  attempted  it.  The 
other  female  was  also  severely  wounded,  but  was  more  tractable.     Our 

kind  assistant-surgeon,  Dr.  H ,  whose  hands  were  too  full  of  vroA 

cut  out  for  him,  tendered  his  aid  to  them ;  but  the  cc^noos  maledictions 
of  the  tigresses  repelled  all  advances.  Passing  over  piles  of  disfigured 
humanity  —  poor  fellows,  whom  we  had  never  seen  until  aim  was 
taken,  which  sight  nuule  many  avert  their  eyes  in  grief — the  line 
debouched  into  the  main  road.  A  great  number  of  horses  were 
patiently  standing  there,  with  th^  war-harness  on ;  but  poor  animals, 
they  were  found  to  be  all  wounded  and  unservioeable.  In  a  large  bag- 
gage-wagon, whose  mules  all  lay  dead,  were  the  forms  of  two  Mexican 
officers  and  half-a-score  of  soldiers,  who,  afler  being  wounded,  and 
while  b^ng  removed,  had  come  within  the  range  of  the  cross-firingB, 
and  were  then  stark-dead.  Some  of  our  men  ran  up  to  the  slain  and 
looked  into  their  faces,  as  they  lay  around.  I  could  understand  their 
looks ;  they  cherished  the  hope  that  life  was  not  yet  extinct,  and  they 
could  recognize  the  men  wh<mi  they  had  picked  out  at  a  distance  with 
their  deadly  tubes ;  and  to  compensate  for  laying  low  their  innocent 
victims,  friend  and  foe  were  treated  with  the  same  kindness  and 
attention. 

Santa  Anna's  carrage  vras  at  once  ransacked,  and  sixteen  tiioinand 
dollars  taken  therefrom,  in  addition  to  some  cooked  fowls  and  other 
choice  viands.  The  chief  attraction,  however,  was  an  elegant  c<Hrk-leg, 
finished  oBT  with  a  fine  dress-boot,  which  was  seized  by  an  lUinois  vcdnn- 
teer,  and  borne  off  as  a  trophy.  How  suggestive  was  that  artificial 
limb  I  When  Santa's  leg  was  shot  ofi*  by  the  French,  the  grateful 
nation  caused  it  to  be  buried  with  great  pomp  and  splendor  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Paul  in  Mexico,  and  erected  a  monument  over  it ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  Don  Ignacio  Sierra  y  Roza  pronounced  upon  the  occasion 
a  grand  funeral  oration.  A  historiographer  of  a  later  day  says  further, 
that  when  exiled,  the  honored  member  of  the  chieftain  was  exhumed 
and  tossed  about  the  streets  by  the  lepiros.  It  has  become  my  duty  to 
show  how  the  ill-used  gentleman  gave  leg-bail  for  his  future  appear- 
ance at  another  period  and  place — an  appointment  that  he  did  not  for- 
get nor  neglect. 


PABT  THBXB. 

A  wiLD-LOOEiNG  individual  emerged  firom  the  thick  chapparal  at  a 
jump  of  his  foaming  steed,  followed  shortly  afterward  by  a  number  of 
others.  He  was  a  singular  personage,  remarkable  among  a  thousand 
of  the  horde  of  army  followers.  £^  flowing  hair  was  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  as  were  also  his  huge  moustache  ai^  long  billy-goat  beard  ; 
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bift  &ee  as  vsd  as  total-abstmenee  and  aa  inexoraUe  Bouthom  sun  could 
make  it ;  and  his  ejes  sparkling  with  excitement.  Although  wearing 
part  of  Uie  dress  of  a  general  officer,  he  had  on  a  palm-leaf  sombrero^ 
'vfhich  eKteoded  over  hn  shoulden ;  instead  of  the  sabre,  whidi  reposed 
tnits  sheath,  he  waved  aloft  a  Icmg  lance  with  green  and  red  pennon  ; 
and  to  comptete  his  equipments,  on  his  hack  was  hung  a  brass-hound 
snare-drum,  like  the  lance,  captured  property.  We  could  scarcely 
credit  our  eyes  :  it  was  General  Twiggs.  The  gallant  old  warrior  was 
in  his  element.  As  he  came  up,  the  battalions,  who  were  cm  a  smart 
nm,  receiyed  him  with  cheers —  a  compliment  that  he  acknowledged 
by  waving  his  lance.    Nor  was  that  all. 

'  Oome  on,  yon  ragged  rascals  I  Come  on ;  run  I '  he  shouted  play- 
fully. 

A  running  fire  of  exclamatory  language,  which  it  would  not  be  edi- 
fying to  repeat,  was  maintained  on  both  sides  in  the  same  strain ;  for 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  when  all  were  intoxicated  with  success, 
general  and  drummer  felt  boys  alike  —  always,  of  course,  excepting 
the  staid  generals,  who  never  gave  way  to  passion,  nor  forgot  the  dig- 
nity of  rank. 

A  Mexican  grenadier,  with  all  the  impudence  imaginable,  stepped 
from  behind  a  tree  and  fired  into  the  midst  of  the  moving  infantry. 
He  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  our  meny  men  all,  as  he  shook  his 
clenched  fist  in  impotent  rage,  and  hid  himself.  An  obese  form,  with 
a  bloated  figure-head  and  Baidolphian  nose,  lay  smilingly  spread  out  by 
the  road-side  asleep,  in  close  juxtaposition  to  an  empty  rum  hogshead, 
which  had  been  stove  in.  The  inference  was  so  umavorable  to  the 
unconscious  sleeper,  that  the  lads  of  the  left  flank  could  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  committing  a  peisonal  aggression  by  rolling  him  into  the 
ditch  alongHude,  where  he  lay,  covered  with  glory  and  mud.  Among 
other  inviting  plimder,  I  took  the  liberty  of  picking  up  an  ancient  vel- 
lum-covered book  of  military  tactics,  m  Spanish,  wldch  the  rightfiil 
owner  can  have  by  applying  to  the  subscriber.  I  more  than  half  sus- 
pect that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  poor  officers  who  had  then  entered 
upon  his  long  sleep,  with  the  aid  of  a  leaden  pill ;  so  I  will  retain  the 
ordinanzas  of  the  army  of  Nueva  Espana,  and  the  trusty  and  now 
rusty  rifle  then  picked  up,  as  mementoes  of  the  firay. 

Along  rumbl^  a  part  of  Taylor's  battery,  two  guns,  and  clattering 
after  them  came  General  Patterson  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons ;  yet 
the  mounted  men  could  not  without  exertion  advance  in  front  of  our 
light-footed  fellows.  There  is  an  end  to  every  thing,  to  our  race,  uid 
to  a  reader's  patience.  A  day's  fast ;  nothing  but  very  muddy  water  to 
drink,  producing  a  debilitating  thirst ;  the  heat  of  the  tierra  ccdienies, 
no  stimulus  but  enthusiasm  ;  and  a  run  of  eleven  miles  after  an  enemy, 
who  would  not  stop,  was  no  slight  feat.    Upward  of  three  thousand 

r'  oners  of  war,  including  among  five  generals  our  old  acquaintance, 
Vega,  was  considered  doing  pretty  well.  The  artillery  opened  on 
the  fugitives  in  advance,  who  were  collecting  near  the  hacienaa  of  the 
defeated  President-General,  and  so  dispersed  them  that  they  dwindled 
into  mere  dots  in  the  perspective.  We  sat  down  upon  the  dusty  grass, 
onr  elastic  limbs  began  to  stiflen,  and  we  sl^t  as  if  our  brows  were 
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eaciicled  with  pq^es,  until  the  ohiUy  deirs  df  ni^t  aiouied  us  to  stir 
our  aching  bones,  and  then  nodded  aioond  the  dim  fins  of  the  biTonao 
until  darkness  melted  away. 

The  next  morning,  we  marched,  including  the  yonih  who  had  writteo 
the  epistles. 

'  Shall  I  now  letum  your  mail-bags  io  you,  or  is  it  a  paxt  d*  the  eon- 
tiact  to  carry  them  thrcNigh  ? ' 

'  B ,  you  have  aimoyed  me  shamefully  about  that  trifle.    Half-ap 

doeen  times  at  least  in  the  action  you  asked  the  same  nons^isical  ques- 
tions ;  once  when  my  best  coat  was  ruined  by  canister-shot ;  once  when 
you  tumbled  over,  and  we  thought  that  the  sauciest  member  of  the 
corps  had  been  knocked  into  a  cocked-^at ;  twice  in  the  charge,  once 
while * 

*  Attention,  battalion  I  Shoulder  arms !  By  platoon,  ri^^t  whed  — 
<inick  march !     Column,  forward  march ! ' 

After  Bx  leagues  of  a  tramp,  we  triumphantly  took  posaeesion  of  the 
charming  city  of  Jalapa.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  late  battle  lefl  on  the  mind  rather  a  pleasurable  impreasioiL 
than  otherwise.  W.  H.  Bmvm. 
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Oks  strain  for  him  whose  am  in  fight  was  stroogort, 

Whose  words  were  wisest  by  our  council-fires ; 
One  strain  for  him  whose  war-cry  echoed  longest 

Amid  the  woods  where  ranged  of  yore  his  sires  I 
One  s^ain  for  him  now  lone  and  silent  lying 

Beneath  the  soil  his  yalcnr  could  not  savei 
To  whom  stem  destiny,  all  else  denying, 

Gave  yet  a  warrior's  death  —  a  hero's  grave. 

This  is  no  place  for  idle  tears, 
Beside  the  grave  where  sleeps  for  aye 

The  hero  who  in  other  years 
Was  foremost  in  the  bloody  fiay : 

Weep  not  for  the  departed  brave, 

Weep  rather  for  the  living  slave. 

But  standing  by  the  chieftain's  mound, 

Who  foes  and  fate  alike  defied, 
We  blush  that  on  the  blood-stained  ground 

Like  him  we  had  not  fought  and  died ; 
Then  had  we  never  Imown  the  shame 
That  brands  a  conquered  nation's  name. 
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It  18  not  yictoiy  alone 

That  makes  the  glory  of  the  braye ; 
The  conquered  hero  oft  hath  won 

Remembrance  that  sarriyes  the  grave ; 
And  fiune  can  give  no  nobler  wreath 
Than  crowns  the  patriot's  brow  in  death. 

What  though  our  chieftain  could  not  staj 

His  nation's  conquest  and  its  shame, 
On  Coosa's  red  and  fatal  day ; 

Not  less  should  be  his  meed  of  fhme, 
Who  breasted  oft  in  desperate  fight 
The  white  man's  overwhelmbig  might 

Outcasts  and  wanderers,  few  and  lone, 

A  broken  and  a  ruined  race, 
We  dare  not  mark  with  sculptured  atone 

Our  fallen  hero's  resting-place, 
To  teli  the  wanderer  he  hath  trod 
Upon  a  coDsecrated  sod. 

*Tis  better  thus:  he  would  not  otfe 

To  swell  the  proud  historic  page 
Of  thoee  who  swaj  unquestioned  bear 

O'er  his  ancestral  heritage ; 
T  would  but  another  triumph  be 
To  graOe  the  foeman's  yictory. 

Better  his  memory  should  die, 

When  all  his  cUnsmen  are  no  more, 
And  our  last  warriors  silent  lie 

Upon  the  far  Pacific  shore : 
The  time  is  near  —  day  after  day 
Our  feeble  remnant  wastes  away ; 

And  they  who  drove  us  fix)m  our  land 

Are  rolling  like  an  endless  tide 
iVom  the  Atlantic's  billowy  strand 

To  where  Columbia's  waters  glide ; 
And  proudly  dream  their  rising  state 
Shall  brave  the  power  of  time  and  fkte. 

Yes,  cheftain,  sleeps  and  be  at  rest; 

The  hour  of  thy  revenge  shall  come^ 
When  madness  in  their  rulers'  breast. 

And  fierce  ambition  makes  its  home ; 
When  state  fh)m  state,  in  anger  rent, 
Shall  desolate  a  oontinent 

AH  empires  share  the  self-same  fate : 

The  oak  that  on  the  hill-side  towers 
falls  not  more  sorely  from  his  state 

Than  sink  at  last  earth's  mightieet  powers ; 
For  every  sin  and  every  wrong 
Heaven's  memoiy  is  sure  and  long. 

Then  rest  in  peace,  and  wait  the  hour 
When  on  the  white  man's  head  shall  fall 

The  vengeance  which  with  fatal  power 
Our  sorrows  (Vom  the  Heavehs  coll : 

When  many  a  bloody  hecatomb 

Our  foes  shall  offer  on  thy  tomb. 
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HAHMBD,       THB       DERVISE 


TEAHSLATBD  FBOX  TBK  PmXHCH. 

In  the  year  1823,  Gustavus  Raimbaui),  afier  a  brilliant  examiiiatioii, 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  PaziB. 
He  was  a  gay,  sprightly  young  man,  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  who  had 
only  studi^  the  art  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  obedience  to  the 
wi^ies  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  fiist  physicians  of  Toulouse  ; 
and  no  sooner  was  he  armed  with  his  diploma,  than  he  left  Paris  and 
returned  home,  to  get  permission  of  his  lather  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
East.  He  wi^ed  to  see  Constantinople,  and  to  visit  Greece ;  to  offir  up 
a  sacrifice  to  Esculapius,  in  the  places  where  that  god  of  the  healing 
art  was  formerly  worshipped.  His  father  granted  his  wishes,  and 
Gustavus  being  well  supplied  with  letters  of  recommendation  for  all 
our  consuls,  set  out  for  Marseilles,  where  he  embarked  on  board  of  a 
&st-sailing  brig,  and  arrived  without  accident  in  the  capital  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  beUevers  of  Mohammed,  who  was  reigning  at  that  period. 
His  first  visit  was  to  our  ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  who  received 
him  very  kindly. 

'  Be  carefiil,'  said  his  Excellency ;  '  for  there  is  a  report  that  the 
plague  is  in  the  city.' 

'  Oh  !  your  Excellency,'  replied  Gustavus,  *  the  plague  is  afraid  of  us 
physicians.' 

'  Bo  you  expect  to  remain  long  in  Constantinople  ? '  continued  the 
ambassador. 

*  About  six  months,  with  permission  of  your  Excellency,  after  which 
I  wish  to  go  and  see  campos  vbi  Trqja  ftdt ;  I  will  then  visit  Aigos, 
Athens,  Delos,  and  the  island  of  Ithaca,  where,  as  Homer  says,  '  there 
are  no  horses,  but  very  beautiful  goats.' ' 

After  his  visit  to  the  ambassador,  Gustavus  took  a  stroll  through  the 
streets  to  view  the  city. 

Dressed  in  the  European  fashion,  his  black  coat  buttoned  to  the  ohin, 
he  went  forward,  his  eye  on  the  qui  vive,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
seeing  the  symbolical  bouquet  of  some  beautiful  Sultana  fall  at  his  feet 
Before  he  had  gone  far,  a  door  opened  a  short  distance  in  front  of  him, 
and  an  old  negress,  half-concealed  by  a  white  veil,  came  ferth.  The 
woman  advanced  toward  the  young  man,  and  after  an  oriental  saluta- 
tion, said  to  him,  '  Hekim  ? ' 

Gustavus  only  knew  one  word  of  Turkish,  and  it  was  this  word, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  doctor.  *TeB,  my  good  woman,' 
repHed  he, '  I  am  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  Yelpeau 
and  Dupuytren  —  nothing  less.' 

'The  negress  did  not  understand  him,  for  he  spoke  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  but  for  her,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Constantinople  gene- 
rally, every  Frank  is  a  physician.     She  made  a  sign  to  Gustavus  to 
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follow  hei ;  and  the  young  doo!tor»  lemembeiriiig  all  at  onoe  the  words 
of  the  ambassador)  said  to  himself  '  The  plague  is  at  Constantmople ; 
hut  pshaw!  I  am  an  aati-contagionist ;  beside  it  is  my  bnsinesB; 
moreover,  whatever  is  to  be,  will  h& ;  *  and  following  in  the  footnsteps 
of  the  negrees,  he  entered  the  house  which  she  had  just  quitted. 

It  was  a  pidace.  The  interior  court  was  spacious,  and  paved  with 
Blabs  of  many-colored  marble ;  it  was  likewise  surrounded  with  £ow6f- 
beds,  enamelled  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  magnificent  gallenes,  sup- 
ported by  delicate  colonnades.  At  each  angle  of  the  house  arose  aridi 
kiosk,*  adorned  with  arabesques  and  maxims  from  the  Koran,  in  letters 
of  gold.  The  negress  conducted  Gustavus  into  one  of  these  kiosks, 
where  he  found  the  master  of  the  house  stretched  upon  a  divan,  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  awaiting  the  Frank  doctor.  '  Al  Hekim  1 '  said 
the  negress,  who  retired.     The  Turk  arose. 

'  Yon  are  a  Frenchman,  Sir  ? '  said  he,  with  as  pure  an  accent  as  if 
he  bad  been  bom  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  and  brought  up  in  the  lap 
of  a  nurse  from  Touraine. 

*  And  you  also,'  boldly  said  Gustavus. 

The  Tnik  replied  with  evident  signs  of  di^leaaure :  '  I  am  from 
Damascus,  the  holy  city,'  and  pointing  to  the  green  turban  which 
covered  his  wrinkled  forehead,  *  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet.' 

'  Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  desire  ?  '  asked  Gustavus,  without  being  the 
least  disomcerted. 

'  If  you  are  equally  skillful  and  bold,'  said  the  Turk, '  you  are  the 
man  of  whom  1  am  in  want.  My  daughter  is  sick,' and  ^  must  be 
cured.' 

'  I  will  try,'  replied  Gustavus,  with  nonchalattce,  and  then  added, 
'  You  Turks  have  singular  ideas ;  you  think  a  physician  can  always 
cure  his  patient,  as  if  death  was  not  sometimes  inevitable,  and  superior 
to  all  human  poweis.  When  your  wives  or  daughters  are  sick,  you 
want  them  cured,  without  allowing  us  to  approach  them,  or  even  to 

look  at  them,  and '     The  ^l^k's  lip  curled  with  a  disdainful 

smile. 

'  Come,  said  he,'  interrupting  the  young  physician ;  '  come,  fi>llow 
me.' 

He  raised  a  curtain,  and  introduced  Gustavus  into  a  rocon  lighted  by 
enormous  windows,  in  the  centre  of  which,  upon  a  small  bed,  reclined 
a  young  girl,  sufleiing  with  a  raging  fever.  Her  snowy  arms  were 
marbled  over  with  purple  spots,  and  the  silken  tresses  of  her  raven  hair 
surrounded  a  face  of  perfect  loveliness,  but  which  was  bathed  in  an 
unhealthy  perspiration.  The  fire  of  her  dark  eyes  was  dinmied  by  dis- 
ease, and  ahe  had  scarcely  sufiicient  strength  left  to  raise  her  transpar- 
ent eye-lids.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  Grecian  type,  in  all  its  purity ; 
and  upon  beholding  her,  you  might  have  imagined  the  statue  of  Diana 
'  to  be  animated,  but  animated  to  sufler,  so  visible  was  the  expression  of 
pain  xxpoa  every  feature  <^  this  beautiful  young  girl.  Gustavus's 
acquaintance  among  women  had  heretofore  been  confined  to  ikegriseUes 
of  Paris,  who  have  their  merits,  but  merits  of  a  diflerent  kind.    He 
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wn  dazzled,  charmed ;  his  heart  was  seized  with  otie  of  thoEe  violent 
passioiiB  which  strike  like  a  thunder-bolt,  and  which  are  so  TBXe  that 
they  are  thought  to  be  apocryphal.  Forgetful  of  the  plague  and 
regardlesB  of  the  jealous  customs  of  the  country  where  he  was,  he 
advanced  toward  the  young  girl  and  examined  her  pulse. 

'  You  can  speak  to  her  in  French/  siud  the  Turk.  '  Maiiam  speaks 
it  with  difficulty,  but  she  understands  it  very  well.' 

Gustavus  availed  himself  of  this  information  to  interrogate  his 
patient ;  and  after  a  thorough  examination,  he  turned  toward  the  Turk 
and  said,  '  You  will  have  all  the  windows  closed,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air ;  the  room  must  be  darkened,  for  the  light  is  too  bright  for  the  eyes ; 
you  will  then  have  your  daughter  covered  up  well  wi5i  blankets,  and 
administer  to  her  a  potion  which  I  will  give  you,  and  I  think  die  will 
soon  recover.* 

'  I  see  it  all,'  said  the  Turk,  with  a  hypocritical  air  ;  '  it  is  EbH^  the 
denK)n  of  evil,  who  wishes  to  take  possession  of  my  daughter,  and  who 
is  struggling  with  the  angel  Gabriel.' 

*  Oh  !  no  1  *  replied  Gustavus  ;  *  it  is  die  measles.' 

The  Turk  led  the  young  physician  out  of  Mariam's  chamber,  placed 
in  his  hand  a  puxBO-foll  of  sequins,  and  resigning  him  to  the  care  of  the 
old  negress,  who  suddenly  presented  herself,  said  to  him,  '  May  Allah 
bless  you.  Sir ;  return  to-morrow.' 

The  negress  took  Gustavus  by  the  hand  and  led  him  rapicQy  tiiroxig): 
the  marble  court  and  vestibule,  and  finally  put  him  out  of  Ihe  door, 
before  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise.  He  suddenly  found  himsdf 
in  the  street,  gazing  with  astonishment  upon  the  low  door,  studded  wiA 
iron  bolts,  and  Ihe  dark  wall ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  purse  of 
gold,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  would  have  thought  he  had  beeti 
dreaming.  When  he  turned  his  gaze  from  the  wall,  he  perceived  a 
man  clotiied  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  shaven  beard,  who  made  a  sign  to 
him  to  follow.  It  was  a  Dervise,  a  privileged  class  in  Turkey,  who 
acoost  the  Grand  Sultan  himself  to  give  him  secret  advice,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  they  do  the  beggar,  to  partake  of  his  pilau, 

*  Ano^er  patient,'  thought  Gustavus,  and  he  followed  the  denrise. 
Afler  passing  through  several  streets,  the  dervise  stopped  in  a  dark 
alley. 

*  Christian,'  said  he,  in  the  lingua  Franai,  *  is  the  child  ridr? ' 
'  •  Yes,'  replied  Gustavus. 

*  Dangerously  ? ' 

'  No ;  she  will  be  well  in  a  week.' 

*  Praise  be  to  Allah !  and  the  Ccnmacan-Miri-Alay  ? ' 
' The  Turk? '  asked  Gustavus. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Ihe  dervise ;  *  has  he  not  shown  you  the  child ;  have 
you  not  touched  her  with  your  hands,  and  gazed  upon  her  person  f  ^ 

'  Certainly,'  readied  Gustavus. 

*  May  the  head  of  the  miscreant  be  cursed ! '  cried  the  darvisc,  grind* 
inghis  teeth.  Then  his  face  became  immovaHe,  and  his  countenance 
almost  serene. 

'  It  ii  the  will  of  Allahl'  added  he;  'hold,  take  this  purse  and  be 
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discreet.  Do  iwt  mention  tlie  name  of  the  derrue,  Halmied-Abdalah, 
or  thy  head  will  pay  the  fcrfeit,  and and  cure  the  child/ 

Gnstavus  refused  the  profiered  gold ;  and  whether  from  a  natural 
disinterestedness^  or  fi>r  the  purpose  of  a  little  display,  he  todc  the  purse 
giTen  to  him  by  the  father  of  Mariam,  and  scattered  its  contents  upon 
the  pavement. 

'  Allah  be  praised ! '  said  the  dervise ;  '  thou  art  a  man,'  and  he 
dialled. 

Gustavus  remained  silent  respecting  the  dervise,  but  he  was  desirous 
of  Bflcertaining  scnnething  about  the  father  of  Mariam.  He  learned 
that  his  name  was  Abou-Abdalah ;  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet ;  that  he  was  Gaemacan-Miri-Alay,  or  cdonel  and  aid-de-camp 
to  Mahmond.  Bdng  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  learning,  the  Sultan 
made  him  a  kind  of  private  secretary,  whose  ready  pen  composed,  or 
at  least  copied,  all  the  principal  dispatches  of  the  d^van.  Abou-Abda- 
laii  was  therefore  a  superior  officer,  and  a  favorite,  whose  influence  was 
a  frequent  source  of  tmeasiness  to  the  viziers.  He  had  come  from  Da- 
mascus to  Constantinople  when  his  daughter  was  an  infant,  and,  thanks 
ta  the  influence  of  Ihe  Governor  of  Damascus,  had  advanced  himself 
st  court.  Gustavus,  ailer  becoming  possessed  of  this  information, 
returned  to  see  his  patient. 

He  was  much  astonished  at  being  always  freely  admitted  into  the 
young  girl's  chamber,  whether  her  father  was  at  home  or  abroad ;  and 
the  absence  of  Abou-Abdalah  was  frequent ;  for  the  duties  of  his  posi* 
tion  constantly  called  him  to  the  divan,  or  near  the  person  of  Mah* 
moud.  Gustavus  availed  himself  of  the  liberty  allowed  him  to  impart 
to  the  beautiful  Mariam  Ihe  sentiments  of  his  heart.  His  love  increased 
at  each  visit,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  returned.  The  only 
witness  to  their  meetings  was  the  old  negress,  who  did  not  understand 
French,  and  who,  moreover,  had  so  great  an  attachment  for  Mariam 
that  she  was  incapable  of  betraying  her.  Far  from  being  a  trouble- 
some Argus,  the  old  woman  would  shut  her  eyes  when  they  were  toge^ 
ther,  and  this  real  or  feigned  sleep  favored  still  more  the  sweet  intimacy 
of  the  two  lovers. 

•  People  are  greatly  decdved  in  France  with  regard  to  the  customs 
of  the  East,*  thought  Gustavus.  *  It  is  easier  to  gain  admission  into 
the  chamber  of  a  young  lady  in  Constantinople  than  into  the  boudoir 
of  one  of  our  coquettes  ;  providing,  however,  one  is  a  physician.'  But 
the  angular  conduct  of  Abou-Abdalah  must  have  had  a  motive ;  and, 
even  supposing  that  it  was  caused  hy  an  absence  of  those  prejudices 
which  characterize  his  countrymen,  the  mutual  love  of  Gustavus  and 
Mariam  could  only  result  in  a  fatal  issue. 

'As  soon  as  the  Caemacan-Miri-Alay  discovers  me,'  thought  Gustavus, 
he  will  have  me  decapitated,  and  will  perhaps  sew  Mariam  up  in  a 
bag  and  cast  her  into  the  Bosphorus.     Oh  !  what  a  sad  fate ! ' 

But  an  occurrence  perhi^  equally  sad  could  not  fail  to  ha^i^n. 
Mariam  was  cured,  for  the  measles  is  frequently  a  trifling  disease, 
easily  relieved  by  a  skillful  physician,  and  Abou-Abdalah  sa^  to  Gu9- 
tavQs: 

*  You  have  preserved  the  life  of  my  child,  Sir ;  thfflfefore,  aeoept  Ais 
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diamoad  ring,  which  she  asks  you  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  her,  and 
recelTe  the  thanks  of  her  father.' 

The  door  of  Mahmoud's  faTorite  closed  upon  the  young  physician, 
no  more  to  be  reopened  to  him.  As  he  was  leaving  the  street  with  a  sad 
heart,  and  almost  in  despair,  the  Dervise  Hahmed  suddenly  appeared 
before  him.  The  day  was  about  declining,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  streets  would  be  surrendered  to  tiiose  troops  of  wandering 
dogs,  which  are  one  of  the  scouiges  of  Constantinople.  May  Heaven 
bless  the  Christian ! '  said  the  dervise  :  *  thou  hast  cured  the  child,  and 
ihou  hast  not  breathed  the  name  of  Hahmed.  Now  listen  to  me  :  thou 
lovest  Maiiam,  and  she  has  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  with  the  honey 
of  your  gilded  words,  and  the  softness  of  your  blue  eyes.  Do  not  deny 
it.  I  know  all ;  for  the  angel  Gabriel  has  told  me.  Thou  dost  not 
hope  to  re-behold  her,  but  thou  shalt  see  her  again  very  soon ;  yes,  even 
beiore  the  sun,  whose  last  rays  gild  yonder  minaret,  which  Ihou  mayst 
behold  to  the  left,  shall  return  to-morrow  to  re-gild  it  again.  But  harkl 
I  hear  a  noise.' 

Gustavus  inclined  his  head  to  listen. 

'  It  is  a  messenger  from  the  Sultan,'  continued  the  dervise, '  with  an 
order  to  Abou-AbdiEdah  to  go  to  his  master,  who  is  in  need  of  his  advice, 
or  of  his  pen.* 

A  janizary  passed  before  them,  stopped  a  moment  before  Aboii-Abda- 
lah's  door,  and  then  continued  on  his  way.  Some  moments  afterward 
Abou-Abdalah  came  out  of  his  house  wrapped  up  in  a  birred  cloak. 
The  dervise  made  a  bound,  struck  the  Caemacan-Miri-Alay  with  his 
yatagan,  and  stretched  him  dead  at  his  feet ;  then,  seating  himself  upon 
the  ^ill  quivering  body,  said  to  the  young  man,  who  stood  mute  with 
fear  and  astonishment,  '  Thou  thinkest  I  have  killed  the  father  of  her 
whom  thou  lovest ;  undeceive  thyself;  I  have  killed  the  murderer  of 
Mariam's  £Either.  Listen  to  me.  Eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  wbb 
but  a  child,  I  lived  at  Damascus,  with  my  brother,  At^u-Abdalah.  We 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  vizier,  who  governed  that  province  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan,  and  we  were  happy.  His  highness,  God  bless 
liim  !  sent  an  order  to  my  brother,  Abou-Abdalah,  to  come  to  him ;  for 
ha  had  need  of  his  services  at  court,  and  in  the  army.  The  Sultan  had 
never  seen  my  brother,  but  he  knew  him  to  be  a  good  soldier,  and 
skilled  in  tracing  our  Turkish  and  Arabic  characters,  as  well  as  inspeak- 
ing  several  European  languages.  He  was  obliged  to  obey.  Beside,  it 
was  a  fortune  for  our  family.  The  vizier  of  Damascus  wished  me  to 
remain  with  him,  and  my  brother  departed,  vidth  his  daughter,  Mariam, 
who  was  then  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  anegress,  to  take  charge  of  the 
infant.  The  people  of  Damascus  remembered  afterward  that  a  Rus- 
sian, by  the  name  of  Alexis  Nisicoff,  had  left  the  city  at  the  same  time. 
Now  this  is  what  took  place  at  Constantinople.  Abou-Abdalah  had- 
scarcely  entered  this  house  before  Nisicoff,  that  northern  wolf,  clothed 
in  the  skin  of  a  fox,  entered  likewise,  and,  putting  my  brother  to  death, 
buried  his  body  under  the  slabs  of  the  marble  court  which  you  have  seen ; 
ha  then  assumed  his  name,  Uxk  jpossession  of  his  papers,  his  daughter, 
and  his  fortune ;  and,  clothing  himself  in  his  garments,  went  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Sultan  as  the  true  Abou-Abdalah.    He  spired 
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the  life  of  the  negress,  beeause  she  had  a  brother  who  was  a  eunuch, 
and  employed  in  the  seraglio  ;  but  he  bribed  her  to  ke^  the  secret,  and 
made  her  swear  on  the  Koran  that  she  would  reveal  nothing.  He  like- 
wise threatened  to  kill  Mariam,  whom  the  negress  tenderly  loved,  if  ahd 
betrayed  him.  The  Sultan  was  the  dupe  of  the  murderer,  and  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  has  intrusted  him  with  the  secrets  of  the  empire,  which 
the  infidel  has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  his  sovereign  of  the  north. 
I  grew  up  in  Damascus,'  added  the  dervise,  with  a  fierce  look,  as  he 
strack  the  body  of  his  enemy  with  his  yatagan.  '  I  was  ever  desirous 
of  rejoining  my  brother,  but  the  vizier  detained  me  near  him,  for  I  was 
his  Aga.  At  length  I  joined  the  order  of  the  dervises  for  the  purpose 
of  fireeing  myself  from  the  vizier  and  becoming  more  the  master  of  my 
own  actions.  I  have  been  at  Constantinople  for  three  months,  and 
Cora,  the  old  negress  —  Cora,  whom  my  good  fortime  threw  in  my  way 
on  my  arrival,  and  who,  through  fear  or  afiection,  wished  to  keep  me 
away  firom  the  house  —  Cora,  whom  I  threatened  with  my  yatagan, 
revealed  to  me  every  thing.  Congratulate  me,  Christiair,  for  I  am 
revenged.  The  Sultan  knows  all ;  and  it  is  he  who  sent  the  janizary, 
and  thus  deUvered  up  the  victim  to  my  sword.  But  the  afiair  is  not 
yet  terminated.  Behold  those  men  who  are  approaching  us  :  they  are 
the  gardeners  of  Mahmoud ;  they  are  coming  to  raise  the  slabs  in  the 
court  of  marble ;  and  if  the  body  of  my  brother  is  not  found  buried  un- 
derneath them,  as  the  old  negress  has  stated,  if  the  wily  spy  of  the 
RnsBJan  emperor  has  removed  the  body  elsewhere,  I  will  forfeit  my  head. 
That  which  is  written  is  written.' 

The  dervise  hereupon  arose,  and,  spuming  the  body  with  his  fixyt, 
^rteied  the  house,  with  a  careless  air,  at  the  head  of  Mahmoud's 
woikm^i. 

*  The  sixth  slab,  behind  the  fotmtain,'  said  the  negress,  Cora,  with  a 
fifaiill  voice. 

The  slabs  were  raised,  and,  digging  down  about  a  foot,  they  £iund 
the  skeleton  of  Abou-Abdalah.  The  dervise  kissed  the  precious  relics, 
then,  turning  toward  Gustavus,  his  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  said : 

*  Christian,  Mariam  is  thine.  The  Sultan  bestows  upon  her  the  for- 
tone  of  the  murderet  of  her  father,  and  she  is  richer  now  than  all  die 
daughters  of  the  East.  The  child  is  a  Christian  ;  for  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Grecian  lady,  who,  in  dying,  asked  my  brother  to  have  die 
in&nt  baptized.  Abou-Abdalah  promised  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
he  fulfilled  his  promise,  for  the  children  of  the  Prophet  keep  their  word. 
Take  her,  with  all  her  wealth,  for  the  Sultan  desires  that  nothing  may 
remain  to  remind  him  of  the  Russian  spy ;  even  this  house  will  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  value  thereof  paid  to  you.' 

Gustavus  did  not  hear  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  for  he  was  in 
the  arms  of  Mariam.  The  next  day  the  young  man  went  to  call  upon 
our  ambassador. 

'  I  have  come  to  take  leave  of  your  excellency,'  said  he. 

'  Oh  1  oh  !  my  young  countr3ncnan,  are  you  goiog  already  ?  You 
were  to  remain  six  months  at  ConstantiD0ple.  Is  it  the  plague  which 
drives  you  away  ? ' 

'  No,  ^,  it  is  love.' 
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*  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  elope  with  a  Sultana  f ' 

<  No,  Sir ;  but  the  Oommander  of  the  Faithful  himself,  his  highneaB> 
Bfahmoud,  wishes  me  to  marry.' 

'  You  do  well  to  depart,  my  young  friend ;  for,  although  you  are  a 
Frenchman,  which  is  some  guarantee,  the  town  is  not  safe.  Last  even- 
ing an  officer  of  the  Sultan's  household  was  assassinated  in  the  street, 
ai^  this  morning  two  Russian  dragomen  were  found  strangled  in  their 
beds.' 

'  That  makes  three  Russians,  Sir.' 

'  How  three  Russians  ? ' 

Hereupon  Gustavus  recounted  to  the  ambassador  the  history  we  have 
just  narrated. 

The  Dervise,  Hahmed,  became  the  favorite  of  Mahmoud,  and  he 
was  of  great  use  to  him  the  following  year,  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  janizaries.  Gustavus  Raimbaud  returned  to  Toulouse,  with 
Mariam,  where  they  were  married. 

For  many  years  afterward,  in  Toulouse,  Madame  Raimbaud  went 
by  the  name  of  the  beautiful  Greek ;  and  at  the  present  time,  although 
her  face  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  beautiful  oval,  and  her  raven  lo(^ 
are  besprinkled  with  silvery  hairs,  she  still  shows  the  marks  of  her  for 
mer  beauty. 


STORM-NIGHT         ECHOES. 

EoHoma  sweetly  from  the  past, 

'T  is  an  angel-voice  I  hear ; 
Bell-like  now  it  wells  around  me, 

While  mj  sool  lies  drear : 
Then  it  dieth  on  the  blast 

Ah  1  mj  soul,  such  nights  as  this 
Dreary  thoughts  round  thee  are  growinfj, 
Bound  thee  alone. 

Echoing  sternly  from  the  past, 
'T  is  the  voice  of  Fate  I  hear ; 

But  that  voice  to  me  no  longer 
Brings  the  thought  of  fear. 

All  my  hopes,  like  echoes  last, 
Have  died  my  soul,  such  nights  as  this : 

Fighting  with  the  conqueror  Fate, 
Fighting  alone. 

Echoing  ever  from  the  past, 

These  two  voices  haunt  me  here ; 
They  are  gone  I  but  like  an  echo 

From  the  distance  reappear, 
And  fade  and  die,  unite  at  last : 
•     Ah  I  my  soul,  these  echoes  both 
Have  joined,  to  die  with  thee  no  more, 
No  more  alone  I 
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Sfi  JKcUter  Bad. 

Moloch,  all  rooBting, 
Terrible-toasting^ 
Red-hot,  tremendous, 
Bearer  stupendoos  1 

List  to  our  prayer. 
Scorcher  of  babyhood  I 
Father  of  fire  and  blood  I 
€k>d  of  the  barbacued, 
ScoUoped,  fried,  broiled,  and  Btewed  i 
Look  from  ^y  lair  I 
Glanoe  from  thy  flames  eternal, 
With  glowing  eye  infernal, 
While  we  thy  rites  prepare  t 

Now  'neath  the  mighty  idol-fires  are  gleaming, 
While  all  around  the  victim-girls  are  screaming ; 
And  hotter  still  the  awfUl  flames  are  flaring, 
With  drums  loud  rattling,  Syrian  trumpets  blaring. 
List  to  the  rip  and  the  roar  of  the  song ! 
For  thy  priests  are  awake  and  go  screammg  along: 
'  Moloch  BaaiMolochimt 
Moloch  d  Ccsmaimf 
One  god  and  many  gods  I 
All  f^  and  any  gods  I 
Greatest  of  all,  by  odds, 
MoLOOH,  ^e  homed ! 
Titan,  blood-reveling, 
Terror-bedeviling, 
AU-to-hell-leveling, 
Scomers  and  scorned, 
Sober  and  corned  1 ' 

Now,  with  the  holy  poker, 
Forth  comes  the  Saobxd  Stokbb. 
His  is  the  solemn  task  to  stir  the  coals, 
And  pitch  the  screaming  in&nts  in  the  holes ; 
The  seven  holes  within  thy  brazen  side. 
Where  they,  in  anguish  dire,  are  tortured,  grilled,  and  fried. 
Lo !  he  advances,  'mid  clattering  lances, 
And  rough-ringing  rattle,  like  devils  in  battle, 
While  bucklers  are  crashmg  and  sdmetars  flashing. 
And  blood-drunken  priests  at  each  other  go  slashing ; 
Pounding  and  banging  with  censer  and  axe, 
Hitting  each  other  such  horrible  whaicks : 
While  the  marble  floor 
Is  gushing  with  gore. 
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List  to  the  rout  and  horrible  shout  1 
Mcioch  t  BdL  Jioloch !  —  our>lood  nins  outi 
And  the  fire 
Burns  higher, 
WhUe  through  smoke,  and  o'er  scream,  and  cnckling  flame, 
A  terrible  voice  is  heard  to  proclaim : 
'  The  fight  is  freel  —  there  is  naught  to  paj ; 
Go  in  if  ye  will,  and  win  if  ye  may : 
For  the  honor  of  Moloch, 
The  child  of  the  Draqon  1 
The  buU-headed  Molooh, 
The  sire  of  the  Dbagon  ! 
The  horrible  Moloch, 
The  brother  of  Dagon! 
Strike  in  and  win,  ye  children  of  sin, 
Thou£^  ye  come  out  with  never  a  rag  on ! ' 

List  to  the  ftirious  prayer 
Of  maddened  votaries  who  scream  for  gore, 
Or  hoarsely  pant,  '  More  blood  I  great  Molooh,  Uood  I 

More  death!  Hell-FathebI — mobbI! 
We  thirst,  we  pant  for  torture  I  give  us  pains, 
And  horrid  agonies  I     Oh  I  crush  our  veins  I 
Melt  down  all  life  in  one  tormenting  flood  I 

Oh  I  Molooh!  all-destroying  1 

Of  ang^uiah  never  cloying  1 
Grant  us  inedible,  tremendous  pain. 
That  we  may  rise  in  holier  life  again  I ' 

0*er  the  infernal  storm 
Rises  the  demon  form 
Of  the  great  brazen  idol,  roaring  hot ; 
Dazzling,  intensely  white. 
The  eztremest  piteh  of  light ; 
In  which  the  innocent  babes  must  g^  to  pot  I 
Lo  i  all  is  ready  1    O'er  the  silver  bridge, 
Which  spans  a  thousand  cubits  high  in  air, 
Slow  march  the  monstrous  priests, 
Like  giants  along  a  mountain  ridge ; 
Great,  bloody,  stem,  and  bare. 
Dreadful  they  seem. 
As  devils  in  a  dream ; 
And  all  the  raving  mob  with  joy  is  wfld, 
For  every  clergyman  doth  hold  a  child  I 

They  stand  o'er  the  burning  god ; 

No  farther  can  they  go. 
Now  hold  your  breath. 
For  you  *11  witness  death ! 
There !  there !  by  BaalphegobI    I  told  you  so ! 

For  the  first,  with  steady  aim, 
Looks  straight  into  the  idol's  scorching  womb ; 
Then,  grasping  by  the  leg  an  infant  boy. 
He  whirls  him  thrice  around  his  head  with  joy, 
And  slings  him  smack  into  the  burning  tomb  I 

A  heart-felt  grunt  of  joy  ineffable 
Buns  through  the  multitude ;  they  're  &int  with  bliss ; 
And  pious  rapture  thrills  in  every  heart, 
Ab  loud  they  cry,  '  Great  BaalI  was  ever  sight  like  this? ' 
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But  now  they  're  thrown  by  scores ; 
The  air  is  full  of  ^ying  innocence  I 
Again  I 
AgainI  I 
Againt!! 
Until  the  last  priest  sings, 
Aa  round  and  round  a  babe  he  swings : 

*  We^re  burnt  up  all  this  lot  I  — fetch  out  the  men  I ' 
And  loud  the  chorus  rings: 

'Great  Father  I  mighty  Moloch  1  hear  our  prayer. 

Accept  the  victims  which  we  offer  thee  I 

Pot  we  haye  brought,  ready  for  sacrifice, 

Men  of  tremendous  crimes,  of  tastes  depraved, 

With  every  sense  unnatural.    We  have  found, 

After  great  search  in  many  a  distant  clime, 

Men  who  ne'er  gazed  with  joy  on  spouting  blood, 

Nor  loved  to  look  on  torture ;  men  who  shunned 

The  maddening  ecstasies  of  drunkenness  I 

Tea,  who  have  led  an  impious  sober  life^ 

And  never  shared  the  wild  and  UiriUing  rites 

Of  Abhtaroth  or  Benoth.    Take  them  all ; 

Remove  their  vile  and  sinful  influence. 

And  purify  them  in  thy  cleansing  fire ; 

So  that  at  last  they  may  return  to  efurth 

With  holy  natural  tastes  and  sound  desires, 

And  a  r^ned  love  for  blood  and  wine. 

And  every  other  consecrated  joy  I ' 

Loud  roars  the  infuriate  crowd  in  wild  disgust, 
As  these  vile  victims  feed  the  sacred  fiiune. 
'  Te&  bum  *em  up.    Behold  I  the  gods  are  just  I 
V  engeance  is  certam,  though  her  feet  be  lame  I ' 
They  fall  in  the  dreadfld  fire; 

One  smge,  and  they  're  puffed  away. 
As  gauze-winged,  files  expire. 
When  into  f\imaces  they  find  their  way. 
And  as  each  soul  whirls  ofi^  whirls  off  in  blinding  smoke, 
There  rises  flx>m  great  Moloch's  brazen  head, 
Which  glares  above  the  clouds  in  smouldering  red, 
A  wild,  infernal,  gratjng,  beastly  bray ; 
A  Gty  to  night-mare  Nature  in  her  sleep : 
A  horrid  sound  —  ten  thousand  octaves  deep ; 
A  g^wl  which  makes  the  mighty  temple  nod ; 
The  awM  joy-cry  of  a  drunken  god  I 

The  fire  hath  ceased.    We  wcdt 
Before  the  golden  gate, 
Beading  the  prayer  of  death  from  earthen  scroll. 
In  arrow-headed  words  which  pierce  the  souL 
List  to  the  rising  hum  1 
The  Pbiestesses  have  come  1 
Through  curling  smoke  we  see  their  black  eyes  swim, 
While  blood  is  plashing  o'er  each  ivory  limb. 
Beauty  on  beauty  crowds  in  quivering  throng. 
While  from  their  lips  bursts  forth  the  eternal  song : 
*Baal,  Moloch,  Ashtaboth! 
Father  and  mother  both  I 
Serpent-child  and  serpent-slrol 
Spirit  of  the  endless  fire ! 
Soul  of  the  mighty  sun  I 
Male-female — two  and  one  t 
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Scar  of  the  morning  I 
All-heayen-adoming ! 
Queen  of  the  realm  of  night  i 
Lord  of  the  land  of  night  1 
High  in  thj  moon-ark  thou  sailest  above 
Astaetb-Mtlitta  in  beauty  and  love ; 
Deep  in  the  earth  is  thy  hell-flaming  bed, 
Baal-Moloch  1  — parent  of  darkness  and  dread  L 
Nus-Aeooh,  Nisrooh — the  living  and  deadl  * 
Here  the  priests  give  a  yell 
At  the  mention  of  hell, 
And  the  voice  of  the  maidens  in  wavering  swell, 
Bings  out  like  the  chime  of  a  musical  beU; 
But  it  dies  away  in  a  thrill  of  love, 
Like  the  last  &mt  coo  of  Astartb's  dove ; 
For  it  seems  by  the  scent, 
Which  just  up-went, 
Or  went  up  from  the  altars  in  blue  clouds  whirling, 
Above  and  below  in  the  light  draught  curling ; 
All  heads  and  all  hearts  and  all  senses  turning, 
That  something  excessively  nice  is  burning : 
As  if  the  soft  perfume 
Of  every  flower  in  bloom, 
From  Nineveh  to  Babylon, 
Were  centered  in  the  room. 
While  laint  and  soft  at  first,  from  note  to  note, 

Delicious  music  winds  its  wanton  way : 
Melting  voluptuous,  it  seems  to  float 
Upon  the  perfUmed  clouds,  and 
Shun  the 
Light  of 
Day: 
While  o*er  the  doors  which  light  the  marble  hall. 
Transparent  crimson  curtains  softly  fall ; 
How  wondrously  lovely  the  priestesses  seem ! 
How  tiieir  long  eyes  glance, 
As  they  float  in  the  dance, 
And  their  voices  roll  to  the  core  of  the  soul, 
As  their  white  forms  swim  in  a  wine-colored  gleam. 
*  We  are  chosen  for  beauty ; 
Lave  is  our  duty; 
Death  is  revival,  and  life  is  a  dream. 
Come,  oh !  come  I  for  we  wait  too  long: 
AsTAETE  hath  sent  us  with  eyes  and  with  song, 
To  float  in  her  endless  stream  1 
In  the  hving  river, 
Whose  waters  quiver 
Around  the  serpent  for  ever  and  ever  I 
Astaete-Moloch-BaAl  1  great  mother-sire  I 
Q?hou  too  hast  passed  through  darkness  and  the  flood ; 
Male  in  the  female  ark,  strength  and  desire ! 
Even  thou  wert  conquered  by  the  Typhon  brood ; 
The  giant  hell  of  evil,  pain  and  blood ; 
The  death-night  of  the  waters  I  but  within 
Thy  scattered  limbs  still  glowed  eternal  life. 
And  long  they  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  sin, 
Till  placed  together  in  thine  ark  and  wife, 
Thine  other  sel^  within  whose  closed  horns 
Thou  swam'st  for  forty  days,  and  in  that  time 
Qav^st  birth  to  the  Triad,  who  in  double  forms 
Made  with  their  mother-sire  the  Ogdoad  sublime, 
The  great  cabiri  of  earth's  dawning  prime.'  ^^  t 
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Such  was  the  awfbl  song  of  life  and  deathi 

How  THAMMTJZ-OBPHEUs-ADOir  paflsedaway, 
And  came  again  to  freshened  love  and  breath ; 

And  how  revival  foUoweth  daric  decay. 
But  to  tell  the  truth  and  the  &ct8  to  admit) 
This  perverslfication 
Of  revelation 
Did  iCi  prove,  on  the  whole,  to  be  much  of  a  hit ; 
Por  except  by  the  priests  and  some  others  exempt, 
It  was  treated  with  very  oblivious  contempt  : 
For  the  multitude  all, 
The  great  and  the  smaU, 
"Were  yelling  in  one  rip-roarious  throng. 
And  going  it  very,  excessive^  strong. 
*T  is  true  that  the  priestesses  stopped  the  slang^ter, 
But  'twas  done  in  a  way, 
I  'm  compelled  to  say. 
Like  soothing  a  bum  with  scalding  water ; 
For  they  served  spiced  wine  out,  hot  frc«n  tiie  vat, 
In  louA  goblets,  and  plenty  at  that ; 
And  with  burning  words  and  Ranees  tender, 
Kxciting  to  drink, 
With  many  a  wink, 
As  you  well  may  think, 
Soon  steamed  them  all  up  to  a  high-pressure  bendw ; 
For  the  curtains  fell,  and  a  horrible  yell, 
And  a  dreadful  rout. 
As  the  lights  went  out, 
Went  up  from  the  mass  in  a  roof-splitting  swelL 
*  Typhon  hath  got  us  I  —  'tiadarki  'tis  dark! 
The  flood  rages  round !  — we  're  at  sea  in  tiie  ark  I 
Suoooth-jll-Bekoth  1  —  I  'm  fixed  at  last  1 
BAAL-BEBiTH-AsifA  I  —  WO  're  perishmg  &8t  I 
The  waves  —  the  waters  rise  over  our  head  I 
MoL  —  Ba  —  Bel — Moloch  I  —  we  're  dying !  — .  we  're  dead! ' 

Throw  wide  the  ocean-gate. 
Where  Baook  sits  in  state  1 
Oast  off  the  curtains:  let  the  young  day  in  1 
The  first  red  flush  of  mom, 
The  cool  breeze  newly  bom ! 
Lo!  in  the  East  dim  sinks  the  queenly  start 
Lo  1  o'er  the  horizon  pales  the  crescent  moon  I 
To  an,  as  (Mice  to  Baal,  be  new  life  given ; 
Enjoy  your  life,  for  death  must  follow  soon  \ 
But  first  let  each  one  take, 
Ere  ye  these  walls  forsake, 
The  mystic  honey-cake : 
The  type  of  birtii  —  the  all-reviving  food ; 
For  honey  is  the  life  of  flowers ; 
T?he  soul  of  Nature's  loveliest  powers, 
Mbl-Dba,  Melitta,  Mblicarta  ! 
Mel !  —  holy  syllable  and  beauty's  blood  I 

Mel,  MsLi — reviving  MelI 
Sweetest  of  tastes!  — bom  of  the  sweetest  smell ! 
Farewell  1  —  the  dying  swell 
Peals  like  a  distant  bell  I 
Kbl-BAa,  M^la-Mel  ! 
Farewell!  'tis  well! 
Go  forth!    In  peaoel 
FabewellI 
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Yon  look  all  along  the  desks,  glance  at  the  groap  around  the  grate, 
and  find  not  one  faimliar  face.  The  teacher,  at  the  high  table,  haa  a 
stifii  cross  ahr ;  you  begin  to  dislike  her  this  moment,  and  you  ask  the 
girl  next  you  what  is  her  name.  '  No  talking ! '  rings  in  your  ears,  and 
you  bend  your  head  down  to  hide  your  blushes.  The  girl  next  you  jogs 
your  elbow,  and  scribbles  on  her  slate, '  Miss  Maitland.*  You  begin  to 
feel  Tery  uncomfortable.  Those  argns  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you,  trying 
to  look  through  your  very  soul,  to  find  of  what  it  is  made. 

What  a  relief  to  hear  the  beU  tick !  *  Study  is  over !  *  cry  the  gids  ; 
and  for  a  few  minutes,  questions  and  answers  roar  in  your  ears,  and  you 
wonder  how  each  one  can  distinguish  which  is  meant  for  her.  The 
lioise  seems  more  terrible  in  comparison  with  the  previous  intense  still- 
ness. Now  the  confusion  calms  a  little.  A  knot  of  girls  gather  around 
and  commence  catechising  you. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  *  asks  a  pretty  girl,  taking  your  hand 
in  one  of  hers,  and  with  the  other  twining  your  long  curls. 

*  Fanny *  you  answer,  bashfully. 

'  Oh !  what  a  love  of  a  name ! '  ones  your  pretty  friend.  'And  do 
you  love  fun  ?     You  look  as  though  you  might.' 

You  brighten  up  instantly.  *  Indeed  I  do  !  But  do  you  ever  have 
fun  here  ?  '  and  you  glance  around  the  walls  in  grim  disdain. 

'  Wait  and  see  !  *  says  a  merry-eyed  girl,  with  a  knowing  toss  of  her 
head.    You  look  up  at  her  and  ask,  abruptly,  '  What  is  your  name  ? ' 

'  Kate,  but  the  girls  call  me  Maurice,  because  there  are  so  many 
Kates.    Maurice  is  my  last  name. 

*  I  know  I  shall  like  you,'  you  say,  with  a  smile,  and  in  five  minutes 
Kate  and  you  are  the  best  jfriends  in  the  world. 

Now  a  bell  rings  again.  The  girls  exclaim,  *  Ohl  dear ! '  andyouare 
informed  that  it  is  the  signal  to  go  up  stairs.  The  lady  abbess  enters, 
bows  with  pleasant  dignity  to  the  girls  around,  and  leads  you  off  to  your 
room. 

Here  you  are,  in  the  third  story ;  five  or  six  girls  are  i^  the  room, 
but  not  one  of  them  have  you  seen  down-stairs.  They  eye  you  suspi- 
ciously, and  talk  in  low  tones  to  each  other,  glancing  ever  and  ancm  at 
the  teacher,  who  sits  by  the  little  table  writing.  By-and-by  you  ven- 
ture to  ask  if  this  teacher  rooms  with  you  too.  *  Yes,  indeed !*  is  the 
quick  reply  ;  and  some  one  warns  you  to  hurry,  or  the  light  will  be  out 
before  you  are  half  ready. 

The  last  bell  rings :  out  goes  the  light.  You  hear  a  scrambling,  and 
find  yourself  in  total  darkness.  The  teacher  gropes  her  way  out  of  the 
room,  and  goes  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  her  consoeurs.  You  wonder 
what  haa  become  of  Kate,  wish  that  pretty  girl,  who  was  so  sociable, 
roomed  with  you,  and  you  go  to  sleep,  to  dream  of  to-morrow.     Homo- 
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dcknesB  has  not  come  near  yoa  yet ;  the  novelty  about  yon  quite  channs 
it  away. 

Just  as  you  Ml  into  a  doze,  ihe  door  opens  and  the  teacher  it^enteis. 
Yon  are  wide  awake  again.  She  dts  down  by  the  table  and  turns  over 
a  pile  of  the  girls^  copy-books.  She  glances  around,  catches  your  timid 
eye,  but  her  looks  fidl  darker  ;  she  utters  not  a  word.  *  What  a  disa- 
greeable thing  she  is  I '  you  murmur,  as  you  turn  toward  the  wall  and 
try  to  sleep. 

A  month  passes ;  you  are  one  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  school. 
Tou  study  faithfully,  win  the  head  of  your  class,  are  quite  in  the  good 
graces  of  Madame  Southard  herself ;  but  the  under-teachers  think  you 
the  most  vexatious  of  girls.  They  laugh  sometimes  at  your  queer  ways, 
and  original  notions  of  right  and  wtoDg,  but  it  only  serves  to  draw  the 
rules  the  tighter,  and  you  fairly  groan  beneath  the  legal  restrictions. 
You  tiy,  in  some  comer  of  the  school-discipline,  to  creep  away  from  the 
rules,  but  a  severer  code  confronts  you ;  you  are  doomed.  Little  by  lit- 
tle you  learn  to  transgress,  till  at  last  you  mind  only  those  which  you 
have  set  down  in  your  own  category  as  right  and  lawful. 

'  What  are  you  doing,  Miss  ?  '  You  look  up  with  a  shudder,  and 
meet  those  aigus  eyes. 

'  Only  reading,  Miss  Maitland.' 

'  Only  reading !  reading  what  ?  ' 

•  *  The  Vale  of  Cedars.'  * 

'  Pretty  work  for  a  young  lady  at  school ! '  Up  goes  the  desL  'And 
what  is  here  ?    What  would  Madame  Southard  say  ? ' 

'  I  do  n't  beUeve  she  would  say  any  thing  at  all.  She  is  not  half  as 
strict  as  you  are.  Miss  Maitland.' 

Miss  Maitland  only  aooiles  confidently,  and  begins  to  enumerate  the 
contents  of  your  desk  :  * '  Home  Influence,'  'A  Mother's  Eecompense.' 
Why,  I  think  Miss  Aguilar  must  be  a  favorite  author.' 

'  Then  you  have  re^  them,  dear  Miss  Maitland !  Are  they  not 
charming  ?     Oh  1  I  so  love  Grace * 

'  Silence  ! '  screeches  Miss  Maitland,  her  brow  wrinkled  with  frowns. 
You  check  your  enthusiasm  without  a  second  invitation. 

•  •  David  Go|^rfield  ! '  Really,  what  will  come  next  ?  And  here 
are  the  poets,  too ;  Byron,  Moore,  and  Milton,  duite  a  circulating 
Ubraryr 

•  Do  n't  you  like  Lalla  Sookh  ? '  you  venture. 

Miss  Maitland  stares  at  you  with  surprise,  piles  up  your  treasures  on 
her  arm,  and  marches  off  in  triumph. 

The  next  night,  while  passing  through  her  room,  just  before  the  '  last 
bell,'  you  spy  her  laughing  over  your  darling  *  David  Copperfield,'  and 
hear  her  echo  to  Miss  Mince,  the  duenna  of  your  apartment,  *  Barkis  is 
willin'  I '     How  her  quiet  *  ha !  ha  1'  grates  on  your  ears ! 

Kate  invites  you  to  come  to  her  room  to-night.  '  What  is  going  on  ? ' 
you  ask ;  but  she  only  shakes  her  head  and  puts  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
as  Miss  Maitland's  shadow  darkens  the  door-way. 

'Are  we  all  here  ? '  asks  Kate,  an  hour  afterward,  as  five  or  six  girls 
dispose  themselves  about  the  room,  some  on  the  beds,  some  on  the 
OQxes,  the  chairs  being  monopolized  by  sundry  '  goodies.' 
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'How  did  you  get  off,  Lucy  f '  (it  is  eyeniiig  etudy-houid  down-staiis,) 
'  asks  Kate, 

'  Oh  I  I  haTe  a  bad  head-aohe ;  indeed,  I  must  deny  myself  a  slioe 
of  the  turkey,  I  fear;'  and  then  a  titter  goes  all  around,  while  some  whi»- 
per,'Hushr 

'And  you,  Maggie  t ' 

'  I  'm  excused  firam  study-hours,  thank  yon.  Uncle  says  I  must  not 
study  in  the  evening.' 

*  Well,  Fanny,  what  was  your  excusef '  ask  the  girls. 

'  Oh  i  I  excused  myself;  uiat  is,  took  French  leave.'  The  girls  laugh, 
and  ask  which  one  will  venture  to  obtain  some  salt.  You  hesitate. 
Visions  of  the  cross-looking  cook  and  Miss  Maitland  come  across  your 
mental  view  ;  nevertheless,  you  proffer  your  services,  and  down-stairs 
you  go.  You  hide  behind  the  music-rack  while  Miss  Mince  passes,  and 
vanish  down  the  third  stairK$a8e  just  as  Miss  Maitland  opens  the  school- 
room door.  You  meet  Madame  Southard,  step  respectfully  on  one  side, 
allowing  her  to  pass  on  wi1&  a  friendly  smile.  The  dining-room  is 
reached.    The  waiter  is  clearing  the  tables. 

'  Mary,  will  you  give  me  a  little  salt  ? ' 

'Salt,  Miss?    "What  do  you  want  of  salt?' 

'  Salt  is  good  for  several  purposes,  you  know.  It  seasons  the  animal 
viands  to  suit  the  gastronomic  taste  of  the  gourmand ;  it  serves  to  cheat 
the  imaginative  senses  of  the  girl  who  thinks  it  the  refined  essence  of 

the  extract  of  a  Southern  sugar-cane;  it ^  but  Mary  has  already 

vanished  into  the  closet,  half-£nghtened  out  of  her  senses,  and  produces 
the  salt,  wi1&  '  What  will  cook  say  ?  But  you  young  ladies  use  such  big 
words  there 's  no  understanding  them.' 

The  turkey  is  delicious.  What  matters  it  that  knives  and  forks  are 
missing  ?  Some  one  quotes  the  old  axiom, '  Fingeis  were  made  before 
forks,'  A  sheet  of  clean  paper  makes  an  excellent  plate.  The  lemon- 
ade is  luscious,  the  raisins  and  figs  delightful !  Well,  the  supper  goes 
off  finely,  and  you  do  not  much  mind  the  head-aches  in  the  morning ; 
not  much. 

You  become  great  friends  wil&  a  young  lady  from  the  South.  She 
likes  your  dadiing  spirit,  and  you  are  chimaaed  with  her  independent 
ways.  She  is  a  splendid  girl,  and  when  you  walk  with  her  in  the  school- 
procession  you  feel  quite  proud  of  your  partner.    When  Mr. ,  who 

met  you  yesterday,  asks  who  she  is,  you  fly  off  in  extensive  eulogies  on 
her  dispositbn  and  accomplishments ;  and  when  you  meet  Julie  in  the 
hall  again,  you  tell  her  you  have  a  compliment  lot  her,  and  she  says, 

*  I  *ve  one  for  you,  too.'   Then  comes,  *  What  is  it  ? '  and  *  Do  tell  me  I  * 

till  you  say, '  Mr. thinks  you  are  an  angel,'  and  she  says,  *  Miss 

Maitland  calls  you  a  perfect  witch.'  How  she  laughs  I  '  Thank  you 
for  your  information,'  you  say  coldly,  and  with  a  slight  bow  pass  on. 

Julia  has  some  one's  daguerreotype.  She  will  not  let  you  see  it  for 
a  long  while  ;  but  at  last  ^e  tells  yon  his  name  is  Harry,  and  you  say, 

*  It  is  a  sweet  name ! '  Then  she  opens  the  case.  How  handsome  he  is ! 
a  real  Spanish-looking  fellow,  with  goatee  and  moustache.  Yon  sigh, 
and  wonder  if  such  a  man  will  ever  love  you,  and  think  Julia  is  an 
astonishing  girl.     '  Now,  Fanny,  you  will  never  teU ! '  she  says  ear- 
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nesdy.  Ton  promise,  and  she  opens  a  handsome  locket,  which  she 
always  weais,  showing  you  the  &ce  of  a  fine-looking  man  of  about 
thirty. 

*  Why,  Julia,  this  is  your  brother ;  why  must  not  I  tell  ? ' 

'  Brother,  indeed  !  1  have  not  a  brother  in  the  Vorld.  That  is  what 
I  tell  the  girls,  because  they  are  so  impertinent ;  but  this  is  James. 
He  is  a  lawyer  down  town,  whom  I  have  met  at  my  guardian's.' 

'And  do  you  really  love  him,  Julia  9 ' 

'  Love  him  ?  What  an  innocent  little  thing  you  are  ! '  and  she  snaps 
her  fingers  and  dances  round  the  room. 

Julia  is  quite  confidential  to^ay.  She  opens  a  box  filled  with  HU 
lets-douXy  and  tells  you  these  are  all  firam  her  loTera.  One  is  signed 
Harry,  balf-a-dozen  James,  two  or  three  are  anonymous,  several  take 
fictitious  names,  such  as  Marmion,  Harold,  Fitz^axnes,  and  the  like,  and 
then  there  is  a  miscellaneous  bundle  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
One  praises  her  beauty,  another  her  mind ;  one  her  accomplishmente, 
another  her  noeet  simplicity ;  James  calls  her  his  artless  angel,  and 
Harry  addre^es  her  as  his  guileless  love.  Then  Julia  begins  to  enu- 
merate who  and  what  they  are.  Harry  is  a  young  collegian,  Sanford  a 
physician,  this  one  she  met  at  the  Springs,  and  that  one  —  she  —  don't 
know  who  he  is ;  she  never  oould  find  out  his  last  name ! 

Well,  you  leave  Julia's  room  to-day  wonderfully  enlightened,  do  n't 
you  f  You  call  to  mind  all  the  stories  of  woman's  love,  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing,  true ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  begin  to  suspect  this 
only  exists  in  novels.  You  think  you  will  flirt  too.  You  wave  your 
handkerchief  to  young  Morton  when  he  passes  the  vnndow,  drop  biUeU- 
doux  in  the  pew  at  church,  write  on  the  margin  of  the  prayer-books, 
etc.  This  goes  on  fi>r  three  or  four  weeks  ;  you  return  home  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  become  lonesome,  get  hold  of  '  CcBlebs  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,'  and  come  back  to  school  with  your  manners  quite  mended. 
YoQ  shun  Julia's  company  somewhat,  a^  when  she  whispers  and 
beckons,  'Here  comes  Morton ! '  you  say  bravely,  *  I  don't  care  I '  and 
pin  down  again  to  your  rhetoric. 

How  you  do  dislike  that  Miss  Wendall.  She  walks  about  the  school 
as  though  she  might  soil  her  shoes  on  the  boaxds,  turns  up  her  wide 
moath  at  every  thing  and  every  body,  and  seems  to  feel  too  good  to  be 
here.  You  ejaculate  mentally,  *  It  is  a  pity  she  is  here ! '  No,  she  does 
not  scorn  every  one.  She  taJ^  a  great  fancy  to  cme  girl,*  and  here  you 
see  demonstrated  the  proposition,  *  Extremes  meet.'  lozzie  is  as  sweet 
and  conciliatory  as  Miss  Wendall  is  proud  and  exacting,  a  sort  of 
medium  between  her  and  the  girls.  What  if  Miss  Wendall  is  a  mil- 
lionaire ;  there  are  girls  here  of  prouder  families  and  nobler  hearts, 
though  she  does  not  condescend  to  regard  them.  How  much  they  lose ! 
You  set  her  down  at  once  as  a  person  of  too  exalted  ideas  for  your  little 
lepublican  head,  and  when  you  see  the  girls  bowing  and  conceding  to 
this  yoxmg  tyrant,  who  does  not  even  thank  them  tor  their  favors,  you 
begin  to  think  you  have  been  betrayed  into  an  aristocracy. 

*  Politics,  slavery,  and  religion '  are  forbidden  subjects  of  discussion, 
hot  you  lance  away  at  the  aristocrats ;  draw  them  into  many  a  debate ; 
riddle  their  vnts  and  dissolve  their  arguments,  vrith  a  zeal  woi^v  of  & 
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better  cause.  By  dint  of  a  little  mother-vit  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
newspaper  politics,  which  yon  have  stored  while  reading  the  Congress- 
ional speeches  for  your  fa&er,  you  come  off  yictor,  and  rally  quite  a 
party  of  anti-aristocrats.  Your  best  fnead,  the  girl  you  love  most  in  the 
whole  school,  who  shares  with  you  her  oranges  and  apples,  for  whtnai 
you  love  to  elucidate  a  difficult  sentence  in  grammar,  you  find  is  opposed 
to  all  your  democratic  notions.  She  is  not  content  that  her  noble  sire's 
brow  IS  wreathed  with  laurels  won  on  well-fought  battle-fields ;  she 
sneers  when  you  read  a  paragraph  fiK)m  the  Trilnme,  (which  came 
firom  home  yesterday  in  the  capacity  of  outside-wrapper  of  a  fruit-cake,) 

E reclaiming  his  bright  prospects  for  the  next  presidency,  and  sighs,  '  If 
ither  was  only  an  earl,  or  a  count,  and  I  Lady  Blanche,  instead  of  plain 

Miss ! '     Bah !  how  often  do  you  bres^  lances  with  her  in  the 

half-hour  after  study ! 

Your  indifierence  to  Miss  Wendall  only  excites  that  lady's  interest. 
You  are  sitting  in  the  parlor  on  some  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
girls  all  play  company.  Lizzie  sits  between  you  and  the  sun  and  centre 
of  the  aristocracy.  Lizzie  becomes  the  circulating  medium  between 
Miss  Wendall  and  yourself.  You  are  reading,  as  is  allowed  on  like 
occasions,  but  hear  involuntarily  what  passes  between  your  neighbors. 
Miss  Wendall  whispers  to  Lizzie 

'  Ask  Miss if  she  lives  at .    There  is  agentleman  there  of 

her  name.' 

Lizzie  looks  at  the  ceiling,  taps  her  fi)ot  on  the  carpet,  turns  suddenly : 
*  Fanny,  do  you  live  at ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  live  at ,'  you  answer,  glancing  up  from  your  book  uncon- 

oemedly. 

Lizzie  whispers  to  Miss  Wendall, '  Yes.' 

*  Ask  if  she  visits  much  in  M ,'  breathes  Miss  Wendall  stealthily. 

This  time  Lizzie  asks  first,  *  What  are  you  reading ! ' 

You  tell  her, '  An  annual.^ 
'  What  story  ? '  still  questions  Lizzie. 

You  cannot  restrain  a  smile  as  you  glance  at  the  title,  '  Let  every 
one  mind  his  own  business.' 

*  Very  good  advice,'  simpers  Lizzie.     *  Do  you  visit  much  in  M ! ' 

Now  you  smile  a  very  wicked  smile.     *  Sometimes  :  it  is  according 

to  the  weather.' 

Miss  Wendall  laughs.     <  Is  n't  she  queer  ?  '    Lizzie  nods  assent. 

Miss  Wendall's  curiosity  is  appeased  lor  full  five  minutes ;  then  she 
whispers  again,  '  Ask  her  if  she  knows  Mary  S ?' 

Lizzie  is  a  little  confused,  but  she  cannot  neglect  the  request  of  her 
fiiend  and  patron. 

'  Do  you  know  Mary  S ? ' 

This  time  you  lay  down  your  book,  and  with  a  very  original  smile 
say  drolly,  *  Please  tell  Miss  Wendall  that  I  do  not  know  Miss  S * 

Miss  Wendall's  eyes  fall  beneath  your  quiet  gaze.  You  take  up  your 
book  again,  and  read  without  farther  interruption. 

To-night  you  are  very  home-sick ;  you  are  obliged  to  confess ;  the 
tears  come  and  come,  in  spite  of  all  that  you  can  do.  You  are  think- 
ing of  your  kind,  loving  mother,  of  your  father,  with  no  one  to  read  the 
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upeeches  for  him,  because  you  are  away  ;  of  your  little  daik-eyed  Bister 
and  baby-brother.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  you  have  been  home-dck. 
Among  the  crowd  there  is  not  one  can  enter  into  your  feelings  or  enjoy 
your  pleasures.  The  '  fun '  is  no  real  fun,  always  bringing  you  into 
trouble,  resulting  ever  in  lectures  and  new  rules.  But  to-night  you  are 
perfectly  wretched.  You  have  been  expecting  important  letters  from 
home,  and  they  have  not  come.  The  girls  ai^,  '  What  is  the  matter, 
Fanny  ? '  but  the  sobs  choke  your  utterance ;  you  cannot  tell.  At  last 
you  say, '  I  Ve  been  expecting  letters  these  three  days  from  home,  to  tell 

me  if  I  could  go  to-morrow,  and * 

'  Why,  there  was  a  basket'  came  for  you  to-day ! '  cries  one. 

*  A  boisket  ?     I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  it  I ' 

'  I  heard  Mrs.  Southard  tell  the  servant  to  bring  it  to  your  room.' 

*  Miss  Mince  pushes  back  her  chair  firom  the  table,  and  drags  your 
basket  from  a  comer.     '  Here  it  is.  Miss.' 

*  0  Miss  Mince !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  beforo  f  *  The 
*  last  bell  *  chimes  in  with  your  last  word. 

*  Not  another  word ! '  cries  Miss  Mince.     '  That  is  the  last  bell.' 
'  But  I  must  see  what  is  in  the  basket,'  you  urge. 

'  You  will  have  fifty  bad  marks  if  you  are  not  quiet  instantly.' 

'  But  can't  I  read  the  letters!  Indeed,  I  must  read  the  letters  ;  I 
would  rather  have  the  marks  than  not  know  what  they  say.'    . 

'  I  shall  blow  out  the  light,  and  I  forbid  your  looking  in  the  basket 
to-night' 

It  is  dark ;  it  is  cold ;  you  smother  your  sobs  in  the  pillow,  and 
dream  of  a  sea-monster  with  a  face  like  —  Miss  Mince's. 

At  home  you  were  called  a  genius.  Your  piano  performances  were 
a  village  wonder,  yourself  considered  quite  an  amateur.  Ah  !  well ! 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  write  home  that  you  are  taking  lessons  now  of  the 

celebrated  Madame  Z .     You  tell  your  old  friends  how  many 

admired  musicians  she  has  educated,  and  wish  that  Maud  might  enjoy 
this  privilege  with  yourself  But  this  is  written  after  one  lesson's 
experience  only  ;  the  second  brings  quite  a  change.  The  half-hour  is 
just  thirty  minutes  too  long  for  your  comfort,  and  you  leave  Madame 

Z 's  room  in  a  passion  of  tears.    Where  to  fly  to  hide  your  grief 

you  know  not.  The  rooms  and  halls  are  full  of  girls ;  so  you  rush  to 
the  baggage-room,  sit  down  on  your  trunk,  and  with  the  tears  stream- 
ing firom  your  eyes,  turn  over  a  thousand  ugly  thoughts  of  Madame 

Z .     How  her  little  eyes  twinkled  when  you  began  to  cry  !     You 

will  not  please  her  so  far  at  least  again ;  you  will  be  very  stoical. 

The  next  lesson  comes.     Madam  Z is  very  provoking.     She 

puts  her  hand  over  the  notes,  pretending  to  point  for  you,  and  then 
scolds  because  you  do  not  read  what  ia  under  it.  Perhaps  she  expects 
another  rare  treat  to-day ;  but  she  is  disappointed. 

'  Well,  why  do  you  not  go  on  ? '  questions  the  teacher. 

WTith  a  dash  of  courage  you  reply, '  Your  hand  is  not  transparent, 
Madame  Z .' 

A  flush  passes  over  her  fiice.    '  It  is  not,  eh ! ' 

The  tears  are  coming,  but  you  stare  at  the  notes,  and  will  not  let 
them  fall.     You  do  not  finger  right.    She  jerks  about  your  hands,  as 
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thou£:h  they  were  of  iron,  almoet  breakmg  your  fingers.  You  do  not 
keep  your  arms  stQl ;  she  pmches  them  till  they  are  numb. 

*  You  may  go ! '  You  look  at  her  a  moment,  gather  up  your  musie, 
and  leave  the  room,  trembling  with  anger  and  vexation.  You  think 
you  will  never  take  another  music-lesson ;  you  cannot  do  right ;  there 
IS  no  use  in  trying.  You  finger  badly,  sit  crooked,  blunder  over  the 
notes,  and  were  it  to  save  your  life,  you  could  not  do  difierently  while 

Madame  Z was  looking  on.     But  better  thoughts  come.     Your 

parents  are  expecting  much  fix)m  you  this  last  year  of  school,  so  you 

go  up  to  Madame  Z  again.     It  is  useless  to  recount  all  your 

struggles,  your  vain  attempts  to  please  ;  how  paralyzing  the  firowns  of 
your  teacher.  Not  a  word  of  encouragement  greets  you ;  not  a  syllable 
of  praise  urges  you  to  greater  efibrts. 

It  is  late  at  night ;  you  have  been  asleep  once,  but  now  you  are 
awakened  by  some  one  sobbing,  and  you  glance  around  the  room.  The 
light  is  still  burning  on  the  little  table.  There  lie  the  copy-books,  but 
Miss  Mince  is  leaning  against  the  bed,  and  it  is  she  that  is  crying.  In 
a  moment  you  forget  all  your  unkind  thoughts  ;  you  begin  to  thii^  per- 
haps, she  deemed  it  her  duty  to  act  thus  and  thus  ;  you  pity  her,  because 
she  is  sorrowful.  Almost  in  tears  yourself,  you  say,  gently,  *Are  you  ill, 
Miss  Mince  f    Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ? ' 

The  teacher  starts.     *  No,  tharJt  you.   You  should  be  asleep.' 

All  the  warmth  of  your  heart  is  thrown  back  upon  yourself ;  its  fidl 
gush  of  sympathy  is  frozen.  The  quick  rebound  of  feeling  staggers  you. 
You  weep  from  disappointment,  and  think  that  Miss  Mmce,  after  all, 

is  not  much  better  than  Madame  Z or  Miss  Maitland  ;  they  all 

have  hearts  of  stone. 

Vacation !  The  books  are  tumbled  into  the  trunks,  the  old  hats, 
band-boxes,  and  dresses  given  to  the  servants ;  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door  to  take  you  home.    Every  thing  has  gone  on  charmingly  for  the 

last  three  weeks ;  Madame  Z has  smiled  and  flattered  you,  doing 

you  quite  as  much  harm  as  before,  but  in  a  more  agreeable  way,  it  is 
true,  and  you  part  *  fair  foes,'  ynih.  a  smile  on  either  side.  After  all, 
you  wonder  how  so  much  music  has  got  into  your  head  by  such  means. 
Miss  Maitland  and  Miss  Mince  are  quite  conversable  in  virtue  of  a  fare- 
well present,  the  girls  are  lavish  in  protestations  of  continued  friendship, 
half  the  school  are  going  to  write  to  you.  You  have  acquitted  your- 
self well ;  visions  of  home  —  home  f  —  are  before  you  every  minute. 

And  here  you  are  at  last,  for  the  present  the  most  important  member 
of  the  household.  "Will  you  ever  sigh  for  these  days  again  ?  Will  you 
ever  ask  yourself  how  you  could  have  been  so  "wayward  and  petulant  ? 
Will  your  ideas  of  justice  change  ?  Will  you  never  be  so  unhappy 
again! 

THE  TBACHKR. 

You  are  sitting  by  the  taUe,  your  head  leaning  on  your  hand,  gazing 
into  the  grate.  A  tear  in  your  eye  ?  Why  is  this  ?  The  day's  work 
is  done,  the  books  are  all  laid  aside,  you  have  set  down  to  think.  Ah ! 
well  do  you  remember  when  all  this  precious  knowledge  was  garnered* 
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you  little  knew  for  what  I  You  thought  to  brighten  the  smiles  of  your 
loving  paients  by  your  success  at  school,  to  charm  your  brother  to  the 
home-hearth  by  your  songs  and  music,  to  direct  the  taste  of  the  little 
ones  by  your  own  accomplishments,  But  no,  it  is  far  difierent.  The 
home-circle  is  broken  ;  green  graves  dot  the  family  burial-lot ;  you  are 
alone !  When  cares  oppress,  dangers  assail,  and  difiiculti^  confront 
yoo,  you  think  a  moment  of  flying  home,  but  then  comes  the  wretched 
consciousness  of  your  bereavement  —  the  home  is  deserted. 

Glorious  thoughts  crowd  your  brain ;  you  think  of  proud  things ; 
noble  projects  start  before  you.  You  imagine  yourself  a  favored 
child  of  genius ;  triumph  follows  triumph ;  you  are  so  happy !  Yes, 
you  deem  that  this  might  be  ;  that  you  have  powers  within  you  to  wake 
the  slumbering  melody  of  many  a  heart ;  but  the  school  duties  claim 
all  your  attention  ;  you  must  struggle  on. 

It  is  late.  The  clock  strikes  twelve.  You  are  dreaming  still.  An- 
other form  bends  over  the  grate  ;  it  is  that  same  Miss  Maitland,  cold, 
rigid,  severe.  How  often  you  have  wished  to  unburden  your  heart  to 
her.  "What  a  relief  to  utter  these  trembling  longings  to  some  sympa- 
thetic soul !  But  she  repels  every  advance.  She  cannot  feel  with  you. 
Bom  in  poverty,  her  education  came  as  a  GoD-send ;  she  only  wonders 
how  any  one  can  be  so  ungrateful  as  you.  '  What  would  the  girl  do 
without  her  education?'  ^e  sometimes  says,  *  and  here  she  seems  to 
regret  she  has  the  opportunity  for  turning  it  to  advantage,  instead  of 
being  thankful  for  its  benefits.' 

Ah  1  she  is  old,  and  you  are  young,  very  young  to  be  a  teacher.  She 
does  not  realize  that  you  were  reared  in  luxury,  a  thing  unfit  for  hard- 
ships ;  a  treasured,  petted  child.  She  does  not  know  how  you  hate  this 
drudgery ;  how  irksome  it  is  to  repeat  all  day  the  tiresome  A,  B,  C,  or 
to  instill  into  dull  brains  some  notions  of  the  planets,  or  yet  to  teach 
stiff  fingers  to  play  gracefully. 

It  is  only  when  the  true  dignity  of  a  teacher  strikes  you  ;  when  you 
think  of  her  usefulness,  her  responsibility ;  when  you  see  her  leading  and 
training  noble  minds  which  do  credit  to  her  teachings,  it  is  only  then 
that  you  feel  your  station  a  pleasant  one,  and  your  eyes  flash  with  de- 
light You  watch  the  girls  that  leave  the  school,  see  them  becoming 
senseless  flirts,  vain,  trifling  things,  marrying  some  fop  as  silly  as  them- 
selves, wasting  their  talents,  wealth,  even  sacrificing  the  kindly  afieo- 
tions  of  their  hearts  in  their  chase  of  fashion,  and  you  do  not  envy  them, 
at  least. 

*  Come,  child,  the  fbre  is  getting  low,*  says  Miss  Maitland,  crossly. 
You  start ;  the  tears  spring  into  your  eyes ;  but  you  are  young,  and 
sleep  soimdly. 

It  is  very  early  when  you  rise,  but  still  you  must  hasten  through  with 
your  morning  devotions ;  for  there  are  the  children  to  dress,  the  bells  to 
nng,  the  de^  to  put  in  order,  and  all  this  must  be  done  before  an  early 
breakfast.  How  you  would  like  two  cups  of  coflee  !  but  you  also  are 
restricted  to  rules,  and  you  slyly  pour  half  of  your  warm  beverage  into 
the  cup  of  the  little  girl  next  you,  who  has  spilled  her  cofliee  oyer  the 
table.  This  little  act  makes  the  child  love  you.  You  go  up-stairs  feel- 
ing quite  happy,  though  you  are  pale,  and  cold,  and  hungry. 
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How  you  would  love  to  take  a  good  romp  with  the  girls  !  But  no ; 
you  must  put  on  a  stem  look,  and  censure  them  for  little  things  that 
mean  no  harm.  You  dare  not  even  smile  at  their  jokes  —  Miss  Maitland's 
eye  is  on  you  —  though  your  young  heart  bounds  with  sympathetic 
joy,  and  you  wish  —  oh !  how  fervently !  —  that  you  were  a  merry  child 
again. 

Class  follows  class.  The  girls  think  you  are  stupid  to-day.  They 
become  obstinate,  tormenting.  Your  pale  brow  wrinkles  into  frowns, 
your  lips  tremble  with  a  reproof;  but  the  girls  only  become  more  vexa- 
tious. They  little  know  how  sick  your  heart  is ;  how  faint  you  are 
with  this  tedious  labor ;  how  you  long,  even  more  than  they,  aye,  a 
thousand  times  more,  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  breathe  the  fre^,  glad 
air,  and  gaze  unforbidden  on  the  glorious  sky. 

That  girl  is  a  strange  compoimd  of  good  and  bad.  How  narrowly 
she  watches  you  !  how  she  does  deUght  to  catch  an  opportunity  to  vex 
you !  Yet  sometimes  you  see  her  gaze  at  you  with  something  like  sym- 
pathy, and  a  tear  starts  iato  your  eye ;  but  she  thinks  it  a  tear  of  anger, 
and  curls  her  pretty  lip,  oh !  so  scomfiilly. 

It  is  three  o'clock  ere  you  have  a  minute  to  yourself;  then  you  hurry 
to  your  room,  fling  yourself  on  the  bed,  and  pour  out  your  very  soul  in 
sobs  and  tears.  Can  you  endure  this  ?  How  can  you  submit  to  such 
slavery  any  longer  ?  And  now  what  a  bitter  laugh  of  mockery 
bursts  from  your  Ups  as  you  think  of  your  lonely  condition  —  an  orphan, 
sad  and  pennyless,  with  your  old  grand-father  depending  on  your  hard 
earnings  for  his  support.  If  you  leave,  you  deprive  him  at  once  of  the 
meagre  shadow  of  his  £)rmer  luxuries  which  you  have  been  thus  far 
able  to  procure.  You  pace  the  floor,  striving  to  form  bold  resolutions. 
The  door  opens,  and  Madame  Southard  enters. 

^Are  you  sick  to-day.  Miss ?  * 

*  No,  thank  you,  Madam.' 

*  Why  were  you  not  at  dinner !  *  You  are  silent.  *  So  you  mean  to 
lose  your  dinner  to-day.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  study-bell 
has  rung,  and  the  young  ladies  are  waiting  for  you  in  the  school- 
room?* 

You  start,  make  a  hurried  apology,  and,  with  scarce  time  to  bathe 
your  swollen  eyes,  hasten  to  the  school-room.  Here  all  id  disorder. 
Full  ten  minutes  are  employed  in  restoring  quiet.  Then  come  prob- 
lems for  you  to  solve,  towns  to  hunt  up  on  the  map,  difficult  sentences 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin  to  translate,  beside  a  host  of  pencils  to 
sharpen,  and  sixty  uneasy  girls  to  keep  in  order. 

The  two  hours  are  over.  Oh  I  if  you  could  only  lie  down  awhile  and 
rest  I  But  no,  there  is  the  evening  walk  ;  you  must  attend  the  young 
ladies  and  see  that  they  behave  with  peifect  propriety.  Back  again  ; 
you  reach  your  room  out  of  breath. 

*  Did  you  enjoy  your  walk  ? '  sneers  Miss  Maitland.  You  can  hardly 
answer.  Sobs  of  anger  choke  your  utterance.  Ah !  Fanny !  Fanny  ! 
are  you  growing  wicked  ?  You  blush  in  shame  of  your  passion,  and 
try  to  answer  calmly :  'About  as  usual,  Miss  Maitland.' 

The  tea-bell  rings.  You  fairly  run  to  the  table,  af\«T  your  day  of 
fasting.     How  luscious  is  your  little  cup  of  tea  and^ice  of  bread ! 
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Will  ycfu  have  an  hour  to  yourself  now  f  Oh !  no  ;  that  would  be  pre- 
posterous. You  must  put  the  younger  girls  to  bed,  oyer-look  their  ward- 
robes, and  repair  to  the  school-room  fi)r  another  hour. 

It  is  half-past  ten.  You  have  fini&hed  every  task,  prepared  every 
thing  for  the  morrow,  and,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  you  sit  down  by  the 
pine  table  to  write,  you  do  n't  know  what.  But  your  head  tuma,  your 
paper  swims  before  your  eyes,  you  cannot  sit  up  any  longer.  You 
hastily  re-road  what  you  have  written,  smile  at  the  wild  vagaries  and 
extravagant  expressions,  tear  the  sheet  in  pieces  and  throw  it  into  the 
grate  ;  whereupon  Miss  Maitland  gives  you  a  lecture  on  economy,  and 
calls  you  the  most  wasteful  young  lady  she  ever  met  with,  for  one  in 
your  circumstances.  But  you  will  not  cry  now  ;  you  are  determined 
not  to  spoil  entirely  your  bright  blue  eyes.  A  dozen  wicked  little  spi- 
rits dance  a  jig  in  your  heart ;  you  retort  again  and  again,  till  Miss 
Maitland  is  in  a  fury.  She  bustles  fix>m  the  room,  and  you  kneel  down 
to  say  your  evening  prayer.  How  wretched  you  are !  You  cannot 
pray.  You,  a  wicked,  willful  girl,  whose  unforgiving  heart  is  at  enmity 
witih  every  thing,  how  can  you  say,  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us  ?  '  Ah !  the  words  choke  in  your 
throat.  You  spring  firom  your  knees,  pull  off  your  shoes  and  stockings, 
laying  out  strength  enough  to  jerk  every  limb  out  of  joint,  smother  your 
head  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  sink  into  a  restless  sleep.  How  wicked 
yon  feel  in  the  morning ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  but  pity  you,  poor 
ohild{ 

Mrs.  Southard  dies,  and  Miss  Maitland  assumes  the  head  of  afiairs. 
Will  she  send  you  off?  Your  poor  grand-father,  what  will  become  of 
him  ?  No ;  Miss  Maitland  tells  you,  if  yon  will  try  faithfully  to  do 
well,  she  will  retain  your  services.  Things  go  very  well  under  the 
new  dominion.  For  the  present  you  have  fiie  room  to  yourself  True, 
you  do  not  get  into  it  till  near  eleven,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  alone 
even  then.  The  work  grows  harder  *  duties  increase.  Weeks  g^  on, 
and  Miss  Maitland  says  not  a  word  of  your  compensation.  Oi  course, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  Madame  Southard  allowed  you  ;  that  was  little 
enough  ;  indeed,  you  could  not  possibly  do  with  less ;  but  then,  why 
does  not  Miss  Maitland  speak  of  it  ? 

It  is  your  holiday,  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  month,  but  how  can 
yon  go  to  your  grand-father  without  the  promised  bottle  of  Madeira 
and  the  half-dozen  oranges  ?  You  rmist  go,  with  or  without  them ;  he 
would  be  so  disappointed. 

*  Dear  Fanny ! '  8a3rs  the  old  gentleman,  as  you  kiss  him  affection- 
ately, and  glance  around  the  little  room  to  see  if  all  is  comfortable ;  but 
he  does  not  mention  the  wine,  or  even  the  oranges,  and  you  feel  relieved. 
The  day  passes  in  cheerM  conversation,  or  in  reading  from  the  sacred 
Book.  You  arrange  his  papers  ^r  the  hundredth  time,  take  a  stitch  in 
the  carpet  which  it  sadly  needs,  and  imagine  how  nice  every  would  look 
if  you  could  be  there  always  to  dust  and  mend.  But  that  is  impossible. 
ffis  little  annuity  only  serves  to  pay  the  rent.  Just  as  you  leave,  so 
late  that  you  almost  ^ar  to  go  back  alone,  he  asks : 

*  Well,  Fanny,  what  will  your  new  Madam  give  you  ?  Will  she 
increase  the  salary  ?  '  C  c^(^n\o 
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Yoa  hesitate  a  minixte,  then  answer  quiddy,  *  She  has  not  said,  grand 
pa.     I  will  ask  to-night.' 

*  Please,  Fanny ;  for  you  should  know,  darling.' 

Tou  are  summoned  to  Mias  Maitland's  apartment  when  you  enter. 
She  lives  quite  in  style  now.  You  glance  around  in  surprise,  and  b^;in 
to  fancy  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  teacher,  and  wonder  if  you  will  ever  get 
to  be  the  head  of  an  establishment. 

Miss  Maitland  introduces  to  you  a  stranger,  who  she  says  is  the  new 
French  teacher,  and  will  share  with  you  your  room.  How  sorry  you 
are !  But  she  looks  pleasant,  and  you  say,  perhaps  she  is  unhappy  too ; 
so  you  make  friends  with  her,  thinking  you  will  like  her  very  much. 
But  you  do  not  see  much  of  Miss  La  Yue  that  evening,  for  you  hurry 
away  to  ring  the  bell  for  prayers.  A  few  days  pass,  and,  in  spite  of 
yourself,  your  *  first  impressions,'  are  sadly  fading.  You  find  your  new 
friend  any  thing  but  what  you  could  desire  ;  a  vain,  flippant,  unprinci- 
pled lady.  If  Miss  Maitluid  was  disagreeable.  Miss  La  Yue  is  into- 
lerable. All  at  once  you  remember  your  promise  to  your  grand-father, 
and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  lest  your  courage  should  fail,  you 
seek  Miss  Maitland.  She  trifles  awhile,  asking  sensdess  questions,  talk- 
ing nonsensically  of  young  ladies'  not  needing  much  money  till  you 
venture  a  question,  which  brings  out :  *  Well,  I  will  allow  you  one  dol- 
lar a  week ! ' 

'  One  dollar  I  one  dollar  I '  you  mutter,  scarce  believing  your  senses, 
*  one  dollar  for  all  my  toil,  and  labor,  and  unceasing  watchfulness.;  one 
dollar,  when  Miss  Maitland  receives  three  hundred  a  year  for  the  (ordi- 
nary tuition  of  a  single  young  lady  ? ' 

*  One  dollar,'  persists  Miss  Maitland ;  and  for  five  weeks  of  incessant 
toil  you  receive  the  generous,  enormous  compensation  of  five  dollars ! 

And  this  is  to  buy  your  shoes,  your  gloves,  the  warm  shawl  that  you 
need,  the  umbrella,  and  the  warm  over-shoes  you  ought  to  have  for  the 
wet  days.  From  this,  too,  must'  come  the  dainties  for  your  grand-&- 
ther,  beside  a  dozen  other  things  you  both  need.  You  buy  tifie  wine 
and  the  oranges,  a  pair  of  thick  shoes,  and  a  cheap  umbrella,  with 
some  socks  for  the  old  gentleman's  comfort,  and  a  stout  cane  to  keep 
him  from  falling  when  he  walks  out,  and  your  store  is  exhausted ;  not 
a  six-pence  is  left  to  ride  up  on  a  cold,  blustering  day,  when  you  have 
that  horrid  cough.    You  only  wonder  that  the  five  dollars  went  so  far. 

Your  grand-father  is  astonished ;  he  is  outraged.  How  he  wishes 
that  he  was  now  in  his  prime,  that  he  might  right  your  wrongs  and 
repay  your  hindness  ;  but  he  is  old  and  feeble.  liOss  Maitland  is  obdu- 
rate, so  it  is  decided  that  you  shall  leave  her. 

"What  a  snug  aspect  the  little  parlor  assumes  !  How  pleasantly  does 
the  tea-kettle  sing  on  the  hearth  !  You  are  free !  It  is  easy  to  stitch, 
stitch  all  day.  How  the  purses  grow  beneath  your  fingers !  Every 
one  praises  your  embroidery.  A  whole  week  passes,  and  you  have 
earned  two  dollars.  True,  you  have  worked  early  and  late.  Your  side 
often  aches  The  confinement  is  great ;  but  there  is  no  one  to  scold,  no 
girls  to  tease  ;  you  are  content. 

Your  grand-father  has  a  miniature  picture  of  your  mother.  It  is  very 
beautiful.    How  you  love  to  gaze  on  it  I    An  artist  tfee^  it,  and  begs  to 
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copy  it.    At  fint  the  old  gentlemaA  BconiB  the  idea.    *.  What,  have  <A«5 
face  copied?    No!  no!' 

Bat  the  artist  calls  again.  This  time  he  sees  you,  and  tells  yoor 
giand-father  that,  if  he  does  not  like  to  lend  the  pictare,  he  will  o(»ne 
to  the  little  parlor  every  da^  and  paint  there.  Tne  household  fund  is 
getting  low ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  bread  for  supper,  notwithstanding  all 
your  industry.  The  young  artist  says  that  he  himself  is  poor,  but  he 
will  give  five  dollars  now,  and  more,  if  he  can  afibrd  it  when  he  sells 
the  picture.  You  watch  the  old  gentleman's  face ;  a  tear  is  in  his  eye 
as  he  regards  the  picture  ;  he  shakes  his  head.  Then  he  glances  at  the 
gold-piece  in  the  artist's  hand,  and  then  at  you.  He  is  d^ided.  '  Yes, 
Fanny,  we  will  have  a  holiday  I '  You  throw  your  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  sob  and  laugh  like  a  very  child ;  you  cannot  help  it.  A  tear 
is  in  the  young  artist's  eye,  too.  He  leaves  in  haste,  saying  he  will 
begin  the  picture  next  week. 

The  picture  is  finished,  and  brings  a  high  price,  which  is  liberally 
shared  with  you.  But  is  this  the  only  product  of  this  great  event  in 
your  little  history  f  Why  does  your  eye  brighten  so  when  you  hear  his 
step  ?  Why  is  ihe  flush  upon  your  cheek  as  he  sits  talking  with  your 
gnmd-fiither,  who  tells  him  of  your  earlier  days ;  how  you  once  lived 
in  splendor  ;  how  your  father  failed,  involving  him,  too,  in  ruin ;  how 
every  dollar  was  given  to  the  creditors  ?  And  now  the  old  man  tells 
of  all  your  goodness :  how  you  have  cast  off  your  pride,  and  striven  to 
keep  want  away  from  the  humble  dwellling ;  and  he  says  '  Dear 
Fanny  ! '  as  he  strokes  your  bright  curls,  and  the  young  artist  whispers, 
*  Dearest  Fanny ! '  as  he  seats  himself  beside  you. 

Then  comes,  too,  a  long  history  of  his  own ;  of  the  injustice  practised 
toward  hia  widowed  mother  ;  of^  their  pennyless  condition  ;  of  a  kind 
£dend  who  snatches  them  firom  poverty,  and  taught  him  how  to  use  his 
dearly-loved  pencil.  He  bids  you  call  him  Arthur,  too.  Ah !  Fanny, 
what  do  all  tliese  sighs,  and  smiles,  and  bright  dreams  of  the  future, 
this  ecstatic  present,  mean  ? 

He  is  gone  t  His  triumphs  have  been  many ;  the  public  ac^mow- 
ledge  his  genius,  and  his  heart  swells  vidth  proud  longings  as  the  ship 
bears  him  to  a  far-oBT  clime,  where  art  is  worshipped  with  a  purer 
flame,  f  But  £)r  you,  hope  dies,  happiness  is  but  a  dream.  You  cannot 
get  even  the  smallest  things  to  do.  You  will  starve  soon  at  this  rate. 
You  begin  to  think  of  selling  the  old  piano  —  your  mother's — but  what 
will  you  do  then  ?  You  will  foiget  all  your  music.  You  have  one 
scholar ;  she  comes  to  you  twice  a  week,  and  you  strive  diligently  to 
teach  her  the  rules,  and  impart  to  her  some  of  your  own  skill.  Your 
thin  white  Angers  follow  patiently  the  notes ;  ^our  little  hand  trembles  • 
with  fatigue,  yet  you  do  not  murmur,  but  tire  on,  kindly,  earnestly. 
The  quarter  ended,  the  trifling  recompense  is  paid  grudgingly,  and  your 
scholar  says  she  cannot  come  to  you  any  more ;  that  if  you  wish  her 
for  a  pupil,  you  must  teach  at  her  own  house.  You  look  at  the  thin  ' 
little  flnger  which  follows  the  notes,  then  at  the  reund  red  hand  that 
thumps  on  the  keys,  glance  from  the  reflection  of  your  pale,  sunken 
cheeks  to  her  full,  ruddy  face,  from  your  wasting  form  to  her  robust 
figure,  think  of  the  long  walk,  the  rainy  days,  the  poor  shoes,  ttie  soli- 
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tary  grand-&ther,  and  begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  any  benevolence  in 
the  world. 

This  will  not  do.  How  many  little  comforts  leave  the  house !  Ton 
go  back  to  Miss  Maitland.  That  lady  is  very  glad  that  you  have  reco- 
vered your  senses,. tells  you  in  private  that  M'lle  LaYue  ran  away  vnth 
the  dancing-master ;  and  promises  to  become  your  very  best  friend.  Yen 
become  a  favorite.  Were  you  unhappy  before  ?  your  situation  now  is 
miserable.  No  one  can  do  this  thing  and  that  thing  half  as  well  as 
Fanny.  Fanny  must  have  charge  of  this  little  girl  and  that  little  giii. 
There  is  no  need  of  an  extra  French  teacher,  to  bring  the  school  into  dis- 
repute; Fanny  knows  French  enough  for  the  two  younger  classes. 
Fanny  reads  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Livy  —  how  charming !  The  theob- 
ncal  student  can  be  dispensed  with  —  a  good  two  hundred  saved. 
And  Fanny's  salary  is  raised  to  two  dollars  a  week,  vacations  ex- 
cepted! 

Miss  Maitland  has  a  nephew.  It  is  a  pity  you  have  pretty  eyes, 
Fanny.  Miss  Maitland  insists  upon  it,  '  It  will  be  such  a  good  match 
my  dear ;  James  is  rich,  sensible,  and  loves  yon  to  distraction.'  What 
matters  it  that  he  is  coarse,  uneducated,  vicious,  and,  above  all,  that 
yon  despise  him?  How  you  would  like  to  creep  back  again  into 
the  insignificance  of  former  days  !  How  you  do  wish  Miss  Maitland 
would  bestow  her  questionable  favors  on  any  one  but  vou  !  And  then 
you  blame  yourself  for  your  selfishness.  Your  grand-&ther  is  very  fee- 
ble this  winter ;  he  yearns  more  and  more  for  the  luxuries  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed.  The  duties  grow  incessantly ;  the  labor  becomes 
daily  more  imendurable. 

You  are  alone  in  your  room.  Miss  Maitland  has  just  lefl  it.  You 
have  told  her  at  last  of  Arthur.  She  scorns  the  idea  of  his  returning  to 
claim  the  poor  orphan,  who  has  nothing  but  her  noble  soul,  pure  prin- 
ciples, and  lofty  mind  ibx  her  dowry.  She  has  seen  his  name  in  the 
papers  ;  he  is  honored  everywhere,  courted, /S^erf.  Will  he  return  to 
se^  an  obscure  maiden,  when  beauty,  and  wealth,  and  rank  are  ofiered 
to  him  ?  You  have  decided  that  you  vnll  obey  Miss  Maitland,  for 
she  is  indeed  becoming  peremptory,  and  you  do  not  see  what  else  yon 
can  do,  but  starve  yourself,  and  kill  your  old  grand-father. 

0  Fanny !  it  is  all  over ;  you  ne©d  not  sacrifice  any  thing  for  him 
now ;  he  is  dead,  the  dear  old  man  you  have  loved  so  faithfully.  The 
little  room  is  darkened  ;  a  few  chairs  stand  about ;  the  coffin  is  near 
the  door,  just  outside  in  the  entry.     Do  not  sob  so,  these  tears  are  vain. 

'  But  I  am  alone  now,  all  alone  ;  the  only  one  who  loved  me,  the 
only  one  for  whom  I  lived  is  gone  !  * 

The  good  pastor  comes,  tries  to  comfort  you ;  tells  you  how  peace- 
Mlj  he  died,  your  name  the  last  sound  on  his  lips,  as  he  commended 
you  to  the  God  of  the  fatherless.  Your  sobs  become  more  subdued, 
but  this  weight  of  desolation  crushes  your  spirit.  *  0  God  !  Thy  will 
be  done ! ' 

The  chairs  are  filled  by  the  few  friends ;  the  pastor's  voice  falls  sor- 
rowfully and  lowly  in  words  of  blessed  love  ;  the  coffin  is  carried  away. 
Ton  have  not  seen  the  stranger  who  stood  leaning  against  the  door-case. 
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gazing  in  sadness  on  yonr  grief.  You  did  not  see  him  lift  the  pall  and 
look  earnestly  on  the  features  of  the  dead. 

The  girls  speak  low  as  you  pass  through  the  school-rooms  again. 
They  hare  learned  to  love  and  honor  you,  and  more  than  one  sympa- 
thizes with  you  in  your  trials.  And  now  they  steal  around  you,  twin- 
ing their  Mc  arms  about  your  neck,  and  whispering  words  of  comfiirt 
How  sweetly  falls  this  healing  dew  upon  your  wounded  spirit. 

Company  in  the  parlor,  and  for  you  ?  You  arrange  the  long  curls 
hastily,  look  at  the  neat  mourning-dress,  and  follow  Uie  servant  down- 
stairs. You  pause  a  moment  at  the  door ;  your  hand  presses  againsi 
your  heart  to  still  its  wild  throbhings.  The  bright  light  of  the  globe- 
lamp  dazzles  you  as  you  enter.  At  first  you  see  no  one,  then  you  di*- 
cem,  standing  and  regarding  you  earnestly,  a  fine,  noble  form,  a  hand- 
some, manly  face,  which  you  would  know  anywhere.  The  welcome  is 
oonstrained  on  his  side,  he  calls  you  Miss ,  and  you  do  not  say  Ar- 
thur, as  you  used  to  in  that  happy,  happy  time.  He  speaks  only  of 
you  grand-father,  asking  many  questions  concerning  his  old  firiend. 
What !  he  rises  to  go.  But  wait  one  moment.  He  is  very  pale ;  his 
voice  trembles. 

*  Fanny,  did  you  write  this  ?  ' 

You  fairly  snatch  the  letter  firom  his  grasp.  Your  cheek  flushes,  your 
hand  shakes  as  you  read. 

*  Never,  Arthur,  never  ! ' 

He  seizes  your  hand,  clasps  it  in  both  his  own. 

'And  you  never  answered  my  letters,  Fanny  ?  ' 

'  Your  letters  f '  you  gasp.  Then  you  look  again  at  the  counterfeit 
It  is  Miss  MaitlancPs  !-  Your  head  turns ;  you  can  scarcely  believe  it, 
yet  it  is  her  hand,  you  know  it  well. 

Arthur  is  whispering  in  low  tones  words  that  are  veiy  music.  He 
tells  you  how  for  you  he  toiled  up  the  steep  of  fiUne  ;  now,  for  your 
sake,  he  coveted  the  cherished  laurels,  and  now,  with  ti  name  bright- 
ened by  immortal  honors,  a  fortune  equal  to  your  most  extravagant 
dreams,  he  seeks  hiij  native  land  and  his  first  love. 

You  are  looking  back  now  on  the  past.  What  a  long  life-time  seem 
those  nights  of  sorrow  and  days  of  anxious  toil.  And  yet  it  is  like  a 
dream.  You  remember  only  your  proud,  gay  girlhood,  and  the  joyous 
scenes  of  the  present.  The  years  of  anxiety  and  sadness  are  but  a 
tnrabled  vision,  save  that  bright  spot  which  is  hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  your  only  love.  Yes,  the  past  is  very  distant.  How  is  this  ?  This 
first  anniversary  of  your  bridal-day  is  but  your  twentieth  birth-day. 
Still,  you  say,  *  I  am  old,'  but  with  a  smile,  for  Arthur  and  you  ave 
very  happy. 


BSREAFTBR:      AN     SZTRAOT. 

Iran  oar  hopes  and  all  oar  feart 
Were  prboned  In  life's  narrow  bound; 

^trayeliers  In  this  vale  of  tears, 
Ve  saw  no '  bettor  world '  bejond ; 
Ob  I  what  would  check  the  ristngslgh. 


What  earthly  thing  conld  pleasure  giro? 
Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  din?  — 
Oh  I  who  would  venture  then  to  ttve  ? 
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PATRIOTIC        HYMN. 

New-EnglanI)  monntama,  Texan  plains, 
Yirgiiiia  slopes,  Nebraskan  vales  1 

One  noble  language  breathes  its  strains 
Along  the  freedom  of  yonr  gales; 

One  mighty  heart  pulsates  beside 

The  rollmg  of  your  every  tide ! 

One  patriot  glory  spreadetb  white 
Sc^phic  wings  above  your  past, 

And  rainbows  in  eternal  light 
The  costly  blood  which,  showered  &st 

On  battle-fields  of  ancient  time, 

When  love  of  country  was  a  crime. 

Heroic  memories  strike  their  root 
Along  your  every  hill  and  shore ; 

And  not  a  flower  beneath  the  foot 
But  burgeons  proudly  from  the  gore 

Of  noble  breasts,  which  calmly  met 

The  chaiiging  foeman's  bayonet 

The  echoes  of  old  battles  roll 
In  thunder  down  your  cataracts. 

And  utter  staitlingly  the  soul 
Of  glorious  times  and  deathless  acts : 

The  changeless  sun-bow  waveth  there 

Your  stripes  along  its  native  air. 

A  deathless  rush  of  crimson  rills 

Through  spectral  ranks  runs  steeply  down 
New-England's  first  of  battle-hills. 

By  Freedom's  sickle  fiercely  mown ; 
And  echoes,  even  to  our  veins. 
But  &inUy  worthy  of  such  strains.     . 

The  ice  upon  the  Delaware 

Still  trembles  'neath  unshodden  feet; 
Which  over-track  its  chilly  glare 

With  lifb-blood  oozing  tiirough  the  sleet 
The  foot-falls  of  a  race  of  men 
Whose  like  we  shall  not  see  again. 

The  horn  of  Mamok  echoes  dear 

Through  Carolina's  aged  pines, 
Whose  every  dew-drop,  like  a  tear, 

Is  dashed  aside  by  bannered  vines ; 
Which,  faithless  of  the  hero's  fiOl, 
Still  vibrate  to  his  batUe-call, 

The  heart  of  Mercer  beateth  yet 
Through  every  foot  of  Tl^nton's  day , 

Montgomery's  last  life-blood  wet 
The  snow-drifts  of  a  Northern  day: 

Those  stains  have  melted  from  the  snow, 

But  will  not  frcmi  our  memories  go. 
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The  vivid  thought  of  Franklin  beams 

In  every  lightning-glare  that  flies 
Above  our  zone-traversing  streams, 

Along  our  ocean-bounded  skies ; 
And  bids  us  open  reverent  souls 
To  Truth's  eternal  thunder-rolls. 

Mount-Vemon  bosoms  in  its  sod 

That  generation's  noblest  heart, 
Whom  Greece  had  shrined  a  demi-god, 

A  man  without  a  counterpart: 
The  throbbings  of  that  patriot  breast 
Are  echoed  in  our  fiuthest  West 

Such  heroes  splendored  not  alone, 

But  many  more  who  nameless  sleep 
Beneath  the  hasty  funeral  stone, 

Where  Nature  took  them  to  her  deep, 
Kind  bosom,  from  the  reeling  strife 
Of  breast  to  breast  and  knife  to  knife ! 

They  fell  beside  Atlantic's  waves, 

And  never  dreamed  that  sunset-seas, 
Almost  beneath  their  orient  graves. 

Would  join  their  billowy  hands  with  these 
In  ocean-greetings,  round  the  strand 
Of  Freedom's  ever-broadening  land. 

The  stars  which  drop  through  tranquil  air, 

A  fearless  splendor  to  our  eyes, 
O'er-brooded  tiiem  with  trembling  care. 

As,  tentlessly,  'neath  winter  skies, 
They  clutched  their  ever-ready  arms, 
And  slept  amid  the  war's  alaiins. 

How  oft  those  toil-worn  spirits,  ere 

They  sank  in  slumber,  gazed  above. 
Through  eyes  half-blinded  by  a  tear, 

And  longed  to  mmgle  with  the  love 
Of  those  bright  regions,  where  the  flame 
And  rage  of  battle  never  came  I 

The  planet-brothers,  as  they  drive 
Through  Sullen  clouds,  with  spears  of  gold. 

The  glories  of  the  dead  revive. 
Who  conquered  in  the  days  of  old : 

Stars,  flowers,  mountains,  plain,  and  sea, 

Their  mourners  and  mementoes  be. 

God  help  us  keep  the  sacred  trust 

Our  sires  bequeathed  us  witli  our  breath  I 

Crush  treason  in  its  native  dust. 
And  struggle,  faithM  unto  death, 

With  fearless  soul  and  tireless  hand. 

For  Liberty  and  Father-land  1 

Perhaps  our  country's  glories  chime 

The  veQ)ers  of  the  human  race. 
The  sun-set  of  the  orb  of  Time, 

Now  sinking  from  its  stellar  place 
With  vital  splendor,  doubly  bright, 
As  ends  its  pilgrimage  in  night 
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Then  let  it  be  a  glorious  one, 

This  declination  of  a  world; 
The  fight  of  being  grandly  won: 

Life's  war-worn  flag  triumphant  ftirled 
By  heroes  worthy  of  the  hour, 
Inspired,  subUme  with  virtue's  power.  a.  w.  db  r. 


ON        BALLOONING. 

Not  because  my  thoughts  have  been  unusually  aspiring  of  late»  nor 
yet  that  I  have  grown  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  earth's  suiiace, 
and  am  anxious  *  to  go  up,'  (as  Mr.  Miller's  votaries  term  it,)  but  I 
have  recently  been  ballooning  a  little ;  and  if  your  readers,  Mr.  Kniok., 
will  step  on  board  my  aeronautic  car  a  brief  while,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  ascertained  concerning  that  curious  machine  for '  sky- 
larking,' a  la  Frangais  yclept  the  balloon. 

The  word,  you  know,  is  French,  and  signifies  a  little  ball,  firom  the 
circumstance  probably  that  the  earliest  made  were  mere  toys  of  paper, 
or  of  soap-suds.  The  appellation,  as  applied  to  some  modem  machines, 
so-called,  is  entirely  a  misnomer,  they  being  characterized  by  any  thing 
rather  than  minuteness. 

A  desire  to  navigate  the  great  atmospheric  ocean  above  and  around 
us  has  ever  been  prevalent  in  our  world ;  and  the  means  wherewithal 
to  do  it  have  severely  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  man  ftoia  early  times. 
Taking  a  clue  from  the  feathered  voyagers  which  glide  through  the 
liquid  expanse  with  a  moticm  so  enviably  fleet,  easy,  and  graceful,  the 
speculators  on  the  subject  have  often  racked  their  inventions  for  a 
proper  construction  of  wings  that  should  enable  man,  therewith  equip- 
ped, to  compete  with  the  eagle  in  his  own  element,  and  distance  the 
condor.  But  experience  demonstrated  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  unfeathered  dwellers  of  earth  to  rise  into  the  air  above  it,  must 
inevitably  fail,  from  the  disproportion  of  their  muscular  power  to  the 
fi>rce  necessary  to  move  wings  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  support  their 
weight. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  that  chemistry 
detected  the  nature  and  difierences  of  the  specific  gravities  of  aeriform 
fluids.  In  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  1766,  hydro- 
gen-gas, which  was  discovered  by  him,  was  fi>und  to  be  sixteen  times 
lighter  than  common  air.  This  gas,  therefore,  if  prevented  firom  dif- 
fusing itself,  will  rise  to  a  height  at  which  the  air  is  sixteen  times  more 
attenuated  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  No  sooner  was  this  fact 
announced,  than  Dr.  Black  inferred  that  a  thin  receptacle  filled  with  it 
would  mount  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  Through  some  imperfection, 
however,  the  experiment  failed,  and  it  was  several  years  before  an 
envelope  was  devised  sufficiently  light  to  succeed.  In  1782,  Cavallo 
experimented  with  the  gas,  but  could  raise  nothing  heavier  than  a  soap- 
bubble. 
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\nth  the  respeotiye  epecifio  gravities  of  hjdrogen-ga8  and  common 
air  for  data,  it  is  easyto  ascertain  of  what  size  a  bfdloon  must  be  to 
carry  a  given  weight  into  the  atmosphere.  A  globe  of  air  one  foot  in 
diameter,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  weighs  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois.  An  equal  globe  of  hydrogen  is  about  six  times 
lighter  ;  consequently  five-sixths  of  its  whole  buoyant  force  will  act  in 
impelling  it  upward,  and  a  sphere  filled  with  it  will  tend  to  rise  by  a  force 
equal  to  five-sixths  multiplied  by  one-twenty-fiflh,  that  is,  by  one-thirtieth 
of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  The  ascensional  forces  of  difierent  spheres,  filled 
with  the  same  material,  will  be,  by  a  well-known  law,  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  Thus  a  sphere,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  will  rise  with 
a  force  of  fifty-seven  pounds ;  and  one  of  twenty-four  feet  diameter,  with 
a  force  eight  times  greater,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds.  This 
is  irrespective  of  the  weight  of  the  envelope,  which  should  therefore  be 
of  the  lightest  possible  material  that  is  sufficiently  strong.  The  sub? 
stance  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  silk,  varnished  with  India- 
rubber.  A  sphere  of  this  kind,  one  foot  in  diameter,  weighs  about  one- 
twentieth  of  a  pound  ;  one  of  twelve  feet  diameter,  about  seven  pounds ; 
one  of  twenty-four  feet,  twenty-eight  pounds ;  so  that  the  actual  weight 
which  a  globe  of  twenty-four  feet  diameter  will  carry  up  will  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  mi^m^  twenty-eight,  or  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
ei^t  pounds.  At  this  rate,  a  balloon  of  sixty  feet  diameter  will  raise 
about  seven  thousand  pounds ;  and  one  of  one  and  a-half  feet  will  barely 
float  —  the  weight  of  the  envelope  being  just  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
imprisoned  gas. 

As  the  buoyant  force  is  proportioned  to  the  density  of  the  air,  it  is 
evident  that  a  balloon  can  rise  only  to  such  an  elevation  as  will  render 
^e  density  equal  to  the  machine  and  its  appendage's.  That  elevation 
will  be  retrenched  by  the  fact  that  the  expansive  fi>rce  of  the  gas  con- 
stantly increases  with  the  distance  upward,  and  will  ultimately  over- 
come the  resistance  of  any  material  of  which  a  balloon  can  be  made. 
An  envelope  quite  filled  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  be  torn  to 
shreds  at  a  iew  miles  above  it,  unless  a  portion  of  the  gas  were  allowed 
to  escape.  For  this  purpose,  the  ballocm  is  furnished  with  a  safety- 
▼alrve,  capable  of  being  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 
*  Although  balloons  are  commonly  filled  with  hydrogen,  it  is  evident 
that  any  other  substance  specifically  lighter  than  air  would  answer  the 
purpose.  In  fact,  the  first  balloons  raised  into  the  atmosphere  were 
filled  vnth  rarefied  air.  As  this  rarefaction  was  produced  by  a  fire 
kindled  under  them,  they  became  filled  with  smoke,  and  were  called 
'smoke-balloons.  The  ascensional  force  Obtained  by  this  means  is  not 
great,  and  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  fuel  and  the 
danger  of  the  presence  of  fire. 

The  honor  of  sending  up  the  first  balloon  is  claimed  for  two  brothers 
in  Annonay,  France,  named  Stephen  and  Jose|^  Montgolfier,  in  June, 
1783.  The  material  used  in  its  construction  was  linen  cloth,  and  the 
distension  was  produced  by  bundles  of  chopped  straw.  From  the  fact 
of  this  occasbning  a  great  smoke,  it  would  seem  that  the  principle  of 
ascension  was  attributed  to  the  smoke  rather  than  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air.     On  being  let  slip,  it  ascended  rapidly ;  reached  an  elevation 
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of  about  a  mile ;  lemained  suspended  about  tea  minutes ;  and  fell  at 
the  distance  of  one  and  a-half  miles  firom  the  startin^place.  When  the 
news  reached  Paris,  it  created  general  surprise,  and  the  virtuosi  imme- 
diately began  to  consider  the  means  of  repeating  the  e]q)eriment.  It 
was  determined  to  employ  hydrogen,  and  Monsieur  Charles,  a  celebrated 
lecturer  on  natural  philosophy,  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  process. 
On  the  26th  August,  1783,  the  preparations  being  completed,  tiie  bal- 
loon was  transported  with  great  ceremony  to  &e  CluLmp  de  Mars. 
Intense  interest  was  excited  everywhere,  and  all  Paris  and  its  suburbs 
came  forth  to  witness  the  novel  phenomenon.  The  next  day,  at  fiTe 
o'clock  P.M.,  the  discharge  of  cannon  announced  to  the  multitude  that 
the  critical  moment  had  arrived.  A  writer,  who  was  among  the  spec- 
tators, thus  describes  the  scene  :  *  The  globe,  Uberated  from  its  stays, 
shot  upward,to  the  great  surprise  of  the  lookerfron,  with  such  rapidibr  that 
in  two  minutes  it  had  reached  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet.  It  tra- 
versed successively  several  clouds,  by  which  it  was  repeatedly  obscured. 
The  violent  rain,  which  began  to  fall  at  the  moment  of  ascent,  did  not 
retard  its  rapid  progress,  and  the  experiment  was  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  The  satis&ction  was  so  great  that  even  elegantly-dressed 
ladies  remained  with  their  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  balloon,  regardless 
of  the  rain,  which  feU  on  them  in  torrents.'  After  remaining  in  the  air 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  it  fell  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a  rent  had  been  made  in  its  upper  part,  through 
which  the  gas  had  escaped. 

No  one  had  yet  voyaged  in  these  aerial  carriages ;  but  that  feat 
shortly  transpired.  The  honor  of  accomplishing  it  belongs  to  a  young 
naturalist,  named  f  ilatre  de  Rosier,  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  who 
on  the  twenty-first  November,  1783,  took  their  seats  in  the  basket  of  a 
smoke-balloon,  and  afler  ascending  more  than  three  thousand  feet, 
returned  safely  to  the  earth.  The  second  experiment  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  by  MM.  Robert  and  Charles,  in  a  hydrogen-balloon,  on  the 
first  January,  1784.  After  a  flight  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  they  landed 
twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  without  accident.  The  balloon  still 
retaimng  considerable  buoyant  force,  M.  Charles  resolved  on  another 
ascent  alone.  He  rose  to  a  height  of  two  miles,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
(^  seeing  the  sun,  which  had  set  when  he  left  the  earth,  again  rise 
above  the  horizon.  Afler  remaining  about  thirty-five  minutes,  he 
descended  about  nine  miles  from  where  he  had  risen. 

These  successes  encouraged  other  attempts,  and  no  accident  occurred 
until  June  thirteenth,  1785.  On  that  day,  the  accomplished  Rosier,  who . 
made  the  first  ascent,  and  a  companion,  named  Romaine,  attempted  to' 
cross  the  Channel  from  Boulogne  to  England.  Under  the  principal  bal- 
loon, which  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  they  had  suspended  another,  a 
smoke  balloon,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  diminishing  at  pleasure 
the  ascensional  power.  Aiter  rising  about  three  thousand  feet  in  fifteen 
minutes,  the  whole  apparatus  took  fire  from  the  latter  attachment,  and 
the  unfortunate  voyagers  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  instantly 
killed.  This  vudoster,  however,  did  not  dampen  the  courage  of  other 
aeronauts  ;  and  so  numerous  have  balloon  ascensions  beoome,  as  now 
to  be  not  an  uncommon  spectacle  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and 
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scarcely  a  novelty  in  otir  own  country.  Among  those  most  diBtingidshed 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  as  aeronauts,  are  Means.  Lauriat,  Clayton, 
Dnrand,  and  Wise,  the  latter  of  whom  has,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
made  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ascensions.  A  most  graphic 
aeoonnt  of  one  of  these  went  the  rounds  of  the  pubHc  journals  some 
years  since.  Leaving  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  late  one  afternoon,  he  rose  to 
an  immense  height ;  entered  a  current  of  air  blowing  with  a  whirlwind 
Telocity ;  remained  suspended  all  one  night,  and  well-nigh  frozen  to 
death  ;  and  after  the  most  singular  experiences,  landed  next  mornings 
somewhere  on  the  frontiers  of  North-Cardina.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  catastrophe  has  attended  tiie  many  daring  adventurers  in  our 
country,  although  M.  Lauriat  was  once  dangerously  soused  in  Boston 
harbor. 

Somewhat  large  expectations  were  entertained  at  one  time  that  bal- 
loons might  be  made  to  subserve  several  important  purposes  of  science 
and  utility.  These,  however,  have  not  hitherto  been  realized.  The 
gi^at  lack  and  desideratum  is  a  controlling  and  guiding  power  over  the 
machine  while  in  the  atmosphere.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however, 
they  have  been  successftilly  used  in  military  reconnoissaTice.  The  vic- 
tory of  Fleums,  obtained  in  1794,  by  the  French  under  Jourdan,  over 
the  Austrians,  is  attributed  to  knowledge  acquired  by  the  French  com- 
mander of  the  enemy's  movements,  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

Some  interesting  facts  in  science  also  have  been  elicited  by  the  same 
means.  In  1804,  Gay  Lussac  and  Biot  made  some  ascensions,  with  a 
view  to  meteorological  observations  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  one  ascent  they  found  that  at  an  elevation  of  between  ten 
and  thirteen  thousand  feet,  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle  were 
performed  at  tbe  some  time  as  at  the  surfru^e  of  the  earth.  At  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  the  thermometer,  which  stood  at  sixty- 
three-and-a-half  degrees  at  the  observatory,  had  sunk  to  fifty-one 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  being  a  decrease  of  one  degree  for  every 
thousand  feet.  The  dryness  was  proportional  to  the  elevation.  In 
another  ascent,  the  variation  of  the  compass,  at  the  height  of  twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  remained  unaltered.  At  fourteen 
thonsand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  a  key,  held  in  the  magnetic 
direction,  attracted  with  one  end,  and  repelled  with  the  other — the 
north  pole  of  the  needle.  The  same  phenomenon  waB  observed  at 
twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  At  eighteen  thousand 
&et,  Uie  thermometer  fell  to  freezing-point,  and  at  twenty-two  thonsand 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  seventeen  degrees  lower.  At  above 
twenty-three  thousand  feet,  an  empty  flask  was  opened  and  filled  with 
the  air  of  that  elevation,  and  on  a  subsequent  analysis,  gave  the  same 
proportion  of  the  constituent  gases  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  philosophers  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  by  man  — 
above  twenty-three  thousand  feet,  or  fimr-and-a-quarter  miles  above  the 
sea  —  considerably  higher  than  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes. 

The  above  fieuits,  it  is  believed,  comprise  all  that  has  accrued  to 
science  from  aeronautic  expeditions.  The  difficulty  of  steering  the  bal- 
loon at  will  has  hitherto  operated  to  prevent  its  use  for  any  higher  purpose 
tiian  the  gratification  of  curiosity.    It  has,  however,  recently  been  sug- 
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gested  that  the  buoyant  gsus  be  manufactured  fiom  coal,  a  much  chei^per 
material,  and  the  feat  of  Mr.  Green  hsus  drawn  public  attention  anew 
to  the  subject.  That  gentleman,  with  two  companionB,  ascended  from 
Yauzhall,  London,  with  a  stupendous  balloon,  carrying  with  him  a  tan 
of  ballast ;  crossed  the  Channel ;  and  afler  a  flight  of  eighteen  hours, 
descended  safely  in  the  territory  of  Nassau  in  Germany.  This  bold 
adventurer  into  ether,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  since  met  a  terrible 
death,  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  fall  from  a  tremendous  elevation. 
The  immense  aerial  ship,  building  a  few  years  since  at  Hoboken, 
perished,  martens  ncUu,  we  believe. 

But  who,  in  view  of  the  constant  advance  of  inventive  science,  may 
say  that  Yankee  ingenuity  will  not  eventually  overcome  the  obstacles 
.  at  present  attending  atmospheric  navigation,  and  render  the  balloon  as 
common  a  vehicle  of  conveyance  as  are  now  the  steam-boat  and  loco- 
motive-drawn car?  To  the  eyes  of  a  former  generation,  the  latter 
would  seem  as  great  a  wonder  as  regular  lines  of  balloons  could  possibly 
be  at  the  present  day.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  destiny  of  some  son  of 
the  old  Bay-State  to  achieve  the  performance  of  establishing  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  thus  rendering  the  balloon  something  more 
utilitarian  than  at  present  it  seems  to  be  —  a  sublime  but  profitless 
philosophic  toy.  e.  w.  b,  c 

Pitt^fiOd,  (Mast,) 


*  B  E  O  T  H  E  a, 

"When  grief  is  heavy  on  thee, 

Or  dUmal  fears  alarm, 
Then,  brother,  lean  upon  me  — 

Uy  brother,  take  my  arm. 
There  'a  many  a  load  of  trouble 

That  taketh  two  to  bear, 
Where  one  wonld  bend  quite  double 

Beneath  the  heavy  care. 

If  malice,  in  its  rancor, 

Has  sought  thy  mortal  harm, 
My  shoulder  be  thine  anchor — 

My  brother,  take  my  arm. 
Though  all,  in  time  of  trial, 

May  turn  their  eyes  away, 
Nay,  brother,  no  denial, 

My  arm  shall  bo  thy  stay. 

If  grief  were  mine  to-morrow, 

A  grief  that  naught  could  oharm, 
I  'd  cry,  in  all  my  sorrow, 
'  0  brother,  give  thine  arm  V 
Aye  I  let  me  feel  another 

Will  weep  with  me  in  woe ; 
A.  brother,  yea^  a  brother. 
May  all  who  sorrow,  know  I       Tkomai  Mao  Kkllab. 
PMkuUlpMa,  JSo9,  IS,  18C4. 
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RAIN  &.HYM.INOS. 

▲    'POS'-BTIC     ATTSMPT. 

BT    a  DMMASAB   OARDRTX. 


ScrnKQ  in  xnj  darkened  chamber,  on  this  gloomy  Sabbath  morning, 
Opened  on  my  knee  *  The  RaTen,'  but  my  lazy-lidded  eyes 
Seeing  dimly  Pussy  purriug,  in  slow  undulations  stirring 
Just  her  tawny  tail's  last  taper  o'er  the  cushion  where  she  lies ; 
And  my  thought,  in  idle  straying,  scarce  a  musing  moment  staying 
O'er  a  mind-scene's  dim  portraying  in  the  umber  of  the  skies; 
Half-unoonsciously  a  feeling  indefinable  comes  stealing, 
Like  the  shadow  of  a  forest  in  a  bleak  December  night 
O'er  my  spirit-landscape  spreading,  and  a  frosty  twihght  shedding 
Oyer  all  the  yaried  verdure  of  my  fancy's  wandering  sprite ; 
And  this  shadow  of  a  sorrow,  gath'rlng  substance  in  the  morrow 
From  the  floating  mists  of  past-time  and  the  vapors  of  to-day. 
Slowly,  solemnly  proceeding,  on  the  dust  of  ages  feeding, 
Bver  sterner  sorrows  breeding  on  its  soul-engulfing  way ; 
This  shadow  to  the  beating  of  my  awed  heart  seems  to  say* 

<  Hnman  glow-worm,  oease  thy  glisten  I    To  the  voice  of  wisdom  listen  I 
Le»ve  the  meadows  of  thy  fh>lic — seek  the  forest-gloom  with  me. 
And  a  lesson  I  will  teach  thee,  (listen,  gbw-worm,  I  beseech  thee  I) 
While  their  shadows  over-reach  thee  fh)m  the  heart  of  every  tree  I 
Hearest  thou  the  rain-drops  patter  7    Seest  thou  the  dry  leaves  scatter  7 
They  shall  tell  thee  of  a  matter  graver  than  the  earth  they  strew; 
They  shall  still  thy  mockmg  laughter  with  a  tale  of  the  hereafter ; 
They  shall  tell  thee  thou  art  drying,  and  the  rain  shall  tap  thee  too ; 
And,  as  from  each  bough  they  flutter,  they  this  sterner  truth  shall  utter, 
That  though  winter,  hoary  cutter  I  clips  the  life  to  which  they  cling; 
Still  their  prostrate  corses  pressing  round  the  heart  that  gave  them  blessing, 
Wrap  it  in  theu*  warm  caressing,  till  it  burst  with  buds  offspring; 
While  for  thee,  oh  1  clay-encumbered  I  when  thy  wavings  shall  be  numbered, 
And  thy  life-leaf  rudely  sundered  by  the  rain-drop  and  the  wind; 
Thou  Shalt  clasp  no  fond  embraces  round  the  sap-roots  of  thy  races ; 
Thou  shalt  lend  no  freshened  graces  to  the  spring-buds  of  thy  kind  I 
Knowest  thou  what,  in  their  swaying,  are  these  forest-roonarchs  saying 
Scoffer  I  their  great  hearts  are  praying  for  the  vigor  of  their  age ! 
They  are  (^e&  in  Nature's  chorus,  chanting  from  the  sod  that  bore  ns  ' 

To  the  throne  that  lightens  o'er  us,  hjrmns  for  chainless  vassalage. 
Storms  those  mighty  \rees  have  shaken,  ages  ere  thou  did'st  awaken 
From  the  clod-enveloped  slumber  of  the  mother  whence  they  sprung. 
Storms  their  limbs  shall  still  be  rending,  ages  after  thou  art  blending 
With  their  dead  leaves.     O'er  thy  dust  their  grateful  peean  still  be  sung  I ' 
'  Glow-worm,  dar'st  thou,'  sp^ke  the  Sorrow,  'chant 4^  pasan  for  thy  morrow  7 
Gan'st  thou  from  the  forest  borrow  heart  to  hear  the  tapping  rain  7 
Dost  thou  feel  thy  life-leaves  drying  7    Dost  thou  hear  thy  death-wind  sighing  7 
Dar'st  thou  pass  fh>m  out  the  shadow  to  t^y  flrolic  world  agam  7 ' 
And  the  sorrow's  sombre  shadow  darker  gloomed  my  fancy's  meadow. 
While  my  fearfld  heart  beat  faster  than  the  ram  the  sear  leaves  shook ; 
But,  unconsciously,  a  feeling  indefinable  came  stealing. 
Like  a  ray  of  summer  sun-shine  o'er  the  ripples  of  a  brook. 
And  this  sun-beam,  as  it  brightened,  with  a  gathering  gleam  enlightened. 
From  the  lode-etar  of  alfeotioo,  and  religion's  mellow  ray, 
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Swiftly^  smilingly  proceeding,  on  the  hope  of  soul-life  feeding, 
Ever  brighter  radiance  breeding  on  its  &ith-iUumined  way; 
To  l^e  scowling,  slow-dispersing,  sombre  shadow  seemed  to  say : 
*  Soomer,  thou  art  vainly  toiling^  and  thy  skeptic  lesson  foiling ; 
In  these  arches  of  the  forest  is  thy  moral  relad  a- wrong; 
For  the  lifeless  leaves  that  scatter,  and  the  rain-drops'  mournful  patter, 
Speak  but  of  the  mould  of  matter;  and  the  hoaiy  monarch's  song. 
That  for  ages  earth  hath  shaken,  and  for  ages  still  shall  waken 
Beverent  echoes  in  the  bosom  of  all  GoD-adoring  man, 
Shall  have  ceased  its  awful  chorus,  slenoed  in  the  sod  before  us, 
Myriad  ages  gone,  when  o'er  u£^  in  the  Heavens'  eternal  span, 
Spirit-bands  of  these,  thy  scorning,  in  an  everlasting  morning, 
Aye  shall  chant  a  glorious  p»an,  ttom  their  glow-worm  fotters  tceed  I  * 

Swifter  sped  the  sombre  shadow  from  the  sun-ray  on  the  meadow. 
And  my  heart  warmed,  gentler  beating,  with  each  surcease  of  its  speed. 
Still  the  radiance,  ruddier  seeming,  tints  with  roseate  hues  the  dreaming, 
O'er  my  gladdened  fimcy  gleaming,  'neath  these  gloomy  Sabbath  skies; 
Still  I  vision  Pussy  purring,  in  slow  undulations  stirring 
Just  her  tawny  tail's  last  t^r,  o'er  the  cushion  where  she  lies. 
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It  chanced  once  xipon  a  time  to  be  my  lot  to  be  engaged  for  one 
winter  to  'teach  school  near  the  village  of  White-Oak,  in  one  of  the 
moBt  thriving  of  our  Western  States,  with  the  liberal  compensation  of 
£>urteen  dollars  a-month,  and  my  board — the  latter  of  which,  as  is 
usual  in  country-places,  I  was  to  obtain  at  the  residences  of  the  difieient 
scholars,  or  in  other  words,  I  was  to  *  board  around.*  The  school-house 
was  about  two  miles  from  the  village  ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  travels 
from  house  to  house,  in  search  of  board  and  lodging,  I  was  ofren  brought 
to  its  very  ou^Bkirts,  and  most  of  my  spare  time  was  spent  there.  I 
commenced  school  with  about  forty  scholars,  embracing  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  characters,  except  studious  ones,  which  class  seemed  to 
have  been  strangers  to  that  region  of  country. 

The  two  scholars  who  gave  me  the  most  trouble,  and  who  were 
decidedly  two  of  the  most  impudent  and  mischievous  young  rascals  I 
ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with,  were  Jerry,  or  rather  Jeremiah  Lean, 
and  Jonathan  Timmons.  The  former  of  the  two  was  the  son  of  a 
*  well-to-do  *  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  latter  of  an  ex-justice 
of  the  peace,  who  had  built  a  house  about  a  mile  from  '  town,'  as  he 
called  it,  and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  from  public  and  political 
life,  and  devoting  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  noble  science  of  rarming, 
which  resolution  he  kept  by  spending  seven  days  of  the  week  in  the 
village  —  six  of  them  in  reading  the  newspapers,  talking  poUtios,  and 
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ofver-seeing  '  matteis  and  things  in  general ; '  and  the  seyenth  at  church. 
He  had  instilled  a  deep-seated  love  of  politics  and  contention  in  the 
breast  of  his  soo,  the  hopeful  Jonathan,  who  liked  to  aigue  better  than 
to  do  any  thing  else,  except  mischief,  which  seemed  to  be  the  ultima- 
tam  of  his  desires.  Putting  bent  pins  upon  the  benches  for  the  boys  to 
sit  up<Hi  ;  burning  sulphur  on  the  stove  in  the  school-room ;  throwing 
percussion-caps  in  the  fire ;  putting  salt  in  the  water-pail,  etc.,  were 
things  of  daily  occurrence.  He  was  rather  shrewd,  but  nevertheless 
got  into  more  *  scrapes  *  than  he  could  well  get  out  of.  Chastising  him 
did  no  good ;  for  he  had  been  used  to  it  &om  infancy  upward,  and  con- 
sidered it  as  a  necessary  evil  —  an  ordeal  through  which  the  school-boy 
must  neoessanly  pass  every  day  of  his  life,  and  which  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  avoid.  *  A  wordy  warfare,  and  often  one  that  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  words,  was  continually  carried  on  between  him  and  Jeremiah 
Lean,  except  upon  occasions  when  they  united  their  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  the  school-master,  which  was  not  seldom.  Each  was 
a  sort  of  miniature  copy  of  his  father ;  copied  his  actions,  echoed  his 
sentiments,  and  thought  he  knew  more  than  the  school-master ;  and 
was  ready  and  wiUing  to  dispute  his  words,  if  they  did  not  perfectly 
agree  with  his  own  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, whatever  it  might  be. 

A  few  days  after  ^e  commencement  of  the  school,  I  took  occasion  to 
explain  to  a  class  of  youngsteis,  of  which  Jeremiah  formed  an  integral 
portion,  how  the  earth  revolved  around  on  its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time 
around  the  sun,  and  explained  the  efiects  of  such  revolutions  in  the  for- 
mation of  day,  night,  uid  the  seasons.     Out  spake  Jerry : 

'  You  can 't  come  that  game  over  me !  The  earth  donH  turn  round ; 
if  it  did,  we  would  all  tumble  ofiT.  That 's  what  my  father  says,  and 
I  guess  he  knows.' 

I  told  him  I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken  ;  that  I  did  not  think  his 
father  had  said  so.  He  stuck  to  it,  however,  and  soon  Jonathan  came 
to  his  aid  :  *  Yes,  Sir-e-e ! '  said  he ;  '  that  is  what  his  father  says,  and 
believes  too.  He  says  the  sun  goes  around  the  world  every  day.*  As 
it  may  be  supposed,  1  was  a  little  curious  to  see  a  man  who  professed 
such  ancient  ideas  —  the  very  argument  of  the  old  spelling-book 
*  piece '  —  but  no  opportunity  occurred  until  it  was  his  turn  to  board 
me. 

He  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  was  just  recovering  when  I 
went  there,  which  vnll  account  for  my  not  having  met  him  in  the  vil- 
lage. Never  was  there  a  man  named  with  less  regard  to  appearances 
than  was  Mr.  Timothy  Lean.  He  weighed  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  wasted  as  he  was  by  his  recent  sickness,  and  I  have  since 
seen  him  support  fifty  or  seventy-five  pounds  more  with  ease.  He 
attacked  me  as  soon  as  1  entered  the  house,  on  the  subject  of  astronomy. 

^Mr. ,*  said  he, '  do  you  believe  that  the  earth  turns  aroimd  on 

its  axis,  and  that  it  goes  around  the  sun  too  ? ' 

I  insinuated  that  that  certainly  vhis  my  belief. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  '/don't  I  believe  that  the  sun  goes  around  the 
earth,  and  I  'ave  my  reasons  for  believing  it  too.' 

I  did  not  ask  hun  what  his  reasons  were,  as  I  thought  he  would 
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impart  them  without  much  encouragement.  I  was  right ;  for  he  soon 
gaye  them.  They  will  be  given  at  length  to  the  reader  in  another 
place  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  he  believed  the  earth  to  be 
flat;  that  the  sun  revolved  around  the  earth  daily,  because  the  Bible 
mentioned  that  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  from  which 
he  inferred  that  it  was  in  motion  when  the  command  was  given.  He 
argued  that  if  a  person  travelled  far  enough,  he  would  at  last  come  to 
the  *jumping-off  place,'  for  were  not  *  the  ends  of  the  earth  *  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  ?  He  disbelieved  in  attraction,  and  was  convinced  that  no 
one  had  ever  sailed  around  the  globe.  His  foolishness  excited  more  of 
pity  than  of  risibility ;  but  nevertheless  I  could  scarcely  keep  a  straight 
face,  while  listening  to  the  assurance  with  which  he  advanced  the  most 
ridiculous  arguments. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  mentioned  a  literary  society  lately 
formed  in  the  village,  under  the  title  of  *  The  White-Oak  Young 
MerCs  Association.^  I  had  frequently  seen  notices  calling  for  meetings 
of  the  *  W.  0.  Y.  M.  A.,'  but  had  never  yet  attended  one  of  their  debates 
or  lectures.  Mr.  Lean  thought  it  was  a  very  immoral  society.  He 
said  that  he  had  at  first  joined  them,  and  endeavored  to  get  them  to 
discuss  the  question,  '  Is  the  earth  round  or  flat,  and  does  it  revolve 
around  the  sim,  or  vice  versa  ? '  but  they  shrank  &om  discussing  a 
question  which  involved  the  point  whether  the  Bible  was  true  or  not, 
and  turned  their  attention  to  more  worldly  subjects.  As  for  himself, 
he  had  left  them  in  disgust,  and  formed  a  society  for  the  discussion  of 
moral  and  religious  subjects.  He  could  not  say  much  for  his  success  as 
yet,  as  *  The  Anti-World  Turners '  numbered  but  three  members, 
namely,  Mr.  Timothy  Lean,  Master  Jeremiah  Lean,  (who  had  been 
admitted  eo  young  on  account  of  his  wonderful  precocity,)  and  Mr. 
Ezekiel  Lean,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  Mr.  Tunothv  Lean.  The 
latter  personage  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  occasionally  showed 
symptoms  of  revolt  from  the  doctrines  of  his  ancestor. 

There  was  another  society  in  the  village  which  had  incurred  Mr. 
Lean's  most  cordial  dislike,  and  that  was  *  The  Bachdors^  Club*  It 
numbered,  he  said,  about  twenty  members,  who  had  all  solemnly  sworn 
never  to  get  married.  They  held  meetings  every  week,  at  which,  as  a 
general  thing,  only  members  of  the  club  were  allowed  to  be  present. 
The  President  was  an  *  old  bach.,'  of  some  sixty-five  summers —  Nioo- 
demus  Noddledumps  by  name.  The  *  W.  0.  Y.  M.  A.*  also  held  weekly 
meetings,  which  were  open  to  the  public.  The  .*  Anti-World  Turners,' 
on  the  contrary,  met  officially,  but  semi-occasionally,  whenever  they 
could  get  an  audience. 

The  next  evening,  I  was  at  the  village,  and  saw  the  following 
notice : 

W.  0.  Y.  M.  A.I 

Thi  question,  <  Was  NdpoUon  a  Great  Man  t  *  will  be  dtscnssed  before  the  White- 
Oak  Young  Men's  Association  this  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  public  are  retpeet- 
ftillj  invited  to  attend.  Auousri  Altib,  Seer^kny. 

Committee  to  Report:  C.  Avototdb  Cbahston,  J.  L.  Hobbs,  S.  B.  Dicumoir. 

▲  77IRMATIVB. 


V.  L.  LiTTLB, 

AcGusra  Altbi, 
B.  S.  Sjlondbbs. 


KSaATIVS. 


John  SMtTHSOir, 

P.  C.  ELKnART,  T 

Dr.  Isaac  SxiHoji^OQle 
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At  seven  o'clock,  I  £mnd  myself  seated  in  the  Union  School-honse, 
prepared  to  listen  to  a  debate  which  was  to  decide  wiiether  Napoleon 
iMTfts  worth  remembering  or  thinking  about  any  longer.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Thomas  Scotton,  Esq.,  a  flaxen- 
headed  young  man  of  about  two-and-twenty  years  of  age.  He  read  the 
question  and  called  upon  the  conmiittee  for  itmt  report.  Accordingly, 
O.  Augustus  Cranston  deliberately  arose,  took  off  his  over-coat,  and 
extracting  from  the  pocket  of  the  same  a  formidable  roll  of  manuscript, 
-with  a  solemn  a-hem,  spread  it  out  on  the  table  before  him,  and  prepared 
to  begin. 

Mr.  Auguste  Alter,  however,  here  interposed,  and  remarked  that 
there  v^as  a  little  business  to  be  transacted  before  they  listened  to  the 
report.  He  said  that  out  of  the  three  debaters  who  had  been  appointed 
on  the  negative,  he  saw  (and  here  he  looked  around  Upon  an  audience 
composed  of  about  thirty  individuals)  but  one  present,  and  he  proposed 
before  proceeding  any  &rther,  that  they  should  make  Mr.  Brown  a 
member  of  the  society,  as  he  had  agreed  to  debate  on  the  negative,  if 
he  waa  honored  virith  a  membership  of  the  *  W.  0.  Y.  M.  A.' 

Mr.  Little,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  viUage  school-master,  and 
whose  name  was  ^together  too  small  for  him,  as  he  was  six  feet  in  his 
stockings,  arose  and  ol^ected  to  any  such  proceeding.  He  said  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  voting  for  Mr.  Brown,  if  he  applied  for  admission 
at  the  proper  season ;  but  that  it  was  entirely  beyond  precedent  to 
admit  members  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  society.  After  a  good 
deal  of  debating,  to-and-m>,  the  question  was  '  put,'  whether  Mr.  Brown 
should  become  a  member,  and  was  decided  in  die  affirmative  by  a  large 
majority — tioo  persons  voting  on  that  side,  while  but  one  voted  on  the 


Mr.  Brown  having  signed  his  name  in  a  book,  which  was  large 
enough  to  contain  the  poll-lists  of  a  dozen  such  villages  as  White-Oak, 
Mr  Cranston  began  to  read  his  report.  His  pile  of  foolscap  had 
diminished  considerably  at  the  end  of  half-an-hour ;  but  as  yet  no  body 
could  conjecture  which  side  of  the  question  he  intended  to  support.  At 
length,  to  his  the  reporter's  mortification,  and  to  the  inexpressible 
relief  of  the  audience,  he  was  compelled  to  announce  that  through 
some  unaccountable  over-sight,  he  had  left  part  of  his  report  at  home, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  able  to  proceed. 

The  President  then  announced,  what  every  one  present  knew,  that 
the  first  debater  on  the  affirmative  was  Y.  L.  Little,  Esq. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Little  arose,  and  stated  that  he  had  came  entirdy 
unprepared  to  speak,  and  that  he  should  not  do  so,  did  he  not  think  that, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  was  his  imperative  du^  to 
express  h^  opinion.  He  made  several  objections  to  his  being  called 
upon  to  speak  first,  and  after  a  few  more  equally  interesting  introduc- 
tories,  he  launched  vrith  great  vigor  into  his  subject.  He  said  he  did 
not  see  how  any  man  in  his  right  mind,  who  had  read  history,  could 
doubt  that  Napoleon  viras  a  great  man  ;  that  when  he  read  of  Bona- 
parte's marches,  battles,  successes,  reverses,  etc.,  etc.,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  was 
swre  that  every  disinterested  person  in  that  large  and  intell^nt  audience 
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would  perfectly  agree  mth  him.  He  then  went  on  to  give  a  '  short 
sketch '  of  the  history  of  that  great  man ;  and  after  '  boring '  the 
audience  with  things  which  he  said  every  body  knew,  until  the  Presi- 
dent told  him  his  time  was  up,  he  took  ms  seat,  with  the  remark  that 
he  would  go  farther  into  the  subject  at  a  later  period  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  John  Smithson  was  next  called  to  speak  upon  the  negative,  but 
neither  he  nor  P.  G.  Elkhart  bein^  present,  Dr.  Isaac  Snibbets  took  the 
floor.  He  was  an  excessively  green-looking  young  man,  and  appeared 
like  any  thing  but  an  M.D.  His  forehead  sloped  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  although  it  was  very  high,  (a  proof  of  intellec- 
tuahty  ?)  but  little  of  it  was  to  be  seen,  as  it  was  covered  most  of  the 
time  by  his  long  coarse  hair.  A  pair  of  green  spectacles  (spectacles  add 
wonderfully  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession)  were  seated  on  his  very 
laige  nose  ;  and  when  he  removed  them  occasionally,  for  the  purpose 
of  wiping  the  glasses,  a  pair  of  small,  sharp,  gray  eyes  could  be  seen, 
almost  hidden  by  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  eye-brows.  He  may 
have  been  a  very  good  doctor,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  excel  as  an  orator  or  logician.  He  appeared  rather 
surprised  to  find  himself  the  focus  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  very  pretty 
eyes,  and  seemed  a  little  *  hard-up '  for  a  beginning.  jBTe,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Little,  had  come  entirely  unpreparedy  and  hinted  that  he  had 
not  a  great  deal  to  say,  as  that  gentleman  had  given  him  nothing  to 
shoot  at. 

Hereupon  Mr.  Little  cast  a  triumphant  glance  around  the  room,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Behold,  good  people  of  White-Oalc  village,  what  an 
artM  logician  you  have  in  your  midst,  who  can  talk  around  and  at  a 
subject  for  full  twenty  minutes,  and  not  utter  a  single  sentence  his 
opponent  can  take  ofience  at !  * 

Mr.  Snibbets  thought  that  if  Napoleon  had  been  a  great  man,  he 
would  not  have  led  his  army  to  Moscow  and  left  them  to  perish. 
Having  nothing  else  to  say,  he  talked  on  that  point  a  great  deal,  and 
repeated  his  arguments  many  times  over.  In  fact  he  seemed  to  be  in 
the  same  predicament  as  the  son  of  a  worthy  deacon,  whose  father 
being  away  ftom  home,  undertook  to  say  the  mmily  prayers,  or  rather 
the  prayer  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  repeated  every  evening, 
since  the  days  of  his  baby-hood.  He  commenced  aright,  and  for  a  time . 
got  on  swimmingly,  quite  astonishing  his  mother,  who  had  no  idea  she 
had  so  talented  a  son.  At  last,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  invo- 
cations, his  memory  forsook  him,  and  he  repeated  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer  over  again.  This  he  did  several  times,  till  at  length  the  patience 
of  the  good  dame  was  exhausted. 

'  John,'  she  whispered,  '  John,  do  get  through  some  time. 

*  I  would,  mother,*  replied  the  poor  boy,  *  InU  I  do  rCt  know  how  to 
wind  the  darned  thing  up  ! ' 

Just  so  it  was  with  Dr.  Snibbets.  He  did  not  know  how  to  wind  up. 
At  length,  the  President  came  to  his  relief,  by  stating  that  his  time  was 
up,  whereupon  the  doctor  plumped  down  into  his  seat,  seemingly  with 
great  satisfaction,  without  waiting  to  finish  the  sentence  he  was  engaged 
upcm. 

Auguste  Alter  was  the  next  speaker  on  the  afiSrmative.     As  he  was 
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the  '  star'  of  the  Uteratiy  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  society,  and  the  beau  of 
the  village,  he  merits  a  very  particular  description  ;  and  although  we 
cannot  but  despair  of  doing  him  justice,  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  ; 
80  that,  if  any  body  dislikes  the  description,  they  can  surely  find  no  fault 
with  the  writer.  Mr.  Auguste  Alter  was  by  birth  a  German  —  not  a 
IhUchman,  mind  you,  but  a  German  —  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  great 
distinction  between  the  two.  When  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  his 
own  name,  he  pronounced  it  as  if  it  had  been  spelled  *  Awgooste  Awl- 
ter.'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  White-Oak,  that  its  hero  was 
not  a  *  tall,  slender  man,'  with  black  eyes,  chestnut  hair,  silky  mous- 
tache, distinguk  air,  etc.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Alter  was  rather  below 

than  above  Uie  medium  stature,  even  of  Dut Germans — being, 

by  actual  measurement,  but  four  feet  ten-and-three-quarter  inches  in 
height  in  his  high-heeled  boots.  His  hair,  when  it  was  not  dyed,  was 
rather  inclined  to  be  of  a  sandy  color.  His  beard,  when  it  was  allowed 
to  grow,  was,  we  aie  sorry  to  say,  decidedly  red.  His  manner,  though 
not  at  all  disttngue,  oould  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance.  He 
was  very  polite  to  the  ladies,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  seemed  to 
think  full  as  much  of  the  homely  girls  as  of  those  who  were  more 
favored.  He  was  a  great  lover  (and  by  that  be  it  understood  that  it 
was  his  love,  and  not  himself  which  was  great)  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  many  as  well  as  toaman-laxid  generally.  Indeed  it  was  a  very 
frequent  remark  of  his  that  he  never  went  into  a  town  without  endea- 
voring to  improve  it  morally  and  musically ;  and  it  was  not  an  empty 
boast,  as  fSur  as  the  village  of  White-Oak  was  concerned,  for  it  was  by 
his  exertions  that  the  Young  Men's  Association  had  been  formed,  and  he 
alone  kept  it  in  existence.  Singing-schools  were  encouraged  by  him. 
and  he  gave  free  lessons  in  the  art  of  fiddling — which,  by  the  way,  waf 
one  of  his  most-prized  and  exercised  of  amusements  —  to  such  as  were 
desirous  of  thoroughly  disturbing  the  neighborhood  and  annoying  their 
friends.  If  it  was  his  desire  to  keep  his  name  before  the  public,  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded  admirably ;  for  he  was  mentioned  in  all  places,  and  at 
all  times.  He  was  the  professor  of  French  and  German  in  the  Union- 
school,  where  he  had  three  pupils,  each  of  whom  paid  him  eight  dollars 
per  quarter,  which  was  his  only  visible  means  of  support.  He  said  he 
had  money  enough  to  live  upon,  and  the  desire  of  benefiting  mankind 
was  all  Uiat  induced  him  to  accept  the  situation.  A  praiseworthy 
motive,  was  it  not  ?  But  in  our  description  of  Mr.  Alter,  we  have 
almost  fi)igotten  his  speech,  which  was  too  eloquent  to  be  entirely 
neglected.  I  wish  I  coold  give  it  to  the  reader  entire  and  unabridged, 
but  un£)rtunately  there  were  no  reporters  present,  to  take  down  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips  ;  so  that  I  very  much  fear  that  speech 
is  irrecoverably  lost,  both  to  us  and  to  posterity.  His  manner  of  delivery 
was  very  impressive,  and  the  slight  foreign  accent  rendered  it  but  the 
more  interesting  to  listen  to  him.  He  attacked  the  able  position 
assumed  by  Doctor  Snibbets  with  great  vigor,  and  in  a  short  time  tore 
down  all  his  defences,  and  exposed  the  unhappy  man  to  the  scorn  of  the 
community,  as  one  who  had  wantonly  assailed  the  character  of  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived.    Mr.  Alter  then  gave  a  short  history  of 
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Napokon,  and  prorad  odBclnsrely  tiiat  he  could  not  have  been  other 
than  a  great  man. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  new  member,  then  took  the  floor  on  the  negstire  of 
the  question.  He  was  a  beaidlesB  yonth,  yet  in  his  ininority,  who  either 
had  never  before  addressed  the  public,  or  was  abashed  bythe  dignity  of 
his  new  position  as  a  memb^  of  tiie  W.  0.  T.  M.  A.  At  first  he 
seemed  to  have  some  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  got  over  it.  He  also  was  entirely  vavpnpa/nd.  In  fiu^  ha 
had  never  thought  of  the  questicm  befinre  that  day  noon,  when  Mr. 
Alter  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  debate,  and  which  side  he  would 
take  in  the  discussion.  He  replied  that  he  would  take  the  affirmative; 
but  it  seemed  now  that  he  had  been  placed  upon  the  negative.  B» 
thought  that  if  Napoleon  had  been  a  great  man  he  never  would  have 
divorced  Josephine.  That,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  only  obstacle 
to  Bony's  greatness,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  disoouzsed 
chiefly  upon  that.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  *  vnnding-up,'  as  he  doeed 
as  soon  as  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  whidx  was  long  bedfore  his  twen^ 
minutes  were  up.  His  conclusion  was  somewhat  remaricable,  as  it 
expressed  an  idea  which  has  probably  been  entertained  by  very  many 
other  omtors,  quite  as  fallaciously.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  as  hA 
had  expressed  his  thoughts  so  eloquently  as  his  firiend  Mr.  Alter  might 
have  done,  but  he  vhm  quite  sure  that  his  arguments  tvere  all  somd^ 
and  he  hoped  the  audience  would  agree  vnth  him. 

Mr.  Saundras  then  todc  the  field  in  the  affirmative* 

When  he  closed,  Dr.  Snibbets  spoke  again.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
grudge  against  Mr.  Alter,  and  talked  more  of  him  than  Napoleon. 

That  gentleman  (Mr  Alter,  not  Napdeon)  seemed  greatly  exdted  at 
the  remarks  of  the  Doctor,  and  endeavored  to  edge  in  a  word  or  two 
several  times ;  but  although  &e  M.D.  had  the  woist  of  the.  aign- 
ment,  he  excelled  in  lungs,  and  completely  drovmed  the  vdoe  of  Urn 
Secretary. 

When  he  closed,  Mr.  Little  jumped  up  so  quick  that  Mr.  Alter  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  speak,  lihen.  he  vrajs  throng  however,  the 
Secretary  gained  the  floor,  but  there  were  several  cries  of  '  Question ! 
question  ! '  He  appealed  to  the  President,  and  showed  him  that  by  the 
by-lavra  of  the  Society,  each  member  was  entitled  to  speak  twice,  for 
twenty  minutes  each  time,  whereas  he  had  spoken  but  once.  But  the 
President  VTas  tired,  and  he  also  wished  the  question  to  be  '  put.'  He 
next  appealed  to  the  ladies,  but  veith  no  better  success ;  and  the  quea> 
tion  was  '  put ; '  but  such  viras  the  noise  and  confusion,  that  I  could  not 
hear  the  result.  I  afterward  learned  that  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory ;  and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  doing  wrong  or 
not  in  retaining  a  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  Napoleon. 

When  I  retiuned  to  the  house,  Mr.  Lean  asked  me  how  I  liked  it 
He  did  not  wait  to  hear  my  answer,  but  launched  forth  into  a  long 
tirade  against  the  Society,  its  members,  and  especially  its  Secretary, 
whom  he  denounced  as  an  '  addle-pated  Dutdiman,'  and  remarked  that 
'  in  Old  England  such  a  fellow  would  not  be  listened  to.'  He  also  men- 
tioned the  Bachelors'  Olub,  whidi  also  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  Ub 
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iBort  partifiiilar  liatied.  Said  he:  'They  meet  every  week  in  ^office 
of  Tom  Johnson,  who  is  the  Secretary,  and  there  th^  carry  on  moet 
swfully,  drinking  brandy  and  smoking  segais  all  night,  and  swearing 
that  tl^y  '11  never  get  married,  and  all  that  kind  oi  thing.  Why,  it's 
dresdM  !  Ton  might  know  they  were  at  some  wickedness,  for  tiiey 
IcKk  the  door,  and  won't  let  any  body  in  who  do  n't  belong  to  the  club. 
And  there 's  the  President  —  old  Noddlednmps  —  he  is  the  most  nnciyil 
man  I  ever  met  with.  Why,  in  old  England  they  would  n't  endme 
sneh  a  fellow  an  instant.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  asked  him 
if  he  believed  that  the  earth  went  around  the  sun,  and  he  called  me  a 

d d  old  British  jackass,  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil.     But  i^  *re 

going  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  society  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then 
I  '11  reply  to  him  publicly,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  '11  think  twice 
lielcNre  he  insults  me  again.' 

I  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Tom  Johnson,  of  the  Bachelors' 
dub,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  the  other  members  of  that  honor- 
aUe  body,  and  before  long  was  present  at  one  of  their  meetings.  Their 
President  —  Kicodemus  Noddledumps,  Esq.  —  very  irreverently  called 
*  Old  Nick '  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  club,  was  seated  at  one  side 
of  a  round-table,  on  which  were  placed  sundry  susi»cious4ooking  bottles 
and  over  a  seoie  of  glasses,  the  latter  of  winch  were  of  all  sizes  and 
diapes.  It  was  a  most  democratic  assemblage  —  the  officers  being  in 
no  wise  fiiTored  as  regarded  seats. 

The  President,  indeed,  occupied  a  dilapidated  arm-chair,  with  the 
lemains  of  a  cushion  in  it ;  but  the  Secretary  was  seated  on  the  wood- 
box,  which  had  been  emptied  and  turned  up  for  the  occasion,  while  the 
Vice-President  was  mounted  on  an  old  barrel,  with  an  exceedingly 
agnidihead. 

Mr.  Noddledumps  was  a  very  inofl^nsiye-looking  old  gentleman  of 
about  sixty^ve  years  of  age.  His  face  was  large  and  very  red  ;  his 
nose,  ditto.  The  top  of  his  head  was  bald,  and  dione  like  sUver.  He 
was  sni^Kified  to  be  an  inveterate  old  bachelor,  and  viras  the  founder  of 
the  dub.  He  was  what  is  called  *  well-to-do '  in  the  world,  and  there- 
&ve  did  nothing  except  attend  the  club,  read  '  Pickwick,'  drink  brandy- 
ud-water,  and  smoke  segars.  He  was  a  great  admirerof  the  do^rines 
ei  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  and  would  often  have  made  extracts  from  his 
sayings  if  unfortunatdy  his  memory  had  not  been  so  poor  that  he  could 
not  recollect  them.  He  opened  the  meeting  very  solemnly  by  inform- 
ing the  club  that  one  of  their  number  had  been  on  the  verge  of  deser- 
tion, and  was  only  reclaimed  by  a  very  fortunate  accident ;  and  called 
iqpon  Mr.  Green  for  his  confession. 

Mr.  Green  arose,  (the  name  was  not  misapplied  in  his  case,)  and  was 
sorry  to  inform  the  company  that  ?ie  was  the  individual  referred  to  by 
^le  President ;  that  until  very  recently,  feminine  charms  had  been 
entirely  lost  upon  him ;  but  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  had  met  a  very 
pietty  young  lady  in  the  village,  who,  as  he  passed  by,  dropped  her 
handkerchief,  and  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
her.  She  nniled  so  sweetly  that  he  fell  in  love  on  the  spot,  and  had 
made  several  calls  upon  the  young  lady,  who  had  always  received  him 
very  graciously.    Only  two  days  ago,  he  had,  contrary  to  his  bachelor 
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T0W8,  made  known  his  love ;  bnt  very  fortunately  £)t  hh  peace  of 
mind  and  his  standing  in  society  in  general,  and  in  the  Bachelors'  Club 
in  particular,  she  had  refused  him.  He  knew  by  that  very  refusal  that 
she  was  an  arrant  coquette,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  miserable  through  life  if  he  had  been  so  un£>rtunate  as  to 
have  been  accepted.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  his  brother  bachelars 
would  pardon  his  back-sliding,  and  once  more  receive  him  in  their 
midst. 

As  this,  as  I  afterward  learned,  was  only  the  eighth  time  Mr.  Green 
had  back-slidden  and  been  rejected,  the  dub  veiy  graciously  readmit- 
ted him. 

The  President  was  very  much  moved  by  this  recital,  and  seemed 
truly  thankful  that  his  brother  member  had  so  marvellously  escaped  the 
perils  of  matrimony.  For  the  vtraming  of  his  fiiends,  he  recounted 
some  of  his  own  adventures,  which,  not  having  been  narrated  oftenei 
than  twice  in  three  weeks,  during  the  two  years  the  club  had  been  in 
existence,  were  listened  to  with  &e  most  profound  attention.  His  first 
escape  from  matrimony  had  been  efiected  by  a  precisely  similar  acci- 
dent to  that  related  by  Mr.  Green.  In  his  next  two  encounters  with 
the  feminine  gender,  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  being  sued  (each  time  by 
a  widow)  for  breach  of  promise,  which  suits  lightened  his  pocket  to  the 
tune  of  some  four  thousand  dollars.  For  a  short  time  after  that,  he 
steered  clear  of  the  fair  sex  ;  but  meeting  a  pretty  young  lady,  he  again 
fell  in  love,  and  again  escaped  by  one  of  those  remarkable  accidents. 
His  next  escape  was  somewhat  remarkable.  He  made  love  to  a  young 
widow,  was  accepted,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  wedding,  when  the 
undoto^s  husband  turned  up,  alive  and  well ;  and  coming  home  and 
finding  Mr.  Noddledumps  and  his  wife  holding  a  very  particular  con- 
versation together,  took  the  latter  bv  the  coat-collar  and  kicked  him  out 
of  the  house.  This  escape  he  considered  the  most  fortunate  of  aU,  as 
he  was  nearly  entangled  in  the  fatal  bonds  when  he  vtras  thus  oppor- 
tunely rescued.  His  conclusion  was  eminently  pathetic.  '  And  now, 
my  dear  friends,'  said  he,  '  you  see  the  dangers  a  man  is  exposed  to  in 
his  journey  through  life.  Most  of  you  are  young,  and  have  all  your 
trials  yet  to  encounter.  On  the  ccmtrary,  mine  are  through,  and  most 
fortunately  have  I  come  out.  I  am  now  snugly  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  bachelordom,  and  for^n^  there  are  no  more  dangers.  Several  years 
ago,  when  first  my  own  trials  were  over,  and  I  had  time  to  look  about 
me,  I  was  pained  to  see  so  many  of  my  friends,  often  the  most  gifted 
and  talented,  falling  blindly  into  the  trap  of  matrimony.  In  hopes  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  evil,  I  formed  this  club — this  noble  Bachelon* 
Club.  During  the  two  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  numbered 
over  fifty  members.  I  see  before  me  but  twenty.  Where  are  the  other 
thirty?  0  my  friends,  need  I  tell  you?  No  ;  for  it  is  but  too  wcU 
known  that  they  are  entangled  in  the  awful  bonds  of  matrimony  I ' 
Mr.  Noddledumps  seemed  overcome  with  the  remembrance ;  for  a  tum- 
bler of  brandy-and-water  was  solemnly  raised  to  his  Hps,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  stealthily  approached  his  left 
eye.  *  My  dear  fiiends,  I  remember  them  all.  Many  of  them  were 
among  the  most  influential  members  of  the  club,  and  I  had  hoped  that. 
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like  me»  they  would  haTB  lived  to  be  joUj  old  bachelors.  But  alas ! 
they  all  fell  into  the  pit  prepared  for  them,  and  are  now  enduring  the 
purgatory  of  a  matrimonial  life.  My  fiiends,  take  warning  from  their 
nte.  Beware  of  the  women.  Beware  of  matrimony,  and  above  all, 
my  friends,  beware  of  the  widows !  Tom  Johnson,  give  me  some  more 
hnndy-and-water.* 

This  speech  created  great  feeling,  and  oould  you  have  seen  the  stem, 
determined  countenances  there  assembled,  you  could  not  have  doubted 
that  they  would  adhere  to  their  oaths  of  bachelorhood. 
«  Mr.  Green  gave  as  a  toast,  '  The  Bachelors'  Club,'  which  was  drank 
with  great  applause,  as  were  also  the  healths  of  the  President  and 
Secretary. 

Late  in  the  evening,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  frame  a 
set  of  resolutions,  to  be  published  in  the  village  newspi^[)er  ;  but  as  they 
discovered  that  they  had  no  pen  ;  that  no  one  present  was  sober  enough 
to  write ;  and  moreover,  that  there  was  no  paper  at  hand,  the  idea  was 
cheerfully  abandoned,  and  the  club  retired  to  rest,  some  under  the  table 
and  others  on  it,  with  remarkable  unanimity. 

When  I  next  attended  a  club  meeting,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Green  had 
been  entrapped,  and  had  ceased  to  be  a  bachelor.  Numerous  were 
the  lamentations  for  his  fall.  His  name  was  solemnly  erased  from 
the  roll-book  of  the  club,  and  all  remembrance  of  him  was  drowned 
in  rousing  bumpers  of  brandy-and-water.  Afrer  that  night,  all  mentkm 
of  him  was  interdicted  at  their  weekly  meetings. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  attended  a  grand  mass-meeting  of  the  *  Anti- 
World-Turners.'  It  was  held  on  the  ground-floor  of  Mr.  Liean's  bom. 
He  had  had  large  hand-bills  printed  and  circulated  for  weeks  before- 
hand, which  procured  him  the  attendance  of  some  flfry  individuals  of 
both  sexes.  Mr.  Lean  was  in  flrst-rate  spirits.  He  said,  '  that  that 
actually  was  the  largest  audience  he  had  had  since  he  had  been  in  the 
States,  and  in  so  large  an  assemblage  he  thought  he  could  surely  make 
at  least  one  convert.' 

The  Society  first  proceeded  to  elect  officers. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Lean  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Lean  to  fill  the  Secretaryship. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  prayer  by  Mr.  T.  Lean,  which 
was  followed  by  an  oration,  also  l^  Mr.  T.  Lean.  We  have  pre- 
served a  portion  of  the  argument,  which  we  here  make  public,  hoping 
that  the  reader  will  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves  : 

*  Gentlemen  and  Ladies :  We  have  assembled  here  this  afternoon,  as 
all  of  you  are  aware,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  momentous  question — 
a  question,  gentlemen,  which  will  soon  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  —  a  question  that  involves  in  its  solution  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  Bible !  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  question  (but  allow 
mc  to  remark,  gentlemen,  in  my  mind  it  is  no  qttestion)  upon  which  our 
immortal  society  of  Anti- World-Turners  is  founded.  The  question, 
'  Does  the  earth  turn  around  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  thousand  miles 
arday  ?  Does  it  revolve  around  the  sun,  or  vice  versa  ?  Is  the  earth 
round  or  flat  ?  *  Now,  gentlemen,  the  Society  of  Anti-World-Tumen 
answers  all  of  these  questions  in  the  negative.     It  proposes  to  found  its 
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dootEines  apan  the  eTidraoe  oontained  in  this  blessed  book,  (laying  Ins 
hand  on  a  Bible,)  which,  is  nniYersally  beheved  to  be  a  leyelation  fiom 
GrOD.  Grentlemen,  ure  believe  that  the  earth  is  not  round,  but  flat,  and 
that  the  son,  moon,  and  stan  go  round  it  every  twenty-four  houxB. 
The  Bible,  gentlemen,  contains  a  direct  statement  in  rogard  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  say  plainly  that  the  earth  is  round,  or  that  the  earfli 
is  flat,  but  it  makes  some  statements,  firom  which  most  excellent  infers 
eaoes  can  be  drawn.  For  instance :  if  you  will  open  your  Bible  at  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses,  you  will  And 
the  following  words  :  *  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord,  in  the  day  whoi 
the  Lord  dehvered  up  the  Amorites  beforo  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.'  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  staid  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene- 
mies. Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Joshua?  *  So  the  sun  stood 
sdU  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  vrhxAb 
day.'  Gentlemen,  can  any  thing  be  moro  clear  and  explicit  than  that  f 
It  says,  *  And  the  sun  stood  sHU  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day.'  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  your  judgment 
in  the  matter.  What  need  was  thero  in  Jodiua's  commanding  the  sun 
to  iUind  still,  if  it  never  had  moved  ?  Would  you  not  infer  £rom  the 
vexy  vrords,  *  the  sun  stood  still,*  that  it  had  be^in motion?  Astrono- 
mers and  worldly  men  attempt  to  explain  this  passage  by  asserting  that 
the  earth  and  not  the  sun  stood  still.  Gentlemen,  &at  idea,  when 
viewed  in  a  roligious  point  of  view,  is  blasphemous  1  It  dehberately 
asserts  that  the  Bible  is  false — that  it  says  one  thing  and  tneans 
another  I  Gentlemen,  I  endeavor  to  conform  my  ideas  to  the  Bible, 
and  not  the  Bible  to  my  ideas.  Would  that  a  great  many  nominal 
Christians  would  do  the  same.  When  viewed  in  a  matter-of-&ot,  com- 
mon-sense pcMut  of  view,  the  idea  is  simply  ridiculous.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  disastrous  e&ots  which  ensue  when  a  rail-road  train  is 
suddenly  stopped  in  its  way,  either  by  collision  with  other  cars,  or  by  * 
running  ofi*  the  track.  Imagine  the  earth  to  be  one  vast  rail-road  train, 
going  at  the  n^te  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  to  be  suddenly  stop- 
ped by  some  unseen  power.  What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
aU  of  the  inhabitants  veould  have  been  swept  ofi*  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  by  some  powerful  whirlwind ;  and  not  only  the  inhalHtants,  but  all 
other  objects.  The  mountains  would  have  been  levelled,  and  the  seas 
overflowed  the  land.  But  no  such  disastrous  results  aro  mentioned  in 
the  Bible ;  and  do  you  think  they  vrould  have  been  passed  over,  had  it 
occurred  t    No,  gentlemen,  the  idea  is  plainly  a  delusion.' 

A  large  portion  of  his  discourse  is  hero  v^anting.  We  believe  Mr. 
Lean  proved  the  earth  to  be  flat,  by  roferring  to  the  *  ends  of  the  earth,' 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  for  how  could  the  earth  have  any 
«ids,  if  it  was  round?  He  also,  if  we  remember  aright,  plainly  and 
explicitiy  expressed  his  disbelief  that  any  body  had  ever  sailed  round  the 
earth ;  for  how  could  tiiey  ?  When  he  had  been  round  himself,  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  begin  to  think  of  believing  that.  Mr.  Lean  also 
advaneed  some  very  ingenious  theories  as  to  the  manner  of  the  future 
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deBtanotum  of  the  'wodd  by  fiie,  and  m  to  ^  penod  at  'vfbixAi  that  t«7 
midefluahle  event  was  to  take  ]^aoe.  His  andienee  -was  quiet  and  wdl* 
behaved,  as  Amenoom  audiences  ahoa^  aie,  ahhongh  a  little -weaiied. 
Heie  IB  the  oloae  of  his  ^eeeh,  whioh  we  haT8  preserved : 

'  Gentlemen :  Yon  people  here  in  this  ooontry  think  yon  aie  the 
SDiartest  fcdks  in  all  creation —  (his  heaiers  b^gin  to  wake  np)  —  and 
80  yon  may  be  in  some  things,  hi  building  rail-roads,  steant-boats,  sail- 
mg-Tessels,  and  in  maohinery  of  all  kinds,  yon  excel.  I  have  tried  to 
di^mae  it  firran  myself  for  a  long  time  that  Old  England  is  getting  a 
litUe  bit  behind-hand  on  some  things.  But,  gentlemen,  England  is 
arhead  of  you  on  the  snhject  of  education.  To  be  sure,  she  does  not 
bmld  big  school-houses  a!iid  colleges,  vidiere  poor  folks  can  gain  just 
enough  knowledge  to  make  them  miserable,  free  of  expense.  No,  she 
doea  nothing  of  ti^at  kind ;  but  her  poor  are  ^uoated  at  home  I  Gentle- 
men, I  have  lectured  to  crowds  of  poor  folks  in  a  great  many  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  England,  and  very  seldom  £d  I  find  any  one 
who  had  ever  entertained  the  ridiculous  idea  of  the  earth  turning  on  an 
axis,  and  much  less  of  its  going  around  the  sun.  80  carefully  are  th^ 
eduoated  at  home,  that  such  notions  are  not  permitted  to  enter  their 
heads.  The  firightM  doctrines  I  have  been  speaking  of  this  afternoon, 
are  unknown  to  them.  In  fact,  they  are  all  Anti-World-Tumers,  new 
as  the  Society  seems  to  be  in  this  country.  I  am  tiie  pioneer  of  truth 
on  this  continent,  and  as  suoh  hayemet  with  revilings  and  persecutions ; 
but  I  bear  them  all  patiently  and  submissively,  and  am  proud  that  I 
am  permitted  to  occupy  the  high  position  which  I  now  do.  Gentlemen, 
these  outlandiBh  doctrines  were  widely  promulgated  by  that  crazy 
BngJiRh  philosopher.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  al^iough  it  was  an  English- 
man who  j^anted  these  seeds  of  discord  and  wickedness,  you  must 
remember,  for  the  credit  of  my  native  country,  that  it  is  also  an  Engliidi- 
man  who  is  endeavoring  to  eradicate  them.' 

We  thought  we  had  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lean's  q»eeoh,  but  find 
we  were  mistaken.  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  other  evils  in  the 
worid,  beside  these  monstrous  ideas,  and  hit  Bachelors'  Clubs  and 
Toung  Men's  AssooiationB  pretty  hard ;  and  also  made  a  few  remarks 
(Hi  the  subject  of  slayery,  which,  he  boasted,  was  an  evil  which  did 
not  exist  in  Old  England.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  he  remarked 
that  if  any  one  would  like  to  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject  under 
disonssion,  he  would  be  happy  to  afibrd  them  any  infi>rmati(»i  in  his 
power.  But  tiie  audience  did  not  seem  to  be  t^  curious,  and  soon 
dispersed. 

Mr.  Lean  for  a  k»g  time  hoped  that  he  had  made  an  impressicm ; 
but  if  he  had,  it  did  not  remain  long.  He  got  his  speech  printed,  but 
could  not  raise  evmi  a  newspaper-TOBXi  on  the  subject. 

So(»i  after  this  memorable  mass-meeting,  domestic  difficulties  began 
to  arise  in  Mr.  Lean's  family.  Ezekiel  had  fiiUen  in  love  with  the 
very  pretty  daughter  of  'Squire  Timmons,  (who,  by  the  way  —  and  we 
vnll  now  let  the  reader  into  a  little  secret —was  the  young  lady  firam 
whom  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Green  escaped  so  narrowly ;)  and  he  had 
good  reason  fi)r  believing  the  affection  to  be  mutual. 

Now,  'Squire  Tinmions  and  Mr.  Lean  were  deadly  enemies,  and 
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neither  would  consent  to  the  match ;  and  as  pretty  Lucy  would  not 
marry  without  her  father's  permission»  Ezekiel  was  in  despair.  He 
moped  around  the  house  for  a  few  days,  occasionally  hinting  that  if  he 
could  not  mairy  Lucy  TimmonSi  he  would  remain  a  bachelor,  and  at 
last  openly  avowed  his  determination  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Bachelors'  Club.  His  father  stormed  in  vain.  Zeke's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  he  did  as  he  wished.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Club,  who  drank  a  double  portion  of  brandy-and-water,  and  smoked 
twice  the  usual  numb^  of  segars,  in  honor  of  the  new  comer. 

Zeke,  even  after  he  had  gained  his  membership,  did  not  seem  much 
happier  than  before.  At  home,  he  was  scolded  and  talked  at  by  his 
father,  on  account  of  having  joined  so  siniiil  a  set ;  and,  at  the  Club, 
he  was  laughed  at  for  the  peculiar  opinions  expreeeed  by  himself  and 
sire.  To  fiee  himself  finom  one  source  of  trouble,  he  resolved  to  forfeit 
his  membership  in  the  '  Anti-World-Tuming  Society.'  Having  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  his  father,  that  wordiy  man,  in  his  excessive 
wrathfiilness,  turned  him  out  of  house  and  home,  and  for  a  time  dis- 
owned him. 

Li  the  mean  time,  the  senior  Mr.  Lean  was  prosecuting  some  delicate 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  was,  as  I  believe  has  been  already 
stated,  a  widower ;  and  he  had  lately  been  enamored  with  the  pro- 
ductive farm  of  a  widow, '  fat,  fair,  and  forty,'  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  may  have  been  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  lady  ^r- 
self ;  but  certes  it  is,  that  such  was  his  love  of  the  farm,  that  he  was 
wiUing  to  take  it,  encimibered  with  the  widow  and  her  two  children. 
He  prosecuted  his  suit  with  great  vigor,  and  entertained  sanguine  hopes 
of  success.  The  widow  and  he  were  oflen  seen  riding  side  by  side,  on 
fine  moon-light  evenings,  in  Mr.  Lean^s  large  box-sleigh ;  and  the  gos- 
sips of  the  neighborhood  had  akeady  settled  it  among  themselves  that 
it  was  to  be  a  match. 

On  one  of  the  evenings  referred  to,  the  horses,  fix)lishly  taking  it  into 
their  heads  to  run  away,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  tongue  out  of 
the  sleigh.  There  were  no  means  of  repairing  it  at  hand,  and  they 
were  two  miles  from  any  house,  and  five  from  the  widow's. 

The  night  was  most  piercingly  cold,  and  the  snow  a  foot  deep. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  lady  was  not,  certainly,  able  to  walk 
home,  and  he  did  not  like  to  leave  her  to  go  for  assistance. 

At  last,  as  theie  was  no  other  way  to  do,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  one  of  the  horses  and  ride  back  after  a  cutter.  Just  as  he  was 
starting,  he  heard  the  welcome  jingle  of  sleigh-bells,  and  soon  Mr. 
Noddledumps  appeared  in  sight.  1  have  often,  since  then,  heard  him 
declare  that  he  did  n't  know  what  under  the  sun,  or  moon  either,  induced 
him  to  take  that  long,  cold,  moon-light  ride.  It  is  my  belief,  however, 
that  it  was  his  destiny,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  it. 

Mr.  Lean  immediately  hailed  him,  and  politely  requested  the  loan  of 
his  horse  and  cutter  to  take  the  laidy  home,  which  Mr.  Noddledumps 
gruffly  refiised.  He  could  not  decline,  however  —  fearful  as  he  was  of 
widows  in  general  —  to  take  this  one  to  her  home. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but  it  certainly  did  come  to  pass, 
that  Mr.  Noddledumps'  horse  stood  at  the  widow's  fence  for  nearly  two 
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hofuxB  that  erening.  The  next  eyeniiig,  at  the  Club,  he  was  observed 
to  deliver  his  experience  with  less  gusto  than  usual,  and  to  leave  oat 
the  warning  about  the  widows  oitirely. 

Two  or  &ee  eyenings  daring  the  next  week,  he  might  have  been 
fbond  at  Mrs.  Morgan's  fire-side ;  and  at  the  next  club-meeting  he  was 
as  silent  as  if  he  had  nerer  made  any  *  escape.'  At  the  next,  he  was 
Absent — a  thing  hexetofoie  unheard  of;  and  at  the  next,  Tom  Johnson 
opened  the  meeting  by  reading  from  Ihe  Tillage-newspaper,  the  mar- 
riage of  Nicodemus  Noddledumps,  Esq.,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Aim  Moigan  I 

This  was  the  first  intimation  the  Club  had  received  of  the  awful 
news,  and  &(t  a  time  all  were  silent.  It  seemed  as  if  some  terrible 
misfortune  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  them.  They  could  scarcely 
realize  that  their  venerable  president, '  Old  Nick,'  who  had  counselled 
and  advised  them  fi>r  two  long  years ;  who  had  passed  through  so  many 
trials  ;  whom  they  had  so  long  locked  up  to  as  one  safely  moored  in  the 
harbor  of  celibacy ;  that  he  should  have  been  torn  £rom  that  goal  of  happy 
bachelorhood  to  which  his  whole  life  had  tended ;  that  *  Old  Nick '  was 
an  *  Old  Bach.'  no  longer,  but  Nicodemus  Noddledumps,  Esq.,  the  ten- 
der husband  of  a  blooming  wife,  and  the  happy  step-father  of  two 
angel-children,  was  indeed  incredible. 

Ezekiel,  as  the  youngest  member,  having  less  appreciation  of  their 
common  nusfortune,  was  the  first  speaker.     He  remarked : 

'  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  elect  another  President.' 

This  remark,  simjde  as  it  was,  seemed  to  remove  the  charm  which 
held  them  spell-bonnd,  and  in  an  instant  the  clatter  was  as  intense  as 
the  silence  had  been  before.  This  was  quickly  quelled,  however,  by 
the  Secretary,  who,  using  his  heel  as  a  gavel,  axid  the  floor  as  a  sound- 
ing-board, made  such  strenuous  exertions  to  procure  order,  that  he 
kiu)cked  all  the  plastering  &om  the  ceiling  of  the  room  immediately 
beneath  him,  which  little  accident  lightened  his  pocket  of  the  sum  of 
$5.56,  which  loss,  as  he  afterward  remarked,  should  have  been  borne 
by  the  Club.  Order  being  restored,  and  a  ballot  taken,  it  was  found 
that  Thomas  Johnson  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  chair.  He 
made  a  speech  upon  the  desertion  of  their  late  President ;  but  it  was 
noticed  by  the  Club  that  he  did  not  denounce  matrimony  with  his  usual 
fluency. 

Mr.  Lean,  Sen.,  saw  the  notice  of  the  marriage  also,  and  for  a  short 
time  showed  more  anger  than  was  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a 
member  of  the  august  body  of  Anti^ World-Turners: 

His  rage  soon  settled  down  into  seemingly  inconsolable  grief,  and 
then  it  was  that  he  felt  the  need  of  a  companion.  He  proposed  to 
Ezekiel  that,  if  he  would  leave  the  Club,  he  would  again  receive  him, 
and  even  give  his  consent  to  his  marriage.  Ezekiel  willingly  accepted 
the  proposition,  and  was  soon  reinstated  in  his  old  quarters.  His 
father^s  hatred  to  the  Bachelors'  Club  had  greatly  increased  since  the 
j^Oal  interference  of  Mr^  Noddledumps  in  lus  matrimonial  afiairs,  and 
he  railed  at  them  continually. 

About  this  time,  'Squire  Timmons  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  im- 
mortalizing himself  on  the  floors  of  Congress ;  and,  with  such  antioir 
pations  it  became  him  to  feel,  or  at  least  to  express,  a  universal 
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fiiendihip  with  manVind,  and  an  especial  beneToleiioe  of  feeling 
towaid  the  inhabitauts  of  White-Oak  and  vioimty ;  and  his  mamoty 
being  at  that  time,  fortunately,  engiosaed  with  the  reoolleetioDS  of  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Waahinfton,  Jefieraoa,  and  other  preiidenta,  and  his 
mind  being  fiilly  oociqti^  with  the  preparation  of  thoae  wondecfbl 
speeches  which  were  to  inunortalize  himself  and  astonish  tnanlr^nil^ 
he  f(»got  all  andent  petty  grudges  against  the  Lean  &mily,  and  osmr 
sented  to  the  unicm  of  his  daughter  with  Ezekiel. 

When  the  Club  again  met,  it  was  a£ber  Ezekiel's  marriage ;  and  as 
they  were  debating  upon  the  spreading  disafiection  in  their  ranks,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  President  that  the  Club  should  be  dissdved,  as  most  of 
the  members  were  inclined  to  desert.  One  Old  Bach,  affirmed  that  bo 
more  of  the  disaffected  remained  in  the  ranks.  Whereupon  Mr.  John- 
son very  gravely  stated  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  them  all  at  Aif 
wedding,  three  weeks  from  that  evening.  This  settled  the  tuitter,  and 
the  Club  was  dissolved  forthwith.  Soon  after  this,  the  White-Oak 
Young  Men's  Association  died  a  natural  death ;  Mr.  Augnste  Alter,  ils 
founder  and  supporter,  having  betaken  himself  to  odier  parts,  to 
enlighten  other  communities  and  establish  other  a«ooiations. 

As  for  Mr.  Lean,  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  widow  and  her  fium 
grew  less  and  less,  but  has  never  entirely  disappeared.  Even  to  this 
day,  when  he  is  travelling  in  that  direction,  he  ughs  as  he  casts  his  eye 
over  the  broad  fields  now  in  the  possession  of  *  that  willainous  soonn- 
drel,  Noddledumps.'  The  two  associations  which  disturbed  him  so 
greatly,  being  removed,  there  viras  nothing  to  distract  his  mind  or  to 
prevent  him  promulgating  the  (to-be)  immratal  doctrines  of  the  '  Anti- 
World-Tumers.*  Not  having  remarkable  success  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, he  resolved  to  travel,  and  givo  public  lectures ;  at  which  oocnpa- 
tion  he  is  now  engaged.  His  adventures,  if  collected,  would  fill  a 
large  and  interesting  volume ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long, 
some  enterprising  oompiler  will  make  them  public. 


*T0      AN      ABSENT      WIFE.' 

OoMXt  oomel  oomel 
For,  oh  I  why  should  you  roam. 
When  your  heart's  chosen  mate  is  awaiting, 
lake  a  bird  in  his  nest, 
With  a  lone  watchfbl  rest, 
All  his  gay  social pleasoree  abating? 
While  he  dreams  in  his  soul  all  the  night  and  the  day 
Of  his  union  again  with  his  mate  fiir  away. 

Come!  come!  oomel 
To  make  happy  our  home 
That  in  anticipation  is  buildhig ; 
All  the  frame-work  is  done, 
The  rich  trimming  begun, 
And  your  gay  smile  will  serve  for  the  gilding ! 
Then,  my  soul's  idol,  come,  with  our  dear  baby-boy, 
And  my  lone  heart  will  bask  in  the  sun-diine  of  joy. 
JUw-  T&rJk,  Oct,  1, 1861  GsoRra  W.  Sluor. 
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THE      T  HBBS      H AL08 


'IH  the  1«l  ^Ameriam  Aimanaey'  in  an  article  on  'Atmospheric  Elootridty/ It  Is  related  ttiat, 
me  twenty  yean  ainoe,  daring  a  Tlolent  mow-etorm,  three  men  were  seen  oroadog  one  of  our 
■te^ltlmi«ponAWdg^eMll  wttfaadieleof  Uf^abootblabead.* 

Mora  TO  TB>  Editor. 


TsDi  riyer  roared  and  fi>amed  bdow, 
And  wildlj  beat  the  drifting  snow, 
As  passed  three  men,  with  toiling  tread, 
Each  with  bright  beams  around  his  head. 


So  walked,  with  way-worn  feet^  and  slow, 
The  saints,  long  centuries  ago, 
"With  glories  which  the  artists  old 
Have  diadowed  ft>rth  by  rajra  of  gold. 


Had  the  old  ages  come  again? 
And  walked  the  saints  once  more  with  men  7 
Whose  touch  iftiould  make  the  suffering  whole  - 
Whoae  Toioe  should  rouae  the  liibleBS  soul? 


These  flaming  halos  might  not  stay ; 
'Ebb  brilliant  promise  passed  away ; 
The  earth  is  waiting  now,  as  then, 
The  voice  to  rouse  the  souls  of  men. 


But  let  us  idly  wait  no  m<»re, 
But  gather  strength  like  theirs  of  yore, 
And  with  a  sain^y  zeal  and  faith, 
Pursue  the  Ghbist  of  Nasfoeth : 


With  eyes  that  never  look  behind. 
With  love  that  grasps  all  human-ldnd, 
And  souls  left  open  to  admit 
The  impulse  of  the  Jxiwsul 


Thus  shall  old  ages  oome  agam, 

And  sahits  shall  walk  once  more  with  men ; 

Their  fboea  luminous  with  truth, 

And  holiness,  and  endless  youth. 
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THE    WILL-O'-THB-WISP:    A    SENBOA    LEGEND. 


BT     OHABLEB     ALDBIOH. 


*  Lo  I  the  poor  Indian,  irhose  vntatorad  mind 
Sees  God  in  cicada,  or  lieaiB  Him  in  the  wind.* 

A  SHORT  distance  below  the  Indian  village  of  Cold  Spring,  in  the 
county  of  Cattaraugus,  State  of  New- York,  and  about  a  inile  fixrai  the 
Alleghany  River,  there  is  a  small  lake  or  pond,  formed  of  the  waters 
of  an  extensive  marsh.  The  lake  is  filled  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and,  having  no  outlet,  its  waters  become  stagnant  and  disco- 
lored. Their  sombre  hue  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
almost  or  quite  fathomless.  At  times  strange  lights  may  be  seen  float- 
ing above  the  surface,  and  gliding  about  in  various  directions.  Though 
ea!sily  accounted  for  upon  scientific  principles,  they  have  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  unlettered  red-man  with  feelings  of  superstitious  dread. 
The  aborigines  have  a  curious  legend  concerning  this  strange  *  will-o'- 
the-wisp,*  which  was  once  related  to  me  by  an  old  copper-colored  Mend, 
as  we  were  seated  upon  a  little  knoll  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Years  have  passed  since  its  narration,  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  its  substance  was  as  follows  : 

Many  hundreds  of  moons  since,  long  before  the  pale-faces  were 
known  to  the  red-man,  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  dwelt  upon  the  beauti- 
ful savannah  at  BradyVBend,  about  seventy  miles  above  the  present 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  They  were  peaceable,  industrious,  and  subsisted  by 
agriculture,  and  the  simple  arts  of  peace,  and  not,  like  many  of  their 
neighbors,  by  the  shedding  of  blood  in  hunting  and  wax.  They  delighted 
in  athletic  sports,  and  games  of  various  kinds,  and  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  the  feats  of  dexterity  customary  among  the  Indians.  They  fi:e- 
quently  invited  the  members  of  other  tribes  to  compete  with  them  at 
their  festive  gatherings.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  sad  accident  oc- 
curred, by  which  a  Seneca  warrior  lost  his  life.  Though  purely  an 
accident,  this  afiair  exasperated  his  friends,  who  determined  to  wreak  a 
fearfiil  revenge  upon  their  peaceful  neighbors. 

Accordingly,  a  band  of  Senecas  armed  themselves  for  the  war-path, 
and,  floating  down  the  majestic  Alleghany  to  the  ill-fated  village,  at- 
tacked it  with  unrelenting  fury.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  old 
and  young,  male  and  female  ensued.  Only  one  of  the  tribe,  a  daik- 
eyed,  beautiful  maiden  was  saved  firom  the  general  destruction.  She 
had  been  seen  and  admired  on  a  previous  occasion  by  a  young  Seneca 
brave,  who  successfully  exerted  himself  to  bear  her  away  unhurt  firom 
the  scene  of  slaughter. 

When  the  marauding  party  returned,  the  Indian  girl,  sorrowful  and 
weeping,  was  carried  to  the  northern  home  of  her  captor.  In  a  few 
days  she  found  herself  among  his  friends  at  Che<vurshung'gatt'tav  ^ 
(Cold-spring,)  who  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  dispel  the 
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donds  which  enveloped  her  brow.  But  their  eiSbrts  were  of  no  avail. 
Though  she  had  previously  admired  her  captor,  and  had  longed  to  share 
his  fortunes,  she  now,  as  the  slayer  of  her  kindred  and  the  desolator  of 
her  home,  conceived  for  him  the  most  intense  hatred  and  disgust.  She 
earnestly  desired  to  jretum  to  her  home,  though  she  knew  that  naught 
but  desolation  and  loneliness  would  meet  her  sight — and  mingle  her 
tears  with  the  ashes  of  her  loved  and  lost  ones.  She  was  closely 
watched,  however,  and  for  a  time  it  was  futile  to  entertain  any  idea 
of  attempting  to  escape. 

But  at  length,  to  her  great  delight,  a  seemingly  favorable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  The  family  in  which  she  lived  became  engaged 
in  making  sugar  the  spring  after  1^  capture,  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
lake.  Her  captor,  who  intended  soon  to  claim  her  for  his  wife,  had 
built  a  light  birchen-canoe  to  float  upon  its  placid  waters,  and  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  riding  in  this  fairy  vessel  during  the  calm  evenings  of  the 
early  spring.  A  torch-light  at  the  prow  of  the  boat  made  every  object 
visible  for  many  a  rod  around  them.  These  little  excursions,  had  her 
heart  been  there,  would  have  been  delightful  and  romantic  indeed  ;  but 
she  cherished  a  burning  desire  for  revenge,  which  she  determined  to  gra- 
tify at  the  first  opportunity. 

One  murky  evening,  while  they  were  gliding  over  the  lake,  and  he 
was  using  every  artifice  to  win  her  afiections  and  dispel  the  gloomy  feel- 
ings which  he  knew  were  making  her  unhappy,  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  murdering  him,  escajnng  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  making  her  way 
home  as  best  she  could.  When  his  back  was  turned  in  paddling  the 
boat,  she  raised  a  stone  hatchet  which  lay  at  her  feet,  and,  striking  him 
a  severe  blow  upon  his  temple,  he  fell,  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  into 
the  yielding  waters,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  No  sooner  had  she 
begun  to  congratulate  herself  upon  her  prospect  of  escape,  than  a  gur- 
gling sound  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  aroused  her  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  filling  with  water.  In  falling  over-board,  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered Indian,  by  its  weight,  had  in  some  manner  broken  a  hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  firail  structure,  through  which  the  waters  poured  with 
fearful  rapidity.  She  shrieked  for  help,  and  endeavored  to  stay  the 
rushing  waters  with  her  garments,  but  in  vain.  The  boat  sunk,  the 
light  was  extinguished,  and  the  unfortunate  maiden  and  her  lover  slept 
ode  by  side  beneath  the  darksome  waters  of  the  Indian  lake. 

Many  of  the  old  Indians  aver,  that  frequently  in  the  calm,  still  even- 
ings of  the  warmer  portions  of  the  year,  the  ghosts  of  the  unfortunate 
maiden  and  her  lover  revisit  the  lonely  tarn  where  this  dreadful  tragedy 
occurred,  and  that  the  scene  of  their  departure  to  the  spirit-land  is  re- 
enacted  with  graphic  fidelity.  Upon  such  occasions  they  are  seen  glid- 
ing along' in  a  phantom  canoe,  with  a  torch  at  the  prow.  They  near 
the  centre  of  the  blackened  waters;  a  scene  of  apparent  concision 
ensues ;  splashing  sounds  are  heard,  and  shrids,  like  Uiose  which  come 
from  the  drowning.  Soon  the  light  sinks  beneath  the  surface,  and 
silence  and  darkness  resume  their  reign  over  '  the  misty  mid-region.' 

Olean,  {IT.  F.,)  Jan,  1, 1856. 
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THB      SAILOB's     BUEIAL. 

Thb  boatswam'fl  pipe  ctUs  us  aroond 

A  brother  sailor's  bier ; 
Hark  I  mees-mates,  't  is  a  warning  sound 

That  breaks  upon  the  ear. 

The  sands  of  life  are  ronning  fast^ 
Our  voyage  will  soon  be  o*er ; 

And  we  our  anchor  too  must  cast 
On  Death's  dark,  dreaiyahcMra 

Mesa-mates,  upon  our  brother's  breast 
We  11  pile  no  mouldering  earth; 

No  stone  shall  mark  his  plibce  of  rest. 
Nor  chronicle  his  worth. 


The  sea  I  the  seal  the  boundless  seal 
We  '11  make  our  brother's  graye; 

And  peaoefhl  will  his  slumb^  be 
Beneath  the  emerald  wave. 


The  mighty  billows,  as  they  sweeps 
The  tempest's  awful  roar, 

For  him  a  fitting  dirge  shall  keep 
Till  time  shall  bo  no  more. 


Hark  I  hark  I  *t  is  done:  deep  sinks  the  oone 

Beneath  the  briny  wave. 
While  onward  speeds  our  gallant  bark, 

In  gladneoB  ftom  the  grave. 

Her  flowing  canvas  courts  the  wfaid 

That  wans  her  on  her  way ; 
Proudly  she  ploughs  the  mountain  wftve^ 

And  dashes  through  the  spray. 

So  o*er  life's  sea  we  gh'de  along, 

While  pleasure  swells  the  sail, 
While  Hope  breathes  forth  her  syren  song 

Upon  the  flagrant  gale. 

But  ah  I  when  Hope's  bright  star  grows  dim, 

When  cares  and  grie&  arise ; 
When  foundering  'neath  the  weight  of  sin, 

Upward  we  turn  our  eyes : 

Ungntefbl,  while  the  world  can  oheeiv 

We  seek  not  Heaven  by  prayer; 
But  when  the  hour  of  death  draws  near 

We  ask  for  merpy  there.  Bobmt  T.  Waoooow. 
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Fn>6B  DouffGS :  being  Tont  Fudge's  Record  of  the  Same,    In  Fortj  Chapters.    Bj 
Ik  Mabtsl.    Ib  two  volumes :  pp.  492.    New^Tork:  Ckablbs  Scbibkbb. 

Odb  readers,  Trho  have  followed  the  *  Fudge  Doings^  throu^  succesare 
nombers  ci  this  Magazine  will  not  ezped,  nor  need,  any  extended  reference 
to  the  Tolames  before  a&  We  have  but  to  say  that  they  are  well  printed, 
and  embellished  with  portraits,  by  Daxlbt,  of  old  Solomon  and  young 
WASBamoiH  FuDQB,  whioh,  to  their  very  signatures,  are  faithinl  illustrations 
of  their  characters,  as  drawn  by  the  author.  As  showing  Mr.  Mttcexll's 
purpoee  in  the  workj  we  annex  the  *  Letter  of  Dedication '  to  Dr.  B.  For- 
VTCB  Babksb,  a  metropolitan  physician  and  surgeon  of  rare  profe6si<»ud 
merit  and  fiut*rasing  &me: 

'Mt  Diaa  Docroft:  When  I  began  the  papers  whieh  make  up  tiiese  Tohunes^  I  had 
no  intention  of  giving  them  the  form  of  a  story ;  I  purposed  only  a  short  series  of 
fk^4fi%om^  in  the  course  of  wliich  I  hoped  to  set  forth  some  of  the  harms  and  haiards 
of  living  too  £ut— whether  on  the  Avenue,  or  in  Paris;  and  some  of  the  advantages 
of  an  old-frahioned  oovniiy  readng. 

'It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  ui  American  dii^sition  to  trust  in  Counts  and  Coal- 
stoekSy  in  genealc^gies  and  idle  gentlemen,  whidi  might  oome  to  work  harm ;  and  whieh 
would  sa&ly  bear  the  touch  of  a  little  good-natured  raillery.  By  the  advice  of  my  pub- 
Usher — who  thinks,  like  most  people  now-a-days»  that  the  old-ftshioned  race  of  essay- 
readers  is  nearlj  extinct — I  worked  into  my  papers  the  shadow  of  a  plot,  and  have 
IckUowed  it  up,  ^  a  somewhat  shuffling  manner,  to  the  dose. 

'The  whole  affiur  touches  upon  matters  of  moaey  and  of  morab,  whidi  we  have 
frequently  talked  over  by  your  fire-6ide>  with  a  good  deal  of  unanimity  of  opinion.  I 
think  yo«  will  agree  with  most  of  n^  sentiments,  and  only  disa^rove  of  the  way  in 
whidi  I  have  set  them  down.  Indeed,  I  wish  as  much  as  you  that  the  book  had  been 
better  made,  with  more  currency  of  incident  and  more  car^hl  management  of  charao- 
ten.  But  it  has  been  written,  yon  know,  under  a  thousand  interruptions ;  some  chap- 
ters date  from  a  country  home-stead,  othcvs  fit>m  your  own  hospitable  roof;  still  others 
have  been  thrown  together  in  the  Intervals  of  travel  through  Italy,  Switierland,  and 
France.  I  have  seen  no  '  proofs ; '  and  have  trusted  vary  much  (and  very  fortunately) 
to  the  kind  coneotions  of  ay  friend  Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  KmcKSBBooKiR  MAOAzncB.  I 
know  it  is  apitifol  thing  lor  a  writer  to  make  excuses  for  his  own  neglect;  and  I  do  it 
now,  less  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  hearing  from  the  public,  than  of  winning  your 
private  obarity. 

'Sodi  as  tb«  volumes  are,  however,  I  dedicate  them  to  you. 

VOL.   XLV.  18 
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'  Once  more,  I  want  to  guard  you  against  the  error  of  thinking,  from  anj  tone  of 
satire  which  maj  belong  to  the  book,  that  the  writer  is  wanting  in  r^ard  for  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  good  people  who  lire  around  you.  I  claim,  you  know,  to  be  an  adopted  son 
of  your  city ;  and  it  is  a  claim  of  which  I  am  proud.  I  can  never  forget  the  kindnesses 
which  have  met  me  there ;  and  whose  recollection  brings  a  pleasant  home  feeling  to  mj 
heart  whenerer  I  catch  sight  of  Trinity  spire  lifting  orer  the  houses. 

'  There  seems  to  me  a  world-wide  heartiness  about  New-Tork  which  promotes  a  lai^ger 
hospitality  for  opinions,  and  for  people,  than  belongs  to  any  other  American  city  that  1 
know.  New-Yorkers  wear  their  hearts — like  their  purses  —  wide  open.  They  may 
fidl  into  errors ;  but  they  are  true  American  errors  of  a  generous  liberality.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  use  large  trust  toward  all  men :  New- 
Yorkers  may  lose  by  it,  in  their  purses,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  their  homes ;  but  the 
loss  even  seems  to  me  worthier  than  the  gain,  which  is  secured  by  a  close-eyed  sus- 
picion and  a  prudent  inhospitality.  * 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  are  now  fitirly  domestioated  in  that  Prince  of  American  cities- 
I  know  that  you  will  find  your  way  in  it  to  fiune  and  to  fortune ;  and  I  hope  that  joa 
will  wear  always  your  old  cheerAilness  of  look,  however  rare  may  prove  the  epi- 
demics.' 


Htpatia  :  OB,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face.  By  Charles  Kixoslet,  Jr.,  Rector  of 
Eversley,  Author  of  '  Alton  Locke,'  etc  Second  Edition.  In  one  volume :  pp.  487. 
Boston :  Cbosbt,  Nichols  and  Compant. 

We  did  not  receive  a*  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  it  should  so  soon  have  passed  to  a  second.  It  is  a  beaatilbl 
romance ;  such  an  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  as  would  have  delighted 
the  pure  taste  of  the  lamented  author  of  the  '  Letters  fh>m  Palmyra.'  We 
take  the  following  83mopsis  of  its  character  and  contents  firom  the  last 
*  Christum  Ikaminer^^  a  spirited  and  yarious  number  of  an  always  excellent 
publication : 

'  Thb  scene  is  laid  principally  in  Alexandria,  early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Boman 
Empire  was  then  hastening  to  decay.  Naught  could  save  it  from  the  fate  which  ag^ 
of  oppression  and  corruption  had  destined  for  it  But  ere  it  fell,  it  receired  in  Chriat- 
ianity  the  source  of  a  higher  ciyilization  for  the  new  Europe  which  should  arise. 
Phoenix-like,  from  its  ruins.  Still,  as  the  growth  of  Christianity  kept  pace  with  the 
decline  of  Bome,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  some  should  connect  the  two  in  their  minds 
as  cause  and  effect,  or  deem  that  a  return  to  the  old  gods  would  bring  back  tite  old 
heroism  and  glory.  Of  such  was  Hypatia,  the  beautiftil  philosopher  of  Alexandrii, 
and  hence  arose  a  bitter  hostility  between  her  and  Ctbil,  the  ambitious  patriarch  of 
Ihe  Christians  in  that  city.  This  resulted  at  last  in  the  murder  of  Htpatia,  by  a  noob 
of  the  partisans  of  Ctbil,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  atrodons  barbaritr.  Our 
author  has  connected  this  event  with  the  attempt  of  Hbraclian,  Count  of  Africa,  to 
seize  the  throne  of  the  feeble  Emperor  Honobids.  Orestes,  Prefect  of  Alexandria, 
designs  to  avail  himself  of  this  struggle,  to  shake  off  his  own  allegiance  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  and  assume  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  African  provinces ;  and  Htpa* 
tia,  though  detesting  him,  consents  to  accept  his  hand,  and  aid  hisrebellioo,  her  object, 
as  far  as  acknowledged  to  herself  being  the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  heathenism.  But  Hbbacuan  is  defeated,  and  the  Alexandrian  plot,  artfrdly 
ooontermined  by  Ctbil,  is  allowed  to  reach  its  frill  development,  only  to  be  the  more 
totally  and  disgracefully  overthrown.  Then  comes  the  vengeance  of  the  popnlaoe  upon 
Htpatia.  Other  leading  characters  of  the  book  are  Philamvok,  a  young  monk  from 
the  Thebaid  desert,  in  search  of  adventure,  truth,  and  a  long-lost  sister;  Pelagia,  the 
sister,  a  lady  of  easy  virtue,  who  becomes  in  the  end  a  reduse  of  extraordtnary  sano- 
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ti^ ;  a  piurty  of  CtotkB,  who  more  tmong  the  dwarfed  flocoeflson  of  ancient  greatness 
with  the  port  of  the  world's  acknowledged  masters;  and  last^  though  not  least, 
Bapbabl  Abbk-Eziu,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  his  mother  Miriam. 

'  The  interest  of  the  work  is  not  chiefly  in  the  heroine,  still  less  in  PmLAimoN,  the 
wspffKtmi  hero.  .  .  .  The  troe  hero  of  the  book  is  Bapbab.  ABW^Enu.  In  him 
are  exemplified  the  straggles  of  a  refined  intellect  to  attain  the  truth,  amid  the  errocs 
with  which  it  is  encumbered  in  a  degenerate  age.  He  engages  our  respect  eyen  from 
the  first,  and  at  leng^  our  deep  sympathy  and  lore.  Grau.  too,  the  proud  and  politic 
archbishop ;  Orsstks,  the  prefect^  whose  indolence  is  only  awakened  to  action  by  the 
hope  of  empire,  but  who,  when  thus  aroused,  works  with  as  much  cunning  and  as  little 
principle  as  any  man  who  erer  orer-reached  his  own  aims ;  Yictoria,  the  noble  Christ- 
ian daughter,  whose  bright  &ith  raises  Abbn-Eska's  heaii  from  '  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss^'  and  gires  him  a  hope  and  an  aim  for  which  to  lire ;  the  careless  Am albio,  the 
more  thoughtful  Wnur,  the  firail  but  loving  Pklaqia  —  all  these  are  creations  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  We  cannot  say  as  mnoh  for  Miriam,  the  old  Jewish  leader  of  the  plot 
In  her  the  character  of  the  soothsayer,  almost  the  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Solo- 
mon, and  ruler  among  the  rulers  of  men,  is  blended  with  so  much  that  is  revolting, 
that  its  dignity  is  lost;  and  we  retain  only  a  disgust^  which  makes  us  regret  to  find  in 
her  the  mother  of  the  noble  Abbn-Ez&a.' 

The  great  lesson  taught  by  '  Htpaha  '  is,  *  to  beware  of  a  philosophy 
whkh  merges  G(»>  in  nature,  rirtae  in  sentiment,  and  common-sense  in  a 
parade  of  words.'  We  find  portrayed  in  the  Yolome  the  *  dyilizatLon  that 
ftffgets  jostice  and  equity ;  and  read  the  warning  that  such  a  drilizatiim 
must  be  near  its  doom.' 


Thb  Lira  OF  HoBAOB  Gbulst,  Editor  of  the  *  N<na  -  York  IkrilmM.^  •  By  J.  Pastoii.  Id 
one  volume;  With  Illustrations:  pp.  442.  New- York:  Published  by  Mason 
Brothers. 

We  promised  in  our  last  number  an  extended  review  of  this  work ;  but  its 
large  circulation,  and  the  copious  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  its 
pag(»  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  renders  this  not  only  imnecessary,  but 
would  make  us  amenable  to  the  charge  of  obtruding  *  Johnht  Thokpsom's 
news'  upon  the  public.  Let  us  therefore,  (after  again  commending  the 
Volume  to  general  perusal,  both  on  account  of  variety  and  interest,  and  for 
the  important  lesson  which  it  teaches  to  the  indigent  youth  of  our  country,) 
content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  staple  of  its  contents,  from  the  divisioDs 
adopted  by  the  author,  premising  that  we  have  his  assurance,  which  we  did 
not  need,  that  *  the  book  is  as  true  as  he  could  make  it,'  and  that  *  nothing 
has  been  inserted  or  suppressed  for  the  sake  of  making  out  a  case ' :  *  The 
Scotch-Irish  of  New-Hampshire;'  *  Ancestors,  parentage,  birth;'  *  Early 
childhood;'  'His  Father  Ruined;'  'Removal  to  Vermont;'  *At  West- 
Haven,  Vermont ; '  *  Apprenticeship ; '  *  He  Wanders ; '  *  Arrival  in  New- 
York  ; '  *  From  Office  to  Office ; '  *  The  First  Penny  Pi^r,  and  who  thought 
of  it ; '  *  Editor  of  the  New-Yorker ; '  *  The  JeflTersonian ; '  *  The  Log-Cabin ; ' 
•TipPECAiioi  and  Ttler  too;'  'Starts  the  Tribune;^  *The  THhine  and 
Fourierism;'  *The  Tnhune's  Second  Year;'  *The  Trilmne  and  J.  Feki- 
HOBE  Coopbb;'  *Mabgaret  Fuller;'  *  Editorial  Repartees;'  'Eighteen 
Forty-Eight;'  'Three  Months  in  Congress;'  'Association  in  the  IHbvns 
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Office ;  *  *  On  the  Platform ; '  *Hiiit8  Toward  Reforms; '  'Three  MontliB  in 
Europe ; '  *  Day  and  Night  m  the  Tribune  Office ; '  *  Position  and  Influenee 
of  Ho&Acs  Gbeelet  ; '  *  Appearanoe,  Manners,  Habits.'  One  can  eadlj  see 
the  wide  Boope  of  the  book  from  ttie  foregoing  syllabus.  The  aigraTingi, 
fire  in  number,  are  a  fbll-length  portrait  of  Greblbt,  (hi  ^b»  old  white  «Mt,) 
his  arriyal  in  the  city,  his  birth-place,  the  riliage-school,  and  ^e  editor  In 
his  sanctum.    The  Tolume  is  well  printed. 


Ifuv-Sroim  a  ous  La9-Jov±smT.  By  Samubl  Osgood,  Aothor  of  'The  HMrth- 
Stone,'  <GoD  with  HeiL'  *StodiM  in Ohristian  Biognflky,*  etc  In oee Toltnne:  pp. 
807.    New-Tork :  D.  Appliton  A2n>  Gomp^kt. 

In  a  very  brief  reference  to  this  exceedingly  pleasant  Tohime  —  and  by 
thid  term  we  mean  something  deeper  and  more  fervent  in  many  respects  than 
the  word  conveys — we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  its  diaracter. 
Since  our  last  number  was  issued,  however,  we  have  read  it  again  —  every 
chapter  of  it ;  and  it  has  gone  the  rounds  of  our  not  limited  fiunOy-drcle ; 
and  the  domestic  verdict  is  unanimous.  We  fiilly  agree  with  a  c<mtemponzy 
reviewer,  of  the  first  class,  who  justly  describes  Mr.  Osooon  as  combining 
in  his  style  'a  scholar's  learning  with  the  direct  and  practical  instruction 
which  meets  the  wants  of  common  men ;  and  in  his  mode  of  treating  his 
chosen  themes,  he  passes  naturally  from  a  solemn  to  a  pleasmg  strain.  As 
the  basis  of  his  intellectual  culture,  he  has  a  wide  catholicity  and  a  gene- 
rous purpose,  which  make  him  an  eclectic  of  tiie  salest  and  most  useftil 
kind.  The  marked  periods  and  incidents  of  human  life  fcnrm  the  tibiemes  of 
the  volume,  which  lead  us  forth  into  public  scenes  of  experience  and  con- 
flict Hie  true  test  of  the  practical  value  of  such  essays  depends  upon  their 
heahhfulness  of  spirit,  their  freedom  from  every  tinge  of  persona]  disap- 
pointment  or  individual  eccentricity,  and  their  fidelity  to  life's  great  lessons, 
as  they  are  presented  to  those  who  live  under  much  the  same  common  in- 
fluence.' Tried  by  this  test,  we  must  pronounce  a  warm  encomium  on  this 
volume.  Its  spirit  is  sedate  but  genial.  Some  exquisite  thoughts  and  deli- 
cate fancies  gleam  over  its  pages,  and  continually  remind  us  that  its  themes, 
though  of  the  oldest,  are  still  the  least  exhausted,  and  need  only  the  mining- 
tools  of  an  able  and  earnest  mind  to  be  made  to  give  up  their  precious  trea- 
sures. The  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  written  tnay  be  inferred  from  thk 
passage  in  the  modest  and  well-written  preface :  *If  this  book  makes  one 
young  man  more  thoughtihl,  or  one  old  man  more  cheerfhl,  or  if  it  leads 
one  pilgrim  to  go  on  his  way  more  bravely  and  more  faithfhlly,  with  sober 
memory  as  the  guide  of  his  sanguine  hope,  the  author  will  be  well  repaid.' 
We  mtike  all  the  extracts  ibr  which  we  have  space,  from  tiie  opening  '  divi- 
sion '  of  the  volume,  *  Companions  by  the  Way,  an  Introductory  Sketdi,* 
the  true  spirit  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  this  remark  of  the  author: 
*Take  from  a  man  all  the  knowledge  and  strength  that  he  has  received  from 
a$$oci(U€$j  and  you  strip  him  of  himself  and  take  his  inmost  life  awi^.  Be- 
fore using  our  own  eyes,  we  first  see  tlurough  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  how- 
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ever  nmtare  <rar  Tisiony  there  will  always  be  some  sabjeds  that  we  stadj 
better  by  hearty  aympathy  with  others,  than  by  any  proud  philosophy  of 
oar  own.'    Bead  the  subjoined,  from  '  School-Days ' : 

^BvroTfD  onrrirer  the  Oheliea  ihore  rose  hj  a  moefal  slope  to  a  oonaidenble  hill, 
oyer  wlKiae  ahonlden  towered  the  summit  of  aDother  and  distant  hill  that  seemed  to 
oar  bqjish  eyes  the  rerj  limit  of  the  horiaon.  When  leare  was  granted,  one  holiday- 
week,  to  peas  a  day  with  a  pky-fellow,  whose  &ther*8  fitrm  was  at  the  foot  of  that 
hmght,  the  little  journey  rose  mto  the  grandeur  of  tvarel,  and  LavrutD  himself  never 
felt  more  proud  of  his  marches.  To  orown  the  whole,  when  our  adrenturous  little 
eompeny  scaled  the  summit,  looked  out  upon  the  rast  ocean,  then  descended  the  oppo- 
site side,  bathed  in  the  sea-enr^  and  came  bads  laden  with  a  goodly  store  of  luscious 
berries  and  strange  shells,  nerer  was  ALBXAVDsa  more  proud  of  his  conquests; 
although,  as  we  saw  the  big  sails  in  the  offing,  sweeping  toward  foreign  lands,  we 
knew  Uiat  we  had  not  yet  qu}te  compassed  the  pbbe,  and  could  not  share  his  chagrin 
that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conouer.  The  riyer  and  that  distant  hill  nad 
appeared  to  bound  our  uniTsrse,  and  chilaish  as  the  iUnsion  seemed,  it  is  one  that 
erery  age  of  life  in  some  way  repeats,  and  as  long  as  we  live  we  are  crossing  some  last 
stream,  or  climbing  some  final  obstacle,  only  to  find  brudtr  waters  and  higner  obsta- 
des  rolling  and  swelling  before  our  path.  Sad  blow  to  our  childish  romance !  our 
Ultima  Thule  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  the  stately  bill,  with  its 
graded  house-lota,  figures  among  the  fency-etodu  of  the  land-maii[et. 

'  The  better  philosophy  that  is  now  gaining  ground  is  rescuing  diildhood  firom  con- 
tempt, and  finoing  traits  of  proridential  wisdom  in  the  play-spirit  that  makes  so  much 
of  tne  poetry  of  our  early  rears.  SureW  we  can  never  work  well  when  we  forget  to 
play ;  and  I  verily  believe  mat  some  of  the  worst  traits  and  coarsest  vices  of  our  nation 
come  from  over-much  worldly  care  and  utter  neglect  of  healthful  sports  that  stir  with- 
out inebriating  the  blood  and  nerves.  In  childhood,  the  force  of  nature  educates  us  in 
spite  ctf  ourselves,  and  every  genial  play-ground  is  a  monitorial  school  to  teach  the 
muscles  senses,  and  faculties  their  offices.  Oar  circle  of  play-fellows  has  disappeared, 
and  many  of  them  hare  gone  to  their  graves ;  yet  mature  years  have  but  deepened  our 
eonviction  of  their  power^  and  our  charity  for  their  defects.  Looking  back  now  with  a 
keener  eye  for  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  remember  traits  of  enterprise  and  daring 
that  needed  the  arena  only  to  make  their  possessors  famous.  Almost  every  boy  was 
distinguished  for  something.  The  biggest  dunce  at  books  was  the  chief  hero  among 
horses,  and  with  bis  critical  eye  and  nrm  rein  made  the  rest  of  us  fall  abashed  into  the 
badc-ground  as  he  rode  proudly  by.  Not  a  few  sprightly  natures  Uiat  were  very 
wixaros  in  inventing  sports  for  our  Wednesday  ana  &turday  afternoons,  could  not 
summon  a  single  speu  to  their  aid  when  called  up  for  recitation.  The  great  wonder  is, 
that  boys  are  preserved  safe  in  limb  and  life  in  spite  of  their  reckless  pranks.  What 
one  of  us  now  would,  as  of  old,  venture  at  any  moment's  oflGBr  to  extemporize  a  feat 

EUop  upon  any  chance  steed,  without  waiting  for  the  saddle ;  and  who  of  us,  who  have 
pt  up  our  acquaintaince  with  salt  water,  can  look  without  a  shudder  now  to  those 
high  wharves  and  buildings  from  which  we  used  to  jump  and  dive  in  the  merriest 
spiort?  Surely  there  is  a  guardian  angel  over  the  bones  as  over  the  heart  of  childhood ; 
and  call  the  benign  power  *  Nature/  or  some  more  winning  name,  we  must  all  own  its 
ministry,  and  be  thfuikful  fbr  its  blessing.' 

Here  is  a  limning,  *  sketched  in,'  as  the  artists  term  it,  yet  assuring  us 

what  the  finished  picture  might  become  with  a  farther  use  of  the  some 

pencil: 

'  I  BmBMBBB  creeping  into  a  yerr  small  place  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Weqsteb,  as  he 
itood  up  to  give  his  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  on  Buxna  Hill,  and  the 
tones  or  his  majestic  Toice  chimed  weU  with  the  massive  strength  of  his  brow.  Never 
were  our  people  more  moved  than  when  our  own  representative,  Evebbtt,  gave  us  the 
first  apecimen  of  his  charming  oratory',  not  long  after  he  boro  his  classic  murels  fVom 
the  Professor's  chair  of  ease  into  the  dusty  arena  of  political  life.  He  appeared  first  in 
the  procession,  and  astonished  us  by  so  youthful  looks  in  a  man  of  such  name.  He 
was  not  fer  ftom  thirty,  and  his  cheec  was  full  of  color,  his  eye  brilliant,  his  hair  curl- 
ing, and  to  some  of  us  who  had  not  then  ffone  far  in  the  Classical  Dictionary,  he 
seemed  like  a  Piriolbs  started  into  life  from  nis  marble  sleep  to  charm  our  day.  His 
oration  was  upon  the  death  of  Adaiis  and  JsFrBBSOH ;  and  if  school-boys  had  been 
umpires,  the  palm  of  sovereign  eloquence  would  have  been  given  him  by  acdamation. 
It  may  be  a  small  thing  to  say  about  so  eminent  a  personage,  but  one  who  was  in 
youth  a  neighbor,  may  testify  of  him,  that  no  man,  prooably,  w  ever  figured  in  our 
public  affairs  who  has  said  so  few  unkind  words,  and  done  so  many  kind  deeds 
as  he.' 
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One  of  those  practical  Jokers  that  are  found  in  every  college  is  thus  drawn 
by  Mr.  Osgood,  in  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  conipanions  of  his  class : 

'Our  most  mischievous  rogue  soon  finished  bis  colle|riste  career,  and  entered  a 
larger  field  of  enterprise.  He  was  a  genius  in  his  line,  and  bis  room  was  a  complete 
magazine  of  miscbief.  He  kept  on  band  a  Tariety  of  fblminating  powders  of  bia  own 
manufacture,  and  often  a  balMozen  bomb-sbells,  fiUed  with  water  and  tightly  corked, 
would  be  hidden  in  his  fire,  to  astound  the  unwitting  visitor  with  the  innocuous  yet 
emphatic  explosion  of  cork  and  steam.  His  room  communicated  with  the  cellar  by  a 
trap-door,  wnich  allowed  the  oceupant  flree  exit  and  ingress.  If  his  door  were  watched, 
no  sound  or  sight  indicated  the  inmate's  participation ;  and  some  eager  proctor,  bent 
on  personal  inveeti^tion  of  the  premises,  would  be  very  likely  to  find  the  perpetrator 
of  the  mischief  quietly  seated  in  his  study-chair,  conning  his  book  with  the  puritanical 

Savity  so  habitual  to  his  long  fi^e  and  sntught  hair,  firery  bold  prank  that  atartled 
e  faculties  of  the  vigilant  I^rietal  Board  was  supposed  to  originate  in  him,  whether 
the  bell  was  tolled  at  midnight  with  no  hand  visible  at  the  rope,  or  the  Commons'  knives 
and  forks  disappeared,  or  a  hogshead  of  molasses  was  emptied  of  its  sweets  in  the 
Ooramons'  kitcnen,  or  the  College-pump  was  blown  up  bv  a  shelL  Our  droll  rogue 
was  of  wholly  another  complexfon,  with  a  fiuse  capable  of  as  many  funny  wrinkles  as 
there  are  leaves  in  Punch's  Almanac,  and  with  powers  of  legerdemain  and  ventrilo- 
quism that  might  have  made  his  fortune  in  that  craft.  He  went  through  his  course 
without  censure,  although  chief  source  of  all  the  milder  practical  jokes ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see,  in  the  man  of  science  and  the  grave  dtiaen,  now,  our  funny  comrade  of 
by-gone  years.' 

For  the  seventeen  admirable  essays  (the  themes  of  which  we  have  already 
named)  which  follow  this  opening  paper,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  itself;  being  well  assured  that  our  judgment  *  in  the  premises '  will 
be  fully  sustuned  by  that  of  the  public. 


Thb  North- Amebioak  Review  for  the  January  Quarter.    Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols 
AKD  Company  :    New-York :  C.  S.  Francis  and  Company. 

The  number  preceding  the  present  issue  of  the  '  North- American '  was  a 
very  interesting  one ;  but  our  notice  of  its  several  papers  has  been  *  crowded 
out,'  until  it  is  now  *  out  of  due  time.*  The  number  before  us  contuns 
twelve  reviews  proper,  (with  a  few  briefer  '  Critical  Notices,*)  upon  the  fol- 
lowing topics :  '  The  Moorish  Dominion  in  Spain ;  *  Finished  Lives ;  * 
'  Greek  Pronunciation ; '  *The  Transmigration  of  Souls ; '  *The  Lessons  of 
Modem  History ; '  *  Kanzas  and  Nebraska ; '  '  European  and  American  Uni- 
versities ; '  *  Tw3nty-Six  Years  in  the  Slave-Trade ; '  *  The  Works  of  George 
Berkeley,  D.D. ; '  *  Nbander*s  Church  History ; '  *  Works  of  Fisher  Ames  ;  * 
and  *  Lord  Mahon's  Last  Volume.'  The  *  Critical  Notices'  are  of  *  Lyteria,' 
Georob  Ticknor  Curtis's  *  History  of  the  American  Constitution,'  Thorn- 
ton's ♦History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,'  Hart's  *  Female  Prose 
Writers  of  America,'  Bishop  Potter's  'Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christ- 
ianity,' with  notices  of  six  other  and  kindred  publications.  Of  the  elabo- 
rate papers  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse  only  those  which  are  of  marked 
interest :  the  one  on  Bishop  Berkelet,  that  on  '  Finished  Lives,'  and  the 
last,  on  '  Lord  Mahon's  Last  Volume.'  We  make  a  short  extract  from  the 
last-named  article.  It  seems  that  *  the  noble  lord '  stigmatizes  severely  the 
sentence  under  which  Major  Andre  died ;  to  which  *  thus  then '  the 
reviewer,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  which  really  meet  the  whole  argument : 
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'  Thb  tribunal  before  which  Andbi  waa  brought  was  the  best  that  America  could 
afford ;  and  that  WASonraroN  should  have  acceded  (as  Lord  Mahon  blames  him  fur  out 
doing)  to  the  sugsrestion  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  Rochambbau.  his 
subordinate,  and  Kittphausbn,  his  enemy,  is  simply  absurd.  He  mi^ht  as  well  hare 
been  called  upon  to  consult  Cobnwallis  as  to  the  proprietr  of  investmg  Yorktown. 

'But  in  what  respect  was  the  finding  of  this  boara  uijust  or  illegal?  Since  Lord 
Mahon  waives  the  disputed  point  as  to  the  flag  of  truce,  we  also  will  forbear  its  dis- 
cussion.  The  only  other  argument  he  brings  tor  slighting  Uieir  judgment  is  the  &ct 
that  Akdrs,  when  arrested,  was  under  the  protection  of  Arnold's  pass  ;  and '  how  loose 
and  slippery  becomes  the  ground/  he  urges, '  if  once  we  forsake  the  settled  princii^e  of 
recognixiog  the  safe>condncts  granted  by  adequate  authority,  if  once  we  stray  forth  in 
qoest  of  secret  motives  and  designs  I ' 

'  Now,  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all  in  this  amiment,  it  amounts  simply  to  this.  As- 
HOu>,  as  conunander  of  the  West-Point  district  had  a  right  to  surrender  the  post;  and 
to  interfere  with  any  contract  or  engagements  which  he  made  to  that  effect  was  wrong. 
Under  many  circumstances,  we  would  assent  to  this  proposition.  But  nothing  is  bet- 
ter established,  in  the  law  military  no  less  than  in  civil  codes,  than  that  fraud  taints 
every  thin^  it  touches.  That  Gboticb  and  Yattsl  were  not  quoted  by  the  court  in 
their  decision,  was  probably  because  neither  Grotics  and  Yattbl  affords  any  thing 
^yproaching  to  a  parallel  case.  It  never  entered  their  heads,  we  may  supi>ose.  that  any 
one  could  be  found  to  contend  that  passes  and  safe-conducts  were  made  to  be  prosti- 
tuted to  such  purposes.  But  they  do  say,  and  in  explicit  terms,  such  things  as  these : 
Whatsoever  it  is  unlawful  for  a  man  to  do,  it  is  also  unlawful  for  another  to  persuade 
bim  to  do ;  as,  for  example,  it  is  unlawful  for  a  sulyect  to  deliver  up  a  town  without 
the  consent  of  a  council  of  war ;  and  therefore  it  is  also  unlawful  to  persuade  him  to  do 
so.  If  AxDRK  was  not  within  the  American  lines  as  a  spy,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
phrase  means;  certain  it  is,  it  was  as  a  spy  4hat  he  sought  to  leave  them.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  better  reply  to  Lord  Mahon's  ingenious  and  honest  arguments  than 
in  the  language  of  a  soldier,  and  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  We  quote  from  Golouel 
MAOKurvoM's  History  of  the  Coldstream  Guards : 

*  *  Tm  American  genersl  has  been  censored  for  dlreettng  this  ignominious  sentence  to  he  carried 
into  execution;  bat  doabtleas  Melor  Axdrb  was  well  aware,  when  ho  undertook  the  negotiation, 
d  the  (kte  that  awaited  him  ahoold  he  fUI  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  laws  ot  war  award 
to  spiea  the  pnnlahment  of  death.  It  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  asslm  a  reason  why  Mi^or 
AvDRX  ahoold  be  exempted  from  that  1^  to  which  aQ  others  are  doomed  under  similar  dream- 
stances,  althonxh  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  man  render  the  Indlridoal  case  a  subject  of  peculiar 
commiseration. 

'But  in  another  part  of  this  very  yolume.  Lord  Mahok  himself  controverts  the  posi- 
tion be  has  here  assumed.  In  1781,  when  the  French  descended  on  Jersey,  the  com- 
noander  of  the  troops  there,  being  captured,  in  due  form  made  a  capitulation  of  the 
island.  It  was  afterward  decided  that  his  powers  so  to  do  were  insufficient ;  and  he 
was  cashiered.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  his  gallant  subordinates  ?  Disregarding 
the  orders  of  his  chie^  Major  Pibbson,  the  second  in  command,  attacked  the  foe  with 
such  violence  that  they  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender.  Now,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
rent  the  indulgence  of  reflections  simiu^  to  those  which  he  announces  in  the  case  of 
AxDRB  ?  How  loose  and  slippery  becomes  the  ground,  if  once  we  forsake  the  settled 
principles  of  military  subordination  —  if  once  we  stray  forth  in  quest  of  secret  motives 
and  defdgnsi 

'  All  laws  which  are  not  based  on  common-sense  are  common  nuisances.  Tested  by 
this  standard,  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  justice  and  lawfulness  of  Akdbb's  &te 
shoold  be  generally  and  seriously  questioned.  His  success  was  intended  to  be  the  ruin 
of  America  and  the  destruction  of  her  leaders.  Whal^  then,  should  haye  been  the 
penalty  of  his  failure?  It  was  a  game  of  life  and  death ;  and  a  fearful  example  was,^ of 
aQ  things,  necessary  to  our  own  protection.  If  Akdbb  escaped,  why  should  not  the 
next  negotiator  have  had  a  like  immunity?  Thus  every  general  in  our  army  might 
have  been  in  turn  subjected  to  the  most  dangerous  tcmiptations.  We  therefore  again 
repeat  what  we  believe  is,  and  eyer  will  be,  the  solemn  conviction  of  our  countrymen, 
if  not  of  all  the  world,  that  his  life  was  forfeited  by  his  conduct^  and  that  his  death  was 
just  and  necessary.' 

This  is  iindoabiedly  true ;  and  the  only  thing  connected  with  this  sad 
affiur,  for  which  Washinotok  has  ever  been  really  blamed,  was,  that  he  did 
not  permit  Andrb  to  be  shot,  as  he  requested,  and  not  hanged  like  a  ranr- ' 
derer.  But  why  did  'nt  the  British  think  of  this  previously,  when  that 
noble  youth,  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  was  caught  reconnoitering  within  their 
Imes  on  Long-Island  ?    How  about  that^  '  me  Lud '  ? 
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A  Lauohablb  'Law  Litioation.' — Law  has  been  pronounced  bj  a 
wise  autbority,  to  be  the  'perfection  of  human  reason.'  If,  now  and  then, 
owing  to  the  yagaries  of  the  great  science,  we  are  led  to  donbt  somewhat 
the  entire  justice  of  this  assumption,*  still  there  a/re  cases  in  which  Truth  and 
Justice  so  triumph  over  Wrong  and  Chicanery,  that  one  is  almost  willing  to 
yield  a  ready  acquiescence  with  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  which  we  have 
quoted.  You  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  '  laws  of  England,' 
whence,  in  a  degree,  we  derive  those  which  govern  our  own  republic ;  but 
ever  and  anon  cases  arise  in  Uns  'wooden  country '  which  must  be  tric^  by 
American  law,  administered  in  a  way  of  our  own ;  and  of  such  is  the  follow- 
ing, an  '  authentic  record  from  the  minutes : ' 


'ALLEQANY    COUNTY    COURT. 


Edwhv  S.  Brucb  and  I  'Sib:   Ton  will  please  take  notice  that  Oaiiros 

PmuuTA  M.  Bbucs,  Besp'd'ts,     f      W.  Dattov,  the  appellant  in  the  above  entitled 

V9,  r     action,  appeals  from  the  jadgment  rendered  in 

Ohakgb  W.  DATToy,  Appel*t     )      said  cause  by  the  County  Court  of  Allegany 

County,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New-York.  Dated  December  ninth,  1850. 

*  Yours,  M.  B.  CHAifpLiK,  Att'y  fi>r  Appellant 

*  To  JoHK  J.  RocKAFBLLOW,  Cl*k  of  ssid  Co. 
'  A,  L.  Datison,  Att*y  for  respondent. 

'  This  was  an  action  brought  by  Philbka  H.  Bubb,  plaintifl^  against  Obakob  W.  Dat- 
TOK,  upon  a  note  of  $21,  dated  June  10th,  1847. 

*  The  action  was  commenced  August  81st,  1848,  and  the  cause  tried  on  the  sixth  of 
December  of  the  same  year.    The  pleadings  and  trial  were  under  the  code  of  1848. 

*  The  defence  was  that  the  note  was  given  for  a  cow  purchased  by  Datton  from  Phi- 
LBNA  M.  Bubb,  and  that  there  was  fimud  in  the  sale ;  that  the  cow  had  a  defect  in  the 
bag  and  teats,  known  to  the  seller,  and  concealed. 

'  Judgment  was  randered  by  the  Justice  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  of  the  notei 
and  interest  and  costs  of  suit  Datton,  the  defendant^  <4)pea]ed  to  the  Allegany 
County  Court 

'  During  the  x>endency  of  the  appeal  there,  the  plaintiff  intermarried  with  one  Edwix 
S.  Bbucb,  and  the  Court,  upon  an  ex^rU  application  by  plaintiff,  substituted  said 
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Bbucb  and  wifb  u  pl«intiift>  tnd  afterwmrd  Jadgment  wu  re&dtred  in  their  fiiYor  in 
the  County  Goorty  in  the  form  contained  in  the  Bole,  aAfoL  SS  of  the  OMe. 
' WherevpoQ  DATTOiri^petled  to  thia  Court 

'PLBl.DIVaS     1.ND     BBTUBN. 


PmLKHA.  M.  Bums.  J 

Obbdi  W.  DATTOir.  \  'Solomwc  MoKbak. 


'  Plaintiff  declares  on  a  note.    Amotint  note  and  interest^  f22.88. 

*  Sept  8th,  '48.  L  C.  S^AULDiKO. 

'  Sworn  and  snbscribed  before  me,  S.  HcKbak,  J.  P. 

*Iir    JTJBTIOES     OOUBT. 

Philbka  M.  Bum.  }  *0«AifQB   W.  Datto»,  the   aaid  deft,  depoeeth 

^^  (      and  aaiththat  the  said  note  mentioned  in  the  plff 'a 

Oeakob  W.'dattok.  f      «»»P>^*  '^  gi^en  »>'  •  cow  that  he  got  of 

the  said  pl£^  and  that  the  said  plff  recommended 


the  said  cow  to  be  a  good  one;  that  the  said  cow  was  not  worth  near  as  much  as  was 
recommended,  and  that  the  said  deft  offered  to  trade  back  the  cow,  but  the  plff  refused, 
etc,  and  that  the  cow  was  not  worth  the  amonnt  of  the  note. 

'Ebw.  Bknwiok,  Atty. 

'AU^^j  County.  —  0RA3VGB  W.  Dattoh,  the  abore  defl>  being  sworn,  sajs  that  he 
belieTes  the  abore  complaint  to  be  true.  0.  W.  Dattoh. 

•Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  Sept,  1843,         Hkoit  Stivbxs,  J.  P. 

'The  defendants  insists  that  the  cow  had  a  defect  in  her  bag  known  to  plff,  but  con- 
cealed from  him  at  the  time  of  the  purchase :  also  she  was  recommended  good  and  per- 
fect, no  bad  tricks  or  defects  about  her,  which  was  nntme;  and  deft  will  claim  at  least 
$25  damage  on  the  cow — also  a  mirofi  for  pasturing,  etc,  of  $12. 

*0.  W.  Dattok. 

'Sworn  and  snbscribed  before  me,  Solomon  McEjbav,  J.  P. 

PniuaiA  M.  Bubb,  )   '"^^  ^^  replies  to  the  defts  answer,  that  the 

^ '  f       cow  therein  mentioned  was  as  good  as  she  was 

OiUM.  W.Datto».  f      «conmendedbythepIirtobe:thatshehod 

no  defects  m  the  bag  known  to  this  plff:  that  as 


to  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the  said  cow  this  plff  made  no  statement  but  what  was 
tne :  that  the  cow  was  worth  all  deft  agreed  to  giro  for  her:  as  to  the  set-off  that  she 
owes  the  deft  nothing,  because  she  never  had  anj  pasturing  of  him. 

'P.M.Buiin. 

'  CoLLDCB  BuRB,  the  agent  of  pl£^  being  sworn,  saith  that  he  belieres  that  the  abore 
rtpty  is  true.  E.  C.  Burb. 

*  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  S.  HcKbax,  J.  P. 

'JUSTICES     OOTTBT 

Philixda  M  Bdrb  )   *^  SoLOMOH  McKbbn   the  Justice  of  the  Peace 

^  r       before  whom  the  aboTC  cause  was  tried  do  cer- 

Obixob  W  Datox  1       *^^  ^  ^®  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county 

of  AUeganj  that  the  said  cause  was  commenced 


bj  summons  issued  on  the  81  Daj  of  August  1848  retunable  the  8  of  Sept  at  1  P  M  81 
Personlj  serreid  By  S  0  MoEbbn  con  fees  $0  88  8  Plaintiff  apeard  by  an  atumej  I 
C  Spaldin  Defendant  by  an  atumej  Edward  Rkkwiox  Both  sworn  as  to  thare  au- 
thority of  acting  as  such  Partis  pled  in  writing  on  oath  cause  a  Journd  on  Defendant 
oath  til  October  the  6th  at  1  P  M 

'  8  Partis  apeard    Plaintiff  By  an  atnmey  S.  Kiohols  sworn    cause  a  Joumed  By 
the  agref^mcnt  of  partis  til  til  December  6th  at  1  P  M 
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*  6  partis  apeard  and  tride  oause 

'  Complaint  and  aneer  amended  and  sworn  to    Note 

*  Due  M.  BuHB  twenty  one  dollars  when  called  for  and  use.  —  Dated  Cuba,  JuneKtaid, 
1847.  0.  W.  Dattok. 
presented  bie  plaintiff  atomej  and  admited  defendats. 

*  Philikda  M  Bdbr  sworn  as  witness  for  defendant  says  the  Note  was  given  for  a  red 
cow  seren  yers  old 

*  Clat  Grifin  sworn  as  wit  for  defendant  saus  he  knew  the  cow  in  qestion  milked 
hur  for  defendant  thinks  it  was  in  July  1847  one  tit  had  a  hole  in  one  side  the  milk 
would  spurt  out  and  an  other  had  a  stopige  so  you  had  to  work  it  down  with  your 
thum  and  finger  out  of  the  bag  and  then  milk  it  out  of  the  tit  the  tit  milk  hard  and 
a  small  streem  on  the  cross  examination  witness  says  he  was  not  much  used  with 
milking 

*  W  C  Ruby  sworn  as  witness  for  defendant  says  he  milked  the  cow  in  qestion  oust  or 
twice  tates  the  same  as  to  the  bag  and  tit  as  the  a  hove  witness  she  had  Just  com  in 
was  dry  when  defendant  baut  hur  she  would  ben  worth  $25  or  |80  if  thare  was  no  de- 
fect in  the  bag  or  tit  as  she  was  not  More  then  $10 

'  on  the  cros  examination  she  give  a  large  mes  of  milk 

'  Laban  Housel  sworn  as  witness  for  defendant  seys  she  was  dry  som  time  before 
defendant  got  hur  thinks  he  milked  hur  nite  and  morning  the  most  of  the  time  after 
she  came  in  for  three  month  states  the  as  the  second  witness  in  regard  to  bag  and  tit  if 
no  defect  the  cow  was  worth  $25  $80  as  she  was  not  more  then  half 

'on  the  cros  examination  she  giye  a  large  mes  of  milk 

'  Laban  Bedford  sworn  as  witnes  for  defendant  says  that  in  the  last  of  August  or 
first  of  Sept  1847  defendant  oferd  plantiff  one  Doler  and  som  other  articals  if  she 
would  take  the  cow  back  she  said  she  could  not  Defendant  aat  hur  why  she  did  not 
in  form  him  about  the  hole  in  the  tit    She  sed  she  did  not  think  it  ingerd  hur 

'BbxJamix  Hains  sworn  as  wit  for  defendant  says  he  lired  on  what  is  cald  the  bul 
(krm.  it  was  ocupted  by  defendant  one  yere  and  knew  the  cow  in  qestion  and  see  hur 
half  the  time  on  the  farm  se  Colins  Burr  turn  them  in  it  is  worth  $4  or  $5  to  paster 
a  cow  a  year  think  the  cow  worth  $10  or  $12  hes  seen  them  milk  in  the  field 

'  Here  Defendant  rested 

'  CouNs  Burr  sworn  as  witness  for  plantiff  says  knows  the  cow  that  is  in  qes- 
tion she  belong  to  Mother  til  the  time  she  was  sold  to  defendant  wit  says  ho  hired 
defendant  to  paster  the  cow  and  had  paid  him  for  it  had  milked  the  cow  the  most  of  the 
time  while  we  ond  hur  she  was  a  good  cow  for  milk  one  hind  tit  had  a  hole  in  it  neyer 
had  eny  dificulty  in  milking  hur  never  knew  hur  to  leek  hur  tnilk  Sold  hur  a  bout  the 
12th  of  June  1847  Defendant  had  olwise  knone  the  cow  thinks  the  hole  was  olwise  in 
the  tit  excpt  a  short  time  he  cut  it  and  it  held  up 

'  Mart  Bdrr  sworn  as  witness  for  plantiff  says  she  raised  the  cow  Defendant  said 
if  I  sold  hur  he  must  have  hur  she  was  an  xtrordny  good  cow  Defendant  baut  hur 
Defendant  said  he  came  in  to  sec  a  bout  the  cow  I  said  what  that  hole  in  the  tit  he  said 
no  he  did  not  care  cnithing  a  bout  that  nor  about  hur  milking  hard  but  she  did  not 
milk  to  soot  him 

'David  CrRXPATRic  sworn  as  witness  for  plantiff  thinks  he  milked  hur  the  fkll  or 
winter  before  defendant  baut  her  she  was  not  milked  the  nite  before  did  not  discover 
cny  defect  in  the  bag  only  the  hole  in  the  tit  by  puting  the  hand  over  the  hole  the  *nilk 
would  not  com  out  hardly  any  defendant  lives  a  bout  three  rods  from  plantiff  thinks 
the  cow  worth  $20  or  $25    Here  Plantiff  rested 

'Mary  Jane  Eton  swomas  witnes  for  defendant  says  plantiff  went  and  milked  for 
defendant  she  said  the  cow  milked  as  she  alwis  did  and  the  reson  she  did  not  tel  him  a 
bout  the  hole  in  the  tit  was  because  she  did  not  think  it  eny  injuiy  Defendant  ofnd 
hur  $1,00  and  the  keeping  if  she  would  take  hur  back 

'Labon  BsDroRD  a  gain  cald  by  defendant  stated  the  same  as  before  exept  the  cow 
was  worth  $10  or  $12 

'  Halv  Y  9AKO0LPH  swom  as  wit  for  the  defendant  says  he  milked  hur  once  a  boat 
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a  jer  a  go  thare  was  a  hole  in  one  tit  and  a  sopige  in  a  nother  thinks  her  wurih  not 
more  then  $10  or  $12 

'  BrooTiK  Randolph  sworn  as  witnes  for  defendant  sajs  he  see  cow  in  defendant  pas- 
ter thinks  he  see  them  milk  hur  thare  the  oow  was  cald  plantiff  from  a  calf 

*  CiJiT  Hrihn  a  gain  cald  by  defendant  sajs  Colins  Bubh  is  not  in  titled  to  credit 
ander  oath 

<  BbnJam IK  HAcra  k  William  C  Bubt  k  Labak  Bedford  k  Stocktix  Randolph  all 
eiUd  bj  defendant  ant  testified  to  the  same  as  the  a  bore  witness 

'  Here  Partis  rested 

'  Court  took  foor  dais  to  give  his  Judgment  lS4d  December  the  9  Judgment  rendred 
A  gainst  Defendant  for  $23,20  Damage  and  $4,88  Cost  Damage  $28,20 

Cost  4,88 

'the  neoeiy  Papars  waro  handed  me  Aprile  18th  and  one  Doler  paid 

'Dated  New  Hudson  this  28  daj  of  Aprile  1849 

*  SoAOMON  MoEmr  J  P 


Phujnda  M  Bima  i  '  to  the  Judge  of  Alleanej  County 

_  ^  r  'Pursuant   to    an    order  of  this  Honerable 

UaiKOB  W  DAToy  \       ^^^  jj^g  ^^  ^jjg  December  4th  1849  Delivered 


to  me  Janoarj  4th  1850  I  Solomon  McKbbn  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  AUe- 
ganey  do  further  certify  and  return  to  this  order  in  this  cause  that  the  complaint  and 
Ancer  set  forth  by  the  Appellant  and  the  rule  of  the  cort  are  corect 

'  Clat  OBrrar  testifyed  thare  was  a  hole  in  the  end  of  one  tit  k  and  one  in  the  side 
the  milk  would  run  out  in  his  faee  it  was  a  permenant  defect 

'  Labon  Hocsdbl  Tes  the  hole  in  the  sid  of  the  tit  was  round  like  the  hole  in  the  end 
of  the  tit  k  would  let  milk  out  fireeley  k  flye  all  over  his  face 

'  Benjamin  Haiks  Tes  see  Bttbb  catle  to  gether  with  the  cow  in  question  half  the 
time  on  defendant  farm  for  4  or  5  years 

'  Colins  Burk  Tes  Plantiff  milk  the  cow  when  I  was  a  way  from  home  Paid  for  jmui- 
tring  in  diging  potatoes  half  day  husking  com  cold  not  tel  how  much 

'  Mart  Janb  Eton  Tes  that  Plantiff  refused  to  jtake  the  cow  back 

'Halbt  Randolph  milked  hur  be  fore  and  after  plantiff  milk  hur  for  defendant  and 
she  had  a  hole  in  one  side  of  the  tit  and  a  stopig  in  a  nother  tit 

*  Satox  Randolph  Tes  See  the  cow  in  Defendant  medow 

'Benjamin  Hains  again  cald  Tes  see  the  cow  when  a  calf  alwis  cald  Plantifb 

'  Labon  Housdbl  a  gain  cald  Tes  he  see  the  cow  in  defendant  paster  the  spring  184T 
several  times  end  oeosaonly  for  too  monce 

'  Given  under  my  hand  this  11  Day  of  January  1850 

'  Solomon  McEebn  J  P. 

'  (Ruling  of  the  Justice  referred  to  in  the  return.) 

'The  defls  counsel  insisted  he  held  the  affirmative  of  the  matter  to  be  tried  and  had 
the  right  to  close  the  argnm^t. 

'  The  court  decided  the  plaintiff  held  the  affirmative,  and  unless  the  defendant  first 
summed  up  he  would  be  precluded  from  domg  so.  The  deft  summed  up  first  expressly 
stating  he  done  so  by  compulsion  of  the  Court,  and  not  waiving  any  of  defls  rights  by 
so  doing.  Solomon  McEean,  J.  P. 

*ALLBGANY  COUNTY  COURT. 

^Oefik  A  Special  Term,  June  19, 1850. 

zrz         TT"^^         ^  \   *  It  having  been  suggested  to  the  Court  that  since 

Peilena  M.  Bubr,  Res.         I       ^-      -^  ^if    ^  ^i-  -«      j.  ±      •*        av 

.  {       the  appeal  was  taken  to  this  Court,  to  wit :  on  the 

A».w«- w'n.U^*   A««f        I       19lh  day  of  February,  1850,  the  said  Philena 
ORANOEW.DATTON,Appt       )       ^j  ^^^^  intermarried  with  one  Edwin  S.  BRtce, 

and  that  said  plaintiff  and  her  husband  arc  still  living  and  the  same  having  been  duly 
shown  to  the  Court  by  affidavit  on  motion  of  A.  L.  Davison,  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  or- 
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dcred  that  the  aaid  action  be  continued  in  said  Court  and  proceed  to  Judgment  in  the 
names  of  Edwin  S.  Brucb  and  Philbna  M.  Brdcb,  Respondents,  against  Orahgb  W. 
Datton,  Apellant^  defendant 

'  It  is  also  ordered  and  a^udged  that  Judgment  be  entered  aeoordingiy  agaiaot  the 
said  defendant  for  the  sum  of  twentj-scTen  dollars  and  fiftj  oents  damages  and  ^ghteea 
dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  costs.— Angelica,  Nov.  8, 1850. 

'  John  J.  RocKAFKLLOWy  Clerk. 


'State  of  New-York,  Allegany  County-Clerk's  Office.  —  I,  John  J.  Bookaivllow, 
Clerk  of  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compared  the  foregoing  copy  of 
Judgment  Roll  in  this  cause,  with  the  original  on  file  in  this  office,  and  that  the  aame 
is  a  true  copy  of  said  original  Judgment  Roll,  and  of  the  whole  of  said  originaL  Dated 
January  20th,  1851.  JoHX  J.  Rockaisllow,  CUrh 

Oar  lawyer-readera  (and  correspondents)  are  numerous,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union ;  but  our  desire  is,  that  while  we  may  be  refreshing  their  minds  with 
a  revival  of  principles  which  may  have  *  slipped  their  memories,'  we  may  at 
the  same  time  convey  to  laymen  those  legal  ideas,  and  rules,  and  maxima^ 

*  et  aZ.,'  *  whereof  they  themselves  are  not  possessed  of.'  *  Who  was  the 
wisest  man  ?  '  Solomon,  *  Here  is  that,'  says  Dogbeeey,  touching  the  *  organ ' 
that  occupied  the  '  skin  atween  his  brows,' '  here  is  that  which  shall  bring 
them  toa  non  eom!^  And  that  is  the  place  to  which  vte  have  arrived :  '  wm 
C9matibtuingu>ampo.^  *It  isallamtuJ-e^Zd/'  But  *  by  slow  degrees,  not  yet : ' 
There  are  some  things  in  the  *  briefs  and  points '  for  respondent  and  ap- 
pellant which  rather  *told,'  we  suspect,  in  this  case.  The  second  point,  for 
the  first,  was,  that  *As  to  the  defendant's  setoff^  even  if  any  pasturing  of  the 
cow  had  been  procured,  nothing  was  due  from  the  plaintiff  for  it,  because 
plaintiff  never  otmad  the  cow  till  she  was  sold,  when  plaintiff's  mother  gone 
the  cow,  or  the  note  for  it,  to  plaintiff.'  (See  Grot,  et  Vat.  et  al :  'Zow  of 
Nafs:  §b. :  lib.  xx:  Also,  Wheaton,  Intemat  Law:  fol  67:  cap.  140: 
Also,  Old  Saltonstall,  J.  P.,  N.  Y.  Reports,  1829.)  For  the  appellant,  it 
was  contended  that  the  only  issue  was  on  the  'Tit'    This  was  decided  in 

*  that  behalf; '  for  *  it  waa  a  fktal  error,'  says  the  Court  of  Last  Appeal,  *  to 
include  in  the  judgment  more  damages  than  was  claimed  in  the  declaration. 
The  judgment  could  not  go  beyond  the  siun  claimed  in  the  complaint'  Of 
course  not :  who  ever  got  in  law  more  than  he  claimed  ?  The  only  remedj 
at  law  for  the  respondent  was  the  sasherara  ;  but  no  nolle-prosequi  had  been 
issued ;  and  hence  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  case  up  on  a  habeas-corpus. 
But  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  legal  and  lay  readers  to  one  fact : 
the  '  good  messes '  of  milk  that  the  'panel '  in  this  case  '  ffo^e  on  cron-tza- 
tnination.^    This  was  an  abuse  of  counsel,  who  in  this  instance  even  went 

*  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.'  Patiently  chewing  her  cud,  (*  quid '  is  the 
politer  word,  probably,  but  not  so  legal,)  we  are  to  suppose  her  standing 
there  to  be  pumped  ;  subject,  like  modem  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice,  to 
insult  and  contumely.  If  she  had  kicked  over  the  entire  '  mes '  of  'em, 
milk,  milk-and-watcr-counsel,  and  all,  she  could  have  come  off  clear  by  plead- 
ing the  'general  issue,'  thus  literally  giving  'tit  for  tat! '  (See  1st  CACTii 
698 :  7  Wkkdell,  830 :  6  Sam.  Hill,  76 :  Denio,  811.) 
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^firaics  or  OoMifOM-SKNSi.' — Under  this  title,  a  correspondent  who  hag 
done  mooh  to  enliyea  and  enridi  the  pages  of  the  Kriokxbbookeb,  in  vari- 
0118  ways  heretofore,  proposes  to  ibmish  vs  with  occasbnal  extracts  frrai 
tile  blank-book  where  they  haye  been  aocomalating  for  some  years.  A 
scholar  ripe  and  good,  a  kera  obserrer  and  rare  humorist,  our  readers  may 
antic^ate  from  his  stores  no  ordinaiy  inst^ction  and  entertainment : 


'  OoiotOK-SiHSE  is  a  tolerably  oorreot  conception  of  oommon  things.  Poaseesed 
In  a  large  degree,  ft  amoimts  to  sterimg  judgment;  or  with  nrooh  nicety,  like  the 
tonch  in  delicate  fingers,  it  is  adled  tact  AHhough  readfly  recognized  by  ordi- 
nary people,  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  tiiiag;  otherwise^  as  Pstib  Quqtn 
cfeeorrcB,  there  would  not  be  so  many  &mi]y  Jars  and  so  many  mqdeasant  mis- 
understandings in  the  world.  It  is  not  distributed  with  a  degree  of  impartiality, 
lace  bread,  the  staff  of  liib,  of  which  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  manages^  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  a  loaf  a-day,  and  always  plenty  of  it  on  his  board.  Idiots  and 
fools  have  no  sense  at  all ;  and,  unfortunately,  betwixt  them  and  the  magi  —  tho 
philosophers  —  there,  is  sometimes  no  gap,  no  gulf  One  may  soar  among  the 
planets^  and  calculate  an  eclipse  with  certainty ;  but  when  he  comos  down  to 
smaller  circles,  lesser  orbits  and  reyolutions,  which  are  governed  by  as  sure  laws, 
after  all,  where  every  l>ody  must  have  a  certain  space  to  move  in,  according  to 
attiactioD,  he  is  bumping  his  head,  treading  on  toes,  miscalculating  his  distance, 
(bigetting  his  position ;  so  that,  although  his  almanac  is  unimpeachable,  he  is 
fatten  down  an  ass. 

*  Others  have  this  quality  in  some  degree,  and  are  not  disposed,  like  the  unfaithfhl 
steward,  to  hide  their  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  by  experience  of  the  world,  by  many 
knocks  and  much  attrition,  their  sharp  edges  are  carried  away,  and  they  are  rubbed 
down  to  a  degree  of  polish.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  thej  suffer  in  some  degree 
but  sndi  small  snubbmgs  by  the  way-side  of  life  are  no  injury  to  themselves  and  a 
great  benefit  to  society.  They  blend  better  with  the  .mass,  on  accoimt  of  smooth- 
ness. '  Happy  is  that  man,*  saith  the  renowned  Txtfpsb,  in  his  '  Solomon  Bevised,* 
*who  is  not  so  wise  as  to  refhse  to  correct  his  follies  by  the  help  of  proverbial 
sayinga' 

'Some  few  happen  to  be  gifted  with  an  innate  propriety  of  things,  and  are  Christ- 
ianized from  the  cradle.  These^  it  is  supposed,  cannot  go  amiss,  so  fiir  as  the 
amemties  are  considered —  the  little  details  of  civilized  life,  which  add  so  much  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  hapi^ess.  Favored  class  of  men  I  bom  with  a  silver 
ipoon  in  their  mouths — not  gold — fer  that  represents  perfection.  *  Fight  with 
tEiFor  weapons^'  however^  sajs  the  old  Greek,  '  and  you  will  conquer  the  world.' 

'PiJtTTWa 
*THB    liAN    OF    TEE    WOBLD. 

*The  man  of  the  worid,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  ferm  of  him,  and  not  re- 
garding the  title  in  the  usual  invidious  pietistic  sense,  as  distinguished  tnm  one 
who  is  too  good  to  mix  with  people  of  the  worid,  is  a  most  valuable  element  in  the 
social  body,  righting  many  mistakes^  and  by  his  '  ounce  of  precaution,'  preventing 
many  more.  It  i«  not  necessary  that  he  afaould  be  what  is  calledamere  *  worldUng^' 
eold  and  hearttees,  withoat  depth  of  feeling  or  soundness  of  principle.  He  feels  and 
Chinks  rightly,  becaose  he  has  been  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
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independently  of  books,  or  nooks  of  study  or  sedosioD.  He  yiews  the  external 
landscape,  defined  in  clearer  outline  than  if  seen  from  the  eye-glass  of  a  telescope, 
from  the  look-out  of  an  observatory,  or  from  the  windows  of  a  student's  diamber. 
He  has  been  a  part  of  that  moving  scene  of  which  some  have  only  heard,  oChen 
seen  from  a  distence,  and  which  others  faintly  imagine,  and  then  reflect  upon.  'He 
reasons  d  posteriori^  because  he  is  possessed  of  the  &cts  and  statistics  of  humn 
nature.  Hence  his  fidse  prejudices  are  diminished;  he  makes  allowanoes;  be 
takes  the  world  as  be  finds  it,  and  does  not  strive  to  make  it  in  all  re^;>ectB  what 
he  would  have  it  He  respects  diversities  of  men  and  diversities  of  opinions.  He 
has  some  mercy  for  Jews,  finds  some  honesty  In  Turka^  condemns  not  heretics,  and 
prays  silently  for  all,  including  infidels.  He  is  more  nipt  to  estimate  things  at  theii 
X>roper  value,  because  he  has  had  a  better  opportunity  for  comparison.  His  moda- 
ration  is  '  known  to  all  men.'  He  apprehends,  and  is  therefore  less  frequently  mia- 
apprehended.  He  does  not  magnify-  trifles,  nor  trifle  with  magnitudes.  He  is  frae 
firom  pretence,  and  readUy  detects  pretension.  He  is  not  caught  off  his  guarl 
He  knows  when  to  retreat  and  advance  —  the  times  when  and  the  places  whei^. 
He  trios  to  keep  every  body  in  good-humo&  These  are  only  a  few  of  his  aooom- 
plishments.  

*PAmT  THEIK. 

ON    SOCIALITY. 

*  HiEMiTS  with  long  beards,  living  on  dried  fruits,  and  water  from  the  spring, 
and  leading  a  contemplative  life  in  caves  and  grottoes^  are  no  longer  objects  of 
interest  to  a  bustling  world.  They  are  considered  mere  drones  in  the  great  bee- 
hive^ and  seldom  make  their  appearance,  even  in  a  romance  or  novel  For  poetry 
and  piety  have  alike  fled  fipom  the  cell  of  the  anchorite.  No  man  liveth  to  himself 
now-a-day&  Acetidsm  is  unnatural  and  almost  out  of  date.  All  the  better.  We 
need  pillar-saints,  but  they  must  be  pillars  of  society;  not  looking  down  from  their 
aerial  roosts  on  sandy  deserts  and  ruins  of  a  worn-out  world,  but  on  the  newness 
and  the  freshness  of  a  better  social  life.  In  God's  universe  nothing  is  isolated  — 
not  even  islanda  Tliey  are  connected  with  the  main  land  by  coral  highways 
beneath  the  waves.  Pebble  impinges  on  pebble,  and  aids  the  equipoise  of  the  ^obe. 
And  let  it  not  be  said  that  your  solitaiy  being  does  exercise  an  imperceptible  influ- 
ence; that  his  spirit,  like  pure  eether,  goes  abroad.  Grant  that  it  does.  It  is 
among  the  upper  and  rarefied  strata  of  airs  which  men  cannot  breathe  without  weep- 
ing out  their  natural  blood.  We  cannot  travel  about  in  balloons,  as  has  been  weU 
proved.  The  proper  way  to  be  above  the  world,  at  least  for  the  present,  is  by 
taking  a  proper  interest  in  its  affairs — to  be  in  it,  and  of  it  This  is  not  to  be  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  We  are  to  fulfill  and  to  refine  present  relations,  imbued  (as  they 
should  be)  with  gentle  and  divine  h'ght,  and  not  vamly  seek  to  over-leap  them  in 
order  to  reach  others.  Let  man,  who  is  a  little  below  the  angels,  not  think  to  be 
on  the  same  footmg  with  them ;  as  an  angel  of  th^  *  first  sphere,'  only  by  doing 
the  things  of  the  first  sphere,  can  reach  the  seventh  heaven.  'Because  thou  art 
pious  dost  thou  think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  *  The  tendency  of 
some  religious  teaching  is  to  selfishness,  which  is  most  averse  fix>m  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Look  out  for  your  own  immortal  souL  Only  be  sure  that  thou  art 
saved,  and  let  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  damned; 

*  FA»T  rouv. 

•ON     BOOKS     OF     BTIQUBTTB.  , 

Kant  productions  on  this  suliif  ect,  or  science,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  ba^  been 
given  to  the  worid,  of  late^  to  little  purpose.    Ko  radical  change  has  been  pro- 
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duoed,  or  can  be,  by  such  works.  For  a  genuine  benevolence,  or  good  feeling 
-which  ifl  the  basis  of  all  rules  for  conduct,  is  not  even  hinted  at  by  their  ezquisile 
authors^  much  less  can  it  be  taught  by  them.  They  treat  only  of  conventionalities, 
-whidi  are  arbitrary  or  changing,  and  which  are  only  valuable  so  far  as  they  are 
fi>aiided  on  the  dictates  of  common-sense ;  of  the  vapid  customs  of  vapid  society ; 
of  exterior  disguises,  and  the  thin  varnish  which  is  intended  to  deceive  the  eye. 
The  tone  in  which  they  are  written  is  cold  and  rakish ;  for  to  be  cold  and  immova- 
ble is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  they  instilL  They  treat  of  one's  conduct  at  a  f\meral 
with  as  much  sangfroid  as  at  a  wedding,  and  of  the  subdued  and  pleasant  tone  in 
which,  as  they  hold  their  moumilil  colleague  by  the  arm,  they  may  get  away  firom 
grave  subjects,  and  recur  to  fashion,  nonsense,  parties,  or  politics.  Such  as  It  isy 
mOTeover,  their  code  of  laws  is  traditionaiy  and  not  written ;  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
insensibly  imbibed,  and  never  learned  by  rote.  The  most  settled  formulary  most 
be  varied  or  dropped  entirely  with  occasion.  It  cannot  be  adapted  accurately  to 
any  prescribed  purpose.  It  has  its  shades  and  phases,  and  is  informed  by  a  spirit 
so  subtle  as  to  defy  the  outer  man.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  bows,  and  scrapes,  and 
salutations;  and  its  graces  are  as  unattainable  by  the  bad  man  as  by  the  boor  or 
the  blockhead.  He  who  would  pm  his  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  such  Mentobs  will 
be  as  one  who  makes  use  of  words  only  as  he  finds  their  meaning  in  a  dictionazy. 
The  essence  of  every  act  is  the  sentiment  which  inspires  it  A  dancing-master  Is 
a  useftd  member  of  society,  and  a  tailor  more  so;  but  the  chief  end  of  man  is  not 
to  appear  what  perhaps  he  is  not,  but  to  make  others  happy.  The  paint  may  be 
weQ-applied  to  the  cheeky  but  the  heart  is  the  fountain  of  rosy  blushes.' 


A  Panthkr-Hunt  in  Kbottjckt. — ^A  Lexington  correspondent,  in  the 
'good  old  Kentucky  State,'  sends  us  the  following  'random  sketch  of  one 
of  bis  many  banting  adventures,'  which  will  be  found  replete  with  the  true 
sportsman-spirit  We  shall  be  well  pleased  to  hear  from  the  writer  again. 
He  must  be  one  of  the  veritable  *  Hunters  of  Kentucky'  that  we  used  to 
read  of  (and  sing  of)  in  Woodworth's  popular  song : 

'  In  my  winter-home  in  the  tangled  wilds  of  the  far  Arkansas,  during  the  last 
months  of  1852, 1  was  revelling  amid  the  hardy  pleasures  of  a  hunter's  life,  seek- 
ing, in  the  exdtmg  and  invigorating  chase,  to  recruit  a  constitution  impaired  if  not 
shattered  by  the  dissipation  of  the  preceding  summer.  Early  one  bright  morning 
in  November,  cheerily  wound  my  horn,  as  it  summoned  forth  for  the  hunt  the 
eager,  high-bred  pack,  who  burst  fimn  their  kennels  in  tumultuous  joy,  making  the 
old  primeval  woods  ring  with  loud  and  deep-mouthed  hayings.  '  Old  Croat  '  was 
the  leader  and  su^  of  more  than  half  the  pack.  It  seemed  as  if  age  had  only 
steeled  the  wiiy  muscles  of  his  long  black  form,  and  added  a  clearer  and  more 
sonorous  tone  to  his  ringing  notes.  And  *  Beautt,*  too,  so  named  fh)m  her  sym- 
metrical and  slender  proportions,  was  without  exception  the  most  perfect  model  of 
Jie  high-bred  stag-hound  I  have  ever  beheld.  Her  thin,  wide  legs,  deep  chest, 
sharp,  delicate  muzzle,  and  bright,  expressive  eye,  at  once  challenged  admiration 
and  proclaimed  her  *  Queen  of  the  Canine  Race.'  And  '  Old  "Warrior,'  with  pri- 
vileged boldness,  came  up  and  rubbed  his  oold  nose  against  my  hand,  as  if  to 
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show  that,  although  his  name  was  nobly  earned  from  manj  a  hard-foog^  batUe, 
and  his  long,  tan  frame  was  seamed  with  maoy  a  sear,  he  was  stOl  'the  fleetest  in 
the  chase,  the  forenK)6t  in  the  fight' 

*  Impatient  at  the  delay  of  my  iaithM  body-guard,  JOEOr,  who  was  as  flsMd  a 
qwcimen  of  the  Kenttu^  dave  as  one  would  wish  to  see — *sizfeet  in  his  socksy^ 
and  brave  as  a  lion  — I  walked  arcHmd  to  the  stable  to  ascertain  the  caiise  of  so 
unusual  an  occurrence.  Beared  frxMn  childhood  In  the  anas  of  my  'boy,'  I  was 
attached  to  him  by  no  common  feelings,  eepedally  as  he  had  twice  saved  my  life  at 
the  risk  of  his  own.  He  would  have  died  without  a  murmur  at  my  command ; 
and  it  was  no  ordinary  offence  that  could  call  forth  for  him  an  angry  reprooC  As 
I  neared  the  stable,  John  slowly  led  forth  a  magnificent  blade  stallion,  who  pawed 
impatiently  the  earth,  as  if  as  eager  as  his  master  for  the  approadiing  chase.  I 
turned  toward  the  negro  somewhat  sternly,  exdaiming: 

* '  Where 's  Mxdoba  ?    I  ordered  Aer — not  Alp.' 

'  ''Deed  Mass'  Fbave,'  said  Johh,  *I  could  not  help  it;  but  Msdoba's  got  out 
and  gone.    I  'se  been  hunting  her  all  nig^t' 

The  mare  had  escaped  in  the  darkness,  and  made  kx  the  woode^  and  the  poor 
fellow,  knowing  the  explosion  which  must  follow  the  announcement  of  her  ksi, 
had  toiled  the  entire  night  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reoover  her.  In  a  burst  (^  pas- 
flion,  I  demanded : 

'  *  Which  way  did  die  go? ' 

' '  XJp  toward  the  clearing.' 

"By  Heavens  I  then  she  is  gone  I    The  panthers  are  as  thick  as .    Qoiokl 

saddle  your  horse,  and  bring  me  my  revolvers  1 ' 

*  Just  as  the  negro  had  disappeared  on  his  errand,  and  I  had  moimted  the  impa- 
tient steed,  my  father,  a  hale  old  man  of  sixty,  came  to  the  cabin-door  and  asked: 

'  *  Where  now,  Frank?  ' 

"After  MsDORA,' I  replied:  '  She 's  out^ and  toward  the  clearing.  The  panthers 
may  have  her  before  now.* 

*  *  You  had  better  take  your  rifle  and  dogs ;  you  may  need  them.' 

"No ;  I  want  my  dogs  fresh  for  the  big  buck,  and  my  rifle  will  hinder  me  in 
riding  through  the  brush.' 

*  *  Well!  have  your  own  way — but  you  may  regret  it' 

*■  But  my  blood  was  up,  and  John  just  then  handing  me  my  *  Colt's,  and  mount- 
ing his  horse,  I  dashed  over  the  picket  in  the  direction  of  the  clearing.  The  dear* 
ing  was  a  large  bottom-tract>  which  had,  some  years  before,  been  swept  by  fire, 
and  was  now  covered  with  low,  deztf»  underwood,  here  and  there  dotted  by  a 
hardy  old  tree^  half-burnt  and  gnarled,  but  defying  alike  the  influence  of  fire  and  of 
time. 

'  After  a  few  moments'  hard  riding,  hearing  an  exdamation  from  the  negro^  I 
turned  and  saw,  dose  at  our  heels,  the  three  dogs^  Gboat,  Wabbxob,  and  BxjkUTT. 
Struck  by  so  unusual  a  breach  of  their  training^  and  remembering  my  &ther^ 
admonition,  I  cried  out  to  John: 

*  *  Let  them  alone :  we  may  want  them  1' 

*  On  nearing  the  outer  edge  of  the  dealing.  Alp  reared  and  snorted,  while  his 
glossy  mane  seemed  to  stand  erect  with  fright  Strai^t  before  me  lay  the  bo4y  of 
my  matchless  'Mxdoba,'  but  torn  and  bleeding  with  a  wound  in  ^e  nedc,  too 
plamly  pointing  out  the  perpetrator  of  her  death.  Yes,  there  she  ley,  drained  of 
her  life-blood  by  the  hungry  panther;  she  on  whom  I  had  so  often  skunmed  the 
fiiahionable  thorouf^iferos  of  the  West,  envied  of  my  'light-limbed  barb';  she 
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who,  twice  within  a  day,  had  borne  me  oyer  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Miflmadppi ; 
she  with  whom  I  would  have  shared  mj  only  crost)  lay  oold  and  dead.  Alp  bent 
down  his  head  and  snuSed  the  lacerated  form,  and  then  sent  forth  a  Bhrill  and 
piercing  neigh,  as  if  in  sorrow  fbr  his  peerless  mate. 

Understanding  at  a  glance  the  cause  of  her  death,  grief  gaye  plaoe  to  a  feeling 
of  revenge^  and  wildly  cheering  the  hounds^  I  swept  on  toward  the  wood,  knowing 
that  there  the  panther  had  crouched  until  evening,  when  it  would  agam  come  forth 
to  banquet  on  its  slaughtered  prey.  The  animals  seemed  to  divine  my  feelings,  and 
dashed  madly  on  upon  the  warm  and  recent  trail,  while  'Alp'  cleared  with  his 
tremendous  bounds  the  brush  and  underwood  with  which  the  earth  was  covered. 

'  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  I  beheld  the  panther^s  back,  as  he 
qnrang  over  the  impediments  in  his  course  as  lightly  as  if  they  were  only  the  long 
grass  of  the  prairie.  Twice  did  I  attempt  to  wound  him  with  my  revdvere^  but 
ihe  distance  was  too  great,  and  bitterly  did  I  regret  the  absence  of  my  rifle.  Oaunt, 
and  only  rendered  more  savage  by  his  taste  of  blood,  the  panther  maintained  his 
distance  between  ua^  although  the  doga^  mad  with  anger,  woke  the  wild  echoes  of 
the  deserted  waste,  tin  it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  hounds  were  'opening'  on  the 
trail.  Eagerly  I  bent  over  '  Alp's  neck,  with  a  cocked  revolver  in  each  hand,  and 
drove  the  spurs  into  his  reeking  mdee ;  yet  he  needed  not  the  incitement :  the  noble 
animal  strained  evexy  nerve,  and  on  we  aped  — '  torrents  less  rapid  and  leas  rash.' 
On  we  sped  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  at  every  opportunity  I  sought  to  stop  his 
mad  career  by  a  ball  in  the  panthw's  back ;  yet  only  once  had  I  drawn  his  blood, 
though  ail  except  one  of  my  barrels  had  been  fired. 

*  At  last,  wearied  by  this  severe  burst,  the  hunted  animal  *  treed '  in  a  stnnty  * 
fewamp  oak,  where  the  yet  green  leaves  formed  a  cover  not  ten  feet  above  the  root. 
The  negro,  in  this  reckless  race,  had  been  '  doubly  distanced,'  and  I  was  alone, 
with  a  single  shot,  to  meet  the  most  dreaded  antagonist  of  the  Southern  forests. 
As  I  approached,  still  at  fhll  speed,  I  could  distinguish  his  glaring  eye-balls,  as, 
crouched  for  his  springy  he  lay  along  the  knotted  limb,  lashing  with  h^  long  and 
tufted  tan  his  reeking  flanks.  Maddened  by  excitement,  and  regardless  of  danger, 
I  dashed  within  three  paoes  of  the  infuriated  animal,  and  throwing  my  horse  upon 
his  haunches,  fired.  Sunultaneously  with  my  shot,  the  panther  made  his  leap,  and 
the  ball  intended  for  his  brain  glanced  from  the  surfoce  of  his  rounded  skull.  In 
im  instant  he  was  upon  me ;  but '  Alp,'  true  to  his  truning,  crouched  at  the  report, 
and  the  baffled  beast,  missing  his  anticipated  hold,  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
hung  suspended,  vainly  attempting  to  gain  secure  footing  upon  my  horse's  sides. 
Throwing  aside  my  discharged  revolvers,  I  drew  a  heavy  *BownB-knife^'  my  con- 
stant companion,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  determined  man,  the  most  effective  weapon 
in  the  world.  Bapidly  sheathing  its  broad  blade  several  times  in  his  body,  I  forced 
the  beast  to  loose  his  grip,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  although  having  as  yet 
received  no  deadly  wound. 

'  Ky  brave  dogs  were  upon  him  in  an  instant ;  but  the  slight,  symmetrical  form 
of  'Beaittt  '  was  ill-suited  to  such  a  contest ;  and  before  I  could  leap  fixmi  my 
saddle,  she  was  q;uivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Furious  with  pmn,  and  at  the 
death  of  my  two  favorites,  I  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  and  seizing  the 
panther  by  the  throat,  buried  my  knife  in  his  hearty  until  the  last  convulsive  quiver 
tdd  that  life  had  fled.  With  the  assistance  of  *  John,'  who  had  just  arrived,  1 
removed  his  tawny  and  spotted  skin,  and  dressed,  as  well  as  possible  under  the 
drcumstanoes,  my  wounds  upon  the  shoulder,  consisting  of  several  deep  cuts,  some 
inches  long,  laying  the  flesh  open  to  the  bone,  they  having  penetrated  through  my 
baGk*skin  hunting-shirt  ^  I 
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Slowlj  an4  Bfuilj  I  retraced  my  l^omeiyard  wa^i  mo^iming  the  doable  kMB  of 
both  QQj  %orit6  hea^tc^  and  weakened  l^  great  loss  oi  blood  and  the  extreme 
tensipii  of  ^veiy  nerve,  through,  high  excitement  A  negro  waa  dispati^hed  to 
bring  in  the  bodies,  and  I  buried  them  both  beneath  a  mighty  cotton-wood  \qKX) 
the  banks,  of  tiie  grejE^  '  Father  of  Waters.'  The  panther's  skin  is  now  my  saddle- 
cloth ;  but  it  needs  not  its  frequent  sight  to  remmd  me  of  my  peeriess  pair.  I 
hare  since  poaae^d  many  animals;  but  those  at  whose  grave  I  shed  a  heart-felt 
tear,  stand  yet  preeminent  amid  their  kind.  In  the  happy  hxmting'^iroands  of 
the  spirit-land  I  hope  again  to  remount  my  fleet '  Medoba^'  and  cheer  my  Trmf^Mfwin 
hound  In  the  wild  and  joypus  madness  of  the  thrilling  chase.' 


Goesip  WITH  R«AT)KitH  AifD  CoRBBSPOKBBNTB. — Another  letter  from 
*  Camp  Oomfort,'  and  a  capital  one.  Ck)Dtra8t  the  life  and  spirit  of  theee 
natural  snmmer-dretches  with  some  of  the  feeble-femimne  'jottiDgB'  yoo 
encounter  in  these  latter  days,  and  when  the  difference  is  fonnd,  <  make  a  note 
of  it': 

*  Ca^P  Ofn^fitf%  OhaUauQav  Lot: 

'  Kosi  sincerely  do  I  pity  you,  Mr.  KNiOESfiBOCKEB,  and  all  others  whom  neces- 
sity compels  to  remain  in  hot  and  dusty  cities,  such  weather  as  this;  but  flom  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  pity  those  skvee  of  fashion,  who  fill  our  crowded  watering- 
places  and  counby  resorts,  simply  because  it  is  fashionable  to  be  there ;  who  live  to 
dress,  flirty  dance,  imd  roll  ten-pinsl  I  have  been  through  it  all,  and  I  tell  you  that 
flvp  years  of  such  a  life  is  not  worth  one  day  in  the  forest  I  wonder  if  the  young 
men  who  flock  to  such  places,  think  there  is  no  higher  aim  in  life  than  to  drink 
sherry-cobblera^  brandy  oock-tail%  and  mint-juleps?  Is  there  nothing  worthy  of 
their  ambition  but  to  dance  the  polka^  smoke  segars^  and  wear  unexoeptionable 
white  kids  and  patent  leathers  ?  I  venture  to  say  there's  not  one  of  them  who  can 
handle  my  rifle  as  well  as  I  can  my^  and  do  half  the  execution  with  it  Their 
unsteady  nerves  would  hardly  enable  them  to  bring  down  a  bird  upon  the  wing: 
Well,  I  pity  them ;  and  you,  too^  poor  girls,  who  are  dependent  on  them  for  amuse- 
ment When  the  last  polka  is  finished,  the  last '  good-night '  whispered ;  when  you 
retire  to  your  rooms,  and  take  the  withered  flowers  from  your  hair,  and  stand  by 
the  open  window,  that  the  cqoI  night-breezes  may  blow  upon  your  heated  brows,  does 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  are  trifling  away  your  existence  7  Bo  you  never 
long  to  be  away  from  all  the  forms  and  restraints  of  ibshioii,  in  Ood's  beautifbl 
world,  to  roam  in  freedom  over  the  mountains,  and  wander  through  the  fields? 
Well,  I  used  to,  when  I  was  a  girL  3Cany  a  night,  after  leaving  a  ball-room,  whece 
I  had  been  courted,  followed,  and  fluttered,  (for  I  was  a  belle  in  my  young  daysj  I 
have  sat  at  my  whidow,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  instead  of  thinking  c^  my 
boaox^  m  doubtless  n^my  of  them  flattered  themselves  I  was  doings  I  vras  musing 
upon  the  silly  life  I  was  leading  and  vdshing  to  be  away  fincun  it  all,  off  in  the  wild 
woodi^  away  fimn  the  tranunels  of  society  and  fashion;  and  mj  heart  longed  ibr 
another  heart  which  should  cherish  and  pri;se  it  —  a  real  hearty  a  manly  heart ;  in 
fact,  something  q.uite  different  fixnn  the  spurious  articles  which  pass  current  in  our 
ball-rooms.    Well,  after  years  of  search,  thmldng  I  had  succeeded,  and  finding 
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myself  oMtakeiv  and  wbea  life  wasbeepbrnixig  to  look  dull  to  me  for  the  want  of  it, 
I  aoddentallj  diflcorered  just  the  one  I  wanted,  and  it  too  had  been  a  wanderer  in 
aeardi  of  its  other  half -^  the  owner  haying  carried  it  round  the  woild  with  him, 
qoite  uneoBsdoua  of  its  value  tin  the  moment  of  its  loas;  but  I  believe  we  both 
rcgolM  atthe  haiqpj  ehaaoe  wfaksh  led  my  wandering  stepg  among  tiie  green  MHs 
of^-^  I  declare  I  eame  near  telling  yoa  a  secret  t  and  upoQ  my  word,  I  beKe^e 
I  have  written  you  somelMng  of  a  love«toiy. 

*  "Wen,  here  I  am  at  last  —  here  in  the  boundless  wilderness.  I  wonder  how  a 
New-York  dandy  would  relish  the  life  I  am  leadhig.  Sleeping  with  my  hammock 
Rluog  under  a  treo  on  pleasant  nights  I  Oh  I  how  beautlfhl  it  is  to  loc^  up  at  the 
stars  through  the  loaves;  they  seem  to  be  nearer  td  its  and  more  beantlM  than 
they  do  in  the  dty.  Then  In  the  morning,  I  am  up  heSon  I3ie  son ;  and  hoir 
delightftQ  ^lat  mondng  air  isl  — so  sweet  and  pure.  The  littte  blKtshoi»piflg  from 
branch  to  brandi,  and  the  squirrels  chiiping  menilf ,  Men  to  Rfoioe  in  the  Mrfb  of 
a  new  day. 

*  I  bru^  the  dew  from  the  wild  flowers  on  my  way  to  the  lake  for  my  morning's 
bath,  and  that  lovely  lake  lies  befbre  me  like  a  dew*drpp  among  the  mountains. 
I  doubt  if  its  dear  sur&oe  ever  reflected  the  &ce  of  a  white  woman  till  that 
of  your  humble  servant  cast  its  shadows  thereon.  I  often  find  a  blue  heron  per- 
forming his  ablutions  in  the  same  sequestered  spot  where  I  take  my  bath;  hedoes 
not  seem  tiie  least  afraid  of  me,  but  w^  a  bend  of  his  lesig^  aristocratie  seek, 
wbUs  off  with  a  quiet  dignity.  IfybatiiaoooatipiishedylretamtDtiieQamp^  where 
an  is  now  bustle  and  activity.  If  y  i^peanmoe  is  grseted  with  a  smfle  and  khsd 
words  from  aH  One  sturdy  woodsman  suspends  his'  attack  upon  a  gigantic  tree, 
which  he  is  fiist  converting  into  ftiel  for  the  camp  fli^,  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
while  ano^er  wants  to  know  if  I  intend  to  join  the  hunt  to-day  7  '  Certainly,  my 
friend,  by  all  means;  *  and  I  pass  on  to  the  cabin,  where  I  am  greeted  cheerfhlly  by 
tfa» geotiemeD,  who  have  by  this  time  assembled  in  search  of  break&st  Ourpre- 
pMStions  ibr  this  meal  are  hasty,  as  we  have  no  time  to  lose  —  the  scent  lies  best 
whfle  the  dew  is  on  the  ground ;  and  a  true  hunter  cares  more  fbr  his  game  than 
his  breakfrst  However,  I  always  manage  to  hove  a  cop  of  good  ooflfee,  in  tho 
manu&cture  of  which  I  flatter  myself  I  excel  With  that  and  a  bit  of  cold  Teal^ 
son  and  a  cracker,  we  are  content 

<  By  the  time  the  sun  is  half-an-hour  high,  we  are  ready  to  step  into  our  boats^ 
andbe  offto  our  difBarent  stations.  There  is  a  slight  mist  stffl  hanging  cfrer  the 
water  and  wreathed  about  the  mountain-tops.  The  old  hunters  declare  it  to  be 
'  'just  the  morning  for  a  drive^'  and  we  start  off  in  fine  qpiiits,  but  as  qvdetly  as 
possible.  Whom  each  one  has  reached  his  appomted  nm-way,  the  hounds  are  pot 
out,  aad  then  the  excitement  begins.  What  strainhig  of  ears  to  detect  the  dighfe- 
est  sound  which  could  warn  us  of  the  deer's  approach  I  Sometimes  we  are  diligsd 
to  wait  a  couple  of  houn^  and  no  noise  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  wooda^  save  the 
dramming  of  a  partridge^  or  the  barking  of  a  fox.  Then  again  before  we  have 
waited  half-an-hour,  the  baying  of  the  hounds  announce  that  they  have  struck  a 
traek.  ListenI  —  it  comes  this  way,  nearer  and  nearer  I  Code  your  lilte^  locdc  to 
your  caps  —  steady  1  -^  wait  till  you  see  his  antlers;  then  flret  Ah  f  he  is  dowti 
cm  his  fore-legs  —  a  noble  buck  —  but  quick  as  thought  he  is  up  again  *  one  more 
bound  and  he  Mis  on  his  ^de ;  a  few  quidc-drawn  breaths,  a  quivering  of  bis  limbe^ 
and  he  is  dead  1  The  hounds  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  walk  up  to  him 
with  a  triumphant  air,  and  then,  as  though  stradc  with  compasrfon,  begbi  to  IStk 
his  BMess  limbs.  The  sound  of  the  rifle  has  by  this  thne  brought  the  other  huntere 
from  their  runaways;  the  deer  is  drawn  to  the  lake-dioce^  his  throat  oot^  his  lise 
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dificuseed,  bets  made  on  Ids  weight;  then  he  Is  placed  in  a  boa4  and  di^Nrtched  to 
the  camp. 

' '  The  hunt  is  up '  for  that  day,  the  dinner  hoar  agreed  on,  and  the  party  sepa- 
rate, each  one  to  pursae  his  own  amnsements.  One  starts  off  into  the  woods  after 
rabbits^  partridges,  and  other  small  game ;  one  goes  to  the  narrows  after  wild-fowl, 
(dndo^  geese,  eta,)  others  to  sit  hi  the  shade  and  talk  phOosophj  and  dream  day- 
dreams: and  I  to  write  letters  to  yon,  Mr.  Eitioeebbogcbb.  j.  k.  iJ 

Thank  you:  'keep  on  doing  so.'  -  -  -  Ws  are  in  a  state  of  'bother.* 
Who  ii  oar  friend  who  writes  us  the  following  from  Wall-street  ?  We  have 
been  cudgelling  our  brains  for  an  hour,  laying  to  find  out,  with  the  assist- 
aooe  of  Dame  E^HiCK.,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Are  '  E.  Y.' his  initials  f  If 
yet)  we  can't '  place '  him,  although  we  remember  the  night  he  mentions, 
and  the  siotm  that  drenched  lyi,  and  '  would  not  cease  at  our  bidding ' : 

*  Do  yon  remember,  KmcK»,  the  ni^t  we  spent  at  H.  L.  P *b  house,  now  some 

twelre  years  ago,  where  a  mild  and  flavorous  whiskey-punch  and  '  fixings^  had  their 
hour  with  books,  men  and  manners  ?    No  t 

'  Wen,  *  P is  a  parson '  in  S ,  California ;  and  T,  after  sundry  wanderings 

from  Zembia  to  Pern,  am  landed  on  your  shores  again — a  lawyer  with  littte  practice. 
*  So  runs  the  world  away ; '  and  you,  dear  Kmick.,  still  ooeupy  the  chair  at  our  beloTcd 
DuDBiOB.  Friar  BAOOir'sBraxen  Head  well  Uttered  its  <  Time  was,  Time  is,  and  Time 
shall  be.'  Who^  of  us  three^  could  then  hare  foretold  the  destiny  of  either  ?  That  you 
should  still  be,  as  *  Old  Knick.,'  among  our  Lares  and  Penates,  would  hare  required 
little  dirination ;  but  who,  save  a  'tn^'um  *  of  forty-horse  power,  could  hare  predicted 

for  P a  parson's  fate  in  El  Dorado,  or  hare  followed  my  devious  way  around  the 

Horn,  through  the  Islands,  in  '  fiuiher  Ind,'  or  in  the  Golden  Land  t  Who  could  fore- 
tell that,  some  day,  I  should  again  perch  on  Gotham,  like  some  weary  land-bird, 
blown  fiur  to  sea,  resting  on  a  yard-arm  homeward  bound ;  that  I  should  be  onoe  more 
'  cabined,  cribbed,  confined '  to  a  bird-cage  of  an  office  in  the  seventfa  heaTen  of  Wall- 
street  t 

*AhI  KmoK.,  we  lawyers  see  strange  tilings  in  life;  and  we  that  <go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships.' 

*  What  I    Don't  know  m»y€if 

'  That  night  we  were  thinking  about,  do  n't  you  remember  that  you  and  I  started 
home  together  from  H — '-  street;  whiskey-punch,  sobriety,  and  an  umbrella  forming 
our  body-guard.  A  sweet  night  it  was,  and  peculiar  to  the  dimate  of  '  dear,  deUdous, . 
dirty  New-York.'  It  rained,  hailed,  and  snowed  *  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  as  Mr.  Woaue- 
wokth's  Terse  has  it ;  so  that  there  was  a  fine  substratum  of  ice  on  the  paTement,  and 
an  ice-lemonade  coming  down,  which  made  the  foot-hold  sure.    Tour  umbrella  soon 

gave  out,  or  rather,  we  gare  it  up;  and  the  long  walk  between  H street  and  your 

reaidenee  was  '  sub  Jove  Phtvio* ' 

From  what  onr  friend  goes  on  to  say,  we  are  led  to  bdieve  that  he '  marked 
with  a  white  stone '  the  pleasant  evening. we  passed  that  night  at  the  sanctum ; 
and  we  are  right  glad  that  he  so  remembers  it ;  for,  aside  from  the  agreeable 
reminiscences  with  which  he  fitvors  us,  he  sends  us  an  original '  class^ong,'  (a 
*fintr€iat$ '  song  it  i$,  too,)  written  by  Oliyeb  Wendell  Holmes,  wh^  a 
member  of  the  *  Class  of  Twenty-nine,'  at  Harvard.  '  A  copy  of  it,'  adds  oar 
nysterious  friend,  *  was  sent  to  ELssmoB  Gxbbt  Austin,  to  whom  an  allosion 
is  made,  where  they  send  *  to  yonder  peaceful  ocean'  their  full-hearted  sopg,  and 
dear  Gibet  gave  me  a  ooipj  to  use  as  I  pleased.    Poor  Austin  died  last  sum- 
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mer  at  Kahant  I  loved  him,  and  mourn  his  I08B,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
published  words  which  show  how  one  I  was  fondly  attached  to  was  esteemed 
bythose  who  knew  him  weU: ' 

<Tbb  ■mnmer  dawn  is  breddng 
On  Anboin's  tangled  bowen^ 
The  golden  lurbt  is  waking 
On  HarrarcrB  ancient  towers; 
The  sun  is  in  the  skj 
That  most  see  us  do  or  die^ 
Eie  it  shine  on  the  line 
Of  the  class  of  'Twenty-Nine. 

<  At  last  the  day  is  ended, 

ThjB  tutor  screws  no  more ; 
Bj  donbt  and  fear  attended. 
Each  hoYem  round  the  door, 
Till  the  good  old  Prnses  cries, 
While  t&B  tears  stand  in  his  ores, 
'You  hare  passed  and  are  dassea 
With  the  boys  of  'Twoitj-Nine.' 

'  Not  long  are  ther  in  making 

The  college  halls  their  own. 
Instead  c^  standing  shaking, 
Too  bashftil  to  be  known ; 
But  they  kick  the  seniors'  shins, 
Ere  the  second  week  begins, 
When  they  stray  in  the  war 
Of  the  Doys  of  'Twentj-Nine. 

*  If  a  Jolly  set  is  trolling 

The  last  Dtr  FreUdh/uii  airs, 
Or  a  'cannon-bullet '  rolling 
Comes  bouncing  down  the  stairs ; 
The  tutors,  looking  out. 
Sigh,  'Alast  there  Is  no  doubt 
'Tis  the  noise  of  the  boys 
Of  the  class  of  'Twenty-Nine.' 

'  Four  hsppy  years  togethsr, 

By  storm  and  sun-^hine  tried. 
In  cnanging  wind  and  weather, 
They  rough  it  side  by  side ; 
Tul  they  hear  their  mother  err, 
'  Ton  are  fledged  and  you  must  fl j.' 
And  the  beU  tolls  the  knell 
Of  the  days  of  'Twenty-Nine. 

'  Since  then,  in  peace  or  trouble. 
Full  many  a  year  hath  rolled. 
And  life  has  counted  double 
The  dajB  that  then  we  told; 
Yet  we  11  end  as  we're  begun. 
For  though  scattered,  we  are  one. 
While  each  year  sees  us  here. 
Bound  the  board  of  Twenty-Nine. 

'  Though  fate  maj  throw  between  us 

The  mountains  or  the  sea, 

No  time  shall  erer  wean  us. 

No  distance  set  us  free ; 


But  around  the  yearly  board, 
When  the  foammg  pledge  is  poured. 
It  shall  claim  er^y  name 
On  the  roll  of  'Twentr-Nine. 
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'  ToTOsder  peacafel  ocaan, 

Tbiiit  g^ows  with  Bun-tet  Afm, 
Shall  reach  the  warm  emotion 
This  welcome  daT  inspires ; 
Beyond  the  rioges  cold. 
Where  a  brotiier  toUa  nr  foM, 
Till  it  ttiine  throvgh  the  miM. 
Bonnd  the  boj  of  Twenty  Siue. 

'  If  one  whom  fhte  has  broken 
Shall  lift  a  moistened  eje» 
We  Ul  say,  beibre  bo's  spoken, 
*  Old  otass-mate  don 't  yon  try ; 
Here,  take  the  purse  I  hold, 
There 's  a  tear  upon  the  gold ; 
It  was  mine — it  is  thine : 
Ain  't  we  b^ys  of  'Twealy-Nlne  ?  * 

'  As  nearer  still  and  naover 

The  &tal  stars  appear, 
The  fiyiiif  shall  be  dearer 
With  each  aneirefing  year ; 
Till  a  few  old  men  shall  say, 
*  We  remember,  H  is  the  day. 
Let  it  pass  with  a  glass 
For  the  class  of  Twen^-Nine. 

'  As  one  by  one  is  fidting 

Beneath  the  leaves  or  snows, 
Each  memory  still  reoslling. 
The  iHToken  ring  shall  close ; 
Till  the  night-winds  softly  pass 
O'er  the  green  and  growing  grass, 
Where  it  waves  o'er  the  graves 
Of  the  boys  of  'Twenty-ITme.' 

Holmes,  'all  oyer! '  -  -  -  Thv  stibfoined  passage,  from  a  yery  spicy 
description  of  the  appearance  of  T&ohas  Moore,  when  he  visited  Ireland, 
while  in  the  zenith  of  his  fiune,  is  introduced  here,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting it  with  another  specimen  of  *  Ititk  Fre&-and-3zsy'Wn^^  which  occur- 
red many  years  before,  andmthe  onaeof  whatistmned  in  *Ould  Erin' more 
'  exalted  drdes:' 

'Ha  was  accompanyiof  Lord  and  Lady  Lanmbowkb  on  a  visit  to  his  Lordship's 
estates  at  Kerry,  and  on  the  quay,  at  Cork,  there  was  ^nite  a  crowd  to  see  the  poet 
As  you  well  know,  MooRi  dresses  with  peculiar  neatness,  and  looked  that  mominff^  I 
thin^,  particularly  well  in  his  smart  white  hat,  kid  gloves,  brown  firock-ooat,  yellow 
oassimere  waistcoat,  fnj  duck  tiowsera,  and  blue  silk  handkerdiiell  oareleasly  aeeured 
in  front  by  a  silver-pm ;  he  carried  a  boat-doak  on  one  arm,  and  walked  with  a  brown 
silk  umbrella,  for  wnich,  however,  he  had  no  requirement^  as  the  morning  was  luight, 
balmy,  and  beautiftiL  Tet  in  the  assembled  crowd — for  it  literally  was  so,  to  witness 
the  embarkation — there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment :  *  That 's  he,  the  little 
chap,  talking  to  big  Jacob  Hark,'  the  American  Consul  at  Cork,  who  had  married  a 
Miss  (Godfrey.  *  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  that 's  oZ^of  him,  what  lies  they  do  be  teUiag about 
poets!  Snre  I  thought  I'd  come  out  to  see  a  great  giant,  as  big  as  O'Brun,  at  any 
rate :  for  was  n't  Rodbrick  O'Connob  roaring  and  bawling  throc^  all  the  streets  last 
night  that  the  Great  Poet  had  come  among  us  from  foreign  parts  V  '  Oh !  then  Rodvb- 
xcK  was  dnmk,  sure  enou^'  *  Well,  't  is  a  darKng  litue  pet,  at  any  rate.'  '  Be  dad. 
isn^t  he  a  dawny  creature,  and  doesn't  he  Just  look  like  one  of  the  *good  people  f*^ 
*  Well,  any  how,  God  speed  them  I '  And  these  various  opinions  resolved  themselves 
only  into  a  fitint  cheer,  as  Moobb  stepped  on  board  the  boat' 

So  much  for  Moobe  :  and  for  more  about  Moore,  read  his  letters  to  Power, 
his  music-pnblisher  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    See  a  late  number 
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of  tbe  Kkickebbockir.  It  id  a  pity  thst  it  is  true ;  but^«Bweluive84icl,the 
poet  seems  no  longer  the  Mookb  of  oar  imitgi&tttoii,  after  reading  theee 
letters.  But  all  tills  adde.  Probably  tbe  BabHn  andience  at  the  pier  where 
MooBB  landed  was  not  anHke  the  same  Dublin  andienoe  that  w^comed,  Ibr 
the  first  thne,  a  new  Lord  and  La<fy-Lietitenant  to  the  chief  theatre  <^  the 
gay  Irish  capital,  on  k  preTions  occasion,  'as  reiy  lUthAilly  narrated  at  the 
thne:' 

'  'Pat  Xoovkt  1 '  shoats  a  voloe  in  the  ffallerr, '  can  joa  see  him  t ' 
"Ican,'iar8Pat 
••Wall,  what ••  Ad likef 

"  Oh  f  mifhtj  like  a  gxaser,  or  middle-man.  An-n  j  way,  he  'a  got  a  good  long  nose 
of  his  own/ 

•  Loud  kuirhter  fblloWB  this,  in  which  his  Loidahip  himself  cannot  help  joining. 
•ToKOa:  'Does  he  look  good-natnred  ? ' 

'  Pat  Hoonbt:  *  Well,  he  <2(7m— and  enjoys  a  joke  too,  (Hiatsn  bless  him  I)  Kke  a 
ginileman,  as  he  is  1 ' 

*  Yoica:  'Thin  we  won't  have  to  Kind  him  back.' 

'Pat  HooiniT:  'fiedad,  no — I  don't  think  we  will:  we  might  get  kiDortef  They 
say  he 's  mighty  generous,  and  means  to  spind  his  money  free,  Uke  a  prinoe  t ' 

"BraToI  braTof—WeOl  he*p  him,  thin;  we'll  keep  himi  Three  cheers  for  the 
Liord-IiieutenAnt  I ' 

'Voici:  'Well,  and  what's  «A«  like,  Patf 

'PatMoonbt:  '  Oh  I  fwC^iiy  in  partionlar.    >S%«'i  not  frighten  a  horse.' 

'  Boars  of  laoffhter,  in  which  her  Ladyship  joins. 

'Voiob:  'IsdietaUf' 

^PatMookst:  '  Wait  till  she  stands  np.' 

'Yoici:  'May-beshe'sstontf 

'Pat  Hoorar:  'Bedad,  yon  may  say  that  It  isn't  the  likes  o'  A^  that  lives  on 
butter-milk.' 

'Voics:  ' Do  yon  think  «*<*«  good-natured  f 

'PatMoohbt:  'Oh!  Illingagesheis:  she 's  got  the  rail  blood  into  her,  an' pUnty 
ovit»* 

'MAvrYoion:  'Shell  do,  thin,  Pat,  won't  abet' 


'Pat  Moonbt:  'OchI  she  will— she  will  1    111  ingage  that  for  her  Ladyship.' 

'  Makt  Voicis:  '  We  may  keep  her,  then,  may  we  7^ 

'  Pat  Mooxit  :  '  Oh  1  the  longer  the  better ;  the  longer  the  better  I    It 's  her  Lady- 


ship  that'll  speak  the  good  word  for  the  man  that's  in  throuble,  and  never  let  the 
daoent  woman  want  that 's  in  the  sthraw,  God  bless  her  t ' 

'Gallibt:  'Bravo!  bravo  1  —  three  cheers  for  the  Zoi^Lieutenant I ' 

'  Pat  MooKet,  {setinff  ths  Lord  Mayor :)  *  Me  sowl  to  ye,  Dak  FmNiOAif ! — Is  that 
ytw/' 

<  Pat  Hoonxt  :  '  Faix,  an'  it 's  good  fbr  the  likes  of  ns  to  see  yon  down  there  among 
the  gintry.  Dak  Fikhiqax.' 

'A  kua  laugh,  in  which  his  Lordship  does  not  very  cordially  join,  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  ia  in  Aw  dignified  company. 

"  Oeh  1 '  eontinaes  Pat,  '  you  need  n't  look  up  so  sour  at  ns :  man-ny 's  the  good  time 
ya«i  've  sat  up  here  yourself:  you  hnow  it,  je  owld  vinegar-botUe ! ' 

'  YoiGB :  *  Sure  the  world  *s  gone  well  wid  you,  an-ny  way.  Dak  Piknioak  :  ye  had  n't 
them  white  kid  gloves ' 

'  Pat  Mookkt  :  '  No,  nor  that  grand  cocked  hat  there ' 

'  Ygujm:  'Ko^  nor  that  white  wand,  ye  cormorant!  — when  you  kept  the  chandler- 
sbo^  and  cheated  Mikb  Ekllbt  out  of  a  farden's  worth  o'  pipes  and * 

'  Galliet  :  '  Ah !  ha !  Dak  Fikkigak  I  who  cheated  Mux  Kbllkt  ? ' 

'  €keat  confusion,  during  which  the  orchestra  strikes  up;  and  the  Irregular  colloquy 
is  ended.' 

'  Free  and  easy/  we  should  say,  for  *  aristocratic  ears ! '  -  -  -  Oxe  of  our 
Western  farmers,  being  yery  much  annoyed  last  summer  by  his  best  sow 
breaking  into  the  corn-field,  search  was  instituted  in  vain  fbr  a  hole  in  the 
rail-fence.  Failing  to  find  any,  an  attempt  was  next  made  to  drive  out  the 
animal  by  the  same  way  of  her  entrance;  but  of  course  without  success. 
The  owner  then  resolved  to  watch  her  proceedings ;  and  posting  himself  at 
ni^t  in  a  fence-comer,  he  saw  her  enter  at  one  end  of  a  hollow  log,  outside 
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the  field,  and  emerge  at  the  other  end,  within  the  indoBore.  ^JEyrehai* 
cried  he,  '  I  have  y<m  now,  old  lady  I '  Accordingly,  he  proceeded,  alter 
taming  her  out  once  more,  to  bo  arrange  the  log  Qt  being  yery  crooked)  that 
both  ends  opened  on  the  outside  of  the  field.  The  next  day,  the  animal  was 
obserred  to  enter  at  her  accustomed  place,  and  shortly  ^nerge  again.  <  Her 
astonishment,'  says  our  informant,  '^t  finding  herself  in  the  same  field 
whence  she  had  started  is  too  ludicrous  to  be  described  I  She  looked  this^ 
way  and  then  that,  grunted  her  dissatisfiMstion,  and  finally  returned  to  the 
original  starting-place ;  and  after  a  deliberate  surrey  of  matters,  to  satisfy 
hersdf  that  it  was  all  right,  she  again  entered  the  log.  On  emerging  yet 
once  more  on  the  wrong  side,  she  evinced  eyen  more  surprise  than  before, 
and  taming  about,  retraced  the  log  in  an  opposite  direction.  Finding  this 
effort  likewise  in  Yun,  after  looking  long  and  attentively  at  the  position  of 
things,  with  a  short,  angry  grunt  of  disappointment,  and  perhaps  fear,  she 
turned  short  round,  and  started  off  on  a  brisk  run ;  nor  could  either  coaxing 
or  driving  ever  after  induce  ber  to  visit  that  part  of  the  field.'  She  seemed  to 
have  a  *  superstition'  concerning  the  spot'  —  'The  following  feeling  lines,' 
writes  '  Richard  Hatwabdb  '  to  the  Editob,  'were  handed  me  with  a  request 
that  I  would  give  them  to  you.  The  sulject  will  explain  itself:  true,  too 
true,  unhappily ;  but  the  very  day-spring  of  poetry  often  wells  up  from 
dark  and  bitter  experience : ' 

«  L    I    M    S    8 

*  ASBMISSBB  TO  OVB  WSO    WILL  SSST   OWDBIMTAirS  TSXIC 


'  Oh  I  the  thoughts  I  cannot  fetter, 

Often  08  thej  torn  to  thee ! 
Tbouaftnd  times,  yea  thousands,  better 
Were 't  I  had  not  met  with  thee. 

*  I  had  won  thee — I  hare  lost  thee ; 

I  'to  had  time  to  think  upon 
What  mv  winning  thee  has  cost  me — 
What  V  losing  thee  I  're  won. 

'  Canst  thou  live,  and  keep  thv  reason, 

When  our  babes  thou  think'st  upon  t 
Guileless  victims  of  thy  treason  — 
Are  they  living? —are  they  gone 

'  To  implore  the  ffraoe  of  Hkavbn 
On  tneir  crueTHother's  head? 
Pray  that  she  may  be  foreiven, 
Who,  though  Uving,  sml  is  dead : 

*  Dead  to  sense  of  lore  and  honors 

Virtue,  truth,  and  woman's  pnde : 
Careless  that  the  stain  upon  her 

From  the  world  she  cannot  hide. 
*i>iOim»ar  1,1864. 


'  Do  their  smiling  little  faces 

Never  haunt  thee  in  thy  dream? 

Canst  thou  yet  recall  theb  traces? 

Do  they  still  ow  children  seem  ? 

*  When  at  eve  they  round  me  gather. 

Oft  they  come  with  saddened  brow. 
Asking:  •  Won't  you  tell  us,  father. 
Where — oh  I  where — is  Mother  now? 

'  Why  sends  Mamma  me  no  letter  ? 
Can  she  have  her  child  forsot? 
Pu>a,  think'st  I  could  forget  hor. 
If  for  years  I  saw  her  not? 

*  What  can  I  for  answer  give  Aem? 

Would  I  dare  their  hearts  to  brmk} 
Of  their  peace  should  I  bereave  them. 
Whom  a  Mother  could  forsake  ? 

<  TSbtt hast  filled  my  cup  with  sadness; 

They  thus  make  it  overflow ; 
But  in  thee  'twas  wilfbl  madness, 
While  they  *  know  not  what  they  do !  * 

S.8.* 


'  There  spoke  a  broken  heart  I '  •  -  -  Looxma  out  upon  the  half-fh)zen 
Ti^pa&n-Zee,  its  mile-long  cakes  of  ice  moving  slowly  and  solemnly  down 
witii  the  tide — some  of  them  marked  with  the  sleigh-tracks  of  broken-up 
ice-ferries  farther  up  the  river,  beyond  the  Highlands  —  a  warm,  thick  snow 
meanwhile  fidling — we  take  up  *  T?be  Sentiment  of  Snow^^  by  a  new  corre- 
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spondent^  and  find  soae  spiritaal  *  correspondence  ^  between  us.  A  littlo 
too  madi  of  the  '  Utnm4abor,'  at  the  first  outset,  perhaps,  but  presently 
drawing  as  eyenly  and  naturally  between  the  traces  as  *  Young  Knick.,'  toil- 
hig  this  moment  up  the  long  hQI  with  his  '  Snow-Bird  *  cutter.  Our  cor- 
respondent shall  be  heard  in  part : 

'MoBsmio  Is  the  time  when  banis  upon  the  mind  full  floods  of  winter  influences. 
Tmi  icnpe  a  place  on  the  fix)st-^M>yered  window-pane  with  the  handle  of  jour  razor, 
and  joor  qnidcened  eje-sigfatgoee  issuing  out  thereat,  skipping  oyer  intervening  fences 
bj  thA  usistance  of  graduated  drifts,  and  jou  feel  ghid,  as  if  for  the  first  time  jon  had 
seen  NAnrsi  in  her  ball-dress  of  white  and  spangles.  How  jou  almost  want  to  forget 
joor  manhood,  and  giro  one  long  squ^  (as  boys  sometimes  do  if  thej  are  suddenly 
made  too  ecstatically  bi^y  for  boy-endurance,)  when  your  ear  catches  the  merry 
clinking  of  new  steel-shorels,  like  concerts  of  manj-toned  triangles,  plajed  skillfully; 
and  how  jou  bum  to  rush  out,  and  seizing  a  shorel  from  the  nearest  dilatory  worker, 
do  nothing  henceforth  but  toss  about  in  wild  delight  the  fleecy  puritj !  But  ah  I  jou 
tried  It  last  jear;  and  'cricks  in  the  bade'  are  not  ibrgoiten  so  easllj  as  authors  of  poor 
men's  plastttB  think. 

*  It  is  a  busj  time!  In  stable-jards,  old-looking  black  boys,  in  oat^skin  caps,  with 
ear-tabs  to  them,  whistle  airs  from  '  SemarimiSf'  while  they  sew  together  long  pieces 
of  almost  unmatchable  trace-leather  'for  tandems.'  The  oldest  hostler,  grim  and 
wearing  mutton-leg  whiskers,  curiously  winds  new  white  straw  about  the  skeletons  of 
old  orockeiy-crates,  and  smiles  as  he  contemplates  the  superior  comfbrt  of  their  home- 
iineas  orer  that  of  the  more  comely  and  aristocratic  '  droskeys,'  while  '  the  boss,'  with 
impatient  ferer  on  his  tip,  nunmages  in  dustj  lofts — where  iar  years  broods  of  peaceful 
pigeons  have  '  wooed  and  won '  and  gone  to  their  quiet  rest,  undisturbed  bj  any  thing 
more  alarming  than  the  wind-stirred  waring  of  graceful  cob-web  drapery  festooned 
about  their  nests — after  old  thills  and  runners,  which  he  knows  are  there,  and  which  he 
finally  recollects  haying  s<^d  last  July  during  an  unusual  state  of  excitement,  brought 
about  by  ^e  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  an  injudicious  discussion  of  the  liaine 
law.  Bough-talking  rail-road-men,  in  high  and  shiny  India-rubber  boots,  run  up  and 
down  'the  track '  with  lanterns  and  scarlet-flags  in  their  hands,  and  they  shout  orders 
about  'couplings '  and  '  switches '  and  '  hot-boxes,'  until  the  waiting  passengers  almost 
swear  with  disappointment  and  cold;  and  still  no  mail-train  with  screaming  whistle 
comes,  although  it  is  quite  noon,  and  students  standing  in  the  post-office  in  the  next 
street,  wonder  if  their  letters  with  'remittances'  will  ev«r  come.  Serrant-maids, 
their  noses  purple  with  frost  and  anger,  tinker  away  down  area-stairs,  with  dfminntire 
fire-shorels  and  tongs  to  match,  at  huge  heaps  of  snow,  which  a  charitable  snow- 
cleaner,  belonging  to  the  'regular  force,'  has  just  said  hs  could  not  dare  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  removing,  '  it  is  so  much  1 '  Stem,  solid  men  are  caught  and  nearly 
smothered  by  avalanches  from  steep  roofs,  as  they  go  peaoelhlly  along  the  way  with 
weU-stnlFed  bank-books  in  their  hands;  and  one  poor  Nbwhan  Noogs  of  a  fellow  has 
his  only  eye  shut  up  for  the  day  by  a  falling  icicle. 

'Snow  brings  dear  pictures  of  repose.  Farmers  in  long  garments,  with  the  ends  of 
their  whip-etalks  pushed  deep  down  in  their  pockets,  try  to  look  as  if  the  sjmmetrically- 
piled  wood,  whiah  no  one  but  a  fiumer  with  such  a  team,  (fbur  sleepy  oxen,  with  ice  all 
over  their  mouths,  and  one  old  horse  with  his  tail  full  of  burs,)  could  ever  engineer  so 
close  to  the  curb-stone,  was  not  for  sale  at  all,  but  was  only  waiting,  as  for  an  old  cus- 
tom well  kept ;  and  lazj  porters  lean  on  walls  which  have  a  southward  side. 

'  It  has  a  Christmas  meaning !  I  see  a  pleasant  group  of  young  men,  with  their 
sweethearts,  standing  under  the  open  arch-way  of  a  Gk>thic  church.  An  old  bronze 
lamp  swings  from  the  wainscoted  roo^  its  heavy  chains  creaking  and  rattling  a  little 
dolefully,  while  the  happy  and  healthy  company  below  laugh  and  talk,  as  they  braid 
together  cypress  and  ever-green.  One  little  girl,  with  a  pale  fiice  and  prajer-book  in 
her  haod,  stands  quietlj  alone;  for  she  is  thinking  of  Him  whose  love  and  gentleness 
was  preached  to  tittle  children  not  less  than  to  those  grown  old  and  wise  in  earthlj  and 
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-  *" 

spiritual  saocess.  Qoiae  ohe  witlnii,  more  gifted  than  ili«  rMt^  toochei  softly  (he  orgui- 
kfijs,  and  as  if  rich  blessings  wero  in  the  grand  old  melody,  it  Mems  to  float  above  and 
rest  upon  their  heads! 

'  Now  the  night  has  come,  and  the  stars  are  being  read  bj  readers  of  stars ;  and  from 
a  distant  place,  which  some  time  or  other  all  of  us  must  yfsit,  there  sounds  a  long,  aad 
wail,  as  if  the  immortal  angels  cried  to  each  other  itovn  across  fkr-sepanted  time  and 
space,  sad  fiirewells  of  wretchedness  and  pain ;  and  I  know  where  the  broken  white- 
ness in  the  grave-yard  marks  his  resting-place,  who  on  earth  had  a  fiuthful  dog  for  his 
firiend,  and  who  will  be  waited  for  in  fiidthfulness  and  trust  by  his  humble  follower  until 
the  end. 

'  I  am  invited  to  a  ride  behind  the  most  musical  string  of  silver-bells  you  ever  beard, 
and  I  am  argoing.' 

*  All  right:'  a  {feasant  ttmd  to  youl  -  -  -  Our  friend  *0.  B.  &' 
is  informed  that  ^Mountjoy^  by  GfioffftEY  Obatoit,  was  professedly  a  'frag- 
ment of  biography.'  It  was  written  at  the  same  time  that  the  papers  in  the 
'  Sketch-Book '  were  penned,  and  was  transplanted  into  the  pages  of  the 
Knickerbocker  fi^m  a  trunk  in  which  it  had  reposed  for  seTesteen  yearn 
^John  Biggi^  however,  U  bonnd  to  gire  us  his  whole  story,  and  he  w31  'set 
about  it  straight'  As  touching  *  Richard  Haywabde,'  who  built  a '  story '  or 
more  of  '  Ths  SUme  Souie  on  the  Susquelumnay  we  haye  only  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture, '  This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  io  fimshj 
Perhaps  his  4umber'  gave  out  I  -  -  -  Poor  William  North  1  We 
must  not  permit  him  to  pass  away,  Without  one  word  to  his  memory,  in 
pages  which  he  has  ilhiminated  by  many  a  geni  of  rhythmical  art,  and  not 
a  few  prose  compositions  of  no  ordinary  merit  He  died,  as  our  readers 
know,  by  poison,  administered  with  his  own  hand.  In  the  brief  note  which 
he  left  behind  him,  he  ayowed  his  frill  belief  in  the  arguments  of  a  work 
Which  he  had  published  in  London,  called  '  The  Infinite  EepubUe :  a  SjnrU- 
ual  Bew>lution.*  Of  this  Vrorit  he  gave  us  a  copy ;  and  we  present  below  a 
few  passages  fi^)m  it,  which  will  indicate  its  peculiar  character  : 

*  Wrrs  regard  to  the  trae  nature  of  matter,  it  is  evident  that  either  matter  and 
thought  are  two  names  fbr  one  substance,  or  relation,  or  combination  of  relations 
between  substances,  (that  is,  between  indivi^ble  and  prinutire  things,  spiritoal  entities, 
living  centres,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we  maj  call  ourselves  and  our  sentieat  eont- 
panions  in  existence,)  or  that  matter  is  something  actually  distinct  from  though^  and 
subject  onlv  to  be  modified,  and  transformed,  and  governed  by  the  said  spiriliB.  ]^or 
what  we  caU  the  vUtMriim,  or  innate  power  of  resimmce  in  matter,  is  a  mere  ofahnera, 
and  result  of  our  own  slowness  of  thought,  invention,  volition.  Every  day  we  are  sub- 
jecting and  triumphing  over  this  imaginary  opponent  Our  mU  dommaUt  U  ab$oiiUdv, 
as  goon  as  harmomovSly  sxsrted,  Ths  creaiton  of  a  flest  or  a  railroad  is  as  imtek  tie 
rssuU  of  smpls  tpirUual  volition  as  t/is  raising  qf  an  arm  or  ths  winhing  qf  an  eysAid. 
To  say  that  organic  or  living  matter  sprang,  or  springs  originally  from  inorganic  or 
lifeless  matter,  is  a  monstrous  suggeraon ;  and  it  will  be  found  on  reflection  tiiat 
Motion  or  Life,  springing  from  the  inert  IdfUess,  is  an  idea  in  no  way  differing  fttnn 
Something  being  bom  of  Nothing,  which  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Again,  oxganic 
or  living  matter  without  volition,  is  as  difficult  to  imagine,  or  justify  by  reason,  as  the 
Supposition  above  made ;  for  what  motive  or  active  cause  can  be  conceived  without  sen- 
sation, what  sensation  witbont  Some  distinction  of  sensation,  what  distinction  withoot 
ncefib^nce,  what  preference  witiiout  some  notion  of  pleasing  and  displeasing,  wkat  that 
distinguishes  pleashig  and  displeasing  without  desire,  and  what  desire  without  the  will 
to  gratify  itt  Hence  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  volition  is  the  basis  of  existence, 
and  as  volition  or  primitive  motion  has  no  meaning  but  the  desire  of  individual  enjoy- 
ment, that  personal  beings  are  the  primary  elements  and  sole  true  ultimate  atoms  of 
the  Infinite;  for  an  inoi^nic  lifeless  universe  could  never  generate  change,  motion,  or 
life,  or  in  anjr  way  alter  its  inert  and  everlasting  nothingness ;  and  an  organio  world 
without  volition  can  only  be  imagined  as  a  chaos  of  inconsistent  confusion,  the  sport 
of  utter  chance,  and  destitute  of  all  progressive  principle,  reason,  beauty,  or  intenisf ; 
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in  A  word»  on  absorditj  oowortfaj  of  speoulstire  oootemplatioii  for  tti  insteat.    It  is 
iapoMible  to  sepaxute  TolitfoD  from  matter.    If,  fDtary  qf  thu  Vtf^  and  qf  i""    '" 


ihtEtapfMarifuwmourUdbltfWtMy,  'Itrill  diefwe  eon,  inaninttafU^  tikahe  cff  the  iiihoU 
ferplexmg  «naw»  of  iddot,  put  as  uihrn  toe  wak$  in  ^  mominfir,  we  ehahe  ^  a  fi^hL' 

*  Is  not  matter  iodflstniotibto  in  thy  sjstemf  Hajr  there  not  be  a  ma^drioZ  somethinff 
in  thj  brain  which  maj  preserve  thy  being  in  its  achrancing  progress  ?  What  is  death  r 
Whai  qnits  the  frame  so  marrelloiislj  changed  T  Dost  thou  know  any  thing  of  matter  t 
Are  microscopes  yet  perfect^  or  Imponderaole  invisible  fluids  understood  in  all  their 
potencies?  How  ftr  bast  thoo  penetrated  the  capacity  of  substance ?  What&noiea 
aast  thoo  formed  of  its  ultimate  constituents  ?  its  inflmte  divisibility,  its  cohesion  or 
attraction,  its  uniform  or  multiform  nature? 

'  Brother  in  thought^  thou  hast  eternal  science  before  thee,  and  thou  dreamest  of 
eternal  death.  Thou  hast  in  thee  theloB|dng  and  the  passion  to  know  alL  and  thou  art 
content  to  disiqypear  lidlcidously  in  bounoleas  ignorance  I  Verily,  thou  bearest  much 
resemblance  to  a  baby  ciring  for  the  moon ! 

<Tet,  surdy  as  that  baby  snail  one  day  behold  the  moon  and  its  wonders  through 
some  niightj  telescope^  shalt  thou  realixe  the  desires  and  defeat  the  illusions  of  thy 
craving  mint  If  the  poets  and  philosophers  can  teaeh  thee  nothing,  seek  even  in  the 
deteils  of  science  for  the  faith  which  is  wanting  to  thee.  Dire  deeper,  deeper  into  the 
matter  thou  hast  glanced  at  timidly  and  superfidally,  for  truth  is  eveiywnere,  and  is 
glorious  in  every  form.* 

'  All  operations  of  the  mind  are,  in  their  highest  and  purest  sense,  the  relations  of 
one  spiril  to  all  other  spirits  of  the  Infinite. 

'For  as  in  the  idea  of  water,  air,  or  any  description  of  fluid,  the  motion  of  one  par- 
tide  involves  the  motion  of  all  particles  of  the  said  fluid ;  so,  in  the  change  motion, 
action  of  each  individual  spiritual  centre,  is  involved  the  sympathetic  action  of  all  other 
centres. 

'  These  spiritual  centres,  points^  or  fod  of  perception,  are  the  only  real  and  absolute 
existences,  and  neorasarily  so ;  because  any  description  of  entitv,  irrespective  of  sen- 
tient beings,  (commonly  duled  spirits,)  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  reason,  which 
teaches  us  that  all  properties  of  what  is  ordinarilv  termed  matter,  are  but  relations 
between  an  unknown  substance  and  ourselves.  Tnis  unknown  substance,  which  has 
been  the  mysterious  tormenter  of  all  thinkers  up  to  the  present  moment^  is  destitute  of 
aU  intrinsic  properties,  except  flmt  of  affeetittg  me  perceptions  of  living  spirits. 

'  But  as  all  efiecte  result  primitively  fh>m  spiritual  vohtion,  the  source  of  all  motion 
and  change^  this  unknown  substance  can  only  be  the  infinite  hostof  spirite  themselves, 
floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  ether  of  sympatheuc  relations,  that  is,  thoughte,  sensations, 
and  p&nomena,  or  material  forms. 

'liierefore  we  condude  that  nothing  reaHy  exists  but  living  beings  and  thdr 
relations.' 

NoBTH  was  in  our  publication-office  the  day  before  he  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himsel£  He  chatted  with  us  for  some  thne ;  spoke  encouragingly  of 
his  prospects,  and  especially  of  the  probable  success  of  a  new  work  which 
the  Bbothbbs  Long  had  in  press.  We  bade  him  *  good-bye '  at  the  door,  and 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  had '  solved  the  great  mystery ! '  '  Nothing 
(jn.  this  life)  can  touch  him  flirther.'  -  -  -  A  cobrespondent  in  Ottawa  county, 
Ifiofaigaa,  firom  whom  we  are  always  glad  to  hear,  gives  us  the  following 
^  Scene  in  the  Ma/yor^s  Court  at  Qrcmd  JSapidSy^  Mayor  Obvsoh  presiding. 
Witness  called  up  to  be  sworn  by  the  deric : 

'Clxsk:  'Ton  do  solemnly  swear ^ 

*  Matob,  (ioUh  dif^mty  .*)  *  Stop  I    The  witness  wiU  hold  up  lus  right  hand.' 
'  Glbkx:  *  The  man  has  no  right  hand,  your  Honor.' 

'  Hatob,  (with  some  aspsriiy :)  *  Let  him  hold  up  his  2{^  hand,  tbsn.' 
<Clbbk:  'He  has  had  the  misfbrtnne  to  lose  his  lefl  hand  also,  as  your  Honor  will 
perceive.' 

*  ICatob,  (tavagdy ;)  '  TeU  him  to  hold  up  his  right  leg,  then ;  a  man  cannot  be  sworn 
in  this  court  without  holding  wp  something  !  Silence,  gentlemen  I  Our  dignity  must  be 
preserved  I '    (Witness  sworn  on  one  leg.) ' 
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Wk8  that  *  sweariog/  or  *  affirming? '  -  -  -  Is  not  the  iollowing 
Tery  simple,  melodious,  tender  ?  It  has  just  reached  ns,  almost  wet  from  the 
pen  of  our  friend  *  Richabd  Hatwabde  : ' 

BT       r  R  X  »  ■  B  X  O       •.       OOESXK^. 

'  When  Sprint  the  fields  in  diusiea  dressed, 
And  flush^  the  woods  with  maple  buds, 
I  spied  a  little  blue-bird's  nest 
Within  a  cedar's  branchy  studs. 

'Its  old  gray  grass,  inlvd  with  hair. 

The  summer's  sun  had  withered  up, 
And  autumn's  acorns  still  were  there, 
Though  snows  had  brimmed  its  tinj  cup: 

'  What  then  f    I  heard  a  pilgrim  hjmn; 

And  half  forgare  the  long  nefliect 
When  perched  upon  the  threshold  rim 
A  little  feathered  architect 

*  And  straw  by  straw  the  walls  he  wrought, 

And  hair  by  hair  the  floor  he  spread ; 
And  when  his  blue-bird  wife  he  brought^ 
They  slept  within  the  nuptial  bed. 

*  Oh  I  how  I  loved  m^  pranksome  guest  t 

For  him  I  lored  ms  heln-mate  too ; 
With  jealous  care  I  fenoea  their  neit, 
And  watched  them  as  they  sang  or  flew. 

'  So  April  passed ;  and  gentle  May 

Went  murmuring  by  with  leaves  and  bees ; 
And  two  small  blue-wmged  chicks  had  they 
When  summer  broadened  on  the  trees. 

'My  Tery  solitude  had  made 

That  tiny  household  seem  more  sweet ; 
And  often  to  the  bank  I  strayed 
•    To  watch  the  nestlings  ohup  and  eat. 

*  But  when  the  palsied  autumn  came. 

And  shook  the  boughs,  and  bared  the  wood, 
I  scarce  the  feathereobrood  could  blame. 
Though  void  their  puny  wigwam  stood : 

'For  summer  friends  had  come  like  these, 

Like  these  the  summer  friends  had  flown ; 
When  stormy  winter  stripped  the  trees, 
They  left  the  cold  and  me  alone.' 

Bead  these  lines  aloud,  and  listen.  -  -  -  That  Uhere  are  none  bo  deaf 
as  those  who  will  not  kear^^  is  an  old  saying,  pleasantly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  well-known  Andbew  Jackson  Allsn,  a  maker  of  gold  and  silver 
leather  for  actors  to  '  stmt  their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage,'  and  attract 
admiration  in.  Axdrew  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  He  used  to  say 
that  his  '  dose  was  stopped  up  all  the  tibe,'  and  that  he  *  could*t  rebebber  the 
tibe  whed  he  could  prodondce  ady  thi'g  that  had  ad  ed  or  ad  «({ id  it.'  On 
one  occasion,  a  manager  by  the  name  of  Reed  sought  Allen  in  the  mid- 
watches  of  the  night,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  ajuyenile  j^ro^e  of  his, 
who  on  the  stage  of  his  theatre,  during  the  representation  of  the  play  of 
Blu^Bea/rdy  had  by  sundry  and  divers  annoyances,  caused  the  camel  open 
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which  he,  as  *  Aboxbuque,'  was  seated,  to  kick  ruthlessly,  threatening 
thereby  the  dignified  equilibritim  which  he  was  obliged,  in  a  true  represen- 
tation of  the  character,  strictly  to  keep  np.  He  now  demanded  redress,  in 
a  tone  of  ferocity  becoming  the  character.    The  following  scene  ensued : 

'  Ajtdbew  receiyed  him  with  a  smile  almost  angelical: 

'  *  Co^be  id  —  ooTw  id :  glad  to  see  you,  Dad.* 

*Sa  first  name  was  Daniel,  and  his  soubriquet '  Dan,'  ' for  shortness.* 

*  *  I've  been  looking  after  your  precious  scamp  of  a  boy,'  burst  forth  '  Dan,'  add- 
ing, with  wolf-like  ferocity,  •  if  I  had  found  him  ten  minutes  ago,  I  'd  have  spitted 
him  Hke  a  lark  I  He  la,  incomparably,  the  worst  little  devil  in  the  universe  —  that 
boyP 

'*  Glad  you  Kfeehib!' answered  Allen.  ^IftoWyou  wou'd.  Co'bes  frob  Hali- 
ikzi    He 's  got  a  bother  ad  a  aster.    A  good  boy.' 

' '  I  tell  you,'  sud  the  manager,  making  a  tube  of  his  hand,  and  roaring  it 
mto  ANimEw's  ear,  'that  your  boy  is  a  precious  rascal.  He  made  my  camel 
k-i-o-kr 

*'YeB,  jrea,'  answered  Allen;  *  takes  good  care  of  the  adibala  —  loves  'eb; 
the  cabel,  particularly.    He  cad  bake  hib  do  ady  thi'g  he  wa'dts  I ' 

* '  Isn't  it  enough,'  continued  the  manager,  '  that  I  am  forced  to  expose  my  life 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  that  proverbially  ferocious  animal,  during  the  run  of 
» Blue-Beard,'  without  being  exposed  to  the  effects  of  his  diimidated  ferocity?  I 
think  the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  that  boy.' 

*  *  ThadTc  you  1 '  said  Allen,  shaking  hands  with  the  great  Abomeuque;  '  glad 
youVe  i'dterested  yourself  id  hib,  a'd,  are  willi*g  to  help  hib  alo'g.  I  Tl  tell  his 
bother  ad  his  sister :  fhey  'S  be  glad  to  hear  it,  too.  Good  boy ;  oo'bes  frob  Hall- 
fiix!' 

•'Butltellyou ' 

'  *Do  batter  about  it,  dow — you  like  hib,  a'd  that's  edough.  Jbke  so'bething, 
Dad?' 

'  And  this  was  an  invitation  which  the  great  tyrant  was  rarely  known  to  resist ; 
so  he  smothered  his  indignation  and  walked  up  to  the  bar ;  for  the  whole  scene 
took  place  in  a  tavern  immediately  adjoining  the  theatre. 

'^Good  dight,  Dad,'  sfud  Andrew,  after  the  < drink'  was  achieved;  'I'b  glad 
you  like  the  boy.  He 's  got  a  bother  a'd  a  sister.  He  ool>es  flx)b  Halifax.  I 
k'dowd  his  &ther — a  s'bart  bad  I ' 

A  graphic  sketdi  of  an  amosing,  eccentric  creature.  -  -  7  AoBNTLBshower  of 

soft»  mild,  large-flaked  snow  has  been  Ming  skioe  day-light,  on  this  eleventh  of 

January,  1855.    Tired  of  sitting  at  our  table,  where  we  had  been  soribUing 

since  morning,  we  veotored  out  over  the  hills,  and  present^  found  ourselves 

*  wandering  among  the  tombs' in  Rockland  Cemetery.    Thence  could  we 

see  that, 

*  Ck>LD  and  pale  in  distant  vistas  round, 

Disrobea  and  tuneless  all  the  woods  did  stand, 
While  the  chained  streams  were  silent  as  the  ground, 
As  Death  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  huid.' 

All  at  once  we  came  upon  the  neat  square  of  ornamental  iron-fence  which 
indoses,  with  other  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the  remains  of  our  lamented 
firiaid,  ilie  late  H.  0.  ^bthour.  A  gracelVd  monument,  in  the  purest  taste,  and 
of  the  «»Mt0«t  white  marble,  seventeen  feet  in  height,  marks  the  last  resting* 
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place  of  one  too  euAj  called  awaj.  On  the  west  ude  is  thia  inscription :  *^. 
memory  qf  H.  C.  SiymouVy  who  depoHcA  thu  Z|^  July  2i,  1868,  agod fortify 
t%DO  year^  On  the  south  side  is  the  following :  ^EU  Lift  md^  BMrf^% 
were  deooted  to  Internal Ifnprov0ment$y  among  wMeh  wor4  the  Ifew  -  YorkiimcL 
Brie  EailrBoad^  theNew-Yorh  State  Canals^  and  the  Ohio  and  Miesiesippi 
RailrEoad,^  On  the  east  and  north  sides,  we  read  the  subjomed  just  tribute 
to  the  life  and  death  of  the  True  Man  who  slept  below :  ^A  True  Man^  a 
Kind  and  Affectionate  JSCusband^  Father^  and  Friend :  hie  Memory  wiU  eoer 
Ike  in  the  Mearts  qf  those  who  knew  him :'  *A  dncere  and  consietent  Chritt' 
ian^  hie  death  wa$  the  Pauage  of  a  Calm  amd  Tra'nq'M  Spirit  to  iko  BealmB 
of  Eternal  lAfe^  The  flakes  fell  and  mdted  like  tears  upon  the  paper  oa 
which  we  c(^ed  these  insoriptionSi  as  if  Natubb  h^self  wore  weeping ;  and 
as  we  looked  up  at  the  wreath  (^  pore  white  snow^own  tiliat  was  gatheriDg 
aeoond  tiie  beauAifbl  mm  which  sorauranis  the  tqi  of  the  monnment,  there 
came  bi^  to  us  the  rem^nbrmce  of  the  time,  not  ftr  in  the  pest,  wlien  we 
copied  from  the  beautiful  service  of  costly  plate,  presented  to  our  departed 
friend  by  those  who  had  wintered  asid  sununered  wilii  him  in  the  discharge 
of  momentous  duties,  kindred  tributes  to  those  which  now  marked  his  tomb. 
And  as  we  walked  slowly  away,  afiur  over  the  waste  of  snow  we  saw  the 
fire-horse,  like  a  rocket,  rushing  westward,  with  a  mile-long  train  of  vapor 
behind  it,  vanishing  into  air,  and  passing  away.  'iJas  I '  thought  we,  '  what 
is  our  life  ?  It  is  even  as  a  vapor,  which  appeareth  but  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away  I '  -  -  -  Taking  our  accustomed  ease,  one  morning, 
some  weeks  ago,  in  our  barber^s  shop,  under  the  pleasant  tonsorial  manipu- 
lations of  Mr.  Augustus  Blessing,  who  has  no  superior  in  his  professional 
line,  we  over-heard  the  following,  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  American  poets : 

'I  AK  of  the  firm  opinion  that  if  there  had  been  on  board  the  *Aiotic*  —  as  loou- 
tond  iSmJId  be  the  case  on  every  steam-^p  that  crosses  the  Atlantic  — the  d^d- 
pXiike  of  a  momrof-wofr^  that  dreadM  calamity,  at  least  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  mi^t 
have  been  avoided.  It  was  the  lack  of  OMOwriiaJtxot  concert  between  the  captain 
and  his  officers  and  the  officers  and  the  crew  which  at  the  outset  led  to  the  deplor- 
able event 

'  When  the  steamer  *  Princeton,'  Captain  Stockton,  had  made  a  portion  of  a 
plensore-ezcarsion  down  the  Potomac,  yon  will  remember  that  in  firing  a  salute 
with  the '  big  gon,*  it  bursl^  and  destroyed  several  precious  livee^  among  otiien^ 
that  of  ^e  thMi  6eorefcBi7  of  the  Navy.  Nbw,  I  have  it  from  the  vei7  best  antbi^- 
rify«^1lialof  OommedoKo  SgKiajttii  himsalf^that  when  the gannam  had  find 
thepieeeb  and  witaieed  its  terrible  effect^  they  reaamedthefar  position  amidit  the 
carnage  it  had  created,  nor  did  tibey  move  from  it  tmtil  ordered  to  do  so  by  their 
commander.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  obedience  and  discipline  such  as  this  mi^^t 
have  saved  our  unfortunate  ocMMi-steamer? 

*  But,'  Interposed  a  hearer,  *  is  it  certain  that  any  discipfine  could  have  saved  aU 
the  passengers?' 

*  I  don't  know  what  oth^s  may  think,  but  for  myself  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doobt  of  it  Let  me  mention  a  drcnmstuioe  which  once  occurred  on  Lake  Obeaa* 
plain,  and  of  which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witsees: 

'  I  was  on  board  the  steamer  *  Burhi^ltoB '» this  was  some  twen^fiiw  or  tliMgr 
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yotB  <go — oomnmndBd  by  Ooytain  f?gyMA>N,  ooe  of  the  mostcaroH  tho  moet 
Tnethndifiai,  tha  most  «ivad  c^ptaint  thak  erer  trod  a  Bteamer's  deck.  Eyeiy  bodj 
kiiow%  who  ever  tmyelled  idih  him,  that  there  never  waa  seen  a  speck  of  dirt 
aJboot  his  boat  ap  big  as  a  p^^^Jhat  hia  directions  were  g^ven  in  a  tone  so  low  that 
thej  were  seldom  heard  saye  bj  those  to  whom  the7  were  espedaUj  addressed; 
and  generaUx  they  were  indicated  by  a  merely  sabdued  hiss  or  Tviiistle. 

<0n  the  occasion  of  whidi  I  c^ef)^  the  steam-boat  had  approached  the  middle 
of  the  widest  part  of  the  lake,  somewhere^  if  I  reooUaot  rightly,  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Plattsburgh,  wh^  a  drde  of  smoke  was  seen  issuing  flom  aronnd  her 
smoke-pipe.    The  alarm  instantly  arose : 

* 'The  boat  is  on  fire  I  the  boat  is  on  fire  J' 

'I  rushed  to  the  saloon,  where  seTeral  ladie%  who  were  of  the  pleasure-party 
to  which  I  was  myself  attached,  were  assembled  in  astate  of  great  fear. 

< '  Ladies,'  I  ssdd,  '  do  n't  be  alarmed :  I  know  Captain  Shebuan,  and  hi?  prudence, 
eoeigy,  and  determination  ao  weO,  that  although  it  is  certain  that  the  boat  has 
caught  fire^  yet  I  oonader  your  lives  as  safe  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  parlors.' 

'  Meantimep  there  was  no  bustle^  no  loud  orders,  no  shouting  or  disorder  upon 
the  deck;  and  when  I  returned  to  it  I  found  two  lines  of  men,  all  of  the  crew, 
passing  fidL  and  receiving  em^iy  buckets  in  return,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  fire, 
which  had  reached  considerable  headway,  was  entire)^  eztinguidied. 

( An  hour  or  two  after,  when  all  excitement  in  relation  to  the  fire  had  subsided, 
as  I  met  the  Captain  on  deck;  I  ventured  to  ask  Mm: 

« 'Oaptain  Seeeican,  wffl  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  you  were  enabled  to  pr^" 
serve  sudi  p^ect  order  among  your  crewv  and  to  put  out  a  fire  so  q)eedily  whic^ 
had  gained  such  head-way  ? ' 

* '  Oh  I  yes,'  relied  the  Captain;  'the  whole  thing  is  veiy  simple  and  easily 
fld^lBined:  it  all  consists  in  being  |>n|pafa({  for  such  an  eineigeBioy.  Now,  I  have 
fAeaned  the  very  scene  which  you  havewitnessedto-day  SM»e  than  >^<»mef  with 
my  men,  on  the  deck  of  this  boat' 

'And  there,'  laid  Mr.  H  «— •,  '  waSwSeen  the  benefit  of  discipline.  Suppose  that 
^  men  on  boiffd  the  '  Burlington '  had  been  running  hither  and  thither,  without 
concert  and  without  confidence^  frightening  others,  and  only  anxious  to  save  them- 
selves, what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  The  boat  would  have  been  destroyed  to 
a  certainty.' 

Is  not  tius  worthy  of  imitation?  -  •  -  An  IrishmaD,  at  a  country  tavern, 
was  obaerved  by  a  friend  of  ours  to  be  looking  long  and  intently  at  the  bar- 
post  near  the  house,  to  which  a  travellckr  ha^  tied  his  horse,  by  slipping  the 
fold  of  the  bridle  through  the  hole  for  a  bar,  and  then  throwing  the  bight  of 
the  fold  over  the  head  of  the  post — a  very  common  and  effectual  mode  of 
fi^stening  horses  in  the  country.  On  befaig  asked  what  he  observed  to  attract 
attention,  Paddt  replied :  'Shuro,  and  I  "m  afther  wondering  how  the  htsts 
got  through  the  hole,  after  the  bridle  wa3  hung  up  1  *  The  mystery  of  the 
tie  being  explained,  he  departed  a  wiser  man.  This  is  good,  but  not  quite 
so  bright  as  was  the  Yankee  lad  who  saw,  for  the  first  time,  some  sailors 
laifflng  a  heavy  anchor  at  the  bow  of  a  ship  in  port,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing or  ^fiishing'  it,  as  we  believe  it  is  called.  They  were  singing  away  at 
their  work,  with  the  usual '  Yo !  heave  oh  I '  when  the  gre^  spectator,  who 
had  stopped  to  '  scrutinize '  alittle,  hailed  them  with :  '  You  may '  heaye-hol ' 
and  *hi-ho!  *  all  night,  but  you  won't  get  that  big  crooked  thing  through 
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that  hole  in  a  hurry — now  mind  I  tell  ye ! '  He  thought  they  were  ttying 
to  draw  the  anchor  through  the  hawse-hole  I  -  -  -  A  cobbbspoxdbst  at '  Oa- 
naan  Four-Comers '  sends  us  the  following  as  a  yeritahle  copy  of  an  inscriptaoD 
upon  a  tomh-stone  in  that  yicinity :  'A  lamenting  spouse  thus  records  the 
departure  of  her  fiuthful  and  beloyed  half: 

*  Ht  husband's  name  was  Bnt; 
It  was  Qod's  will 
That  he  should  be  killed  in  a  mill : 
A  Yeiy  Bad  sight  fur  me  to  behold,  indeed.' 

Veiy  concise,  and  extremely  pathetic!  -  -  -  Our  Pacific  contemporary, 
Uie  *Pioneer,*  of  San-Francisco,  conducted  with  signal  ability  by  Mr.  P.  C. 
KwKE,  tells  the  following  good  story  of  General  Worth  :  *  Did  you  ever  hear 
how  fond  he  was  of  cauliflowers  ?  He  hod  a  passion  for  that  v^table :  a  love 
surpassing  the  love  of  women.  When  stationed  at  West-Fomt,  long,  loug  ago, 
in  command  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  he  had  a  little  garden  in  the  rear  of  his 
quarters  ploughed  up  and  planted  entirely  with  cauliflowers.  How  he  watched 
over  that  little  plantation  I  First  the  small  green  leaf,  then  the  respectably- 
sized  plant,  th^  the  imperfbcUy-developed  head ;  until  one  day,  returning  from 
his  duties,  his  mouth  watering  at  the  thought  that  at  dinner  he  should  e^joy 
his  first  cauliflower  from  his  own  garden,  he  saw — horror  of  horrors ! — -Old 
Berabd's  cow  leisurely  finishing  the  very  last  cauliflower  in  that  same  garden. 
For  an  instant.  Worth's  griei^  dismay,  and  indignation  were  too  great  for 
utterance ;  until,  at  last,  he  broke  forth :  '  Yery  well,  madam  I  Perhaps  you  'd 
like  a  little  draum  butter  on  that  I — confound  your  epicurean  soul ! '  Then  fol- 
lowed a  brick,  and  a  graceM  movement  on  the  part  of  the  cow.'  The  stoiy 
about 'giving  the  note,' by  a  &shionable  blood,  for  a  stylish  equipage,  was 
told  us  by  the  late  David  Grahjjc,  and  published  in  the  Ejtiokerbocksr  many 
years  ago.  The  parties  were  both  New-Yorkers.  'An  Officer  in  the  Army' 
commences  a  brief  poem  in  the  ^Pioneer '  with  this  striking  verse : 

'  TxACH  m&  Almighty  Fathxb,  how  to  die ; 
Give  me  tne  pass-word  to  etemitjl 
Wherein  I  have  offended,  ohl  foigive; 
While  yet  I'm  living,  teach  me  how  to  live! ' 

The  magazine  is  carefully  and  handsomely  executed.  -  -  -  Somebodt  'down 
east '  gives  a  reconmiendation  of  an  external '  medicament|'  a  '  patent  ^  specific 
of  some  sort,  which  had  a  singular  effect  upon  the  patient  He  says :  '  Some 
two  or  three  months  ago  I  was  afiUcted  with  a  tumor  or  swelling  of  one  of 
myjlnffen^  which  affected,  to  considerable  extent,  my  whole  arm,  and  which 
you  pronounced  eata^hP  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
man  was  '  speedily  cured ; '  such  events  always  take  place  in  patent  medi- 
cine advertisements.  But  how  did  he  get  the  catarrh  in  his  finger  f  If  he 
had  no  mouehoir  at  hand,  why  did  n't  he  try  the  linden-leaf,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  *Idlewild*  experiment?  -  -  -  If  any  of  our  town-readers 
would  like  to  see  a  q>ecimen  of  what  some  old  author  terms '  the  extreme  of 
sublimify,  great  power  in  motion,^  let  them  make  a  night-trip  in  the  *JV«o- 
Eaoen,^  Erie  Rail-road  steamer,  with  her  accompanying  barges,  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  freight,  and  ripping  through  the  thick-ribbed  ice  of  the  Hud- 
flon  and  the  Tappa&n-Zee  to  the  pier  at  Piermoni    It  is  '  a  thipg  to  remem* 
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ber,*  to  stand  by  the  side  of  that  intrepid  pair,  Oapt  Dodgi  and  his  ri^t-hand 
pOoty  'Jack  ^all,'  and  hear  the  staunch  craft  mount  the  ice,  toss  it  on  either 
Bide,  throw  it  under  the  wheels,  grind  it,  chum  it,  and  then  pass  on,  as  if  it  were 
mere  pastime,  cuddling  her  monstrous  barges  close  up  to  her  side,  as  if  they 
wer^  her  children,  that  she  was  bound  to  take  care  of — and  which  she  dois 
take  care  of,  too — at  all  hazards.  .  -  -  Thb  eminent  Professor  Juuus 
CosAB  Hannibal  always  adapts  hisdisoourses  to  the  topics  of  the  day;  and  as 
*Rard  Times  *  are  a  preyalent  theme  about  this  epoch,  he  thus  enforces  an 
important  lesson : 

'Di  rabjick of  dis ebenin't  diaoone  am  one  dat  jou  is  all  'qoainted  wid;  ooe dat 
yoa  see  in  mmn j  plaoes,  in  Chatham-street,  in  West-Broadway,  and  in  many  ob  de  littie 
lanes  and  allejs  ob  de  town.   One  —  no,  it  am  more — in  shorty  it  am 

'  Dar  now ;  dare's  no  use  o'  feelin'  oneasy.  I  haint  bin  to  enny  pon-broker,  to  look 
in  be  list  fur  de  names  ob  enny  ob  my  kongregasbnn.  I  know'd  nuff  widoat  dat.  I 
nose  wdl  naff  dat  dare's  not  an  eb-bonj  mortial  here,  fe-minine  or  he-minine,  dat 
hasn't  pledged  neariy  ebberyting  he  or  she 's  ebber  had,  eloept  pledgin'  dare  honor, 
and  dat  de  pon-broker  would  n't  'low  nuffin  on.  But,  to  purseed,  as  de  fox  said  wen  de 
dogs  got  he  scent  As  dare  am  tree  balls,  I  intend  to  diride  my  'soourse  into  tree 
heads,  'sides  de  endin',  which  I  shall  call  de  tail : 

'De  Fust  Ball:  Idleness. 

*  De  Sekond  Ball :  Eggstrayagants. 

'DePirdBall:  Onest  PoTerty. 

'In  de  fust  place  in  de  beginnin',  fostly,  De  Fust  Ball— Idleneee.  Ton  am  all 
'shamed  to  be  seen  pon-broking  ennj  ting.  You  creep  to  de  pon-broker  in  de  nite- 
time,  jist  like  a  kill-sheep  dog,  kant  wid  a  woUy  mouf.  An'  you  must  hsTe  priyato 
entrances,  'an  all  dat  Brack  sinners !  Are  you  'shamed  ob  de  reesons  wot  makes 
yon  pon-broke  ?  Are  you  'shamed  o'  goin'  to  Pitb  Smitf's  seller,  an'  plajin'  penny- 
bluff  till  you  aint  a  sin^^e  red  to  buy  clams  in  de  momin',  to  begin  business  wid  ?  Is 
you  'shamed,  I  say,  foolish  m'ggas,  to  waste  all  you  elbow-grease  and  knee-greauo, 
akiancin'  juba  all  day  on  de  comers,  instead  db  bein'  out  white-washin'  or  liokin'  car- 
pets ?  Is  you  'shamed  to  lay  all  day  in  de  summer,  on  de  seller-doors  in  Antony  and 
Leonard  streets,  and  sun  youselft  like  a  passel  ob  young  Yarginny  black-snakes  on  dc 
souf  side  ob  a  hill  on  de  Fourf  ob  July  ?  Are  you  shamed  ob  dese  tings  ?  Ef  you 
ain't,  't  ain't  no  use  bein'  'shamed  o'  pon-brokin' !  Ef  you  will  play  Uuff,  you  must 
spekt  to  arUp  up  your  new  suit  at  de  Tree  Qolden  Balls ;  and  ef  you  don't  keep  off  de 
seller^oor,  you  can't  keep  your  pinohback  watch  off  de  pen-broker's  shelf. 

'  In  de  sekond  place,  sekondly,  De  Sekond  BaU  —  Eggstraragants.  Does  yon  tink  you 
kin  go  to  de  'Sembly-rooms  all  de  week,  at  a  quarter  a  nite,  wen  dams  is  only  eighteen 
pence  a  hundred?  Does  you  tink  you  kin  gib  a  'possum-supper,  wid  koon-trimmin's 
and  hominy-fixin's,  once  a  monf,  wen  de  karpet-season  's  jist  gone  out,  an'  wite-washin' 
ain't  come  in  yet?  Tell  you  wot,  deluded  children  ob  darkness,  dat  if  you  won't  work 
wen  dare 's  work  to  do,  an'  ef  you  wiU  spend  more  'n  you  make  wile  you  are  a-workin', 
your  good  klose  an'  your  sham  Jewelfy  will  go  to  de  pon-broker-man,  an'  you  lose  'em 
beyond  redemption. 

*  If  exiy,  I  'm  a-goin'  to  gib  yon  the  Fird  Ball,  as  de  Wetter  Kary  Suijon  sed  when  he 
was  doctorin'  a  boss  far  de  botts.  Dis  am  Honest  Porerty.  Now,  take  notis,  eb-boney 
ignorumpusses,  dat  out  ob  de  hole  tree  dare  am  only  wun  ball  for  poyerty.  Dat  meens 
dat  ware  dare 's  wun  man  'bliged  to  git  he  uncle  to  help  him  out  o'  downright  honest 
poyerty,  dare  am  two  dat  go  to  him  fru  idleness  and  eggstrayagants. 

'  I  ain't  got  nuffln  to  say  agin  dis  ball.  Menny  a  man  dese  hard  times  kan't  help 
hesef ;  an'  darfor,  sum  wun  else  muss  help  him.  An'  I  say  to  you,  dat  all  dem  wot 
tndulges  dare  appetites  and  drinkitites  eggstrayagantly,  makes  it  haider  fur  de  'dostrir 
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<m8  nigga  to  git  along.  An'  I  sajto  yon,  wbo  'sgotmore'n  nuff  to  llbontra  de  wtnter, 
dat  yot  htfta  ia  hard  aa  your  baada,  ef  jon  don't  Mye  de  tree-aant  jdaoea  wot  you  grres 
Para  Smift  for  whiskey,  an'  uae  'em  to  help  your  poorer  bredderen.  Who  dat  I  bear 
aayin'  he  must  hab  a  drop  o'  suffin'  to  take  de  bad  taste  out  ob  he  mouf  in  de  mom- 
in's?  Tauk 'bout  bad  taate!  Dare 'a  nuffin' makes  a  wuaa  taste  in  de  mouf  dan  tree- 
cent  whiakey! 
'Kow,  here 'a  whar  I  gwine  to  atop.    But  you  reoumleot  wot  I  sed  to  you,  and  foUcr 

Sy  adwice;  an'  aoon  you  'U  see  dat  de  pon4>RdEer  won't  hab  a  ain^e  ball  left.    He  H 
ke  down  he  a^gn,  an'  go  up  in  de  Fif '  Arenoo,  whare  dar  will  be  a  better  dianoe  for 
him  blme-by,  ef  your  old  Shephard  kan  aee  enny  ting  tru  he  spekikles. 

'  Take  notis  dat  de  saaser,  wich  waa  broke  lass  wedk,  baa  been  rireted  togedder  agin 
at  Sam  JoMsnfa  Blacksmith  Shop,  and  will  be  oi^elated  aa  u^raal  dia  ebenin'.' 

We  hope 'twas  well-fiUed.  -  -  -  0ns  of  the  most  importa&t  members 
of  the  democratic  party,  in  a  &r  western  town,  which  shall  be  nameless ; 
of  whom  it  is  sud  that  he  neyer  finished  a  speech  sentiment,  or  sentence  in 
pabUc,  withont  making  a  &ilure,  in  consequence  of  too  ambitious  a  start; 
at  a  supper  giyen  in  honor  of  General  Cass's  visit  to  that  r^on,  three  years 
since,  made  the  following  foAix  pas :  Rising  in  his  place,  and  calling  atten- 
tion by  a  thump  on  the  taUe,  he  ezclumed :  ^TJie  democratic  Party  :  the 
idol  of  the  pe<4>le,  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  temple  of  true  patriotiffln :  so 
long  as  its  members  are  true  to  their  trust,  the  maleyolent  yituperations  of 
its  hereditary  enemies,  the  whigs  and  abolitionists,  are  —  are' — (a  long 
pause,  the  speaker  eyidently  'stuck,'  and  growing  more  confused  eyeiy 
instant,)  'are  bound,  gentlemen,  (pause,)  bound,  gentlemen,  to — slump 
through  ! '  With  whic^  peroration  he  sat  down,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
off  his  streaming  &ce.  -  -  -  *  Ai7  officer  in  Italy/  says  one  of  our 
city  journals,  '  The  Express,^  'being  disaapointed  m  love,  repaired  to  the 
home  of  the  cruel  fair  one,  and  shot,  successiyely,  her  mother,  her  fiUher, 
the  yoimg  lady  herself,  her  uncle,  her  aunt,  and  himself  Very  Italian  I ' 
Yes — v^;  and  reminding  one  of  the  scene  in  Mabtatt's  burlesque  ehq^ 
ter  from  an  Italian  novel,  wherein  a  great  number  of  troublesome  '  charac- 
ters '  are  suddenly  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  author,  each  one,  as  will 
be  seen,  '  expiring  without  a  groan ' : 

'  iiBSsnpsxsvifnin  felt  his  way  by  the  slimy  wall,  when  the  breath  of  another  human 
being  cau^t  his  ear :  he  paused,  and  held  ois  own  breath.  '  No,  no/  muttered  the 
other,  *  the  swet  qf  blood  and  gold  shall  remain  with  me  alone.  Let  him  come,  and  he 
ahall  find  death.'  ^  In  a  second,  the  dagger  of  Absknpbssbmtiki  waa  in  the  mutteier's 
bosom :  he  fell  without  a  grpan.  '  To  me  alone  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,  and  with 
me  it  remains/  exclaimed  Absenprbsentini. 

'  *  It  does  remain  with  jrou/  cried  Phobphobiki,  driying  his  dagger  into  hb  back. 
ABsairPBWKNTim  fell  without  a  groan,  and  PHOSPHORzzn,  withdrawing  his  dagger, 
exclaimed, '  Who  is  now  to  tell  the  secret  but  me? ' 

*  *  Not  you/ cried  Vohtiskini.  raising  up  his  sword  and  striking  at  where  the  voice 
proceeded.  The  trusty  steel  cleft  the  head  of  the  abandoned  Phosphorini,  who  fell 
without  a  groan.  '  Now  will  I  retain  the  secret  of  blood  and  gold,'  said  YoBiiSKna,  as 
he  sheath^  his  sword. 

' '  Thou  sbalt'  exclaimed  the  wily  Jesuit,  aa  he  struck  his  stiletto  to  the  heart  of  fite 
robber,  who  fell  without  a  groan.  *  With  me  only  does  the  secret  now  rest,  by  which 
our  order  might  be  disgraced ;  with  me  it  dies,'  and  the  Jesuit  raised  his  hand.  *  Thus 
to  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  his  society  does  MANrsKDiNi  sacrifice  his  life  I '  He 
struck  uie  jceen-pointed  instrument  into  his  heart  and  died  without  a  groan. 

*  At  this  most  monatrously-appalline  sifffat  the  nair  of  PirruAiiTSBiscKi  raised  slowly 
the  velyet-cap  from  off  his  bead,  as  if  it  bad  been  perched  upon  the  rustling  quiUaof 
some  exasperated  porcupine  —  (I  think  that 's  new; — his  nostrils  dilated  to  that  extent 
that  you  mi^ht,  with  ease,  have  thrust  a  musket-bullet  into  each  —  his  mouth  was 
opened  ao  wide^  so  unnaturally  wide,  that  the  oomera  were  rent  asunder,  and  the  blood 
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alowlj  trioUad  down  aaek  nde  of  hia  briatlj  ohin— while  each  tooth  lootened  from  it« 
so^et  with  indiFiduAl  fear.  Not  a  word  could  he  utter,  for  his  tongue,  in  its  fright, 
dung  with  terror  to  his  upper-jaw,  as  tight  as  do  the  bellies  of  the  fbesh  and  shmf 
soles,  paired  together  bj-  some  nsh-woman ;  but  if  his  tongue  was  parairied,  his  heart 
was  not ;  it  throbbed  against  his  ribs  with  -a  Tiolenoe  which  threatened  their  dislocation 
from  the  sternum,  and  with  a  sound  which  roTerberated  through  the  dark,  damp,  sub* 
terrene ' 

The  rest  of  this  '  terrifically-thrilling '  extract  is  merdf ullj  left  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader.  -  -  -  <  Thb  daj  before  tiie  last  Fourth  of  July/  writes  a 
Hudson  correspondent,  onr  little  Giobgb  prayed  as  Mows,  before  going  to  bed : 
'  O  Lord,  flecm  do  nt  let  it  rain  to-morrow, 'cause  I  want  to  fire  off  cradrere.' 
Onr  little  Katt,  too,  an  innocent  of  some  three  or  foor  sommers,  once  offered 
up  this  supplication  :  '  0  Lord,  bless  my  &ther  and  mother ;  and  bless  my 
sister  Ai?nie,  who  fiounced  my  new  frock,  but  *  Cud  *  (her  cousin)  made  the  but- 
ton-holes! '  Apropos  of  'little  People,'  here  is  another  anecdote,  which  a  cor- 
respondent' heads,  'J  Fact,^  'A  Sunday-school  teacher,  in  catechising  her  class, 
asked  a  little  girl  of  some  six  summers :  '  Have  you  been  baptized  ? '  Slie 
answered  :  *  Yes,  twice ;  it  was  in  this  arm,'  indicating  her  right ;  '  no,  it  was 
in  this,  (her  left,)  and  the  last  time  it  hurt .''---  We  have  received  from  our 
old  friend  and  corre^ndent,  Mr.  Stephbn  C.  Massbtt,  of  San  Francisco,  or 
as  he  styles  himself,  '  Colonel  Jeems  Pipes,  of  PipeBville,'  a  very  pleasing 
sketch,  which  he  calb  *The  Lily  of  the  Valley.*  Our  readers  will  welcome  it, 
as  they  have  already  welcomed  many  another  communication  from  the  same 
facile  pen: 

*  Ik  the  month  of  Hay,  1853, 1  passed  a  rery  pleasant  week  at  (Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, tarrying  two  days  in  one  of  the  little  villages  near  the  banks  of  the  &r-iamed 
Lake  Leman ;  and  you  shall  know  how  agreeably  my  time  was  spent,  and  of  my 
meeting  with  the  'L%  of  Ihe  VaUey.'* 

*  The  reader  is  aware  that  in  some  parts  of  northern  Europe,  the  English  language 
is  sometimes  spoken ;  indeed,  in  many  of  the  hotels  In  Switzerland  it  is  quite  com- 
mon. In  one  instanoe,  however,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  moot  with  a  &mily 
who  talked  good  old  Saxon,  at  the  pretty  little  village  inn  at  which  I  rested.  Here, 
as  in  other  lands,  the  children  have  their  '  May-Day  Festival ;  ^  and  thougli  I  was 
not  quite  in  time  to  witness  their  merry-making,  I  was  in  time'to  inhal^'the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers,  in  time  to  tell  you  of  the  exquisite  beauty  -^  even  though 
withered  on  the  stem — of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  What  a  glorious  day  it  was,  as 
lookmg  from  the  windows  of  my  hotel,  I  watched  the  bright  sun-beams  as  they 
danced  and  sparkled  on  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  lakel  The  breeze  crisps  the 
tiny  waves,  so  that  they  danoe  and  toss  about  the  little  boats  so  gently,  with  their 
milk-white  sails,  gliding  to-and-fro.  A  cozy  Httle  craft  was  hired  by  me,  for  a  mo- 
derate price ;  and  as  she  fluttered  her  wings  to  the  wind,  the  quintessence  of  repose 
and  quiet  was  ours. 

*  The  first  summer  rain  had  lately  Men,  and  the  valleys,  hills,  and  dales,  refreshed 
by  the  showers,  seemed  sendmg  up  a  song  of  thankfulness  to  Heaven;  while  the 
trees,  filled  with  fragrant  blossoms,  some  just  ptrtting  forth  their  leaves,  looking  so 
green  and  lovely,  completed  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty.    On  nearing  a  little 

•yfilage,  the  name  of  which  is  forgotten — not  very  distant,  however,  from  the 
worid-renowned  Zurich,  whose  waters  have  been  fanmortalized  in  stoiy  and  in 
song — I  obsei  ved,  as  I  thought,  an  unusual  gayety  and  liveliness  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  about  remarkmg  to  my  companion  that  I  imagined  tomefSie  was  tak« 
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ing  place,  when  he  intoned  me  we  had  just  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  the 
Swiss  May-Day  FestiyaL  The  sports  of  children  are  always  interesting  to  me^  and 
BO  away  we  went^  through  innumerable  groupings  of  lad  and  lassies,  vineyardS) 
gardens,  and  bowers,  the  air  seemingly  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  exo- 
tics; when  suddenly,  in  the  distance,  the  well-known  ' May-Pole'  burst  upon  my 
view.  But  the  dance  had  ceased ;  the  little  '  twinkling  feet '  that  so  lately  had 
trodden  on  the  ^ring  blossoms  were  gone ;  but  th^re  was  yet  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley left,  and  its  fragrance  was  sweet  to  me  beyond  description. 

*A  little  blue-eyed  girl  of  some  seven  summers  had  just  pludced  the  flower,  and, 
placing  it  in  her  bosom,  began  to  cry.  This  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  went  to 
her,  asking  her  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She  replied  that  her  little  sis- 
ter, whom  they  used  to  call  the  *  LUy  of  the  Yalley,'  had  been  taken  from  them, 
and  she  was  going  to  send  this  flower  with  her  to  heaven  to  be  planted  there  I 

*  I  need  not  say  I  became  much  interested,  and  followed  the  little  stranger  for 
some  distance ;  but  in  the  throng  of  children  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

*  The  groupings  of  youngsters,  that  on  my  arrival  I  had  &ncied  were  in  the  height 
of  excitement  and  glee,  ^ere  speakmg  in  subdued  tends,  while  the  peasants,  male 
and  female,  looked  gloomy  and  sad. 

*  Musingly  I  strolled  to  the  inn  of  the  village,  where  I  learned  the  cause  of  the 
coaaing  of  the  festivities.  They  had  also  had  a  '  May-Queen,'  one  they  were  wont 
to  call  the  *  Lily  of  the  Valley.*  For  three  summers  had  she  reigned  over  her  little 
flowery  band,  when  suddenly  she  was  called  away  to  bloom  in  the  fields  of  li^t 
above. 

'But  listen  to  the  story  as  they  told  it  to  me: 

*  The  sun  beamed  brightly  upon  the  May  mom  about  which  I  am  writing;  the 
day  of  the  last  *  crowning '  of  the  *Lily  of  the  Valley; '  and  though  its  little  head 
was  bent  in  sickness,  the  genial  sun-shine,  it  was  thought,  might  revive,  and  the 
excitement  and  the  merry-making  prove  beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  And  so 
they  placed  her  on  her  floral  throne. 

*  The  shoutings  of  a  hundred  little  voices  went  up,  procesaons  were  formed,  and 
garlands  wreathed  by  slender  hands,  were  tossed  into  the  air  All  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  throne  of  roses ;  and  her  crown  of  pure  white  lilies,  that  she  loved  so 
well  to  wear,  was  placed  upon  her  brow.  She  looked  so  lovely,  all  in  her  dress  of 
buds  and.  blossoms ;  but  she  was  very  paJk^  and  her  eye  looked  up  to  heaven. 
Could  she  have  heard  them  calling  her  away  ?  And  then  she  smiled ;  they  thought 
she  could  not  be  in  pain ;  but^  in  gently  trying  to  raise  herself  up,  and  waving  her 
little  hand, 

'Shi  feU,  in  her  saint-like  beauty. 
Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light  1 ' 

The  color  returned  not  to  her  cheek;  and  thus  this  tender  flowret,  in  the  very 
height  of  its  May-day  glory,  was  transplanted  into  the  heavenly  nursery  1 

'  The  May-day  dance  was  over.  G^lands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  dropped  ftcm 
little  hands  that  had  held  them  in  their  glee,  and  tears  flowed  like  rain;  and  where 
so  lately  smiles^  laughter,  and  the  joyous  strains  of  music  floated  in  the  air,  sobbings 
now  were  heard,  and  rejoicings  were  at  an  end. 

*I  thought  it  was  a  glorious  way  to  die ;  ere  the  young  heart  had  grown  fiuniliar 
with  the  paths  of  sin,  while  spring-flowers  budded,  bloomed,  and  blossomed  on 
her  very  breast ;  while  the  shoutings  of  innocent  voices  greeted  her,  her  spirit 
passed  dlently  away. 

This  is  the  story  that  they,  told  me ;  and  now,  dear  reader,  I  will  tell  you  what 
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'  On  the  night  of  the  day  tint  I  arrivedf  the  Amoral  of  the  little  *  May-Qoeen ' 
(oo]r  place.  Never  before  was  I  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  sablimity,  nay, 
the  lecmty  of  death,  divested,  asifseemed  to  be,  of  all  its  gloom  and  terror. 

*  There  was  no  coffin,  no  pall,  no  raven  plmnings ;  none  of  the  trapinngs  and 
sombre  liveries  oi  the  grave  were  there ;  but  upon  two  pieces  of  cedat'tooodf  bound 
tightly  together  with  boughs  of  myrtle  and  ever-green,  forming  a  sort  ci  trellis- 
wovk^  the  body  was  placed,  dressed  in  a  gannent  of  plain  white^  with  a  single 
flower  —  the  '  lily  of  the  Valley '  —  resting  on  her  breast  The  scene  was  most 
tondiing.  It  was  night,  but  the  moon  shone  foil  upon  that  lovely  face ;  it  was  ao 
light,  so  very  light,  it  did  not  look  like  death.  And  then  she  seemed  to  smile,  as 
though  a  pleasant  dream  was  hers;  or  pej^ps  die  was  talldng  to  theangelsl 
And  th^i  each  of  the  children  went  up  and  kissed  tho^  cold,  still  lipe^  and  thebr 
little  hearts  seemed  breaking.  I  could  hear  their  sobbings,  and  they  called  her 
*  lily,*  and  some  thought  that  she  could  hear  them ;  and  one  of  them  said  she  had 
gone  to  God,  to  be  a  queen  there  among  His  little  angels  I  And  then  they  chanted 
a  hymn,  and  its  distant  echo  among  the  hills  made  me  think  that  it  was  answered 
by  choub  voices ;  it  was  so  distinct,  so  very  dear,  that  it  fiuily  startled  me.  And 
then  they  hid  th^  &oes  in  their  hands  and  wept;  for  the  *  lily  of  the  YaUey ' 
had  passed  from  their  sight  for  ever  1  * 

Hbbi  is  a  report  made  by  the  ezaininers  appointed  by  the  General  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Coart|  held  in  Alleghany  county  last  autumn,  to  examine 
applicants  for  admission  to  practice.  The  *  benefit  of  dergy,'  it  may  be 
well  to  premise,  was  defined  by  some  of  the  class  to  be  the  *  right  of  Christ- 
ian burial ; '  by  others,  '  the  privilege  of  being  attended  at  the  gallows  by  a 
priest! '    But  to  the  '  document '  in  question : 

Ik  tk$  Matter        ) 

of  [      Sup.  Ootjbt:  Allbghajtt  Gen.  Tbbm. 

Oirtoit^  timng  Mm,  ) 

'Thb  undersiffDed,  to  whom  the  Goiirt 

Referred  the  stadents'  dass, 
To  afloertain  and  then  report 

Whether  the  same  oomd  pass, 
Have  been  attended  at  their  room 

This  mom.  from  eifht  to  ten. 
And  diligently  have  tney '  put  throogh  ' 

T%096  trUeritUnff  men, 
On  varions  snl^ects  of  the  law, 

Conmierdal,  oommon,  dril ; 
Of  Natnre,  nations,  and  of  Qod, 

And  some  laws  of  the  D L. 

We  have  examined  them  with  oaae, 

And  their  acquirements  seen; 
(The  questions  on  the  last-named  laws 

Were  chiefly  pot  by  GBBura,) 
And  find  their  knowledge  just  enough 

To  warrant  a  report. 
That  they  be  suffered  to  come  in 

And  practice  onihe  Court  t 
Wherefore  we  've  oome  the  oondusion. 

Hay  it  please  the  Ck>nrt,  to  urge  ye, 
That  all  should  be  admitted  to 

<  The  benefit  of  clergy.' 

'  In  testimomy  of  whidi  fiiot 

(For  want  of  room  at  bottom.) 
Our  hands  and  names  here  on  the  back 
Deliberatdy  wo  've  sot  'em. 
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Thesb  18  a  great  6ml  of  genuine  hnmer  in  tiie  '  Report  of  tjl^  Comihittm 
<fn  Pigs,^  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Berks  Comity  (Penn.)  Agricnl* 
tural  and  Horticaltiinil  Society,  at  their  celebMion  last  sommer.  An  extract 
6r  two  will  assure  the  reader  of  this  Act: 

<Teb  pi^  is  an  important  animal.  Of  a  serene  and  philosophical  temperament  his 
mental  and  moral  powers  are  not  of  that  brilliant  cast  which  attract  the  general  atten- 
tion. Unlike  the  *  naif-reasoning  elephant,'  his  intellectoal  aoqoirements  are  usnaUr  so 
limited  that  the  *  lea^rned  pig '  stands  alone— a  prodigj  in  the  worid's  annalc.  What 
judicious  instruction  and  matnritj  of  years  mig^t  effect,  is  of  course  mere  canjeotore, 
as  an  early  death  is  characteristic  of  the  race ;  and  when  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to 
physical  aeTelopment>  any  precodoos  displays  of  yonthAil  genius  would  be  likdy  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

'  In  advocacy  of  the  daim  of  this  race  to  the  title  of  leavijful,  able  writers  hare  not 
disdained  to  employ  their  pens.  '  Ko  animal/  says  Stdkbt  ama.  *  entombed  in  Ihexr 
own  fat,  oTerwhelmed  with  prosperity,  success,  and  farina,  could  possibly  be  so  dis- 
gusting, if  it  were  not  useful ;  but  a  breeder  who  has  accurately  attended  to  the  ssaaU 
auantify  of  food  it  requires  to  swell  this  pig  out  to  such  extraordinary  dimensions  — 
iie  astonidiing  genius  it  displays  for  obesity  —  the  laudable  propensity  of  the  flesh  to 
deteHihecheaprefficmaqfthebodf/andtoaajfiame^^ 

pence  apaund—Buob.  an  observer  of  its  aolity  does  not  hesitate  to  call  these  a  '  bmntir' 
fiU  race  of  pigs.'  , 

'  Nor  is  his  praise  beneath  the  dignify  of  the  lyric  muse.  The  great  (German  poet 
UsLAin)  has  '  sung  The  Pig '  in  his  happiest  style. 

'  How  much  more  graceful  are  the  rapid  movements  of  the  infantile  pig  than  the 
clumsy,  gambols  of  the  lamb !  Tet  the  latter  have  been  consecrated  to  poetxy  for  agesi, 
while  the  former  pass  unnoticed.  How  bravely  does  the  mother  defend  her  oflkmng, 
and  how  markea  the  filial  affection  which  they  display  in  return ;  but  the  first  is 
regarded  as  mere  maternal  instinct,  and  the  latter  only  as  a  selfish  homage  to  the  source 
ofsustenance  I 

*  Dear  as  is  the  rent-paying  pig  to  the  Celt  he  is  alike  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  His  voice  is  everywhere  blended  with  the  accents  of  that  power  which, 
in  ue  language  of  Wkbstx^  '  lias  dotted  over  the  whole  surftoe  of  the  whole  globe 
with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum4>eat,  following  the  sudl 
and  keepmg  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  continuous  ana 
unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.'  - 

'Eloquently,  most  eloquently  does  that  most  beautiful  of  writers,  the  gentle  'Elia,' 
expatiate  on  '^BoaH  Pigr 

*'BxH0LD  him  while  hola dolDgt  It  secmeth  rather  a refireehtng  wannth  than  asoorahlng heat, 
that  he  is  80  passlvo  to.  How  equably  he  tometh  roond  the  strmg  I  Now  he  is  Just  done.  To 
see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age:  he  hath  w^t  out  his  pretty  eyes— radiant  JeDSas— 
shooting-stam 

**8eehlmlntho  dish— Us  second  onkdle:  how  meekhellethl  Wooldstthoo  have  tUs  Inno- 
cent grow  up  to  the  groesness  and  Indodlity  which  too  often  accompany  matore  swinehood  f  Ten 
to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton — a  sloven — an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal  —  wallow- 
ing in  all  manner  <rf  filthy  conveisation.    From  these  sins  ho  is  hi^ily  snatched  away  I ' 

Not  to  be  invidious,  who,  we  may  ask,  has  not  joined  with  unusual  thankfVilnefis  in 


that  does  not  record  tne  piece  of  pork,  and  telegraph-dispatches  transmit  the  rise  and 
fi&P  of  bacon.  Oreat  in  peace  and  great  in  war.  what  would  the  nations  do,  what  would 
the  navies  of  the  world  be  without  the  pork  m  their  holds?  Take  that  away,  and  a 
Napibb  might  tell  hi«  'boys'  to  '  sharpen  their  cutlasses'  in  vain.' 

Acting  upon  the  considerate  advice  of  several  judidons  friends,  Mr.  Bebbt 
has  consented  to  postpone,  nntil  the  twentj-eighth  of  February,  the  distri- 
bution of  statuary  and  paintings  which  have  been  collected  during  the  past 
summer.  It  was  so  late  before  the  catalogue  of  these  works  could  be  sent 
out,  that  we  think  the  postponement  very  proper,  as  there  are  no  doubt 
some  thousands  who  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  exterman  in  these 
hard  times.  Mr.  Derby  and  his  associates  intend  to  make  the  *  CoBmopoli- 
tan  Art  and  Literary  AssociaUcn^  a  permanent  institution  for  disseminating 
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good  literatiffe,  and  enooimgiiig  Aawkmn  wtists ;  and  we  haTe  no  doubt  the 
plan  wfll  meet  with  abundant  saooe88»  We  should  be  glad  if  the  Associa- 
tion would  make  arrangements  to  open  their  gallery  in  this  city,  and  we 
would  suggest  to  them  that  it  may  be  greatly  for  their  interest  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  true  place  for  it  -  -  -  Mb.  John  Landis,  the  distinguished 
artist,  sen^  us  the  subjoined  luminous  letter.  In  a  postscript,  he  begs  us 
to  become  his '  pa^on,' buy  his  pictures,  and  'remit  the  fhnds  to  Harris- 
burgh,  Penn.'  Unable,  owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  provisions  and 
patty,  and  to  a  commission  which  we  haye  given  Mr.  Daitbson,  of  little 
Peddlington,  England,  for  a  copy  of  his  great  painting  of  *  The  €h'enadier^^ 
(which  was  so  superior  a  work  of  art  that  'they  didnH  da/re  to  TUrng  it  up 
in  the  Royal  Academy  f — actually  afroAd  to  do  it) — unable,  we  say,  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Landis^s  wishes,  we  yet  publish  his  letter,  that  oiiher 
'patrons  of  art '  may  come  to  his  aid : 

^ZancaateTf  Deo.  7, 1854. 

'Sns:  Since  I  left  New-York,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  residenoe,  I  performed 
much  of  the  longitude  here  on  foot,  though  in  Philadelphia  an  amount  is  on  interest  of 
$10,000,  for  libels,  against  Du  Sollb  and  Grahav,  of  the  magazine,  in  the  District 
Oonrt^  since  12th  Jan.,  1846,  oonseqnentlj  is  over  $15,000,  none  of  which  I  was  success- 
ful eollecting,  on  mj  way  here  and  Harrisbuig,  where.  Sirs,  I  discovered  the  notifl- 
option  of  myself  and  works  in  your  monthly,  the  EmaciBBOCKBB,  which  should  have 
produced  something  before  the  present  time,  though,  I  regret,  has  not;  therefore  I 
•ddress  this  Letter  to  your  firm,  or  either  member  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  snffi- 
dent  party  fbr  the  occasion ;  exiemwry  qf  patronage^  ^  '  Sunshine  of  Patronage,'  if  you 
please,  for  Productions  in  the  Fme  Arts. 

'Sirs,  a  few  originals,  cabinet-size,  I  carried  with  me  and  at  this  place,  am  denied  tho 
moderate  prices,  I  rate  them  at,  so  that  I  remain  in  distress,  like  wani^  without  my 
WANTS  being  supplied ;  which  you  comprehend  from  the  pamphlet  from  which  you  ex- 
tracted ;  and  my  relations,  and  friends,  and  Countrymen  are  responsible  to  mb  for ; 
being  in  the  provisions  of  the  Gospe^  I  expound  in  my  Heroio  Poem, '  Life  of  the 
Messiah  ! '  in  tiie  fifth  edition.  For,  particularly,  the  national,  spiritual  senrioes  of 
1840,  to  the  prevention  of  a  tiiird  war,  effecting  the  release  of  ATLeod  from  Utica  Jail, 
whom  juries  were  unable  to  convict  or  acquit;  consequently  the  burthen  devolved  on 
me,  like  changing  the  wind  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  a  precident  occasion,  in  Uie  dis- 
play of  the  virtues  of  my  Divine  Galling. 

'  These  Pictures  I  now  offer  you,  under  tiie  impression  of  success,  for  your  taste  for 
the  polite  Arts.  One  is  Washington  and  Col.  Trumbull  and  his  colleague,  two  aida 
and  generals  and  o£Boers  mounted  and  on  foot,  intermediate  to  the  encampment  of  the 
army ;  worth,  verily,  above  the  late  Cols's  landscapes,  which  rated  at  $500.  The  other 
is  a  quadrupple  Portrait-Picture  of  WASHiNcrroN,  Jackson,  Tatlbe,  and  Scoir,  the  heros 
of  the  three  wars — firsts  second,  and  Hexioan;  represented  with  spectacleSf  appropoi,  a 
glowing  spectacled  spbctaclb  I  The  upper,  with  golden,  having  been  respectively  Pre- 
sid^at,  (in  1847,  when  I  first  composed  it,)  and  others,  with  silver,  viewing,  contem- 
platingly  the  Whitb  Housb,  worth  a  fow  hundred  dollars.  Though  I  will  put  them, 
together,  at  $500,  or  less  hal^  or  so,  for  prosperity's  sake,  unaware  what  Congress  will 
dov  who  neglect^  me  thus  fiur. 

*  Sirs,  please  conform  to  my  appeal  immediately,  and  may  blessings  be  realized  for 
ever!  'Anointed  of  Gk)D I  John  LANnis.' 

We '  conform '  to  the  '  appeal*  in  part  -  -  •  Ws  hear  from  many  friends 
of  the  superior  character  of  Prqfessor  Charles  J.  HinckelVs  Seminary  for  Young 
Oentlemen  at  Newburgh^  on  the  Hudson.    The  school  is  of  the  highest  order, 
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admirably  sitoated  as  regards  acoeanbllity  and  nataral  beauty,  with  aooessories 
of  physical  as  well  as  intdlectoal  and  moral  exercises,  which  have  won  for  it  a 
high  reputation.  -  -  -  Unlsss  we  very  greatly  mistake,  we  recognize 
in  the  subjoined  lines,  which  we  copy  from  the  ^Albaryy  Atlas^^  daily  joumal, 
the  hand  of  an  occasional  contributor  to  these  pages.  It  strikes  us  that 
there  is  a  well-enforced  satire  embodied  m  this  same  *  Borroboola  Gha ' : 


'  A  snuiTOBR  preached  last  Sunday, 

And  crowoB  qf  people  came, 
^  To  hear  a  two-hour  sermon 

With  a  barbarous-Bonnding  name ; 
'T  was  all  about  some  heathens. 

Thousands  of  miles  afar, 
Who  live  in  a  land  of  durkneas, 

CaUed' Borroboola  Ofaa.' 

'  So  w«U  their  wants  he  pictured 

That  when  the  plates  were  passed. 
Each  listener  felt  his  pockets, 

And  goodly  sums  were  oast; 
For  all  must  lend  a  shoulder 

To  push  the  rolling  oar 
That  carries  light  and  comfort 

To 'Borroboola  Gha.* 

'  That  night  their  wants  and  sonowB 

Lay  heavy  on  my  soul, 
And  deep  in  meditation, 

I  took  my  morning-stroll ; 
Till  something  caught  my  mantle 

With  eager  grasp  and  wild^ 
And  looking  down  with  wonder, 

I  saw  a  httle  child. 

'  A  pale  and  puny  creature. 
In  rags  and  curt  foriom ; 
What  oould  she  want?  I  questioned, 

Impatient  to  be  ^ne. 
With  trembling  roice  she  answered, 
'  We  live  just  down  the  street, 
And  mammy  she's  a-dyin', 
And  we  Ve  nothing  left  to  eat.' 


'  A  chair,  a  broken  table, 

A  bed  of  dirty  straw, 
A  hearth  all  dark  and  cheerless  — 

But  these  I  scarcely  saw ; 
For  the  moumftil  sight  before  me, 

The  sad  and  sickening  show  — 
Oh !  nerer  had  I  pictured 

A  scene  so  full  of  woe. 

'  The  fiimished  and  the  naked. 

The  babes  that  pine  for  bread. 
The  squalid  group  that  huddled 

Around  the  dyin?  bed  — 
All  this  distress  and  sorrow 

Should  be  in  lands  alar. 
Was  I  suddenly  transplanted 

To 'Borroboola  Gha'? 

'Ahl  lol  the  poor  and  wretched 

Were  dose  nehind  the  door. 
And  I  had  passed  them  heedless 

A  thousand  times  before. 
Alaa  1  for  the  cold  and  hungry, 

That  meet  me  every  day^ 
While  all  my  tears  were  given 

To  the  suffering  fiir  away. 

*  There's  work  enough  for  Christiaas 

In  distant  luids,  we  know. 
Our  LoBD  commands  his  servants 

Through  all  the  world  to  go, 
Mi  only  for  tke  heathen. 

This  was  his  charge  to  them : 
' Go^preadi  the  word,  beginning 

ilm  at  Jerusalem.' 

*  0  Christian  1  God  has  promised. 
Who  e'er  to  thee  has  given 

A  cup  of  pure  cold  water, 
Shall  find  reward  in  heaven. 

Would  you  secure  the  blessing, 
Tou  need  not  seek  it  far ; 

Go.  find  in  yonder  hovel 
A 'Borroboola  Gha." 


'  Down  in  a  wretched  basement^ 

With  mould  upon  the  walls. 
Through  whose  half-buried  wmdowB 

€k>D^s  sunshine  never  falls; 
Where  cold,  and  want,  and  hunger 

Crouched  near  her  as  she  lay, 
I  found  a  fellow-creature 

Gasping  her  life  away. 
•  (hMQo,  Deomnb&rS,ldU.' 

That  'charity  which  begins  at  home,  will  suggest  to  the  heedful  reader,  in 
such  seasons  of  destitution  as  these  upon  which  we  have  fallen,  that  our 
own  poor,  whom  we  *  have  with  us  alway,'  should  not  be  forgotten,  whfle 
we  remember  the  *ends  of  the  earth.'  -  -  -  Amono  our  late  'omis- 
sions' was  a  notice  of  ^The  LittU  Pilgrim.'  We  predicted  the  popu- 
larity of  this  most  industriously-edited  and  beautifid  little  paper,  and  our 
predictions  have  been  more  than  fblfllled.  Grace  Gbbenwood,  (me  of  the 
editors,  writes  much  for  every  number,  and  she  never  wrote  to  better  aocq[>t- 
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anoe.  It  is  eyident  that  her  heart  is  in  the  work.  We  take  the  following 
description  of  her  ascent  to  the  cnpoU  of  St  Paul's,  London,  from  one  of 
her  familiar  articles  in  &e  last  number: 

'ABOirr  the  interior  of  the  dome  are  a  series  of  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  An  incident  occurred  during  the  painting  of  these  which  I  will  relate,  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  presence  of  mind.  The  artist,  Sir  Jamis  Tborkhill,  painted 
standing  on  a  soaflfbld,  erected  of  coarse  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground.  Tms  sca^ 
fold  was  seourelj  built,  but  not  ^teeted  hj  an j  railing.  One  day,  while  fortunately  a 
frigid  was  with  him  watching  hmi  at  his  work — having  just  finished  the  h^id  of  one 
of  the  apostles,  he  forgot  where  he  was,  and  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  stepped 
hastilj  Imckward,  to  see  how  the  picture  would  look  from  a  distance.  In  a  moment  he 
stood  on  the  rerr  ed^  of  the  platform — another  step  — another  inch  backward  was 
certain  death  I  His  mend  dared  not  speak,  for  fear  of  startling  him  —  but  catching  up 
a  lam  brush,  he  dashed  it  oTer  the  face  of  the  KK>stle,  smeariujp  the  picture  shockingly. 


Sb  Jaxbs  sprang  forward  instantly,  crjing  out, '  Bless  my  soufl  what  haye  you  done  ? ' 
*  I  have  saved  your  Me  I  *  replied  his  friend  calmly.  For  liie  next  moment  the  two  stood 
fiice  to  free,  yeiy  pale  and  still,  but  thanking  Qoo  fenrentlj  in  their  full,  loud-beating 
hearts. 

'Within  the  dome  is  'The  Whlq>eiing  Galleiy.'  This  is  surely  yerr  curious:  the 
least  whisper  breathed  atrainst  the  wall  at  a  certain  point,  beins  distinctly  heard  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery;  or  making  the  entire  inner  circle  of  the  great  dome. 
After  a  lone,  weary  ascent  of  yery  dirty  and  dark  stair-cases,  we  reached  the  cupola, 
and  great  ^ndon  and  its  environs  lay  beneath  us  I  Oh!  what  a  wide  and  wonderfol 
yiew  was  that  I  It  was  almost  oyerwhelming,  and  so  bewildered  me  at  first  that  I  could 
not  clearly  make  out  any  thing.  But  soon  that  dizziness  of  astonishment  passed  away, 
and  I  began  to  recognize,  one  after  another,  places  and  buildings  that  had  grown 
£ymliar  to  me.  There  was  Hyde-Park,  looking  at  that  distance  like  a  plantation  of 
youDff  trees :  there  was  Buckingham  Palace,  the  new  palace  of  Westminster,  and  the 

£«na  old  Aobey.  I  could  see  uie  flash  of  the  fountains  in  TrafiUgar  Square,  and  trace 
e  ailyer  winding  of  the  Thames,  through  miles  on  miles  of  d(^s  and  warehouses, 
under  dark  bridges,  past  darker  prisons — far  up  into  the  green  and  smiling  country  — 
and  &r  down  toward  the  blue  and  shining  sea.  There  was  the  Tower,  which  though 
not  a  dark  or  dilapidated  building,  always  has  a  guilty,  gloomy  look,  after  you  know 
what  it  is.  There  was  the  Monument,  towering  toward  the  sky,  in  memory  of  the 
great  conflagration  in  London,  when,  where  those  magnificent  buildings  now  stand, 
were  piles  and  masses  of  fire,  and  great  flames  going  up  in  red  columns  to  heayen. 

'Brightly  shone  the  sun  on  hun&eds  of  spires  ai^  domes — cheerily  lighting  up  all 
that  yast  scene  beneath  us — the  wide,  elegant  streets,  open  squares,  and  parks  oi  the 
town,  and  the  busy  crowded  streets  aad  narrow  lanes  of  the  city.  The  kindly  rays  fell 
just  as  warmly  and  deariy  into  the  dark  and  damp  courts  of  the  miserable  parish  of 
ot  GiLis,  as  on  to  the  noble  terraoes  and  into  the  palace-ffardens  of  fashionable  West- 
End.  Oh  I  the  beautiful  sun-shine  1  God's  manna  of  light — ftUing  for  the  poor  as  well 
as  for  the  rich. 

'While  standing  on  that  lofty  balcony,  I  could  but  fiuntly  hear  that  mat  noise  of 
bosinees  and  trayel  which  roars  along  London  streets,  without  ceasinflp,  day  or  night 
It  was  like  being  at  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  on  the  seashore,  where  the  hoarse 
sound  of  the  great  wayes  comes  up  to  your  ear,  softened  to  a  low,  deep  murmur.' 

Write  as  well,  as  simply,  and  as  clearly  as  this  for  children,  and  there 
can  be  little  fear  of  secoring  the  attention  of  'children  of  larger  growth,* 
as  most  of  ns  '  grownup  humans '  are.  -  -  -  A  bight  genial  and  pleasant 
sheet  is  ''Caszem*  Win^PreMy  to  say  nothing  of  its  usefulness  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  Hhe  trade.'  The  ^Jowmey  nymd  a  Tapioca  Pudding '  in  the 
December  number,  is  an  admirably-written  and  instructive  sketch ;  while  the 
annexed  remarks  upon  ^Side-loards^^  as  they  used  to  exist  in  the  olden  time, 
are  scared j  less  felicitous :  ^ 

*Thb  good  old  days  of  side-boards  htfye  departed.  Time  was  when  a  side-board 
was  an  indispensable  piece  of  fhmiture ;  when  wine  and  cake  were  handed  to  the 
guests,  and  a  yisit  was  a  dieerful  and  pleasant  thing  to  look  forward  to ;  yery  dif- 
fSsrent  ftom  the  stately  and  formal  dry  calls  of  the  present  day.  Then  people  were 
honesty  times  were  better,  marriage  was  every  man's  ambition,  and  children  were 
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a  blessing.  Then  we  were  a  sodal,  not  a  political  people :  we  had  friends  and  neighbors, 
not  acquaintances  and  financial  connections  merely.  Then  little  bojs  and  little  girls 
went  to  bed  betimes,  and  rose  early,  and  lored  their  papas  and  mammas.  Then  the 
minister,  when  he  called,  was  asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  it  was  thought  dread- 
ful if  he  went  awaj  without  haying  been  asked;  and  the  good  feeling  that  that  little 
glass  of  wine  sometimes  produced  was  worth  all  the  cold-water  homilies  that  were  erer 
written.  Then  old  Christmas  came  all  jubilant,  and  the  old  side-board  was  finely  set 
off  with  the  toys  of  the  dear  young  children,  and  neither  snow  nor  rtfai  preTented  en- 
joyment ;  and  there  was  always  a  turkey,  and  celery,  and  wine^  and  good  spirits,  and 
health  and  vigor.  And  when  the  evening  closed  in,  and  the  snow  coursed  past  the  win- 
doW'^Mnes,  and  the  streets  were  lighted  up,  and  the  little  ones  had  sud  their  prayers 
and  gone  to  sleep — oh  I  how  sweetly  I  — with  papa's  kiss  and  mamma's  bleasingy  tiiea 
an  old-ftshioned  pitcher  of  whiskey-punch  stood  on  that  respectable,  time-honored  piece 
of  furniture — as  Miltos  says,  in  'Psradise  Regained: ' 

*  At  a  stately  side-board,  by  the  wlno 
That  frvgrant  smell  dlftand.* 

And  then  came  the  old  stories  around  the  hickory  fire,  the  nuts,  the  apples,  the  sweet 
memories  of  by-gone  times,  the  warm  knitting  of  hand  with  hand  and  heart  with 
heart  Alas !  alas !  these  things  were,  but  they  have  departed  with  the  old  side-boards.' 

This  picture  will  be  widely  recognized.  -  -  -  <  Don't  yon  see  that  notice 
there  ? '  said  the  captain  of  a  Mississippi  steam-boat  to  a  man  who  had  a '  long- 
nine  '  in  his  month,  and  three  similar  segars  in  his  left  hand ;  '  do  n't  yoa  9U 
that  writin',  or  can't  yon  read  writin'  7  *  No  gentlemfm  permitted  to  smoke  on 
the  alteiHleck.'  '  God  bless  yon,  Fm  no  <  gentleman ; '  bnt  the  way  I  like  to 
smoke  is  a  cantion.  Cbt  used  to  it,  cap'n,  years  and  years  ago.  Take  one, 
cap'n  ? '  Bnt '  the  mle  mnst  be  enforced,'  and  tibe  smoker  walked '  forward,' 
where  he  conld  enjoy  his  <  weed '  nnmolested.  Snggestive  of  this  remembered 
circnmstance,  was  Uie  following  passage  in  a  recent  gossippy  letter  from  a  ge- 
nial friend  in  the '  city  of  brotherly-love ; '  for  whose  sake,  and  that  of  certain 
ancient  friends  in  her  bcantifnl  borders^  we  say,  'Let  Brotherly  Love  con- 
tinne ; '  in  other  words, '  Long  may  she  wave  I '  Bnt  to  the  stoiy — which 
'  begins  and  ends  in  smoke ;' 

'Hkasd  a  story  last  night:  9w^  as  it  is,  h^e  it  is :  A  gentleman  recently  driving 
from  one  of  our  '  erack  hotels '  in  the  stage,  felt  a '  smoke-longing '  come  over  him,  and, 
drawing  out  a  Gabafia,  inquired  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  vehicle  if  they  objected 
to  smoke.  No  one  'had  any  thing  ag'in  it,'  and  he  puffed  on,  in  company  with  an- 
other. Presently  the  stage  pulled  up,  and  an  irate  little  driver  bounded  down  and  up 
again  to  the  window,  with :  .^ 

' '  Who  's  that  arsmokin'  in  there  ?    Stop  that  I ' 

* '  Better  ask  the  oOier  gentleman  smoking,'  repUed  the  puflbr. 

"It's  contrary  to  the  rules.' 

'  <Ask  if  any  body  dbfteUy  responded  puffer.  ^ 

' ' D  'you  object.  Sir? '  inquired  driver  of  passenger  No.  One. 

' '  No,  Sir^^  I  GK>t  fined  in  Besting  myself  t'  other  day  for  smokin'.  Think  you  're 
infernal  sarcy.' 

'Do  you  object,  Sir? '  (Of  No.  Two.)  '    "^ 

*  *Mt  abov4  m— got  a  light? ' 

' '  Tou  object^  I  s'pose.  Sir  ? '  queried  ooaohy  of  a  grave  old  Qusker  in  the  comer. 

'  'Nay,  friend,  I  do  not  object  to  any  thing  but  thy  delay.  Still,  as  thee  speaks  of 
smoking,  it  remindeth  me  tint  I  would  be  mudi  obliged  to  thee  to  ttiixy  an  instant  at  the 
next  segar-sbop,  as  I  would  lain  refl:esh  mytel/  with  a  weed.' 
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'(This  brongiit  ont  tn  olftr of  Gabafias  flrom  smoker,  which  oiEer  was  gratefully  ao* 
OBfidd  bj  the  intdligent  cUadple  of  Fox.)  Something  rtrj  like  asoppressed  oathoamo 
§tmn.  tte  driver,  as  he  proceeded  to  the  last  man : 

"Dofowol^ectr 

'  VmhoA^^ZOmm/--- yon  donH  know  Hb,  that's  plaini' 

"Why,  who  are  ytw^' 

'  *I/---^,  Tmthe  Man  that  Smohtdinthe  Ornniima  /  ' 

*  The  coach  reached  the  dqtot  in  abont  double^nick-time  Hhat  day.' 

Mb.  U.  G.  Sdpfebs  sends  us  ^A  Dress  to  K  K  Pepper^^  from  which  we 
segT^ate  the  Mowing.  But,  Mr.  Skippebs,  Peppbb  can't  be  imitated — he 
can  only  be  i^proached  at  a  yery  great  distance : 

'GbatPsppibI  thon  star  or  1st  magnitade 
In  the  litterraiT  cistern,  recere  mi  offerinks 
In  ynr  own  stile  ov  blanc  vers  witch  dont 
Tu  nevr  fursak.    Youm  eeny  about  the  fust 
Poik  lirin  witch  kums  up  2  mi  idees. 
Wat  a  free  an  unparalel  nan  yu  strik  the 
Kords  with,  dont  yu  ?    Toum  gratl  youm  punkins  I 
Praps  yu  dono  me.    I  ekspec  not    Faim 
Hamt  dun  rite  bi  me.    Mi  poinks  haz  bin 
Smntherd  frum  the  yrids  rq>cherus  gaxe, 
Owink  to  siicumstancen  A  a  sik  Step 
Muther  wots  got  the  spine  kumplant  an  the 
Hizteiiks  badan  I'm  boun  to  support 
O  Piffpan  I  yu  dono  how  she  wheexes  I 
Thats  wots  kep  me  down.    But  yu  1 
Tu  ken  sale  on,  grat  barb,  lik  the  elektrik  spare 
Witch  darts  the  hevinks  thru  an  rips  the  klowds 
Considrable,  an  sumtimes  strikes  bams : 
Jes  so  youl  rip  the  klowds  of  ignerens  «  erer. 
Tu  ken  beet  eny  livin  poek  A  not  |  tri 
Be  be^  with  yur  rite  ban  tide  behin  ye.' 

Another  '  poeck '  has  been  imitating,  or  trying  to  imitate,  our  great  bard,  in 
Vk  *Owed  to  ths  JSteem  Fire-Ingine^  s^nted  hy  8emng  it  Sktoirt.*    We  give 

itBcIose: 

'  Smu  Fire-Engine !  —  your  usefiiL    Ton 
Qse  wood  and  loal  —  you  make 
a  big  noise  with  your  whistle,  and 
Ton  leave  a  streek  of  fire  behind  yon 
in  the  street    But,  Steam  Fire  ingine !  your 
Usefiil.    Your  a — a  trump.    Go  on ! 
Goon— Grate  old  Skwirtf    ' 

Since  the  aboTO  was  placed  in  type,  we  have  receired  the  following  toudi- 
ing epistles.    Dothey  not 'speak for  themselves?'    They  «eem  to,  truly: 

•aim.  Clam:  Editor:  ' Nort^DmoitheMt, I^^-Oornm-s,  Jan.  10, 186fi. 

'  Sm :  Aft&c  reading  the  inclosed  letter  which  I  have  just 
had  the  melancholy  Pleasure  of  receiving  frcmi  onr  mutual  friend  Mr.  K.  N.  Pepfki, 
Esq.,  you  will  of  course  lay  aside  all  other  Oonsideratioiis  and  weep  with  me. 
Sir:  Tears  are  good.  He  was  worth  riversof  them,  or,  if  I  am  extravagant,  creek& 
I  say  wasj  for  I  consider  him  a  Relict  He  was,  but  is  not  He  is  dead  to  the 
woiid,  although  he  majfsel  alive.  He  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  ea^erim^nium 
Ontds,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  regret  his  absence.  Ho  has  left  a  void 
whidi  I  iear  Ache&  lly  children  were  wont  to  greet  him  playfblly  and  received 
Brazilian  nuts  at  interva]&    The  three-cornered  productioDS  g(  South-  America  may 
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be  supplied,  but  where  is  the  Benefiustor?  Periiape  joa  do  not  wonder  th«t  I  am 
weeping;  perhaps  yon  do  not  wonder  that  four  children  and  an  angelia  Woman 
have  streaks  of  dirt  on  their  cheeks.  You  can  feel  for  them.  You  haye  heea  in 
the  same  pmnM  situation. 

^  But  a  flood  of  emotion  appears  to  be  rising.  I  must  ck)ee  befi»e  I  am  oairied 
awaj.  With  consideration:  Sir:  Yours, 

<P.  PvnPoB.* 

'  P.  S.  As  the  Transaction  wiU  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Peppib,  I  win  send  you  Part 
First  of  the  Great  Pome  as  soon  as  I  receive  it  from  him.  p.  p.  p.* 

'DsBiFaLKB: 

'iTe  fled.  &U  to  ^erk  amaking  up  your  mind  as  soon  as  yon  rede 
this  A  resine  yom^lf  to  the  idee,  i  no  it  will  hirt  your  felioks  but  it  will  soon  be  orer. 
Pipraa  is  agoin  to  kill  hisselt  His  firen  Podd  wont  neTer,  never  be  a  witnes  or  his 
agony  &  ketch  his  last  breth.  His  azcents  must  be  waisted  onto  the  desert  are  A  his  fs 
will  never  be  kiyered  with  smal  coins,    o  the  hapines  of  sayin  Faiiwel  to  Wo  k  lookin 

for'ds  to 

*  A  good  time  oomin  Boys  <m  the  other  side  ot  Oordon  I  * 

But  iye  got  a  grato  Werk  to  flnish  wich  wont  be  under  seyeril  weaks— (the  saim  as  I 
aluded  to  last  sumer  wen  1  felt  so  ga  &  hapy,)  i  am  agoin  to  dedecatit  to  you  in  2  parts, 
the  Ist  i  wil  send  sune.  you  air  to  kepe  it  al  till  you  no  i  hey  deseixed  nUself  after  wich 
oyent  you  may  ezersize  your  plesyour.  ammongst  mi  efex  is  seyeril  smal  pomes  as  I 
thruw  of  hi  od  spels.  if  you  ever  colect  mi  werks  them  is  to  go  in.  Thers  no  use  a 
tryin  to  flnd  me.  ime  inwisable  to  the  human  speshy,  ime  effectooally  oonseled  by 
nothink. 

'  ef  i  dent  git  time  to  rito  to  you  onct  moar  be  4  i  'shoyil  up  this  mortle  coal '  (flnom 
Shaik.)  taik  this  for  the  last    Podd,  i  fele  distres.    i  cant  rite.    FairweL 

<fram  your  su&rink  but  sune  releyed  fren  '  E.  N.  Pipna.' 

The  *  Pome 'if  a  great  one!  We  know  the  sabject!  -  -  -  Thxbi  is 
*  food  for  thought '  in  the  following,  from  a  metropolitan  correspondent : 

*  Thebb  neyer  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  the  press  and  of 
public  opinion,  brought  to  bear  upon  an  outrageous  abuse  in  official  place  and  high 
station,  than  in  the  recent  case  of  Pebby,  a  young  gentleman  whose  offence  it  was 
that  his  father  or  grand-&ther  had  earned  the  money  which  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  commission  in  an  English  regiment,  stationed  at  Windsor.  This  gaye  mortal 
offence  to  those  in  whose  yeins  flowed  genUe  blood;  and  they  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  annoyance  to  driye  the  yobng  lieutenant  out  of  the  regiment  '  Practical  jokes,* 
such  as  hauling  him  out  of  bed  at  mid-night,  making  him  go  through  the  sword- 
exercise  while  naked,  burning  his  legs  with  a  segar,  and  other  equally  refined  sorts 
of  wit,  were  played  off  upon  him,  with  the  countenance  of  the  commander  of  the 
regiment  himself 

*  The  young  man  at  length,  stung  to  the  quick  by  such  prolonged  and  cruel  treat- 
ment^ resented  it,  was  arrested,  and  court-martialled.  This  led  to  an  e:q>06ure  of 
all  the  fiicts,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  second  court-martial  at  Windsor.  On  thai 
trial,  eyery  officer,  from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  down,  was  suddenly  affected 
with  a  loss  of  memoiy  I  Not  one  of  them  was  able  to  remember  any  such  trans- 
actions as  the  young  man  had  testified  to.  This  obliyiousness  was  so  general,  so 
much  like  the  ^non  mi  recordo '  of  another  celebrated  English  trial,  so  unanimous, 
in  shorty  that  it  at  once  excited  suspicion.  It  proyed  condusiyely  that  there  was  a 
oon£piraoy  among  the  officers  to  swear  down  the  chaiiges  against  them. 
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*And  now  oomes  down  '  The  Tkumdertr '  upon  the  artstocrmtic  bloods ;  and  in  one 
week  they  become  *  a  by-word  and  a  biasing/  no^  only  in  the  streets  of  Windsor, 
but  tiuroagboot  Britain,  and  whereyw  in  herwide-s{>read  possessions  her  drum-beat 
is  beard.  It  is  no  longer  concealed,  it  is  known  and  felt,  that  the  officers  wa>e 
obliged  to  resort  to  perjury,  to  save  themselyes  from  being  cashiered ;  and  day  after 
day  the  withering  sarcasm  of  *  The  Tmea^  pours  upon  them  like  hail,  imtil  nothing 
is  left  to  be  done,  save  to  disband  the  regiment,  to  saye  it  from  the  scorn  and  deri- 
sion of  the  people;  for  even  the  merry  boys  of  Windsor  mock  them  in  the  public 
streets,  deriding  them  with  a  repetition  of  the  '  ignorant'  answers  which  the  offi- 
cers gave  on  the  trial,  to  all  questions  which  tended  to  reflect  upon  their  own  injust- 
ice and  cruelty.  They  are  farther  lampooned  in  other  London  journals ;  and  Punch 
opens  upon  them  a  battery '  of  all  arms,*  until  they  are  fairly  driven  oflf  the  field. 

'Meanwhile  the  young  lieutenant  who  had  been  the  victim  of  this  outrageous 
ooospiracy,  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  hera  The  people  at  large  had 
M0f»  ihe  newspaper  J  and  were  conversants,  and  their  sympathies  were  at  once  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  persecuted.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  London  and  all  the 
provincial  and  larger  towns  in  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  last  advices,  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  had  been  raised  to  purchase  him  a  higher  commission.' 

Perhaps  the  young  lieutenant  will  be  let  alone^  when  next  he  enters  ihe 
army!  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  so  sndden  and  complete  a  triumph 
of  the  Press  and  Public  Opinion  over  the  machinations  of  a  few  titled  offi- 
cers, who  fimded  that  they  had  their  yictim  completely  in  theur  power.  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  had  not  *  TheTimee ' — generous,  in  this  instance  at  leasts 
in  defence  of  the  weak  and  the'  injured— had  not  this  great  journal,  with 
its  commanding  influence,  lent  its  columns  and  its  talents  to  the  exposure 
of  the  abuses  of  the  officers  of  this  regiment,  the  young  officer  would  haye 
been  for  eyer  disgraced,  and  high-handed  persecution  passed  unrebuked:  as 
it  is,  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  public.  -  -  -  WHATKVRBdififerenoe  of 
opinion  there  may  be  in  relation  to  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bon  ap arte — - 
and  of  a  surety  there  always  itiU  be  great  differences  of  opinion  in  this 
regard  —  his  love  for  his  infant  son  was  a  most  pleasing  trait,  and  showed 
that  there  was  tenderness  in  his  heart,  which  all  could  admire.  The  Baron 
Menbval,  his  *  ancient  secretary,*  in  his  *  Souvenirs  HistoriqueSy  (a  work  sel- 
dom quoted,  but  replete  with  interest,)  tells  us  that  the  littie  boy  was  brought 
every  morning  to  the  Emperor's  apartment ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

'Thb  Emperor  had  a  sort  of  apparatas  for  trying  military  manoeovres.  It  con- 
sisted of  pieces  of  wood,  fasbionea  to  represent  battalioiis,  regiments,  and  divisions. 
When  he  wanted  to  try  some  new  combinations  of  troops,  or  some  new  evolution,  he 
used  to.  advance  these  pieces  on  the  carpet.  While  he  was  seriously  occupied  with  the 
disposition  of  these  pieces,  working  out  some  skillful  manceuvre  which  might  insure 
tiie  snccess  o^  a  battle,  the  child  lying  at  his  side  would  often  overthrow  his  troops, 
and  pat  into  confusion  his  whole  order  of  batUe,  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment 
But  the  Emperor  would  commence  re&rranging  his  men,  with  the  utmost  good- 
humor.' 

' '  How  different  the  scene,'  says  a  commentator  upon  this  passage, '  with  these  mimic 
troops  firom  that  presented  by  his  human  legions  I  no  long  column*  of  smoke  streamed 
ap  nom  thevr  line  of  march,  indicating  burning  villages,  and  fields  trampled  in  the 
dust;  no  explosions  of  artillery — no  thundering  of  cavalry;  no  steel  clanging  with 
steel  in  the  desperate  conflict  of  life  witn  life ;  no  smoke,  nor  darkness,  nor  infernal 
dm ;  no  groans  of  the  dying;  no  piercing  shouts,  revealing  the  last  efforts  of  human 
nature,  wrought  up  to  the  mfuriated  recklessness  of  revenge  and  despair.  None  of 
these  I    Not  greater  was  the  difference  between  that  infant  and  his  sire. 
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Surely,  this  ii  a  sad,  sad  oontnst!  -  -  -  Wb  have  frequent  inqm- 
ries,  from  friendly  correspondents,  whether  we  shall  have,  next  sfinogy  a 
'  finrnlshed  house  to  let  for  six  months  ? '  *  Not  convenient ! '  One  fr^endasfei 
if  our  exemplary  tenant,  ('  one  of  the  great  Smith  family,^)  when  he  let  his 
dnfthe  * cofUestsd  for  non-es^pectanee,'  left  BJOj'schoodle*  oflnadrfeeU?'  Yea : 
the  schedule  of  his*  defects '  wouW  fill  a  newspaper  column.  -  -  -  Wb 
shall  hope  to  find  time  and  space  in  our  next  to  do  justice  to  the  *  Letters  and 
Miscellanies  *  of  *  Louise  Elemjay,*  indudiog  her  *  Censoria  Lietoria*  and  also 
to  notice  the  following  works :  *  The  American  Almanac ; '  *  Harry's  Va- 
cation;' *  Silver-Lake  Sketches;'  'The  Lost  Heiress;'  *Jack  Downing'b 
*  Way  Down  East,'  (an  original  and  very  clever  volume ;)  *  Lilies  and  Vio- 
lets ; '  '  JerusalCTi  and  its  Vicinity ; '  *  Poetry  of  Europe ; '  *  Wordswobih's 
Complete  Works : ' 

With  other  books  we  cumot  mention, 

But  all  of  which  shall  have  attention. 

TTiat  's  ours  / — impromptu  I    -    *    -    Is  n't  this  a  *  rousing '  number  f 


'Tub  Craton.' — Two  excellent  numbers  of  a  week! j  journal,  thus  entitled,  beaoti- 
fiilly  printed  in  sixteen  quarto  pages,  have  recently  appeared.  It  is  edited  bj  Hesan. 
SriLUfAK  and  Durakd.  The  former,  'to  a  practicxtl  knowledge  of  art  as  a  landscape- 
painter,  in  which  his  fidelity  to  nature  is  a  remarkable  characteristic,  joins  the  halni 
of  reflecting  and  specnlating  on  the  philosophj  of  art^  a  personal  aoqnaintaaoe  wiA 
some  of  the  best  writers  on  the  arts  of  design  in  other  ooaatries,  a  large  extent  of  read- 
ing in  that  department,  and  no  small  share  of  literarj  skill.  His  coUeague,  Mr.  Du- 
RAND,  is  a  man  of  highlj-cultiTated  taste  in  art,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  care- 
fnllj  studying  its  finest  master-pieces  in  the  galleries  of  Europe.  Both  of  them  are 
men  of  diligence  and  capacity,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  give  spirit  and  rariety  to  their 
periodical.  Arrangements  of  the  most  liberal  nature  haye  been  made  for  securing  the 
aid  of  the  ablest  oontributors.  There  is  a  call  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  journal 
among  a  class  of  readers  in  this  country — a  dass  large  enough,  we  hope,  to  insure  ike 
complete  success  of  7%«  Crayon,  It  will  give  its  readers  precisely  the  kind  of  journal 
for  which  they  have  occasion — a  journal  through  which  they  will  be  informed  of  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  art,  in  both*  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  merit  of  the  various  works  produced.' 
Admirable  original  poems  by  Brtaiit  and  Lowbll  hare  already  graced  its  colunmt; 
and  the  series  of  letters  on  landscape-painting,  by  A.  B.  Dubahd,  Esq. 

LmaiBT  PaojacT.—We  see  it  announced  that  Mr.  Lossnro,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  Pictorial  FlM^Book  of  the  SevoluHon,  is  soon  to  commence  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  iUustrated  yolumes  descriptire  of  the  history  and  biography  of  &e  great 
West  They  wiU  embrace  the  liyes  of  Booni,  Clabk,  SiEyia,  Robbrtsok,  EsuTOir, 
CaAWfORD,  Bradt,  Wbtzxl,  Liwis,  Shilbt,  the  Campbills,  and  other  pioneers  who 
explored,  conquered,  and  settled  the  Western  yalleys.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Mr. 
Lthax  G.  Draper,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  who  has,  for  sixteen 
years  past,  deyoted  almost  his  entire  time  to  the  labor  of  collecting,  by  trayel  and 
oorrespondenoe,  every  important  record  and  tradition  of  the  stirring  eyenta  west  of  the 
mountains.  He  has  yisited  many  pioneers  who  were  yet  liying,  and  their  descendants 
or  companions  in  adyenture,  and  obtained  firom  them  personal  narratiyes  and  manu- 
script journals,  and  letters  of  the  greatest  yaloe.  In  the  hands  of  two  men  so  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  the  undertaking,  this  literary  enterprise  can  not  &il  to  be  of  great 
value  and  importance. 
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Among  men  lie  was  known  as  Doddridge  Foster.  But  the  name  was 
not,  as  might  be  imagined,  significant.  Philip  Doddridge  and  the 
author  of  the  '  Essays '  had  no  antitype  in  their  name-bearer.  In  no 
respect  could  it  be  said  of  him,  with  propriety,  that  he  was  the  descend- 
ant of  either  of  these  good  men.  The  name  did  QOt  in  the  least  degree 
coiiespond  with  his  own  peculiar  individuality.  It  could  never  convey 
to  the  reader  any  impression  in  regard  to  him  who  bore  it. 

If  I  said  that  Foster  was  a  great  nerve,  with  an  enormous  brain- 
attachment,  which  was  continuidly  irradiated  by  the  ceaseless  swinging 
of  a  soul-censer,  I  might,  perhaps,  without  doing  the  reader  injustice, 
leave  him  to  his  own  imagination  for  the  filling  out  of  the  picture ;  ibx 
it  can  little  afiect  our  present  purpose  that,  as  a  human  body,  he  should 
more  prominently  appear.  And  yet,  such  a  reckless  waste  of  material 
for  portrait-paintmg !  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  For,  in  the  wander- 
ings of  a  life-time,  could  one  hope  to  meet  twice  with  such  a  combina- 
tion? 

Nature  does  not  make  and  distribute  at  random  eyes  like  those 
which  appeared  in  his  head — glassy,  large,  protuberant,  hungi^  for 
knowledge,  restless,  impatient,  ever-seeking,  ever-ses^hing,  ever-diving 
toward  the  unfathomable  depths  of  mystery ;  ever  projecting  them- 
selves, apparently  of  their  own  irresistible  power,  forth  in  a  determined 
investigation  of  what,  to  other  men,  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  was  the 
unknown,  and  the  unseen,  and  the  impossible ! 

Nothing  on  earth  could  daunt  the  glancing  of  that  eye.  You  might 
look  for  such  in  the  man  to  whom  Justice  hajs  explained  her  decrees  on 
the  scafiibld ;  and,  indeed,  an  inward  correspondence  might  be  said  to 
exist  between  such  pupil  of  Justice  and  this  man,  who,  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour,  was  learning  her  decrees  and  penalties. 

In  the  wanderings  of  a  life-time,  also,  one  would  not  be  likely  to  see 
twice  a  head  like  Foster^s  placed  upon  such  shoulders.  The  feminine 
softness  and  smooth  arrangement  of  the  black,  shining  hair,  the  round-' 
ness  of  the  face,  were  in  strange  contrast  to  the  massive  jaw,  the  pro- 
digious breadth  of  the  projecting  forehead ;  for  these,  and  the  grand 
sweep  of  the  heavy  eyebrow,  gave  one  an  idea  of  Herculean  strength. 
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Ton  said,  This  has  been  some  gieat  power  of  the  deep ;  it  hv 
been  developed  in  the  son-light,  neither  in  the  shades  of  earth  could  it 
have  grown  into  its  present  state.  Eyes  open  and  ohserrant  can  dia- 
com  strange  things  in  human  shape.  Not  only  are  there  goodly  trees 
and  radiant  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  world ;  the  desert  has  its 
skeletons,  the  forest  its  ravening  wolves,  and  in  qniet,  shady  places 
fungos  is  abundant. 

(^ihis  man  you  likewise  said,  How  wonderfiil  he  is  in  his  present  state 
of  transformation !  For  in  a  state  of  transformation  did  he  seem  to  be. 
Yon  could  not  suppose  that  the  present  wa^  the  last  development  of  this 
human  shape  ;  that  this  intellectual  crown,  appended  to  so  slight  and 
girl-like  a  columnar  nerve  as  his  body,  would  not,  even  in  its  mortal 
condition,  becoi^e  more  harmcmious,  more  in  unity  with  itself 

This  bodily  shape  was  more  than  commonly  signiflcant.  We  aU 
know  that  not  a  being  walks  our  earth  who  is  not  Ibe  visible,  tangible 
exponent  of  some  spiritual  truth.  He  is  its  advocate  and  exemplificar 
tion  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  the  (Gospel  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and 
he  proclaims  its  value ;  it  is  in  no  wa^  possible  for  him  to  avoid  doing  so. 
Consciously,  or  otherwise,  his  exposition  may  be  rendered ;  that  is  not 
the  point  either  with  him  or  the  world.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  exposition  must  be  rendered.  As  to  Doddridge  roster,  he  was  Vie 
leaven  among  the  multitude.  As  a  presence,  he  was  seen,  and  never 
forgotten ;  as  a  thought,  he  was  felt,  said  his  influence  was  abiding. 

It  was  in  a  Round  Tower  by  the  sea-side  that  he  lived  ;  separated, 
not  only  by  the  massive  walls  of  his  abode,  but  by  miles  of  space,  from 
his  fellow-men.  Far  along  that  bleak  wild  coast  you  might  walk,  in 
either  direction,  and  meet  no  '  living  soul.'  Around  him  were  wastes 
of  sand  and  barren  rocks ;  before  him  and  above  him,  infinity  —  the 
ocean  and  heaven.  A  deal  of  significance  attached  to  the  fact  that 
any  man  should  choose  it  for  an  abiding-place.  None  to  whom  Foster 
was  known  could  regard  the  choice  inappropriate  on  his  part.  With 
the  homes  that  beggared  poets  dream  of — for  which  the  lovers  of 
Letitia  Landon  sigh  —  what  had  he  to  do  ?  A  pathless  wilderness,  a 
trackless  desert,  he  would  have  chosen  instead  for  his  Paradise. 

This  tower  had  been  built  at  least  a  century  when  Foster  became  its 
occupant.  It  was  a  monument ;  yet  not  in  the  way  that  its  builder 
dreamed  it  might  be.  With  a  zeal  that  was  certainly  not  in  accoid- 
ance  with  knowledge,  he  had  done  his  work,  believing,  and  not  alcme 
in  his  belief,  that  the  broad  bay  would  prove  a  splendid  harbor ;  that 
vessels  might  with  perfect  safety  make  a  port  of  that  point  on  the 
beach. 

There  were  some  who  shared  his  ccmfidenoe  —  how  unwisely^  a  fea^ 
M  disaster  proved. 

The  tower,  therefore,  remained  as  this  projector's  monument ;  for  no 
vessel,  save  tiie  ill-fated  one  whose  destruction  at  no(m-4&y  sent  a  shud- 
der and  a  wail  through  the  land,  whose  wreck  lies  even  to  this  day  in  the 
place  where  it  was  stranded  on  the  beach ;  no  vessel,  with  its  fi^eight  of 
passengers  and  merchandise,  ever  attempted  to  come  into  harbor  there. 
No  greeting  of  joy  was  ever  heard  upon  that  beach,  no  word  of  far& 
well  was  exchanged  there. 
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In  tiiis  tower  Doddridge  Foster  Hved.  And  the  liglit  that  was  kep^ 
burning,  night  after  night,  year  after  year,  in  the  top-most  room,  flashed* 
mnd  ^owed,  and  shone,  and  was  seen  afiur  —  a  warning,  if  not  a  bear 
con,  that  could  not  be  hid.  The  ships  sailing  over  the  great  deep 
belield  it,  and  went  on  their  way  in  safety.  Inland,  also,  it  was  seen 
€3^  many ;  and  to  some  of  these  it  was  verily  as  a  light  of  heaven, 
trimmed  and  fed  by  no  mortal  hand.  As  a  star  they  regarded  it ;  as 
one  amonff  a  multitude  of  distant  worlds;  and  doubtless — &r .faith 
even  to  this  day  is  mighty  on  the  earth — some  dreaming  souls  went  so 
fiiT  as  to  locate  heaven  there,  in  that  imagined  planet  I 

Foster  lived  alone  in  his  study.  Books,  midtitudes  of  books,  heaps 
TxpoQ.  heaps — the  thought  of  every  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue  — 
filled  that  presence-chamber,  crowding  upon  his  solitude ;  and  all  were 
as  bis  servants.  Their  oath  of  allegiance  he  demanded,  and  it  was 
given.  For  years  that  room  had  be^  the  world  to  him.  There  the 
children  of  his  brain  had  birth ;  there  they  grew  up  to  maturity  —  a 
mighty  family  of  giant  growth ;  from  thence  many  of  them  had  found 
their  way  into  the  outer  world,  and  in  one  manner  and  another  made 
known  their  parentage ;  so  that  the  name  of  their  fiither,  of  him  who 
lived  like  a  solitary  prisoner  in  the  Bound  Tower  on  the  bleak  sea- 
beach,  was  known  far  and  wide  through  the  earth. 

Frmn  time  to  time,  a  report  to  this  efiect  had  been  swept  mysteri- 
ously, as  by  the  breath  ot  heaven  on  the  voice  of  the  waves,  into  his 
room,  encouraging  and  strengthening  him  for  labor ;  and  now  at  last 
he  had  proved  the  truth  of  it.  His  tour  through  the  country  had  been 
S(nnewhat  aftier  the  manner  of  a  conqueror's  march.  Wim  his  own 
eyes  and  ears  he  had  learned  what  manner  of  ovation  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  demred  to  render  unto  him*  And,  for  a  season,  he  was 
like  a  magician  surrounded  by  the  enchantments  of  his  art. 

When  he  went  back  into  his  solitude,  his  courage  was  renewed ;  a 
new  and  fijced  purpose  was  wedded  to  that  courage.  There  whjb  a 
mystery  of  mysteries  whicb  he  designed  to  solve.  '  Here,  too,  was  an 
immense  thought ! '   Wonderftil  monopolist !  what  would  he  do  with  it  ? 

Hitherto  Foster  had  mastered  every  impediment  and  difficulty  that 
ventured  to  present  itself  before  him.  These  had  mistaken  the  man 
when  they  proposed  their  opposition,  and,  as  if  aware  of  their  mistake, 
had  slunk  and  faded  away  fiom  before  him  like  wraiths  in  a  dream. 

Kemorselessly,  or  rather  with  Titanic  impetus  and  impulse,  had  he  rent 
asunder  bonds  of  obligation,  and  trodden  under  foot  the  mandates  of  neces- 
sity. Had  been,  indeed,  in  all  things,  a  law  unto  himself ;  obeying  his 
own  behests ;  resolutely  subjecting  all  that  was  opposing  in  his  human 
nature ;  rejoicing  in  his  freedom,  and  appointing  his  own  responsibili- 
ties.  Science  had  engrossed  him.  He  had  held  himself  to  be  beyond 
the  reacb  of  temptation,  because  he  contemplated  with  contempt  all 
the  rocks  of  ofience  against  whicb  weaker  men  stumbled ;  because  the 
gaudy  sins,  whicb  do  so  easily  beset  the  earlier  years  of  life,  had  vainly 
presented  their  attractions  to  V»iTn  Onward,  from  first  to  last,  he  had 
gone  in  his  march ;  no  beguilement,  no  allurement,  no  delusion,  no 
fancy  sufficed  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  purpose  for  a  moment. 

You  would  have  said  he  was  a  man  who  had  known  nothing  of  oxdi* 
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naiy  indiyidaal  es^periences ;  that  probably  time  had  not  ol&ied  to  him 
joy,  grief,  misfortune,  love,  enmity,  friendship,  trials,  as  to  other  men. 
For  bought,  and  thought  alone,  had  left  an  impression  upon  him. 

In  one  sense  this  was  the  truth.  In  no  real  or  true  manner  could  he 
be  said  to  have  had  an  experience  of  such  processes  and  tests  of  Provi- 
dence as  are  named  above,  because  they  came  to  him  and  upon  liim, 
and  did  not  accomplish  their  ordinary  work.  The  trials  wero  not  trials 
as  with  other  men.  They  never  produced  their  legitimate  eSett. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  wero  meroly  phenomenal ;  things  he 
might  reason  about,  but  never  intimately  know ;  words  meet  for  illus- 
tration, but  of  no  manner  of  practical  use.  Never  could  the  ground  of 
his  heart  be  enriched  by  them  as  the  hearts  of  others  aro ;  for  he  would 
not  have  it  so. 

Foster  went  back  to  his  tower  by  the  sea-side,  after  his  long  travel. 
Now,  at  last,  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  mysteries ;  now  for  the 
study  and  the  toil,  magician ! 

But  he  failed  to  £nd  the  anticipated  solitude  and  isolation. 

Since  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  child  in 
his  guardianship,  the  child  Psyche,  whom  his  friend  had  intrusted  to 
him,  Foster's  departures  and  rotums,  made  at  long,  raro  intervals,  had 
been  marked  by  no  leave-takings  and  no  welcomes  home.  But  on  this 
occasion,  most  unexpectedly,  a  greeting  did  await  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  storm  that  had  raged  all  night,  and  which,  in 
the  morning,  seemed  far  from  spent,  the  jphilosopher  set  out  on  foot 
from  the  fishing-village  ;  for  no  vehicle  oi  any  sort  could  be  obtained 
in  that  miserable  place.  From  this  point  the  Tower  was  at  least  ten 
miles  distant ;  yet  the  journey  was  performed  long  beforo  noon-day. 

Any  one  ol^rvant  of  Foster's  manner  of  proceeding  on  this  occasion, 
watchful  of  the  steady,  onward  maroh,  which  was  not,  ftom  its  begin- 
ning till  its  end,  delayed  for  an  instant,  would  have  been  enabled,  with- 
out other  aid,  to  form  an  idea  and  an  estimate  of  the  workings  of  hb 
prodigious  intellect;  swift,  strong,  and  tiroless;  undistracted,  undis- 
turbed ;  permitting  no  obstructions  in  the  way  to  his  solution  of  the 
ends  he  proposed  to  himself;  as  deaf  to  the  warnings  of  mere  prudence, 
as  blind  to  the  opposing  operations  going  on  either  at  the  right  hand  or 
on  the  left. 

The  wind  had  piled  the  snow  about  the  door  of  the  Tower,  and 
drifted  it  in  at  the  aroh.  Foster  scarcely  observed  this  as  he  pushed 
forward  unhesitatingly,  and  forced  the  heavy  door  open  beforo  him. 
Thero  were  tiny  foot-prints  in  the  snow,  but  he  did  not  perceive  them. 
He  was  at  home  agam.  This  was  the  reflection  that  engrossed  him. 
He  was  within  the  walls  of  the  old  beloved  Tower,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  waves  that  lashed  the  adjacent  rocks,  was,  to  his  ear,  as  a  recogni- 
tion and  rejoicing  chanted  by  a  mighty  choir. 

During  that  tour  ftom  which  he  was  returned,  not  a  smile  had  once 
been  visible  upon  his  face.  This  stem  placidity  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  mingled.  They  said,  What 
have  those  features  to  do  with  recording  the  ordinary  emotions  of  vul- 
gar souls  ?  they  have  other  records  to  moke.    Yet  a  very^perceptible 
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smile  rested  npcm  the  face  of  Doddridge  Foster,  as  lie  climbed  the  nar- 
zo-w  stair-case  wfaicli  wound  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  his  Tower. 

He  had  ascended  to  the  last  step.  The  key  of  the  study-door  he  car- 
ried in  his  han4,  and  toward  the  door  he  went^  as  a  lover  would  tread, 
inrlio  thought  to  clasp  his  betrothed  in  another  moment  to  his  bosom. 

Confusion !  what  could  it  mean  ? 

She  was  sitting/ a  little  maiden,  before  the  bolted  study-door,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  lord  and  master  of  the  place. 
She  looked  up,  at  him  with  the  composure  of  a  satisfied  antici- 
pation, when  he  appeared  in  sight.  She  must  have  heard  him  ascend- 
ing ;  she  must  have  heard  lum  dose  the  heavy  door  of  the  Tower 
behbid  him  when  he  came  in. 

Before  the  apparition  Foster  drew  back,  startled,  in  s[dte  of  himself. 
It  was  very  evident  that  the  last  thing  he  had  anticipated  was  intrusion 
of  any  sort  in  his  remote  and  isolated  Tower. 

After  a  moment's  silent  survey,  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  commanding 
that  it  would  have  electrified  an  army, '  Stand  up ! ' 

The  girl  instantly  obeyed  ;  and  as  she  stood  up,  steadily  she  met  and 
returned  his  glance.  Evidently  there  was  courage  equal  to  his  in  the 
being  who  had  thus  c<»ne  in  the  way  of  Doddridge  Foster. 

Aud  again,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  man  was  startled.  He  shuddered 
36  he  looked  upon  the  intruder.  A  tender-hearted  woman  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  weep  before  a  spectacle  of  misery  so  deplorable ; 
a  coward  would  have  rushed  away  out  of  her  sight,  declaring  that  he 
had  seen  a '  goblin  damned ; '  a  stony  heart  would  have  thrust  her 
aside,  with  an  oath,  and  bidden  her  '  begone  for  a  monstrous  imperti- 
nence ! ' 

As  to  Foster,  he  shuddered  as  he  gazed  silently  upon  her,  and  his 
great  eyes  seemed  to  dilate  with  the  gazing. 

Definmed  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  that  the  great  wonder 
was  how  she  ever  managed  to  move  at  all,  and  especially  how  she  had 
been  able  to  ascend  those  narrow  winding-stairs ;  her  nakedness  only 
half-covered  by  the  rags  of  clothes  she  wore ;  the  black  hair  floating 
wildly  over  her  shoulders,  in  tangled,  matted  masses,  as  if  never  a  hand 
had  smoothed  them  ;  such  was  &e  strange  object  —  the  hideous  mon- 
stronty,  he  pronounced  it  —  that  met  Doddridge  Foster  at  his  study- 
door. 

'  What  may  thiynean  ?  '  he  demanded. 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  unless  one  was  conveyed  in  the  sudden 
glancing  of  her  eyes  from  the  questioner  to  the  key  which  he  swung 
upon  his  finger. 

*  Why  are  you  here  ?  who  are  you  ?  '  he  asked,  contemplating  her 
calmly ;  for  Foster  was  now  himself  again  —  self-possessed,  inflexible. 

'  I  am  Psyche,'  said  the  maiden,  slowly,  steadily  meeting  the  gaze  of 
her  questioner.  The  vcHce  was  harsh  and  bold,  yet  there  was  in  it  a 
tone,  not  heard  but  felt,  that  inspired  a  torturing  longing  and  a  regret ; 
that  aroused  a  ghostly  recollection  in  the  mind  of  Doddridge  Foster. 
Psyche  indeed ! 

For  a  moment,  she  who  called  herself  so  was  subjected  to  a  glance, 
terrible  in  its  scrutiny,  that  seemed  to  discover  every  secret  of  her 
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being ;  bat  then,  as  if  convinced  that  theie  was  no  lecogpoitiQn  to  be 
made,  and  as  if  consoled  and  quieted  by  the  conviction,  he  ooolly  asked : 

'Well,  and  what  is  that  to  me? ' 

Ah !  he  would  not  have  believed,  even  though  one  had  risen  &an 
the  dead. 

*  Psyche,'  she  said  again,  and  that  was  all  she  said. 

Foster  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  smile  not  after  the  similitude  of  the 
radiance  that  illuminated  his  face  as  he  entered  the  Tower  and  began 
to  climb  the  stairs.    There  was  bitterness  and  mocking  in  it. 

'  What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  are  you  here?  I  comprehend  your 
answer  very  well.  Your  name  is  Peyche,  you  say.  A  pretty  name 
enough ;  (pity  it  were  not  more  significant,  though ! )  But  what  do 
you  want  here  ?    Who  sent  you  ?    What  have  I  to  do  with  thee ! ' 

She  shivered  with  the  cold  ;  she  strove  to  wrap  herself  in  the  rags 
of  clothes  she  wore ;  vain  effort !  Wondering,  she  looked  upon  him. 
Was  it  true  that  he  did  not  understand  her?  All  she  said  was, 
*  Psyche!' 

The  wind  rushed  wildly  up  the  stair-way.  It  was  a  piercing  blast ; 
so  keen,  and  so  intensely  cold,  that  Foster  also  shivered.  With  delibe- 
ration he  turned  away  m>m  the  girl,  applied  the  key  noisekssly,  turned 
it  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  swung  open  before  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  creature  also  advanced,  and  when 
Foster  crossed  the  threshold,  she  quietly  followed  him. 

He  observed  her,  but  said  nothmg ;  he  apparently  was  not  even  an- 
noyed; a  charitable  impulse  actuated  him.  She  is  a  lunatic,  he 
mused ;  and  to  expose  her  to  a  storm  like  this  would  be  murderons. 
But  what  he  designed  to  do  with  her  was  beyond  conjecture.  As  he 
walked  through  &e  room  to  the  fire-place,  he  seemed  intent  on  one 
thing  only —  tiie  kindling  of  a  fire  there.  Small  sticks  of  wood  were 
lying  on  the  irons,  ready  for  the  match.  Foster  had  laid  them  there  with 
his  own  hands,  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  from  home ;  thinking, 
as  he  did  so,  of  the  delight  with  which  he  should  kindle  them  wheit 
his  pilgrimage  was  over  and  he  returned.  The  pilgrimage  was  over ; 
but  as  to  the  inward  delight  anticipated — had  he  it  ? 

One  match  after  another  he  drew  across  the  rough  stone-hearth,  in 
vain.  A  sulphurous  smoke  was  all  he  got  for  Us  pains.  It  was  only 
with  the  last  match  in  the  box  that  the  fire  was  kindled. 

This  done,  Foster  turned  impatiently  away,  and  ^tting  down  in  his 
arm-chair  before  the  writing-desk,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  papeis 
left  there  by  him  when  he  went  awav.  And  the  thread  of  thought 
that  occupied  him  on  the  morning  of  departure  was  taken  up  onoe 
more.    Its  tangled  condition  absorl^  him. 

Plainly,  Psyche  was  forgotten.  Noiselessly,  unobserved,  she  crqpt 
up  to  the  fire-place,  and  knelt  down  on  the  hearth,  spreading  her  skele- 
ton-like hands  above  the  feeble  blaze  that  flickered  a  warning  of  its 
intention  to  go  out.  With  evident  anxiety  and  indecision  she  watched 
the  flame.  Presently  she  bent  down  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  whifiT,  and 
instantly  there  was  a  roaring  in  the  chimney  that  stifled  the  sound  of 
the  wind  there  ;  and  the  fire  crackled  and  glowed,  and  a  grateful  heat 
came  out  into  the  room,  and  filled  it. 
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He  had  fallen  at  once  into  the  old  attitude,  and  his  face  wore  the  old 
expression — that  of  a  weaiy,  heavy-laden  mortal,  unconsciously  re- 
JOTcing  and  glorying  in  the  hurden  and  its  weariness,  because  these 
^were  his  stars  of  honor,  his  significant  badge,  his  title  to  the  royal  name 
of  thinking,  sentient  man. 

Foster  had  quite  forgotten  the  guest  in  his  study  ;  but  a  thought  of  her 
Mras  recalled  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  fire-light  in  the  little  room,  and 
tlie  sound  of  the  crackling  wood  and  roaring  flame ;  for  usually  the  fire 
smouldered  on  his  hearth,  making  no  such  commotion  in  the  chimney  as 
this. 

The  strangeness  of  her  presence  .there,  and  of  her  action,  what  might 
it  signify !  As  he  asked  himself  the  question,  Foster  turned  to  look 
upon  the  creature  who  called  herself  bjr  that  name,  who  proclaimed 
her  hideous  self  as  the  bearer  of  the  dear  name  once  so  oflen  heard  in 
that  study  in  the  Tower. 

She  was  sitting  upon  the  hearth.  Her  soiled  and  wounded  feet, 
pressed  close  against  tiie  iron  bars,  were  apparently  as  unaffected  by  the 
flame,  whose  red  light  fell  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
stone.  Her  hands  were  folded  upon  her  knees  ;  her  bright  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  flame  that  wreathed  upward  from  the 
wood.  Struige  sight  to  see  in  that  place.  Foster  could  hardly  credit 
the  vision  before  Imn. 

The  veiy  instant  that  he  turned  to  look  upon  her,  the  creature  seemed  to 
be  under  a  magnetic  influence.  She  appeared  to  be  conscious  that  his 
mind  was  searching  into  the  mystery  of  her  being,  and  of  her  being 
there.  *  And  this,  although  she  was  at  the  moment  gazing  intently  upon 
the  fire,  and  not  on  him.  She  must  have  felt  his  glance,  she  could  not 
see  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  minutest  ray  of  light  streaming 
in  at  some  crevice  of  a  darkened  chamber  makes  itself  felt  most  pain- 
fiilly  by  the  patient,  whose  bandaged  eyes  could  not  by  any  possibility 
discern  it.    • 

And  now  once  more  Foster  asked,  not  unconsciously,  but  with  the 
evident  intention  of  going  deeper  into  the  matter  than  he  had  done 
before: 

•  What  is  your  i^ame  ?  * 
'Psyche,'  ihe  again  replied. 

^Druly  there  was  something  remarkable  in  this  steadfast  repetition  of 
the  name,  this  unvarying  iteration.  The  momentary  suspicion  of  her 
sanity  had  now  passed.  Foster  could  not  but  perceive  how  the  word 
was  uttered,  an  echo  could  not  have  been  a  more  perfect  response  to 
his  tone  and  manner.  Nothing  child-like,  either  of  impatience  or  of 
mirth,  was  there  in  the  answer ;  she  gave  it  with  a  certain  confidence 
of  conviction  that  in  this  way  she  would,  on  the  whole,  be  best  under- 
stood. 

He  must  go  on  fieurther  if  he  would  induce  her  to  do  so.  The  intelli- 
gence speaking  horn  her  face  told  him  that  she  was  not  only  a  sane  being, 
but  one  who  understood  all  that  related  to  herself,  and  would  reveal  it 
if  he  only  asked  wisely. 

And  he  said : 

*  You  will  at  least  now  teU  me  why  you  are  here.     SincQ  you  have 
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come  into  my  tower,  you  will  not  refuse  to  give  me  your  reason  for  so 
doing.  I  do  not  wish  to  attribute  an  impropriety  or  an  impertinence  to 
you.     Give  me  an  explanation.' 

There  was  something  in  Psyche's  manner  that  rebuked  the  last  words 
as  he  spoke  them.     Foster^s  pity  seemed  roused. 

'  I  am  an  orphan.  I  have  no  home.  If  you  will  not  be  my  father, 
and  let  me  live  here  with  you,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  will  not 
trouble  you.' 

It  was  a  passionless  entreaty,  but  wonderfully  it  moved  him  who  lis- 
tened to  it ;  yet  she  who  made  it,  though  Foster  gathered  from  her  gaze 
that  she  had  all  to  win,  nothing  td  lose,  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances have  been  more  calm. 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  but  Foster  made  none.  He  seemed  to  be 
struck  dumb  with  horror  by  her  words.  Though  there  was  something 
really  beautiful  in  the  expression  of  her  wan  face,  as  she  mutely  gazed 
upon  him  after  she  had  spoken,  it  escaped  his  notice ;  he  only  saw 
the  repulsive  object  that  crouched  upon  the  hearth.  Mechanically,  but 
with  loathing  in  his  accent,  he  repeated, '  Father !    Home ! ' 

And  he  sat  and  looked  upon  her,  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
drunk  in  poison  through  his  eyes,  he  became  so  greatly  agitated.  Finally 
his  lips  parted,  with  a  convulsive  efibrt  they  parted. 

'  Cfo ! '  he  said,  pointing  toward  the  door. 

The  girl  arose.  '  Where  shall  I  go  ?  I  told  you  the  truth,  and  will 
you  cast  me  off?    I  have  no  other  home.' 

There  she  stood  before  him ;  he  must  enforce  his  command  or  it 
would  not  be  obeyed.  There  she  stood  ;  as  fixed  a  fact  as  Doddridge 
Foster  had  ever  dealt  with.  He  might  have  thrust  her  forth  with  a 
single  motion ;  and,  indeed,  ht  an  instant  this  seemed  to  be  his  purpose. 
But  then  his  humanity  interposed ;  he  also  arose.  He  began  to  pace 
the  room  in  silence,  and  now  his  face,  agitated  as  it  was,  betrayed  no 
hostile  purpose  toward  her. 

As  he  walked  and  thought,  she  was  again  forgotten ;  though  like  a 
shadow  on  his  mind  she  lingered,  and  like  a  heavy  weight  upon  his 
brain,  he  had  lost  sight  of  her. 

All  that  night,  and  until  sun-rise,  Foster's  ceaseless  tread  up  and 
down  the  study-chamber  might  have  been  heard.  He  never  pau^, 
even  for  a  second.  A  pendidum  could  not  move  with  greater  exact- 
ness and  regularity.  Just  so  many  steps  in  so  much  space.  He  vaiied 
not  in  a  single  round.  Even  this  precision  was  characteristic  of  Fos- 
ter ;  it  was  always  the  sign  of  mental  agitation.  The  greater  his  intel- 
lectual excitement,  the  calmer,  the  more  placid  was  the  outer  man. 
And  to  more  thorough  agitation  than  shook  his  whole  being  this  night 
the  philosopher  had  never  been  subjected.  Strange  was  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  those  two  exquisite  words,  *  Home  ; '  *  Father.'  They  reopened 
a  sepulchre  long  since  sealed,  and  a  buried  thought  had  its  untunely 
resurrection.  . 

'  Home  I '  '  Father ! '  years  ago  in  that  very  place,  in  that  isolated 
abode,  that  study,  where  sluixlows  lurked  for  ever,  heavy  and  solemn 
even  at  noon-day,  there,  yea^  ago,  another  child,  his  Psyche,  indeed, 
had  used  such  words  as  those  i^  reference  to  himself ;  the^daringL  dar- 
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ling,  goilelefls  creature,  who  had  been  his  heart's  child  in  those  distant 
days,  which  now  for  years  had  been  forgotten. 

A  friend  had  consigned  her  to  his  charge,  intrusted  her  to  his  guard* 
ianship,  in  the  confident  hope  that  he  would  be  to  her  now  more  than 
a  protector.  She  was  given  him  to  do  with  as  he  would,  so  confidently 
did  his  firiend  rely  upon  Foster's  judgment  and  his  justice. 

The  thinker  thought  of  these  things  now.  In  what  a  connection  I 
Ah !  this  maiden  who  had  come,  calling  her  poor  monstrous  self  by  that 
sweet  name,  looking  to  him  for  safety  and  protection,  was  hardly  the 
one  to  remind  of  a  vision  bright  as  Foster  now  recalled  of  the  little 
child — the  fairy  butterfly  he  used  to  call  her,  and  a  world  of  meaning 
he  attached  to  the  name — who  was  the  angelic  companion  of  hu 
youth. 

More  striking,  startling  contrast  was  never  presented  to  man's  mind 
than  this  between  the  Psyche,  as  she  called  herself,  and  that  lost  child 
over  whom  he  was  once  tiie  rightful  guardian  ! 

A  sudden  smile  over-spread  the  fiice  of  Foster  as  he  thought  upon  her. 
'  I  remember  her,'  he  said,  speaking  aloud  unconsciously.  (If  he  had  but 
looked  on  the  stranger  Psydie  as  he  said  it  I)  *  She  was  more  precious 
even  than  I  thought.  Too  like  the  rest,  but  I  would  have  made  her 
very  diflerent  Her  eyes  I  seem  to  see  looking  upon  me  at  tiiis  moment 
as  ihej  once  looked.  What  an  infinitude  of  truth  was  in  them  !  Her 
every  feature  was  a  goroel.  How  magnificently  would  I,  as  her  des- 
tiny, which  I  could  not  have  failed  to  be,  how  splendidly  would  I  have 
developed  her !  The  tender,  loving  heart  would  have  learned  to  draw 
out  the  pure  gold  firom  its  instinctive  tenderness.  Its  dross  should  have 
become  so  apparent  to  her  young  eyes  that  its  renunciation  would  never 
have  appeared  to  her  a  samfice,  as  the  young,  if  called  to  yield  it  up, 
do  invariably  deem  it.  And  with  her  quick  perceptions  and  powers  of 
combination,  she  would  inevitably  have  perceived  the  laws  of  the  creat- 
ive fisusulty ;  she  would  have  appeared  and  been  recognized  as  the  poe- 
sessor  of  hi^est  genius,  among  those  whose  sovereign  faculty  it  is  to 
create.' 

The  smile  apparent  on  his  face  when  he  began  to  speak,  vanished  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  a  profound  sadness  filled  its  place. 
Foster  irew  himself  up,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  shape  which  the  recol- 
lection was  now  taking.  But  as  it  loomed  before  him,  coming  up  morc^ 
and  more  distinctly  into  sight  in  all  its  proportions,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
again  within  himself  In  vain  I  He  could  not  tower  above,  he  could 
not  shrink  away  firom  the  r^oiembrance.  It  held  him  fast.  There 
was  a  fiiscination  in  it  that  he  could  not  withstand. 

Clearly,  distinctly  appeared  before  him  the  efibrts  and  the  days.  He 
saw  how  the  thought  (the  temptation,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
deem  it  a  temptation)  had  rooted  and  flourished  within  him ;  the 
thought  whereon  he  placed  the  child,  establishing  her  thus  upon  a  level 
with  his  own  highest  self,  by  which  act  he  was  enabled  to  deal  with 
her  according  to  his  will. 

Aye,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  reason  to  well  remember  her,  else  had 
not  the  remembrance  so  aflected  him.  Well  he  recollected  the  efiectb 
of  his  first  attempt  to  unfold,  after  his  own  deftire,  the  nature  intrusted 
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to  hiB  caxe.  How  he  expanded  her  mind  with  the  ideas  of  fireedom, 
while  he  fastened  upon  her  tender,  fragile  fi>nn  the  chains  and  the  ydce 
of  slavery.  He  remembered  the  davs  when  in  silence  he  awaited  the 
resolt ;  while  she,  imprisoned  by  lum  in  a  dungeon  of  utter  dariaiees, 
was  preserved  alive  by  morseb  such  as  he  well  inow  would  have  had 
the  efiect  to  destroy  her  but  for  the  associated  influence  of  his  mere 
words,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  He  re- 
membered also  the  high  hopes  and  resolves  with  which  he  was  exalted 
when  he  looked  upon  this  famished,  chain-laden  child,  this  *  butterfly 
of  being,'  and  proceeded  to  arouse  her  to  an  altogether  new  life,  that 
in  its  development  should  prove  to  the  world  what  is  that  true  life  to 
which  mortals  are  ordained ;  to  whose  realities,  capacities,  and  possibili- 
ties they  are  now  as  dead,  universally,  because  they  will  not  listen  to 
the  message  of  revelation  which  every  breath  of  wind  brings  of  a  ne- 
cessity it  camvit  avoid  when  it  has  once  passed  through  the  branches  of 
that  fair  tree  of  knowledge  which  standi  from  eternity '  fast  by  the 
stzeam  of  life.' 

He  remembered,  also — how  weQ  did  he  remember  I — that  fearful 
night  in  which  he  was  fortifying  himself  for  this  great  work  ;  hisrefleo- 
tions  in  those  silent  watches  as  to  the  manner  of  his  future  proceedings 
in  her  regard ;  well  did  he  remember  them  all. 

But  it  was  with  these  things  that  his  reminiscences  in  respect  to 
Psyche  ended.  Here  his  memory  faltered.  Thus  far  had  he  gone 
when  —  when  what  ?     He  could  not  answer  himself  that  question. 

How  long  the  swoon  of  that  night  lasted,  Foster  never  knew ;  for  it 
.was  while  he  thought  of  the  child  that  a  sudden  daikness  swept  before 
his  eyes.  It  filled  the  study,  and,  to  all  intents,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  world.  This  was  all  he  knew  about  it,  except  that  when 
his  unassisted  reason  came  again  to  consciousness,  it  was  night  still,  or 
again,  and  a  dismal  foreboding,  like  the  shadow  of  a  night-mare,  was 
tormenting  him.  For  this,  &e  day-light,  when  it  came,  entirely  ac- 
counted.    Psyche,  the  child,  was  gone. 

Of  the  search  he  made  for  her  all  that  day,  and  during  many  a  suc- 
ceeding day,  throughout  the  tower,  up  and  down  the  beach  ;  of  the  hours 
of  watching  spent  upon  the  sands,  while  the  tide  came  in ;  the  anxious 
and  eager  inquiry  of  his  glance  directed  to  the  heavily-rolling  waves, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  at  length  bear  inland  the  burden  of  her 
*tiny  form ;  of  all  this  Doddridge  Foster  never  spoke  to  mortal  man  or 
woman. 

And  no  one  guessed  his  loss*  Althou^  some  of  the  most  observing 
of  the  people,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Tower  study- 
light  as  a  star  of  heaven,  were  prone  to  say  at  this  time,  with  great 
anxiety,  that  there  were  waverings  and  palings  of  the  light,  which 
made  them  greatly  fear  it  was  about  to  disappear  from  the  midst  of  the 
celestial  constellations  I  No  one  called  Foster  to  account  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  Us  charge.  But,  within  him,  was  there  no  airaignment, 
no  conviction  ?    Why  ask  ? 

Rather,  why  not  vak  ?  Is  it  of  those  secrets  revealed  only  in  '  the 
abodes  where  the  etomal  are  ? '  Doth  not  the  Spirit  bear  witness  with 
our  spirit  in  a  manner  that  gives  revelation  of  the  secret  of  the  heart 
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.._  hflie !  The  deed  done  in  the  body»  in  the  body  prodaimB  itielf ; 
yes,  Terily,  to  such  manner  of  eyes  as  inllarkened  chambera,  with  wraps 
and  bandages  shading  those  poor  (»rbs,  can  yet  detect  the  feeble  lay  that 
darts  in  thioogh  a  crevice  so  minute  tiiat '  the  spider's  most  attenuated 
thread'  oould  not  be  drawn  through  it. 

Most  flingulaily  now,  as  he  recalled  all  this  experience  of  his  earlier 
years,  was  Foster  afiected  by  it.  Point  by  point,  stage  by  stage,  feeling 
by  feeling,  he  lived  it  over ;  as  a  whole  he  regarded  it,  and  as  a  whole 
he  wondered  over  it  And  this  was  its  and  his  conclusion ;  the  event 
of  her  disappearance  could  not  afiect  him  now  as  it  had  done ;  not  in 
the  same  way,  if  in  any  way. 

It  had  been  Foster's  mental  halnt  to  regard  his  experiments  with 
Pbyche  as  a  failure ;  now  he  beheld  them  in  another  light.  Failure ! 
how  could  he  ever  have  conceded  it  f 

The  tennination  was  not  such  as  he  had  anticipated,  most  true ;  yet, 
now  that  he  understood  it  as  it  really  was,  must  he  not  acknowledge 
that  the  result  was  precisely  that  fit  which  he  had  aimed!  More 
mightily  than  he  suspected,  he  had  worked.  It  was  the  very  result  he 
had  sought,  only  accomplished  in  a  larger  compass,  swe^,  degree,  than 
he  had  hoped  rar  or  dreamed  of.  He  had  struck  to  a  deeper  depth  of 
truth  than  he  had  dared  to  believe,  or  even  suspect 

Thinking  this,  Foster  stopped  in  his  walk,  and  looked  on  the  strange 
creature  who  also  called  herself  Psyche.  He  looked  with  the  eyes  of 
momzng,  and  through  the  light  of  morning,  also,  for  day-light  was  in 
the  room.  What  should  he  dp  vidth  her  f  Evidently  he  was  asking  of 
himself  this  question.  ^ 

No  harshness  of  scn:^y  -Mls  now  visible  in  the  glance.  His  voice 
was  milder  than  it  had  been  heretofore  when  he  addressed  her.  Pa- 
tiently through  all  those  hours  she  had  waited  till  he  should  pass  sen- 
tence upon  her ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  know  that  her  hour  was  come. 
But  even  now  that  the  conviction  affected  her  in  any  way  was  not  to 
be  gathered  firom  her  attitude  or  glance. 

'  If  you  remain  here  vdiat  will  follow  f '  asked  he. 

'  I  shall  not  starve,  nor  die  of  cold.  I  shall  have  a  father  and  a 
home,'  she  replied. 

Af^tm  Foster  smiled.  It  was  such  a  smile  as  his  face  had  not  WGni 
for  years ;  more  genial,  less  suggestive  of  disagreeable  consequences,  less 
like  a  thread  of  fire  darting  amid  black  thunder-clouds. 

'What  will  my  gain  be  9 '  he  asked. 

'  Psyche,'  she  replied. 

'  Semain,'  said  Foster ;  '  but  if  you  trouble  me '  he  did  not 

finish  the  answer  even  by  a  significant  glance.  He  turned  away  from 
her,  and  again  sat  down  before  his  desk.  To  the  unravelling  of  the 
thought!  To  the  solution  of  the  mystery!  0  magician  I  With  a 
faint  ciy  of  joy  the  maiden  fell  down  before  him.  But  she  said  not  a 
word.  Both  the  motion  and  the  afler-silence  were  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  Foster.  She  was  wisdom  itself,  this  Psyche  I  And  had 
it  not  been  evermore  wisdom,  not  beauty,  as  dissociated  fix)m  that, 
which  he  sou^t ! 

They  would  get  oa  well  togethra.    Doubtless.    And  he  was  glad 
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that  he  had  not  driren  her  from  his  tower,  in  the  first  inhospitahle  im- 
pulse of  his  surprise.  * 

For  three"  days,  the  storm,  which  had  accompanied  Foster  on  his 
return  home,  raged  along  that  coast  as  it  had  never  done  iSefore.  It 
was  tenifie.  The  mighty  waves  swept  inland,  and  dashed  up  against 
the  tower,  and  over  it  they  dashed  ;  yet  the  walls  shook  not  before  the 
furious  intent  for  its  destruction  thus  manifested.  Upon  the  beach  they 
broke,  depositing  there  a  most  significant  burden  of  shattered  timbers 
and  spars,  ropes,  and  fragments  of  sail-cloth ;  these  things  told  their 
own  story  of  ship-wreck,  ruin,  and  probable  death. 

In  those  days  the  heavens  were  shrouded  ;  the  sun  never  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  upon  earth,  neither  in  his  rising,  nor  in  his  setting,  nor  at 
noon-day.  Floods  of  rain  and  clouds  of  snow  alternately  descended  ; 
and  continually  Euroclydon  wa^  proclaiming  himself  the  mightj^  inid- 
sible  storm-wind.  But  through  all  this  convulsion,  the  light  m  the 
study  of  the  tower  burned  brightly,  and  they  who  were  wont  to  watch 
its  shining  in  the  East,  said  joyfully  to  one  another, '  Behold  it !  behold 
it !  No  burning  star,  no  meteor  ever  gave  light  like  this.  It  is  eternal, 
like  its  maker ;  it  is  a  heavenly  beacon  indeed  I ' 

And  Doddridge  Foster,  in  tiiat  study,  during  those  three  days,  did 
work  a  work  which  no  man  then  regarded,  but  which  was  to  perish 
never  from  the  records  that  are  made  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Every 
mental  faculty  which  he  possessed  was  in  concentrated  operation.  He 
was  bringing  all  to  bear  mightily  on  one  object,  one  design — that  only 
accomplished  I  but  he  was  not  looking  beyond  that  time.  0  magician ! 
thou,  indeed,  wast  working  mightily  !    ^ 

Psyche,  the  deformity,  sat  b^de  him,  and  called  him  '  father/  and 
he  never  rebuked  her.  When  she  spoke  he  made  answer ;  when  she 
was  silent,  he  led  her  into  speech  again.  This  all  might  have  been 
easUy  misconstrued;  might  have  been  attributed  to  a  kind  impulse  ope- 
rating even  during  the  preoccupation  of  mind :  but  he  called  her  '  my 
child  ! '  he  smiled  J^n  her !  Those  were  tokens  of  favor  that  could 
not  be  mistaken.  What !  the  filthy  person  arrayed  in  the  tattered  gar- 
ments, the  monstrous  presentment  that  saluted  him  on  his  return  from 
thetower!  <  Child  ?'  smiling  npon  her  ?  Ah !  bat  a  change  had  been 
wrought ;  the  loathsome  evidences  of  neglect  and  wretchedness  were 
removed  ;  Foster  had  covered  her  nakedness  wifh  some  of  his  own  gar- 
ments ;  and  upon  her  breast  she  wore  a  dazzling  ornament  of  gems 
and  precious  metal,  which  in  former  times  the  littie  lost  child  used  to 
wear.  The  tangled,  matted  hair  was  brought  to  order ;  the  Psyche 
drank  from  Foster's  cup,  she  ate  firom  his  duh ;  she  was  verily  as  his 
child.  But  the  deformity  was  not  removed  ;  a  slight  outer  change  was 
all  that  the  guardian  had  effected.    Alas !  how  i£ght  it  viras ! 

During  those  momentous  days  afler  he  had  formed  his  resolution,  the 
cruel  deformity  of  the  maiden  had  much  troubled  him.  He  examined 
books  that  treated  learnedly  on  such  cases,  he  reflected,  he  speculated 
profoundly,  and  then  he  planned  a  great  experiment. 

But  days  went  on,  and  the  actual  deed  in  her  behalf  was  not  done. 
Foster  was  content  to  have  her  by  his  side,  to  listen  to  her  words,  those 
strange  words,  so  new,  so  hitherto  unutterable,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
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He  lesnmed  his  wonted  labois,  and  soon.was  abeorbed  in  tkem.  What 
a  help-mate  had  he  heie !  How  subtly  Psyche  comprehended  all  he 
-would  fain  do ;  how  fully  and  freely  she  enteied  into  those  labora  I 
Her  presence  communicated  a  new  energy  and  yigor  to  his  arguments, 
and  enlarged  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  speculations ;  for  she  seemed  to 
behold  truth  with  a  clearer  eye,  and  to  grasp  it  with  a  firmer  hand 
thfm  he. 

It  was  wonderful.  He  had  looked  for  ignorance  which  he  was  to 
enlighten — for  weakness  that  he  might  strengthen;  but  he  found 
he  had  no  need.  If  in  any  respect  he  was  the  teacher,  in  a  much 
deeper,  in  a  far-reaching  sense,  was  he  the  taught.  He  cheated  him- 
sell  with  an  emotion  of  pity,  and  no  socmer  had  he  done  this  than 
the  pity  was  lost  in  a  passionate  admiration.  Falsehood  ?  Defi>rmity  ? 
She  was  the  princess  of  truth !  She  was  a  queen  of  beauty  I  She  was 
all  loveliness  to  him,  and  he  loved  her  as  he  had  never  loved  the  loveher 
child.  No  gay  and  fluttering  butterfly  she ;  but  a  royal  eagle,  with 
the  unblenching  eye  that  could  gaze  upon  the  noon-day  sun,  uid  with 
the  voice  of  the  nightingale.  She  became  the  spring  of  all  his  mental 
action.  Well  might  he  give  to  her  the  name  she  claimed  ;  well  might 
he  call  her  his  Psyche  I 

He  was  her  amanuensis;  nothing  higher,  nothing  better.  Oh! 
marvellous  three  days ;  what  wondrous  things  ye  wrought ! 

Never  dreaming,  teacher,  sage,  illuminator,  prophet,  that  he  in  turn 
was  become  a  slave,  a  beggar ;  and  that  the  last  Psyche  with  whom 
he  had  to  do  was  working  vengeance  on  him.  Never  dreaming  that 
his  little  lost  one  had  come  back  in  this  hideous  shape  to  tyrannize  over 
her  old  master ;  never  suspecting  that  the  empire  of  the  tower,  and  its 
sovereignty,  were  no  longer  in  his  hands,  but  in  hers  I  Marvellous  ma- 
gician! daring  Prometheus!  the  chains  are  upon  thee;  a  vulture  is 
destroying  thee,  and  thou  knowest  it  not ! 

Never  dreaming  that  an  angel  of  judgment,  writing  a  record  against 
his  name,  added  this  as  the  sum  of  Uie  testimony : 

*  Better  were  it  for  that  man  had  he  never  been  bam  ;*  because,  for 
all  the  ages  of  eternity,  his  Psyche  was  undone !  His  soul  delivered 
over  to  the  torments  of  its  choice  —  to  the  bewildering  enigma  which 
he  should  never,  never  solve !  o.  a 


L08T1      LOST! 


LonI  Io8tI  ftbentflstrae 

As  erer  throbbed  on  earth. 
T  is  gone— ud  eaeh  departlDg  boar 

Teaches  anew  Its  worth. 
Lostl  losti  aloTeaspnre 

As  ever  came  ttom  Mtrem. 
I  threw  the  sem  unheeded  by. 

Nor  prlied  it  when  t  was  giren. 

Loetl  loetl  aO troth,  all poMse, 

All  strength  on  which  u>  lean. 
When  storms  assail,  and  tempests  lower 

Across  life's  wintry  scene. 
O  hearti  as  tme,  as  fbnd 

Asharoanhewrtoonldbel       * 
O  love  I  so  wond'roos  in  its  power 

And  broad  inflnityl 
PhUadaDMa.  Dec.  11.  ISM. 


O  Faith  I  throogh  whose  dear  eye 
I  raised  my  own  to  OodI 

0  arm  of  human  strength  I  to  guide 
0*er  life's  uncertain  road! 

Ye  all  919  gone,  and  stormy  cloudy 

Gather  abore  my  head,  / 

Until  I  scarce  can  raise  my  eyes  / 

From  graves  around  mo  spread ; 

Where  perished  Joys  lie  stiU  and  oold, 

By  early  bUghongs  crossed ; 
Where  the  wind  howls,  through  leafleas  trees, 

The  heart's  dirge,  Lost  I  ^1  lostj  , 

Lost,  lost  to  me  through  W»»^,;C  ^OOQ  C 

But,  weary,  tompeet-tost,  ^/^^^^g^^ 

1  see  A  haveu  fiff  beyond. 
Whose  hope  Is  n^ar  lost. 

Faioiic  B.  Waltcut. 
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THE.  FOREST      WALK. 


The  autumn  woods  were  all  a-glow, 
Ab  down  a  moasy  pa^  I  strayed ; 

A  gentle  fonn  was  at  my  side, 
JL  lair  white  aim  on  mine  was  laid. 


A  perftoned  haze  filled  all  the  air, 
And  priest-like  seemed  the  solemn  trees, 

Waving  their  boughs,  like  out-stretched  anna, 
And  spreading  moense  on  Uie  breeze. 


The  gentle  breeze  moved  through  the  wood, 
And  shook  sweet  music  sofUj  round : 

And  &int  upon  our  charm^  ears 
Fell  the  young  brooklet's  *;inirimg  sound. 


Upon  this  brooklet's  grassy  bank, 

Where  firing^  gentians  bent  and  smiled, 
We  paused,  and  talked  in  those  low  tones 

The  stillness  fhun  our  lips  beguiled. 

V. 

We  talked  of  days  and  years  gone  by; 

What  fKends  had  said,  what  some  had  done ; 
And  then  our  voices  grew  more  low, 

And  softly  spoke  of  dear  ones  gone. 

VI. 

Her  voice  was  still,  as  stopped  by  teara^ 

And  silence  filled  the  forest  gay. 
Save  when  the  brooklet's  limpid  stream 

Broke  o'er  the  pebbles  on  its  way : 

vn. 

Save  when  the  many-oolored  leaves 

Were  rostled  by  the  sighing  breeze^ 
And  low-toned  whispers  seemed  to  sound 

Beep  in  among  the  columned  tree& 

vm. 

said,  'I  would  my  autumn  days 
Would  turn  my  life-long  deeds  to  gold ; 
That,  like  the  sun,  some  well-known  fiioe 
Would  brighten  mine  when  I  am  old. 

n. 

*  That  like  this  ligfaUy-moving  breeee, 

Soft  hands  would  wander  o'er  my  brow ;       r^  r\r\n\r> 
And  sweet-eyed  fiices  snule  in  mine^     g itized  by  V^  O Og  IL 
As  these  wild-flowers  are  smiling  now.' 
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I  saw  her  turn  her  head  awaj, 
I  saw  the  red  fltish  on  her  &ce ; 

I  took  tier  trembling  hand  in  mine, 
And  tamed  toward  me  her  tearM  gaea 


'And  diall  yonn  be  tha*  well-kxkown  &oe?' 
I  said,  while  J07  leaped  in  mj  breast : 

'What  antomn-daya  shall  rival  ours?* 
Her  head  was  leaning  on  that  breast 


O  satmrni-leaTeB  I  that  bomed  and  ^wed; 

Obnx^etl  singing  on  your  way, 
O  fringed  gentian  I  decked  with  smiles, 

How  I  recall  that  aatomn  dajl 


TOWN      AND      RURAL      HUMBUGS. 

When  Philip,  King  pf  Maoedcm,  had  made  preparatioiis  to  maich 
against  the  Corinthians,  the  latter,  though  ntterly  incapable  of  coping 
with  that  sagadona  ai^d  powacfbl  monarch,  af^cted  to  make  great 
efibrts  at  defence  with  a  view  to  resist  him.  JDiogenes,  who  took  great 
delight  in  ridiculing  snch  follies  as  he  was  too  proud  to  indulge  in  him- 
self, or  did  not  happen  to  have  a  taste  for,  (began  to  roU  about  his  tub 
in  &  bustling  and  ezdted  manner,  thus  denying  )the  idle  hurry  and  silly 
show  of  oppositiim  by  which  the  feeble  Corinthians  were  trying  to 
deceive  thomselYeB  or  PhiUp  into  a  belief  that  he  had  something  to  fear 
£rom  them. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  a  certain  Yankee  Diogenes,  that  there  are  not  m^ 
tubs  rolled  about  now-anlays ;  for  the  world,  in  his  estimation,  never  con- 
tained more  bustling,  shadow-pursuing  Corinthians,  than  at  the  present 
time. 

A  ConcOTd  philosoj^r,  or  modem  Diogenes,  who  has  an  eye  of  acute 
penetration  in  loddng  out  upon  the  world,  discovered  bo  much  aimless 
and  £x)lish  bustle,  such  a  disproportion  of  shams  to  realities,  that  his 
inclination  or  self-respect  would  not  permit  l^im  to  participate  in  them ; 
so  he  buih  himself  in  the  woods,  on  the  banksof  a  pond  of  pure  water — 
deep  enough  for  drowning  purposes  if  the  bean-crcm  failed  —  a  tub  of 
unambitious  proportions,  into  which  he  crawled.  In  this  retreat,  where 
he  supported  ammal  and  intellectual  life  for  more  than  two  years,  at  a 
cost  <H  about  thirteen  (!)  dollars  per  annum,  he  wrote  abook  full  of  inter- 
est, containing  the  most  pithy,  sharp,  and  original  remarks.      • 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr.  Thoreau,  the  name  of  this 
eccentric  person,  that  his  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  objects,  com- 
pared witiL  their  cost,  for  which  the  world  is  bo  assiduously  and  pain- 
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fully  laboiing,  should  have  leoeiyed,  bo  soon  after  the  puhlication  of  his 
book>  such  an  important,  substantial,  and  practioal  confirmatiQn  in  the 
auto-biography  oi  Bamum.  If  any  thing  u  calculated  to  induce  a  man 
to  see  how  few  beans  will  Bupport  animal  life,  we  think  it  is  a  contem- 
plation of  the  life  and  career  of  the  great  show-man.  If  there  is  any 
thing  calculated  to  reconcile  us,  not  to  the  career  of  Baroum,  but  to 
whatever  laborious  drudgery  may  be  necessary  to  procure  good  beef- 
steaks and  ^yysters,  with  their  necessary  accompaniments,  it  is  the 
thought  of  those  inevitable  beans,  that  constituted  so  laige  apart  of  the 
crop  of  Mr.  Thoreau,  and  that  extraordinary  compound  of  oom-meal 
and  water,  which  he  facetiously  called  bread. 

/'Beyond  all  question,  the  two  most  remarkable  books  that  have  been 
published  the  last  year  are  the  '  Auto-biograjphy  of  Bamum,'  and  '  life 
m  the  Woods,'  by  Thoreau.  The  authors  of  the  two  bootra,  in  tastes, 
habits,  disposition,  and  culture  are  perfect  antipodes  to  each  other ;  and 
the  lessons  they  inculcate  are  consequently  diametrically  opposite.  If 
ever  a  book  required  an  antidote,  it  is  the  auto-biography  of  Bamum,  and 
we  know  of  no  other  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  this  antidote  as  the 
book  of  Thoreau's?) 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  have  so  long  denied 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  reading  '  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,'  we 
will  give  them  a  slight  account  of  the  book  and  its  author ;  but  we 
presume  the  infomiation  will  be  necessary  to  only  very  few.  Mr. 
Thoreau  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  XJniveisity.  He  is  a  bold  and  origi- 
nal thinker  ;  '  he  reads  much,  is  a  great  observer,  and  looks  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men.'  *  Beware,'  says  Emerson, '  when  the  great  God  lets 
loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet.  Then  all  things  are  at  risk.'  Are 
thinkers  so  rare  that  all  the  moral,  social,  and  political  elements  of 
society  may  be  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  one?  The  sale  Bamum's 
book  has  already  met  with  is  not,  to  be  sure,  suggestive  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  thinkers  in  the  country.  Thinkers  always  have  Ijeea 
considered  dangerous.  Even  Cssar,  if  he  could  have  feared  any  thing, 
woul|}  have  been  afraid  of  that  lean  Cassius,  because 

•  'He  thinks  too  much :  snch  tnen  are  dangerous.' 

And  why  are  thinkers  dangerous  ?  Because  the  world  is  full  of  *  time- 
honored  and  venerable '  shams,  which  the  words  of  thinkers  are  i^t  to 
endanger. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Thoreau  dofied  the  harness  which  sooiety 
enjoins  that  all  its  members  shall  wear,  in  order  for  them  '  to  get  alcmg 
well,'  but  it  galled  and  chafed  in  so  many  places  that  he  threw  it  ofi; 
and  took  to  ^e  woods  in  Concord.  He  built  a  hut  there,  a  mile  from 
any  neighbors,  that  cost  him  twenty-eight  dollars,  twelve  and  a-half 
cents,  and  lived  there  more  than  two  years  —  eight  months  of  the  time 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  nine  shillings  a-month.  Before  adopting  this 
mode  of  life,  he  first  tried  school-keeping,  reporting  for  anew^aper,  and 
then  trading  for  a  livelihood ;  but  after  a  short  trial  at  each,  became 
persuaded  that  it  was  impossible  fi>r  his  genius  to  lie  in  either  of  those 
channels. 

Af^r  hesitating  for  some  time  as  to  the  advisability  of  seddng  a 
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'Uving  by  pioking  huckle-benried,  he  at  last  omdiKlfid  that '  the  oocupa- 
don  of  a  day-kborw  waa  the  most  independent  of  any,  as  it  lequired 
only  thirty  or  forty  days  in  a  year  to  suppcHrt  cme.  The  laborer's  day 
Dnds  with  the  gmng  down  of  tl^  son,  and  he  is  then  free  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  chosen  pursnit,  independent  of  his  labor ;  but  his  employer, 
-who  speculates  from  month  to  month,  has  no  respite  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  tibie  other.  In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by  £dth  and  experi- 
ence, that  to  maintain  one's  self  on  this  earth,  is  not  a  hardsliip,  but  a 
pastime,  if  we  will  live  simply  and  vnsely,  as  the  pursuits  of  the  simpler 
nations  are  still  the  sports  of  the  more  artificial.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  man  should  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless  he 
sweats  eaaer  than  I  do.' 

The  establishment  in  the  woods,  kept  up  by  the  extravagant  expendi- 
tures we  have  mentioned  before,  was  the  result  of  these  rejections. 

If  there  is  any  reader  of  the  Knickbbbookeb — native-born  and  a 
Know-Nothing — who  needs  to  be  told  who  P.  T.  Ba&num  is,  such  a 
person  might,  without  doubt,  '  hear  something  to  his  advantage,'  by 
inquiring  oat  and  presenting  himself  before  that  illustrious  individual ; 
tcft  the  great  show-man  has  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  exhibiting 
less  extraordinary  animals  than  such  a  man  would  be. 

It  was  pretty  well  understood  by  physiologists,  "before  the  recent 
experim^it  of  Mr.  Thoreau,  how  little  farinaceous  fbod  would  suffice,  for 
the  human  stomach ;  and  Chatham-street  clothiers  have  a  tolerably 
accurate  knowledge  of  hqw  little  poor  and  cheap  raiment  will  suffice  to 
cover  the  back,  so  that  his  '  life  in  the  woods '  adds  but  little  to  the  stock 
of  in£>rmaticHi  scientific  men  already  possessed.  But  it  was  not  clearly 
known  to  what  extent  the  public  was  gullible  until  the  auto-biography 
of  Baxnum  fully  demonstrated  the  fact.  This  renowned  individual  has 
shown  to  a  dignified  and  appreciative  public  the  vulgar  machinery 
used  to  humbug  them,  and  they  (the  public)  are  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter and  delight  at  the  exposition.  'Guteness  is  held  in  such  great  esteem 
that  the  fact  of  b»ng  egregiously  cajoled  and  feoled  out  of  our  money 
is  lost  sight  of  in  admiratiim  fi)r  the  shrewdness  of  the  man  who  can 
do  it.  And  tiien  there  is  such  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  that  the  man  who  accumulates  '  a  pile '  is  pretty  sure  to  have  the 
laugh  on  his  side.  '  Let  him  Jaugh  who  wins,'  says  Bamum,  and  the 
whole  country  says  amen.  It  is  very  evident  that  shams  Bometimes 
'  pay^  better '  pecuniarily  than  realities,  but  we  doubt  if  they  do  in  all 
respects.  Although  Thoreau '  realized '  finnn  his  bean-crop  erne  season — 
a  summer's  labor — but  eight  dollars  seventy-one  and  a-half  cents,  yet 
it  is  painfiil  to  think  what  Bamum  must  have  '  realized '  from  '  Joice 
Heth'  and  tibie  *  Woolly  Horse.' 

If  vire  were  obliged  to  choose  between  being  shut  up  in  '  convention- 
alism's air-tight  stove,'  (evenif  the  said  stove  had  all  the  surroundings  of 
elegance  and  comforts  that  wealth  could  bay,)  and  a  twenty-eight  dollar 
tub  in  the  woods,  with  a  boundless  range  of  freedom  in  the  daily  toalks 
of  life,  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  taking  the  tub,  if  it  were 
not  fer  a  recollisiction  of  those  horrid  beans,  and  that  melancholy  mix- 
ture of  mekl  and  water.  Aye,  there's  the  rub ;  for  from  that  vegetable 
diet  what  dreams  might  come,  when  we  had  shuffled  ofiTthe  wherewith 
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to  purchase  other  fcod,  muft  gira  tn  paiue.  Th^re'B  the  coosidenLtioii 
that  makes  tke  eorry  ocniTentkHudiBms  of  society  of  so  long  life.  We 
rather  hear  those  ills  we  fasve,  than  fly  to  others  that  ime  know  not  of. 
A  very  reasonable  dread  of  something  mipleasant  resulting  to  us  from 
eating  beans  in  great  quantities,  would  be  lik^y  to  be  a  consequence  of 
our  experience  alone,  if  we  happened  to  be  deficient  in  physiological 
knowledge.  Whatever  efiects,  bowerer,  difier^nt  kinds  of  diet  may 
have  upon  difierent  perscms,  mentally  or  phyncaUy,  nothing  is  more 
clear  than  the  /act  that  the  diet  of  Mr.  Thoreau  did  not  make  Mm 
mentally  windy.  We  tiliink,  however,  between  Iranistan,  with  Jmoe 
Heth  and  the  Mermud  for  associates,  and  the  tub  at  Waldeo,  with  cnaly 
Shakespeare  £ot  a  companion,  few  probably  would  be  long  puzded  in 
making  a  choice,  though  we  are  ccmstrained  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  would  undoubtedly  be  on  the  side  of  the  natural  phenomena — 
we  mean  m  tiie  side  of  Bamum  and  the  other  mentioned  curiosities. 
Still,  in  contemplating  a  good  many  of  the  situations  in  wh^h  Bamum 
was  placed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  person  of  a  compara- 
tively sensitive  nature  would  not  gladly  have  exchanged  places  with 
ihe  man  of  the  woods.  (We  teler  of  course  to  the  author  of  *  Walden,' 
andnotto  the  animal  knc^Rrn  as 'the  man  of  the  woods.'  Some  perhaps 
would  not  have  taken  pains  to  make  this  explanaticm.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  virtue  in  beans  ^an  we  supposed  there 
was,  if  they  aie  sujficient  to  sustain  a  man  in  such  cheerful  spirits  as 
Thoreau  appears  to  have  been  in  when  he  wrote  that  book.  The  spirit 
oftentimes  may  be  strong  when  the  flesh  is  weak ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  weakness  of  the  fLeak  in  the  author  of 
'  Walden.'    We  cannot  help  feeling  admiratbn  for  the  man 

'  That  fortone's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks : ' 

and  since  Sylla  so  coolly  massacred  so  many  Soman  citizens,  there  has 
not  been  a  man  who  apparently  has  contemplated  his  fellow-men  with 
a  more  cheerful,  lofty,  and  philosophical  scorn  tiian  the  occupant  c^tfais 
Walden  tub.  If  a  man  can  do  this  upon  beans,  or  in  ^nte  of  them,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  respect  for  thatvegetaUe,  vi^iich  we  never 
could  endure. 

It  was  a  philosopher,  as  ancient  as  Aristotle,  we  believe,  who  affirmed 
that  *  they  most  resemble  the  gods  whose  wants  were  fewest.'  Whether 
the  sentiment  is'a  true  one  or  not,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  gods  we  worship  will  bear  a  good  deal  more  resemblance  to  H.  D. 
Thoreau  than  to  P.  T.  Bamum.  We  believe  it  requires  a  much  higher 
order  of  intellect  to  live  alone  in  the  woods,  than  to  dance  attendance  in 
the  museum  of  a  great  metropolis  upcm  dead  hyenas  and  boa  constric- 
tors, living  monkeys  and  rfittle-snakes,  giants  and  dwar&,  artifidal  mer- 
maids, and  natural  zanies.  Time  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  society 
worse  than  this. 

Of  the  many  good  things  said  by  Colton,  one  of  the  best,  we  ihbak, 
is  the  following : 

*  Expenseof  thought  is  the  rarest  prodigality,  and  to  dare  to  liveakme 
the  rarest  courage ;  since  there  are  many  who  had  rather  meet  their 
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Utteiest  enemy  in  tbe  field,  than  their  own  hearts  in  ^leir  oloeel  He 
that  has  no  resources  of  mind  is  more  to  he  pitied  than  he  who  is  in 
want  of  necessaries  tar  the  hody ;  and  to  he  ohliged  to  heg  our  daily 
happiness  from  others,  hespeaks  a  mure  lamentahle  porer^  than  that 
of  him  who  hegs  his  daily  hread.' 

We  do  not  hdieve  there  is  any  danger  of  proselytes  to  Mr.  Theieau's 
mode  of  life  hecom^  too  nnmeicns.  We  wii^  we  could  say  the  same 
in  regard  to  Bamum's.  We  ask  the  reader  to  look  around  among  his 
acquaintances,  and  see  if  the  nmnher  of  those  whose  resources  of  mind 
are  sufficient  to  enahle  them  to  dispense  with  much  intexcourse  with 
others,  is  not  exceedingly  small.  We  know  of  some  such,  though  they 
are  Tery  few  ;*hut  their  fimdness  fiir  solitude  unfortunately  is  not  associated 
with  any  particular  admiration  for  a  vegetable  diet.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly circumstance,  and  one  that  has  been  very  bitterly  deplored,  ever 
since  that  indefinite  period  when  *  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,'  that  the  aecompanimeute  of  poverty  should  go  hand-in* 
hand  with  a  taste  for  a  solitary  life,  /a  hearty  appreciation  of  and  love 
for  humhle  fare,  plain  clothes,  and^poor  surroundings  generally,  are 
what  men  of  genius  need  to  cultivate.  '  Walden  *  tends  to  mioourage 
this  cultivation^ 

The  part  of  Mr.  Bamum's  life,  during  which  he  has  becoi^e  a  mil* 
lionaire,  has  been  i^nt  almost  wholly  in  a  crowd.  It  wocdd  be  no 
paradox  to  say  that  if  the  time  he  has  spent  as  a  show^naa  had  been 
spent  in  the  woods,  neither  the  brilliancy  of  his  imaginatioB  nor  the 
vigor  and  originality  of  his  thoughts  would  have  enaUed  him  to  have 
produced  a  book  that  would  have  created  any  very  great  excitement, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinarv  attributes  of  that  intellect  which 
could  conceive  the  idea  of  oombinmg  nature  and  airt  to  produoe  '  naitu- 
ral  curiosities,'  and  which  was  shrewd  enough  to  contrive  ways  and 
means  fi>r  drawing  quarters  and  shillings,  and  fi)r  the  smallest  value 
received,  indiscriminately  from  residents  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
Five-Points,  fixim  the  statesman  and  *  the  Bowery-boy,'  from  savans,  theo- 
logians, lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  and  '  the  rest  of  mankind,'  to  say 
nothing  about  4ueen  Victoria,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  large 
portion  <>£  the  Eastern  continent  beside. 

Unlike  as  Bamum  and  Thorean  are  in  most  every  other  reqpeot,  in 
one  point  there  is  a  striking  resemblance.  Both  of  them  had  no  idea 
of  laboring  very  hard  with  their  hands  for  a  living  ;  4hey  were  deter- 
mined to  support  themselves  principally  by  their  wits.  The  genius  of 
Bamum  led  him  to  obtain  the  meat  he  fed  upon  by  a  skillful  combina- 
tion of  nature  with  art —  by  eking  out  the  short-comings  in  the  animal 
creation  with  ingenious  and  elaborate  manufactures,  and  then  adroitly 
bringing  the  singular  compounds  thus  formed  to  bear  upon  the  creduhty 
of  the  public.  And  thus,  while  he  taxed  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  either  separately  or  combined,  to  gradfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  the  most  valued  products  of  the  last-mentioned  kingdom 
flowed  m  a  large  and  perpetual  stream  into  his  po(^et.  But  his  expen- 
ditures of  '  brus '  in  th^  labors  were  enormous.  Thoreau  had  no 
talent  for '  great  combinations.'  The  meat  he  fed  upon  evidently  would 
not  be  that  of  extraordinary  calves  or  over-grown  bimakes,  baked  in  the 
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paragon  cookinf-fitoye  of  pablio  curiosity ;  or  rather,  a«  he  ate  no  meat, 
the  vegetables  he  lived  upon  would  not  come  from  the  exhibition  of 
India-rubber  mermaids,  guttappercha  fish,  or  mammoth  squashes.  His 
genius  did  not  lie  at  all  in  that  direction.  On  the  contrary,  he  prefer- 
red to  ^^immiuli  his  WAuts,  instead  of  resorting  to  Extraordinary  stmemes 
to  gmtify  them. 

Mr.  llioreau  gives  a  description  of  a  battle  foughti  upon  his  wood-pile 
between  two  armies  of  ants,  that  is  exceedingly  eraphic  and  spirited. 
We  think  it  surpasses  in  interest  the  description  of  battles  fought  about 
V-  ,  Sebastopol,  written  by  the  famous  correspondent  of  the  London  Titnes. 
^'\  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  somewhat  prejudiced  in  the  matter.  The 
truth  IS,  we  have  read  so  much  about  the  war  in  £urq>e,  that  the 
whole  subject  has  become  somewhat  tirdsome ;  and  this  account  of  the 
battle  of  ihe  ants  in  Concord  had  so  much  freshness  about  it  —  so  much 
novelty,  dignity,  and  importance,  which  the  battles  in  Europe  cease  to 
possess  for  us — that  we  have  read  it  over  three  or  four  times  with 
mcreased  interest  each  time.  We  regret  that  the  whole  account  is  too 
long  to  copy  here,  but  we  will  give  the  closing  part :  '  They  fought 
with  more  pertinacity  than  buU-dogs.  Neither  manifested  ike  least 
disposition  to  retreat.  It  was  evident  that  their  battle-cry  was.  Conquer 
or  die  I  .r  ....  1  was  myself  excited  somewhat,  even  as  if  they  had 
been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  the  di&renoe.  And 
certainly  there  is  not  the  fight  recorded  in  Concord  history,  at  least,  if 
in  the  lustory  of  America,  mat  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
this,  whether  for  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  or  for  the  patriotism  and 
heroiEon  displayed.  For  numbers  and  for  carnage  it  was  an  Austerlitz 
or  Dresden.  Concord  fight!  Two  killed  on  the  patriot's  side,  and 
Luther  Blanchard  wounded !  Why,  here  every  ant  was  a  Buttrick. 
'  Fire!  —  for  Grod's  sake,  fire ! '  ana  iJiousands  shared  the  fate  of  Davis 
and  Hosmer.  There  was  not  one  hireling.there.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
was  a  principle  they  fought  for,  as  much  as  our  ancestors,  and  not  to 
avoid  a  three-penny  tax  on  their  tea  ;  and  the  results  of  this  battle  will 
be  as  important  and  memorable  to  those  whom  it  concerns  as  those  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker-Hill,  at  least.' 

The  more  you  think  of  it  the  less  the  difierence  between  this  fight 
and  those  battles  about  Sebastopol.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  this  advantage  in  frivor  of  the  battle  of^the  ants,  there  was  no 
'  mistake '  made  in  the  orders,  (that  the  chronicler  could  discover,)  by 
which  many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  as  in  the  charge  of  cavalry  at 
Seba8tq)ol.  All  the  operations  of  the  ants  appeared  to  be  systematic 
and  well-timed.  This  ratiier  goes  to  show  that  the  commanders  of 
ants  are  more  cautious  than  tbd  commanders  of  men,  for  the  reason 
probably  that  they  hold  the  lives  of  their  combatants  in  greater 
estimation. 

The  machinery  that  is  used  to  bring  about  battles 'between  difierent 
luitions  by  '  the  powers  that  be,'  is  venr  much  like  that  Bamum  used  to 
divert  the  public ; —  to  divert  money  nom  their  pockets  into  his.  By 
adding  to  the  age  of  his  remarkable  'nurse' — the  vivacious  and 
interesting  Joice  —  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  he  increased  the 
age  of  his  juvenile  phenomenon,  G^eneral  Thumb,  he  'ms  guilty  of  a 
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depaitoie  fiom  truth  not  a  whit  more  extraordinary  than  the  discrepancy 
l)etween  the  conversation  ci  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Knssias  wiUi  the 
English  ambassadors  in  regard  to  the  health  of  Turkey,  and  his  actions 
at  &e  same  time.  Bamum  unquestionably  possesses  superior  diplomatic 
taJmts.     Talleyrand  would  have  approved  them. 

^e  said  some  little  way  back  that  .there  was  one  point  of  resemblance 
bebnreen  Bamum  and  Thoreau.  There  are  half-a-dozen.  Both  are 
good-natured,  genial,  pleasant  men.  One  sneers  at  and  ridicules  the 
pursuits  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  Same  cheerMness  and  good-will 
that  the  other  cajoles  and  fleeces  them.  The  rural  philosopher  mea- 
sured the  loigth,  breadth,  and  dqpth  of  Walden  Fond,  with  the  same 
jovial  contentedness  that  the  metropolitan  show-man  measured  tho 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  public  gullibility.  Both  too  are  com- 
passionate men.  Flashes  of  pity  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  book 
of  Bammn's,  at  the  extent  <»  the  credulity  of  that  public  he  seemingly 
so  remorselessly  wheedled ;  and  l^ioreau  evinced  a  good  deal  of  com- 
passion for  some  of  his  well-to-do  townsmen.  His  sympathy  was  a  good 
deal  moved  in  behalf  of  the  farmer  that  owned  '  a  handsome  property,' 
who  was  driving  his  oxen  in  the  night  to  Brighton,  through  the  mud 
and  darkness.  Both  were  artists.  He  of  the  wood  constructed  himself 
the  unpretending  edifice  he  occupied  —  a  representation  of  which  graces 
the  title-page  of  his  book.  Bamum's  artistic  skill  was  more  evinced  in 
constructing  such  'curiosities*  as  we  have  before  alluded  to.  And 
finally,  botii  were  humbugs — one  a  town  and  the  other  a  rural 
humbug.^ 

But  hmk  of  them  have  neverthdess  made  large  contributions  to  the 
science  of  human  nature.  Malherbe,  once  upon  hearing  a  prose  work 
of  great  merit  extolled,  dryly  asked  if  it  would  redtux  the  price  of 
bread !  If  '  Walden '  shcnild  be  extensively  read,  we  think  it  would 
have  the  efi^  to  reduce  somewhat  the  price  of  meat,  if  it  did  not  of 
bread.  At  all  events  it  encourages  the  belief^  which  in  this  utilitarian 
age  enough  needs  encouragement,  that  there  is  some  other  object  to  live 
^^xcept '  to  make  money.' 

^In  the  ^ew-£ngland  philosophy  of  life,  which  so  extensively  prevails 
where  the  moral  or  intellectual  character  of  a  man  is  more  or  less 
determined  by  his  habits  oi  thrifty  such  a  book  as  'Walden*  was 
needed.  Extravagant  as  it  is  in  the  notions  it  promulgates,  we  think  it 
is  nevertheless  calculated  to  do  a  good  deal  of  good,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  widely  read.  Where  it  exerts  a  bad  i^^uence  upon  one  person, 
Bamum*s  auto-biography  will  upon  a  hxmdred^ 


tTLALXS:        AM        BZTRAOT 

Softly  as  now  the  dew-dnm  bunied 


TtaB  erinisoii  of  Uie  maplo  trMS 
Is  Hcditod  br  the  ino<»i^  soft  dow ; 

Ohl  id^ts  like  this,  and  things  Hke  thwo, 
Bring  bfliek  a  dream  of  long  aga 

For  on  an  oto  aa  swoot  as  thb, 
Upon  this  bank,  beneath  this  trao, 
-  Mr  npe,  In  loTO'a  impaaBlonod  Uss, 


In  the  flashed  bosoms  or  the  flowen. 
Backward  almost  seems  TImo  to  hftTO  ioniod 

The  golden  axla  of  the  boon, 
TIU,  oold  aa  ooean's  beaten  smri; 

Beneath  these  traiUog  bongiia,  I  see 
The  white  eroas  and  the  (hdea  turf 

Abore  loPt  ITullib.  Altob  Oast. 
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THE        M0THEK8        VOIOB 


A  CHILD  haTlDg  kMt  hat  hearlog  very  young,  being  askod  many  yean  after  If  there  was  «Bf 
sound  whldi  ibe  could  recall,  replied  tbat  she  still  renembered  her  mother^  voice. 


I  KNOW,  bne  onel  thoa  canrt  not  hoar 

The  ji^onB  soonds  of  eaiifa, 
Tbat  sweetly  ftll  on  eyery  ear, 

Of  melody  and  mirth. 
The  breeze  that  steals  the  violet^s  sigh 

In  vain  is  whispering  near, 
Nor  have  bright  waters,  mnimtiring  hj, 

One  chann  to  lull  thine  ear. 
The  wind,  earth's  wildest  minstrel,  sings. 

That  voice  that  may  not  sleep ; 
For  Nature  has  a  thousand  strings 

O'er  which  his  fingers  sweep. 


The  leAves  are  but  as  trembling  chords 

His  hand  has  idly  strung, 
Their  rustling  sounds  like  tunefhl  WOTds 

By  ang^  spirita  song ; 
Soft  lyres  through  which  his  music  breathes 

Wild  notes  that  Imger  long^ 
And  sing  to  every  passing  breeze, 

In  summer-time,  a  song. 
And  yet  its  voiee  for  thee,  I  know, 

No  lingering  tone  can  wake. 
Nor  all  its  sweetest  strains  that  flow, 

The  chain  of  silence  breaJc 


But  are  there  not  sweet  sounds,  pale  one^ 

Whose  m^nory  lingers  yet^ 
And  many  a  gentle^  once-loved  tone 

Thou  canst  not  now  forget  ? 
Oh !  can  you  not  recall  again 

The  warble  of  some  bird ; 
The  notes  of  some  ennhanting  akream 

That  happier  moments  heard  ? 
Blest  tones  that  will  not  now  depart — 

Loved  voices,  as  of  yore. 
Whose  echo  hangs  around  thy  heart, 

Though  Hbey  are  heard  no  more  ? 


She  turned,  and  o'er  that  face  a  smile 

Of  such  strange  lightness  stole. 
As  if  some  spirit-voice  the  while 

Had  stirred  her  inmost  soul: 
*  Oh  1  yes,  there  is  one  sound  e'en  now 

My  memory  yet  recalls. 
That  on  my  heart,  still  soft  and  low,  ^->  , 

Like  distant  music,  fidls:  gitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Th«t  well-femembered  tone,  how  oft 

In  alomb^s  visioii  thrilla  I 
Until  its  gentle  cadence  soft 

My  lonely  bosom  filla 
Long  will  those  dierished  accents  sweet 

This  saddened  heart  rejdce, 
Till  eyery  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat  — 

My  biesaed  mother^s  voice  ! ' 


^FALLACIES      ABOUT       EDITOR 


BT     '*OKX      OF      *■]!.* 


NUMBBB     ONE. 


Thb  popular  idea  of  an  editor  is,  a  miserable  man,  perpetually  tor- 
mented with  the  task  of  finding  material  to  '  fill  np  '  a  newspaper  — 
a  bottomless  abyss,  that  is  as  incapable  of  overflowing  as  the  cup  of 
happiness.  Oat  of  this  yawning  gulf  there  is  supposed  to  issue  periodi- 
cally a  devil.  Bay  and  night  ^e  insatiable  fiend  is  said  to  haunt  him, 
and  scream  in  his  ears  for  '  Copy^  more  copy,^ 

It  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  no  such  man.  There  is  no  abyss,  and 
no  devil.  It  is  a  hmnbug  —  every  word  of  it.  The  last  appxehention 
that  ever  flits  through  the  brain  of  an  editor  —  and  tl^re  aie  a 
great  many —  is  the  appg^ienfliaa  that  '  there  will  not  be  enough  to 
fill  up.' 

Not  enough  to  fill  up !  Does  not  Congresi  sit  nine  months  of  the 
year  ?  Do  they  not  y^  three-fourths  of  ^  time  in  making  long 
speeches  of  not  tiK  digbteft  interest  to  any  body  in  the  world  ?  No 
body  listens  to  them  whan  thev  are  made.  No  body  reads  them  after- 
ward. "What  then  are  they  lot  9  Clearly  to  print — to  fill  up  news- 
papers. 

Are  there  not  telegraphs  in  (^ration  all  over  the  land,  bringing  in 
important  rumon  of  startling  events  to-day,  to  be  followed  by  equally 
important  ocHitradietiona  of  th^aa  to-morrow!  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  the  public  like  better  than  hating  a  mystery  explained,  it  is  being 
mystified  over  again  with  a  new  one.  Now,  how  could  this  be  done  so 
frequently  and  efi^etually  as  by  having  newspapers  to  disseminate  tele- 
graphs, and  telegraphs  to  fill  iq>  newspapers  ? 

Are  there  not  conventions,  and  oonvocati^ms,  and  assemblies,  and 
meetings  —  some  benevolent,  some  profound,  some  indignant,  some 
hilarious,  and  all  large  and  enthusiastic^— constantly  going  on,  and 
devisiog  all  manner  ci  short  cuts  across  lota  to  the  millenium,  wiiich  it 
is  of  tl^  utmost  importance  that  the  world  should  take  immediately  ? 
Do  not  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  invariably  address  them  always 
happen  to  have  in  th^  pocket  an  elaborately-written  rough  draft  of 
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what  they  said,  which  they  would  not  have  pabliahed  for  any  oonsidera* 
tion  ?  Bo  they  not  always  kindly  consent  to  warre  their  personal  feel 
ings,  out  of  r^aid  to  the  editor  and  the  public,  notwithstanding  it  is  bo 
defective  ?    l^at  is  this  but  a  method  of  filling  up  newspaj^ers ! 

Are  there  not  piles  and  piles  of  exchange  newspapers  lying  on  the 
table,  lying  on  the  chairs,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  editorial  sanctum, 
every  one  of  which  presents  its  readers  this  week  with  the  ver^  besl 
and  latest  original  and  selected  matter  I  Are  there  not  scissors  lymg  at 
the  editorial  elbow  ? 

And  above  all,  are  there  not  hosts  of  kind  firiends  who  every  day 
send  in  long  communications,  each  one  of  which  relates  to  the  most 
important  tojpic  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
written  about  first  ?  Bo  they  not  generously  allow  them  to  be  pub- 
lished for  nothing  ?  Bo  they  not  do  all  this  solely  with  a  view  to  save 
the  editor  trouble,  and  to  fill  up  his  paper  ? 

Instead  of  there  not  being  enough  to  fill  up,  it  is  just  the  other  way. 
There  is  too  much.  The  trouble  is  to  cut  it  down,  pare  ofi*  the  edges, 
shorten  in  the  ends,  and  leave  out  the  middle,  so  as  to  get  it  all  in. 
Show  me  an  editor  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  that,  twelve  times  a- 
day,  laments  that  his  paper  is  so  small.  More  things  happen  every 
day  than  can  be  publiuied  in  a  week.  There  is  no  limit  to  news ;  but 
newspapers,  alas !  are  bounded  by  feet  and  inches. 


KUICBSB     TWO. 

If  you  take  his  own  word  for  it,  the  editor  never  receives  his  due 
share  of  public  consideration  or  compensation  for  a  life  of  drudgery. 
He  forms  public  opinion,  but  public  opinion  takes  no  note  of  hun.  He 
points  out  the  way  by  which  the  countr?  is  saved  ftom  financial  ruin, 
but  he  comes,  in  the  end,  to  a  private  financial  ruin  of  his  own.  He 
raises  his  friends  to  preferment,  hcmors,  and*^w^th ;  but  when  they 
have  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladde^^  they  still  expect  him  to 
stand  at  the  bottom  and  hold  it  up.  In  a  word,  he  difiuses  enlighten- 
ment, comfort,  and  luxury,  through  every  housdiold  in  the  country 
except  his  own. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  unreasonable  complaint  I  Is  not  *  the  power 
behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  thnme '  itself?  Is  not  he  who  con- 
trols fame,  greater  than  fame  ?  Is  not  he  who  dispenses  wealth,  supe- 
rior to  riches  I  And  if  the  coin  'wherewithal  the  world  pavs  for  its 
luxuries,  seldom  enters  his  hands,  yet  are  not  the  luxuries  of  tbud  world 
at  his  command  for  nothing  ?  Is  a  new  woric  published  f  The  first 
copy,  in  its  neatest  dress  of  type  and  gilding,  is  laid  upon  the  editor's 
table.  Is  a  work  of  art  produced  I  The  editor  is  the  first  to  behold  it 
privately,  and  criticise  itpubUcly.  Is  a  public  movement — patiiotio 
or  otherwise  —  on  foot  ?  The  codperation  of  the  editor  is  the  first  object 
of  solicitude.  Would  he  travel?  His  pen  is  a  tahsman,  and  serves 
him  for  a  firee-ticket.  Go  with  him  to  the  steamrboat,  and  yon  shall 
see  him  received  with  affable  pleasure  by  every  one  on  board,  fixnn  tho 
captain  to  the  cabin-boy ;  for  not  one  of  them  is  insensible  to  fame. 
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No  wonder  he  gratefblly  lecordB  '  the  unparalleled  beauty  and  speed  of 
tte  craft,'  and  tiie  '  polite  attentions  and  seaman-like  skill  of  her  officers.' 
'Would  he  dine?  He  has  but  to  say, '  Jenkins  has  reeeived  at  his  res- 
taurant another  fine  q[)ecinien  from  Cuba,'  and  straightway  torde-soup 
and  smiles  await  him.  Go  with  him  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,,  the 
eodiilHtion,  and  the  simple  pronnnciatiQn  of  the  cabalistic  w(»d,  Press, 
opens  the  door  and  seats  him  at  the  most  favorable  point  ^  observation. 
Go  with  him  to  the  public  meeting,  and  you  shall  see  the  crowd  op&i 
to  make  room  for  &e  '  gentlemen  of  the  press.'  You  shall  see  the 
president  blandly  welcome  him  to  a  seat  at  his  right  hand,  and  every 
participant  in  the  proceedings  rejoicing  in  .the  hope  of  his  smiles,  and 
trembhng  at  the  prospect  of  his  finown  —  in  nonpareil  type  —  the  next 
morning. 


KUMBSRTH&ES. 

If  you  will  believe  the  thousand-and-cme  paragraphs  floating  about, 
in  regard  to  editorial  annoyances,  you  will  be  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  not  such  another  persecuted  man,  of  visitors,  as  the  editor. 
All  his  acquaintances  would  seem  to  delight  in  calling  up<^  him  at 
inopportune  seasons,  throwing  his  papers  and  manuscripts  into  inextri- 
cable confiudon,  pestering  him  with  unanswerable  questions,  and  stay- 
ing with  unheard-of  pertinacity. 

But  granting  that  tedious  and  annoying  visits  do  befal  him,  whom 
do  they  not  befal  ?  A  certain  number  of  them  are,  as  cme  may  say, 
alloted  to  man.  But  the  editor  is  the  only  one  who  can  turn  his  visi- 
tatiiMis  to  advantage. 

Suppose  you  are  a  lawyer.  Just  as  you  are  endeavoring  to  solve  a 
knotty  pointincaseof  J9/i^i{;»n5vs.  the  Jtmction  RaU^road  Company, 
and  pondering  whether  Blifildns  ought  to  recover  damages  of  the  Junc- 
tion Bail-road  Company,  or  the  Junction  Rail-ioad  Company  recover 
damages  of  Bliflfkins,  aad  if  so,  why,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences 
and  costs,  the  door  opens,  and  in  walks  some  body,  of  whom  yon  have 
not  the  slightest  ccnnprehension,  save  a  vague  instinct  that  you  ought  to 
be  civil  to  him,  on  account  of  some  legal  matter,  past,  present,  or  to 
c<nne.  You  grasp  him  by  the  hand  SAd  inform  him  you  are  heartily 
glad  to  see  hun,  at  the  same  time  iitwardly  wicdiing  you  could  perform 
that  operation  through  a  telescope.  He  seats  himself  com&rtably  in 
your  chair,  and  commences  a  search  for  the  last  number  of  the  KmoxEB- 
BOOKEB,  which  results  in  throwing  the  entire  arrangement  of  pleadings, 
demurrers,  notices,  decisions,  opinions,  and  pcHnts,  in  the  case  of  Bliff- 
kins  vs.  the  Jtmction  BmLroad  Convpomy  upon  the  floor.  Then  he 
assails  you  with  a  parcel  of  irrelevant  matter  about  the  weather  and 
the  news,  with  which  you  are  already  perfectly  acquainted,  and  more 
irrelevant  matter  about  himself,  with  which  you  don't  want  to  be. 
You  bear  it  patently  as  long  as  you  can,  and  then  you  conmience  a 
furious  search  for  an  imaginary  case.  Yon  take  down  all  the  volumes 
of  '  Johnson's  B^ports'  in  sncoesBion,  and  fdlow  it  up  by  examining 
closely  the  '  Eevised  Statutes.'  The  sight  of  so  many  law-books  only 
reminds  him  to  inquire  if  you  know  what  was  done  about  old  Tomplc 
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kiDfl*  will,  and  whether  the  widow  did  nH  cheat  the  children,  and  the 
sumgate  cheat  the  widow.  Gretting  no  satisfactory  information  from 
jovL  en  the  sahject,  he  proceeds  to  give  you  his  own  opinion  theieupon  -— 
lucid,  but  noT^  and  extrarjudioial.  You  take  out  your  watch.  He  fbl- 
lows  your  example,  and  is  surprised  to  find  it  so  early.  You  hint  at 
'  an  appointment  up-street.'  He  tells  you  not  to  mind  him,  for  he  will 
wait  until  you  come  hack.  Two  or  three  would-be  clients  come  in,  hut 
retreat  on  finding  yon  '  engaged;'  All  of  which  you  submit  to  with 
exemplary  &rtitude,  and  have  not  even  the  antic^ted  consolation  of  a 
coottsel-fee. 

.  Suppose  yon  are  a  physioian.  After  yon  have  listened  to  a  long 
reeit^  of  we  imaginary  ailments  and  symptoms  of  your  patient,  and 
prescribed  for  what  you  conjecture  to  be  the  real  ones,  you  must  stiH 
pause  to  hear  how  ne  thinks  the  cure  ought  to  be  e^ted,  and  how 
a  case  of  striking  similarity  occurred  to  some  one  else,  some  years  before. 
Then  you  have  an  interrogative  gauntlet  to  run  through  the  assembled 
fiimily.  What  it  is  ?  Whether  it  is  n't  just  what  Mrs.  Jones  had,  and 
didn't  neveqr  get  over  in  six  months?  What  k  your  opinion  of  the 
Invigorating  Extract  of  Wild  Cabbage  ?  And  what  makes  you  call  it 
a  hxunbug,  when  Miss  Smith  cured  herself  so  miraculously  with  a  tear 
spmmfiil  ?  Whether  you  won't  just  look  and  see  what  it  is  that  Billy 
imagines  he 's  got  in  his  throat,  zs  soon  as  Mary  Jane  can  be  £>und  to 
run  out  into  the  field  and  catch  him  ?  What  it  is  that  I  've  got  in  my 
head  that  makes  it  ache  so,  every  day,  just  after  dinner  ?  And  how 
comes  it  that  I  can 't  get  along  without  spectacles,  though  I  'm  only 
fifty-nine  ?  Whether  tiiere  is  any  truth  in  that  story  tiiat  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's baby  has  got  the  scarlet-fever?  And  whether  the  cholera  is 
catching  ?  And  whether  this  aint  a  sickly  sea^n  ?  And  how  came 
Mr.  Smith  to  die  so  soon  when  yon  took  charge  of  him  ?  And  how 
came  Mr.  Stephens  to  get  well  so  somi,  when  tome  body  else  took  charge 
of  him  ?  Then  you  are  expected  to  eive  a  general  dissertation  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  a  refutation  of  Uie  q;>iritual  rappings,  and  a  diag^ 
nosis  of  cases  you  have  never  seen,  and  the  proper  mode  of  treatment 
of  caaes  you  have  never  heard  of.  And  all  tiie  while  you  know  your 
dinner  is  getting  unpleasantly  cold,  and  your  housekeeper  unpleasantly 
vrarm,  and  your  gouty  tm-patient  around  the  comer  waiting,  and 
grumbling,  and  wondering  why  "the  d  —  1  that  con&unded  quack 
neglects  his  busineas  so. 

Suppose  you  are  a  clergyman.  Among  your  other  weekly  duties  is 
that  of  visiting  the  houses  of  your  flock,  aad  looking  after  their  spiritual 
welfare.  la  pursuance  of  it,  you  enter  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  trustee,  etc,  of  the  church.  You  fancied  as  yon  came  up  the 
gravel-walk  that  you  heard  a  cheerful  sound  of  the  merriment  of  child- 
ren, intermingled  vrith  the  barking  of  a  dog,  as  if  some  sport  was 
going  on.  But  ycm  mnst  have  been  mistaken ;  for  Master  Willie  and 
Miss  Lucy  are  sitting  very  demure  and  erect  in  opposite  comers  of  the 
room.  Ponto,  to  be  siue,  s  there,  but  he  is  wandering  about  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  in  a  state  of  uno«iain  purpose,  and  looking  askance 
at  you,  as  if  he  wondered  how  you  came  there,  and  whether  the  other 
members  of  the  family  wonld  sustain  him  in  an  attack  upon  your  1^. 
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The  yonng  ladies,  as  yoa  came  in,  had  tiieir  heads  Tsry  oloso  together 
in  iMrhispeiixig  discussion,  of  which  you  only  caught  the  words,  *co^ioa- 
party,'  *  Thunday  night/  <  Charlie  liYingston ; '  but  iipon  your  enliaaoe, 
Jane  is  intuit  upon  the  mysteries  of  plain  sewing,  and  Oaihaiine  deeply 
interested  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  'Hosier's  Guide.'  The  young 
gentleman,  who  may  or  maty  not  have  been  a  participant  in  the  oo£ 
loqvy,  suddenly  recollects  a  'businesB  engagement  downwrtreet,'  and 
leaTes  m  haste  to  fulfil  it. 

As  yon  have  cast  the  chill  orer  the  family  eirde,  h  deiratTes  i^on 
yoa  to  break  through  the  ice  of  it,  which  yoa  do  by  oommeoeing  a  oon- 
versation  with  Mrs.  Brown.  It  is  easily  done ;  finr  the  good  lady  is  all 
smiles  and  afiiibQity.  She  comj^iments  your  sermon  last  Bnnday,  and 
remarks  with  much  sdicitude  upon  your  health,  as  indicated  by  your 
personal  appearanoe.  Then  she  slides  into  relkious  topics  —  a  diaras- 
sion  of  the  dmnestic  duties.  Not  her  duties,  but  those  of  her  neigh* 
bon ;  the  unchristian  spirit  exhibited  on  a  certain  occasion  by  ]£n 
Jenldnson  toward  her  Betsey ;  the  e3ctrayagant  dress  and  Tain  ambitka 
of  Miss  Smith  ;  ^  heretical  doctrines  of  the  dd  gentleman  over  the 
-way,  who  nerer  comes  to  church  since  yon  came  to  preach  in  it,  and 
who  calls  you  a  '  new-fkngled  humbug.'  ITpon  each  of  these  enter- 
taining matters  you  are  required  to  give  an  opmion,  which  you  do,  wi^ 
a  fbll  ocHiyiotion  that  it  will  be  repeated  to  the  parties  in  question,  with 
sundry  additions,  not  at  all  calculated  to  repress  the  growth  among 
them  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  unoharitablenees.     . 

But  your  visit  is  one  of  business,  as  well  as  pleasure.  You  turn  to 
Mr.  Brown  to  hint  that  the  church  is  sadly  out  of  repair ;  that  yon 
would  willingly  devote  a  portion  of  your  own  salary  to  it,  if  that  were 
not  in  an  ei^ually  dilapidated  condition.  But  the  world,  it  seems,  has 
gone  hard  withMr.  Brown.  Hiscreditors  have  made  heavy  drafis  upon 
him  vrithin  a  few  days,  and  his  debtors  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
fixrgiving  them  by  bec<nning  bankrupt.  And  then  this  has  been  a  bad 
year  —  a  very  bad  year  £)r  trade  -^  ai^  rents  and  provisions,  you  know, 
are  rising  every  day,  and  really  his  family  exp^ises  are  so  great 

that ;  beside,  ihere  are  so  many  others  in  ^  congregation,  so 

much  more  able  to  afibrd  assistance,  who  never  have  affi>rded  it,  to  any 
thing  like  the  amount  that  he  has ;  not  that  he  is  not  jperfeetly  willing 
and  anxious  even,  to  do  all  in  his  power  fi)r  the  church ;  but  why  not 
go  to  Mr.  Such<an-one  and  Mr.  So-and-so,  and  tell  them  that  the^  ought 
to  malie  amends  for  their  past  neglect,  and  make  them  do  it — he 
would ;  though  of  course  you  know  best  what  you  want ;  he  is  only 
desirous  of  having  the  burden  equally  distributed,  etc.  Well,  you  take 
your  leave  shortly  after,  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  not  speculate 
much  upon  the  amount  by  which  you  have  increased  in  the  finendship 
of  that  family,  unless  it  be  by  your  departure.  Ton  walk  homeward, 
meditating  plans  by  which  to  make  your  scanty  pittance  eke  out  your 
existence  finr  the  year ;  and  your  wife,  as  she  opens  the  door  to  let  you 
in,  with  a  disocmtented  look  upon  her  care-w(»n  fS&ce,  informs  you  that 

Dr. and  two  other  clergymen  have  just  come,  and  as  they  are  on 

their  way  to  the  (General  Anembly  next  week,  they  will  probably  stay 
over  Sunday,  and  there  is  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  nor  a  bed  kit  them  m  the 
house. 
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But  bewaxe  how  70a  admit  a  woid  of  complaint  into  your  sermon 
to-monow ! 

But  suppoie  you  aie  an  editor,  and  annoyed,  as  you  will  be,  by 
a  troublesome  visitant.  Seize  pen  and  paper,  and  scratch  away  at  any 
thing,  no  matter  what,  casting  a  nervous  glance  now  and  then  at  some 
printed  extract.  Answer  '  Yes '  when  he  expects  you  to  saj  '  No,'  and 
'  No '  when  he  anticipates  '  Indeed,  oh !  certunly.'  If  he  is  not  desti- 
tute of  ordinary  observation,  he  does  not  fail  to  take  the  hint  He  rises, 
says  he  knows  an  editor's  time  is  precious,  and  that  he  will  not  detain 
you;  takes  his  leave,  and  says  to  himself,  as  he  descends  the  inky  stairs, 

'  What  an  industrious  felbw has  got  to  be ;  and  what  a  dpg's  life 

these  editors  do  lead,  to  be  sure.  No  wonder  they  don't  live  to  the 
average  age.'  And  after  he  is  gone,  you  make  a  paragn^h  out  of  some- 
thing that  he  has  said,  or  failing  in  that,  out  of  grumbling  at  him,  and 
it  hdps  to  fill  up  the  editorial  c<dumn. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  real  reason  why  the  editor  so  often  and  so 
loudly  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  most  misused  of  men.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  simply  this :  it  is  part  of  his  trade.  When  others  stop  to 
grumble,  they  are  neglecting  their  work.  When  he  grumbles,  Lb  is 
perfeming  his.  He  sits  down  and  sneers  at  the  injustice  of  the  world, 
and  behold !  he  has  written  a  paragraph.  He  sulks  half  a  day  over 
his  miserifls,  and  lo  I  he  has  written  an  article.  No  wonder  he  &ids  it 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  be  unfortunate.  If  complaints  of  the  c(mdi- 
tion  of  a  man's  worldly  estate  would  satisfy  the  clients  of  a  lawyer,  the 
congregation  of  a  clergyman,  or  the  patients  of  a  physician,  who  would 
waste  his  time  in  semuxis,  or  suits,  or  prescriptions  ? 


STANZAS^:  TO         E.       F.       S. 

I  OAEB  upon  the  stan,  yet  see  them  not : 
As  stuB,  I  see  them  not,  although  the  skies 

Are  brilliant  with  their  light:  all  are  forgot» 
And  Fanqy  in  tiiem  sees  alone  thine  ejres — 

Dark  globes  of  beooty,  floating  bright  and  dear, 

Amid  their  pure  and  Uqoid  atmosphere. 

The  sound  of  waters  and  the  song  of  birds, 
^ "  In  youth  and  spring  were  joyous  to  my  oar ; 

But  now  I  hear  in  them  alone  thy  words, 

Soft  as  that  music^  to  my  heart  more  dear ; 
In  thee  I  feel  again  my  youth  and  spring, 
And  in  thy  whisper  hear  the  Hay-birds  sing. 

Ohl  tell  me  not  how  sweet  the  breath  of  kine, 
How  fredi  the  rose,  how  &ir  the  lily^s  bloom ; 

Kopetal^s  cheek  is  fresh  or  fair  like  thine ; 
Oiy  breath  is  sweeter  than  the  hay's  perftime : 

In  these  no  bliss  I  find,  no  beauty  see. 

Saye  what  they  borrow  from  my  thoughts  of  thee. 
Sun^WomeUoo,  (CW^)  Deomrib0r  1, 1851  Fbaw  »ouLt 
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TO        MY        HUSBAND 


BiFOBS  mj  heart  was  wed 

It  royed  the  earth  aroond, 
And  reared  its  shrinee  in  distant  lands, 

By  Fame  made  hallowed  ground. 
There,  homing  sacred  yeetal-fires, 

'Eot  heroes  long  a-gone, 
With  sympathies  remoyed  fiom  life, 

It  silently  liyed  on; 
And  fonnd  its  heaviest  care, 

Before  it  m«t  with  you, 
Ihbe  dreaming  of  the  Old  World, 

And  larryingin  Oie  New! 


Before  my  thoughts  were  wed, 

They  weaved  fhll  many  a  tale 
Of  love,  and  home  in  castle  gray, 

And  sweet  roee-dieltered  yale. 
The  days  of  chiyahy  came  back. 

With  tilts  and  tourneys  bold ; 
And  fiEuicy  pictured  each  fitir  scene 

A'JUldofclofhofgoldr 
Tin,  wearying  of  the  age^ 

A  discontent  up-grew, 
lb  be  dreaming  of  the  Old  World, 

And  tarrying  in  (he  Newt 


Before  my  will  was  wed, 

It  promised  I  should  stray 
Where'er  my  heart  had  built  a  shrine, 

Or  thought  had  dreamed  the  way : 
O'er  merry  England,  pleasant  France, 

Along  tiie  haunted  Bhine, 
In  buried  Bome,  in  classic  ides, 

And  sacred  Palestine. 
Thus,  Ud  my  daily  toils, 

A  sweet  relief  I  knew  — 
lb  he  dreaming  of  Vie  Old  World, 

Though  tarrying  in  ihe  New  ! 


But  now,  my  heart,  and  will, 

And  thoughts  are  wed  to  ihee ; 
And  though  each  aim  and  dream  is  changed. 

They  'd  not  again  be  free. 
Than  knight  or  hero,  fiuned  of  old, 

Thy  life  is  dearer  &r. 
And  sweeter  than  all  storied  lays 

Or  youth's  romances  are. 
And  'tis  a  greater  joy 

To  hope  and  strive  for  yoo, 
nan  be  dreammg  of  (he  Old  Wovid,      Digitized  by  GOOQ Ic 

WhUetiarryiiiginiheNewt  <^ 
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We  '11  seek  a  quiet  home, 

In  that  &r,  pleasant  land, 
Whose  flowery  vales  will  lovelier  be 

Than  all  its  golden  sand ; 
Where  bold  Nevada's  snowy  wall 

Hides  many  a  &irer  grove 
Than  bard  hath  snhg  or  legend  kept. 

Or  careftd  skill  may  prove. 
Oh !  sweeter,  happier  &r 

Will  be,  (Jknow  Hiatrue,) 
Than  my  dreamings  of  the  Old  World, 

OUB  *  6WEBT  HOME  '  DT  THE  NhW  I '  l.  i.  i>.»b. 


STRAY     FANCIES     OP     YOUNO     LIFE. 


BT      PHIL.     KBOMMOK. 


I  vnsa  you  could  have  seen  her  — my  first  love  ! 

I  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ten  when  my  heart  surrendered 

itself  to  Fanny  0 ,  and  the  young  lady  was  no  older.    We  attended 

the  same  school,  and  she  used  to  cast  at  me  side-long,  modest  glances 
of  afiection,  in  answer  to  my  somewhat  hroad  stare  of  admuration, 
when  we  encountered  each  other  in  the  street,  on  our  way  to  the  temple 
of  learning.  At  last,  one  evening  we  met  at  a  juvenile  party ;  we 
were  hoth  seized  vidth  a  chronic  Uushing,  and  when  in  the  course  of 
some  kissing  game,  I  chose  her,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek, 
she  viras  quite  overpowered.  I  rememher  now  the  joyous  spring-like 
thrill  which  that  chaste,  pure  kiss  of  boyish  afiection  sent  tingling 
through  my  blood.  We  became  bound  to  each  other  from  that  luippy 
minute. 

I  dreamt  of  that  girl  for  three  nights  successively,  and  wh^i  Satur- 
day came  was  miserable,  very  miserable ;  for  I  knew  I  should  not  see 
her  again  until  Monday.  I  wandered  in  the  direction  of  her  father's 
residence  on  Saturday  afternoon,  instead  of  playing  '  hockey  *  vdth  my 
companions.  He  lived  in  a  court.  I  dared  not  turn  into  it,  but  1 
paced  by  the  end  several  times  vdth  the  air  of  a  corsair  disappcnnted 
in  love. 

I  detected  myself  now  often  before  a  looking-glass,  continually  brush- 
ing my  hair  and  putting  on  dean  collars.  I  polished  my  shoes  every 
day,  and  in  my  progress  toward  refinement,  even  declined  to  engage  in 
any  outside  games.  Fanny  and  I  would  meet  each  other  at  appointed 
times  and  places,  and  take  long  vralks  together.  Where  we  wuidered 
in  these  excursions,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  certainly  very  happy  ;  and 
when  I  returned  home,  was  always  anxious  to  know  if  there  was  n't 
a  rent  in  my  apparel  behind,  <»r  white-wash  on  my  jacket,  or  some  other 
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little  matter  whieh  miglit  have  dednoted  £roni  the  ipleador  of  my  per- 
sonal appearance  dimng  the  walk. 

No  Hying  inaa,  not  eyea  the  President  of  the  United  States,  -whomrev 
tliat  dignitary  might  have  been  at  the  time,  held  so  high  a  plaoe  in  my 
imagination  as  Fanny's  father.  His  efieot  npon  me  was  artoonding. 
He  certainly  was  not  possessed  of  extraordinafy  talents,  and,  I  haTa 
aiaoe  disooyeied,  was  rather  a  eommon-plaoe  character ;  but  he  was 
Fanny's  father,  and  ^lat  was  enough  for  me.  A  man  who  was  the 
parent  of  saoh  a  girl  shoold  not  be  compared  with  the  general  rwi  of 
Sramanity,  by  any  means.  I  think  I  feared  him,  for  in  my  mind  he 
possessed  most  of  the  traits  which  history  gives  Olinar  Oromwell, 
mingled  wiUi  some  of  the  oharacteristios  of  Napoleon  Boutparte.  Yet 
this  man,  knowing  doubtless  of  my  acqnaintance  with  Fanny,  addressed 
roe  one  day  in  the  street,  and  said,  '  Well,  my  boy,  call  and  see  cm 
Fanny ;  I  know  ^e  would  like  to  see  you  ! ' 

Here  was  condescension !  —  a  gentleman  of  his  age  and  staading 
iirnting  me  to  call  and  see  his  daughter !  I  Unshed  and  muttered 
some  thanks,  whkh  he  r^ed  to  wi&  a  hearty  laugh,  and  paseed  on. 

I  entertained  an  idea  that  Mr.  0 was  enormoiuly  rich ;  tiie  sum 

ke  made  each  day  in  his  business,  in  my  opinion,  was  magnificent.  I 
knew  that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  draw  from  his  podcet  a  handftd  of 
gold  eagles  at  any  time.  I  wondered  why  he  was  n^t  Gkyvenior  of  the 
State,  or  stmiething  of  that  sort,  and  pondered  on  the  celebrated  ingrati- 
tude of  republics.  A^d  this  man  widied  me  to  call  upon  his  daughter ) 
Bless  me  1  I  rather  thought  I  would. 

I  went  home,  and  in  an  easy,  gentlemanly  way,  infiirmed  my 

mother — dear  mother!  I  see  her  quiet  smile  now — that  Mr.  0 

had  just  inyited  me  to  call  on  Fanny,  and  that  I  thought  I  i^uld 
acce|>t  and  vidt  her  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  In  a  day  or  two  I — 
yes,  indeed.  Deceitful  boy  that  I  was  I  I  knew  I  should  call  directly 
after  schod  with  Fanny,  that  afternoon.  It  was  a  great  thought.  I 
i^iould  accompany  that  dear  girl  home,  walk  up  the  st^ps  to  the  door, 
and  instead  of  then  bidding  her  farewell,  womd  enter  that  abode  of 
happiness.  And  when  my  mother  to]4  me  that  I  appeared  to  be  yrexy 
&nd  of  Miss  Fanny,  did  n  1 1  ignore  the  fact  <hi  the  spot,  and  endeavor 
to  laugh  it  (^cavalierly,  and  signally  fiul  in  the  attempt  f  And  then 
the  pains  I  UkAl  about  my  dreas  that  noon  ;  it  really  seemed  that  the 
domestics  did  get  up  my  linen  very  oarelesiBly  now.  I  mentioned  it  to 
n^  mother  as  she  was  pinning  on  my  collar,  but  she  didn't  agree 
with  me. 

I  started  for  school  that  aftenuxm  with  a  beating  heart,  but  full  of 
hope,  and  already  enjoying  my  happiness  in  anticipatien.  But  even  as 
I  gaaed  upon  the  old  brick  school-house,  my  heart  sank  within  me,  and 
I  feared  I  scarcely  knew  what.  Alas!  Famiy  was  not  at  school  I  She 
had  heesa  taken  suddenly  ill  tiiat  morning,  and  the  physician  had 
ordered  her  to  ke^  within  doons.  l^us  was  my  cap  of  happiness 
dadied  to  the  earth.  Long  and  weaiy  days  passed,  and  sdll  her  seat 
was  empty.  I  mustered  up  courage,  and  boldly  rang  at  her  Other's 
door;  and  inquired  after  her.  I  am  sure  I  nmst  have  looked  sheepishly 
about  it,  hr  the  servant  laughed  at  me.    I  think  I  could  have  seen  that 
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man  trampled  by  wild  el^fkhants,  or  shot  oat  of  a  cannon,  or  pat  to  a 
painfal  death  in  any  other  Oriented  manner,  without  the  slightest  pity 
fi>r  him.  This  miserable  donoestic  informed  me  that  Miss  Fanny  was 
growing  better.  I  was  happy  in  my  heart,  bat  coald  not,  as  I  had 
intended,  send  my  respects  through  this  man ;  so  I  turned  upon  my  heel 
and  left,  wondering  in  what  part  of  the  house  Fanny  was  lying. 

At  last  I  saw  her  again.  I  pressed  her  soft,  little  hand,  and  gaxed 
tenderly  upcm  her  pale  face.  I  called  to  see  her,  and  as  she  became 
well  and  heartyagain,  I  saw  her  <^teaer,  and  we  were  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms.  We  waUced  together ;  we  sat  cozily  at  home  and  played 
back-gaxnmon ;  and  at  inter^ls,  I  took  tea  at  her  mother's  taUe. 

A  family-party  of  us  attended  the  theatre,  and  at  my  earnest  request, 
my  mother  dispatched  me  to  invite  F^umy  to  go  with  us.  Her  mother 
consented,  and  we  were  yeiy,  very  happy  while  witnessing  the  represen- 
tation of  the  drama  of  the  '  Forty  Thieves.'  Fanny  da^^ed  her  hands 
finr  joy  when  Ali  Baba  was  safdiy  out  of  the  cavern,  witii  his  store  of 
treasure,  and  shuddered  and  crept  close  to  me  when  Moigiana  poisoned 
the  robbers  in  the  jars.  I  was  n't  worih  much  for  purposes  of  study 
lor  many  days  after  that  My  master  chided  me,  and  what  was  worse, 
detained  me  after  school-hours.  This  stroke  of  bad  fcnrtune  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  walking  h(xne  with  Fanny,  and  I  was  the  more 
chagrined,  since  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  stout  boy,  with  very 
blade  eyes,  took  occasion  at  these  times  to  pay  attention  to  her ;  and  I 
had  once  detected  him  disappearing  around  the  comer  of  the  street  in 
her  company,  as  I  emerged  ftom  the  school-door.  I  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  dei^air,  and  &ncied  no  one  could  ever  be  so  irreme- 
diably wretched. 

I  never  afiected  the  society  of  thatbo^ :  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  some  innate,  inherent  badness  in  his  character ;  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  warn  Fanny  against  so  abandoned  a  villain.  She  replied  with 
a  toss  of  her  pretty  head  which  I  did  not  half  like.  I  brushed  rudely 
against  the  black-eyed  boy.  when  I  encountered  him  ;  and  seeking  out 
some  peculiarity  in  the  texture  or  fit  of  his  apparel,  insulted  him  grosdy 
with  a  sarcastic  mentioa  of  it  I  took  exception  to  his  gait,  and  gave 
a  burlesque  imitjition  of  it  in  the  open  street ;  indeed  I  tried  various 
ways  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  taunt  him 
with  his  attentions  to  Fanny ;  this  toached  him,  and  he  gave  me  Imttle ; 
he  gave  me  more — he  gave  me  a  thrashing.  In  thisoonflict  I  received 
a  black  eye,  which  resulted  in  some  trouble  for  me  at  home;  and  would 
you  believe  it,  Fanny  laughed  at  me  I  This  led  to  a  series  of  recrimina- 
tions, and  we  parted  in  a  quarrel.  How  grieved  I  was  at  what  I  had 
done,  and  how  vexed  witii  myself  for  having  had  any  words  with 
Fanny,  I  need  not  state  here.  However,  in  a  day  or  two,  she  begged 
my  pardon,  and  wi&  an  expression  of  offended  dignity ,  I  forgave  her,  as 
if  I  was  a  prince  of  the  Uood,  and  she  some  poor  peasant's  child.  I 
felt  grandly,  and  longed  to  embrace  Imst,  but  tluit  wouldn't  do  at  all ; 
it  imght  compromise  me.  I  must  make  it  appear  that  die  had  been 
entirdy  in  the  wrong. 

Afler  this,  we  were  fast  fti^ids,  and  the  black-eyed  boy  had  no 
chance.     I  still  envied  him  hugdy  for  one  thing,  and  that  was  his 
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l>e2Liitiful  hair,  which  was  always  parted  and  dresBed  stylishly.     I  am 

xnolined  to  think  that  he  used  MacasBar  ;  and  indeed  th^re  was  a  rumor 

xife  with  the  boys  that  he  poured  an  entire  vial  of  that  ambrosial  liquor 

upon  his  locks  wSk  day.     Now,  my  hair  was  flaxen  and  curly,  and  I 

"^ras  compelled  to  own,  suflered  greatly  in  comparison  with  his.     I  had 

serious  thoughts  of  using  a  hair-dye,  and  applied  to  my  mother  for  funds 

for  the  purchase  thereof,  but  she  said  something  about  the  progress  of 

*  ^oung  America,'  which  at  that  time  I  did  not  understand,  and  refused 

tcr  assent  to  my  plan  of  amending  nature.     Poor  woman !  she  admired 

tlie  color  of  my  hair  as  it  was,  I  know ;  for  my  father,  when  young,  pos- 

Bessod  locks  of  the  same  sunny  shade. 

I  attended  another  party,  and  among  the  guests  were  Fanny  and  the 
black-eyed  boy,  who,  by-the-bye,  was  rather  attentive  to  a  young  lady 
in  a  yellow  frock,  whom  I  considered  handsome,  but  Fanny  could  n*t 
bear  her.     , 

Why  did  Fanny  appear  so  very  plain  that  evening  ?  Why  could  n't 
ber  mother  have  brushed  that  wisp  out  of  her  hair  ?  Why  was  that 
pretty  apron  so  one-sided  ?  It  was  strange  she  should  be  so  careless  of 
her  loo^.  But  the  yellow  frock !  How  very  beautiful  she  was,  to  be 
sore  !  I  spoke  to  her  :  she  replied  sweetly,  and  blushed.  There  was  no 
-wisp  in  her  hair,  and  her  apron  was  adjusted  to  a  charm.  Why  should 
I  devote  myself  so  entirely  to  Fanny  ?  Was  it  not  apparent  that  many 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room  were  madly  in  love  with  me? 
Could  n*t  I  choose  for  myself,  and  flirt  with  any  one  of  them  ?  And 
was  it  required  that  I  ^ould  be  the  bond-slave  of  a  girl,  of  whose 
aflection  I  was  assured  in  any  event !  Certainly  not.  If  Fanny  wished 
to  retain  my  love,' she  should  take  better  care  of  her  hair,  and,  above 
all,  not  consider  it  always  as  understood  that  I  entirely  belonged  to  her. 
There  was  no  engagement  or  understanding  between  us  yet.  By 
Greorge !  I  was  free,  I  hoped,  and  could  of  course  pay  my  devoirs  to  any 
young  lady  I  fancied.  • 

Then  what  a  killing  flirtation  I  commenced  with  the  yellow  frock  ! 
How  coyly  yet  how  gratefrilly  she  received  my  advances,  and  how 
exultingly  I  gazed  at  Fanny  !  Poor  girl !  —  she  sat  with  down-cast 
looks,  and  hardly  seemed  tft  enjoy  the  games  and  sports  of  the  evening. 
I  b^an  to  feel  a  grand  and  kingly  pity  for  her,  and  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  over  to  her,  and  throw  out  a  word  of  encouragement,  after  I  had 
assured  myself  of  success  with  the  yellow  frock.  When  the  supper- 
hour  arrived,  I  remarked  to  Fanny,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  I  had  engaged 
to  wait  upon  yellow  frock  to  the  table,  but  should  be  pleased  to  give  * 
her  my  disengaged  arm.  She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  trembling  hp  ; 
said  she  would  not  trouble  me ;  she  had  other  resources.  With  a  smile 
of  superiority,  but  with  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  about  the  throat,  I 
passed  down  to  supper  in  as  stately  a  maimer  as  I  could  assume. 

Fanny  received  at  supper,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  evening,  the 
unremitted  attentions  of  the  black-eyed  boy.  How  any  young  lady  could 
associate  with  such  a  person,  1  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  conceive. 
She  will  regret  this  very  much,  thought  I,  in  after-life,  when  he  escapes 
from  the  State-prison,  where  he  has  been  incarcerated  for  forgery,  and 
takes  to  the  high  seas  as  a  pirate,  and  is  captured,  and  is  brought  to  this 
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port  by  a  tdoop-of-war,  and  is  tried,  eoodemned,  and  hanged,  and  not  in 
the  slightest  w^  recommended  to  mercy,  and  (Ues  unrepeoitant,  after  an 
nnsuccessfid  attempt  to  stab  the  executioner  with  a  Spanish  diric,  which 
he  has  managed  to  conceal  in  his  long,  dark  hair.  She  will  regret  veiy 
much  having  had  any  communication  with  him  when  this  ocems ; 
and  it  seemed  a  probable  train  of  circumBtanoes  to  my  mind  at  the  time. 

When  the  hour  arrived  £>r  the  breaJking  up  of  the  party,  that  scoun- 
drel in  embryo  bade  an  affectionate  adieu  to  Fanny,  and  attended  her 
to  her  carriage.  She  scarcely  deigned  to  glance  at  me,  as  she  paaaed 
me  in  the  hall.  Meantime  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  yellow  frock,  and  determined  to  know  more  about 
her  at  any  rate ;  but  after  all,  if  the  truth  was  told,  I  left  the  house  for 
home  quite  unhappy. 

I  wept,  1  am  sure,  After  I  retired,  and  dreamed  feaiM  dreams,  and  in 
the  wild  and  varied  fancies  of  my  disturbed  slumber,  the  black-eyed 
boy  towered,  preeminent  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  like  Satan  in  *  Para- 
dise Lost.' 

It  required  long  and  tedious  weeks  to  recover  even  a  small  portion  of 
my  position  in  Fanny's  heart,  and  she  never  again  had  the  same  respect 
for  me  as  before.  New  loves  came  forward,  and  the  gulf  between  ub 
gradually  widened.  We  both  formed  other  attachments,  and  in  time 
&ey  also  gave  place  to  others.  Sometimes,  in  my  boyish  regret,  I 
would  have  given  worlds  if  she  could  have  loved  me  as  once  i£e  did, 
and  doubtless  she  entertained  the  same  wi^  in  regard  to  me ;  but  we 
both  probably  were  certain  that  it  could  never  be  so  again. 

It  is  a  phase  of  youthful  life,  but  the  moral  will  apply  to  later  years. 
We  trample  the  flowers  of  friendship  and  love  under  our  feet  —  scnne- 
times  from  mere  caprice  —  and  then  in  the  dark  hours  which  come  to 
every  one,  we  vrish  those  same  flowers  wore  blooming,  brightly  and 
fireshly,  in  our  hearts. 

I  saw  Fanny  in  the  street  a  few  weeks  since,  with  a  sturdy  little 
blue-eyed  fellow  of  a  boy ;  she  smiled  graciously,  and  gave  me  a 
matron-like  bow.  I  wonder  if  she  remembered  how  much  we  once 
loved  each  other. 


sonnet:     the     water-lilies. 

Week  down  the  yalley  streams  the  morning  fiur, 

Tinging  the  waters  with  a  glory  dim, 

And  waking  Nature  to  her  matm-hymn, 
Then  tripping  lightly  forth  in  vestments  rare 

Of  paly  green,  (like  band  of  meek-browed  nuns, 
Or  groups  of  lovely  Undxnes,  deeked  with  spray, 
Talong  through  opaline  depths  their  graceftil  way, 

From  crystal  dwellings  of  the  radiant  ones,) 
The  water-lilies  lift  their  gracefbl  heads, 

One  after  one,  to  greet  the  blessed  rays, 

And  join  the  inoense  of  their  silent  praise, 
With  chant  of  waters  through  tiieir  sedgy  beds, 

And  dreamy  murmur  from  the  mead  and  lane,  ^  t 

And  all  creation's  hallelqjah  strain  I      gitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Then  mj  darling  from  her  dreamiDg 

Upward  sprang,  and  stood  upright, 
With  her  snowy  veetore  gleaming 

In  the  still  aCnd  hazy  light. 

Brighter  than  the  rising  day, 
O^er  fair  nedc  and  cheek  a-rounded, 

Lef^>ed  the  red  impetuous  current. 

As  she  tore  her  comb  away, 
And  along  her  shoulders  bounded 

All  her  silken  hair's  brown  torrent 

Like  the  Nobka,  omen-freighted, 
Stood  she  there,  with  eyes  dilated, 
In  her  wilM  beaut3r's  pride, 

"Wild  as  any  desert  quagga ; 

And,  in  ringing  tones,  she  cried : 

*  Chant  me  out  some  fiery  saga  I 

Ko  soft  lay  of  loye-lom  inaldens, 

But  a  tale  of  sterner  times; 
Such  as  some  rude  Norse  alarmer 
Sang  to  sounds  of  clashing  armor ; 
Full  pf  rough  and  fiirious  cadence, 

And  of  headlong,  clanging  rhymes, 

Like  the  angiy  ocean's  chimes ! ' 

S\LVADOBA,  darling,  hearken  I 
Where  the  snow-clouds  thickest  darken, 
Where  the  tumbling,  foammg  seas 
Thresh  the  rugged  Hebrides; 
Where  the  dank  mist  chillest  gathers, 
Lived  my  fierce  old  pagan  others. 

And  their  children  keep  those  tracts. 
Living  there,  'mid  rock  and  heather, 
Lulled  by  howl  of  stormy  weather 

And  the  roar  of  cataracts ! 

Listen  to  a  legend  brief 

Of  one  island-ruling  chie£ 

Ruthless  he  in  fiuy  or  duel, 

Ourbless  in  his  angry  mood ; 
Ne'er  was  gaunt  were-wolf  so  cruel, 

Never  hawk  so  crazed  for  blood. 
Pillager  of  town  and  city,  • 

Sacker,  without  fear  or  pity, 
Headstrong  talker,  quarry-seeker, 
Hatred-nurser,  vengeanco-wreaker ; 
Quick  oflfended,  prompt  in  striking, 

Dreadest  pirate,  roughest  horseman, 
Was  that  grim  old  stormy  viking,  r^  ^ ^rrT/^ 
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For  his  lust  of  cruel  glory 
laves  he  still  in  Low-land  story ;         , 
Lowland  nurses  ne'er  forget  him, 
Telling,  when  the  Southron  met  him, 
How  he  stormed  throughout  the  foray  I 
Recked  not  how  the  foes  environ. 
But,  through  thrilling  din  and  l^rattle, 
Ever  where  the  need  was  sorest, 
With  his  ponderous  mace  of  iron, 
Swung  ho,  crashmg,  through  the  battle. 
Like  tornadoes  through  the  forest 

"Woe  to  sl»  ps  that  ventured  nigh 
His  rude  b  r  in  misly  Skye  I 
Were  they    eathen,  cursing  high ; 

Were  they  monks,  who  sang  their  Kyrie: 
Swift  on  Christian,  swift  on  pagan. 
Swooped  he  down  from  gray  Dunveggan, 

Like  an  eagle  from  his  eyrie. 

Yet,  one  trait  oould  daim  exemption 

From  the  iron  of  his  nature ; 
Though  so  reckless,  grim  a  creature, 

And,  as  jungle-panther  wild. 
He  had  one  point  of  redemption  — 

Never  had  he  harmed  a  child.  , 

When  his  fiercest  mood  was  o'er  him, 
•       Place  a  httle  one  before  him, 

Ue  would  stoop  to  smoothe  its  tresses  : 
Never  could  it  fiiil  to  calm  him 
With  its  smile,  nor  to  embalm  him 
Lito  peace  with  its  caressea 

Even  in  fighting  —  it  was  curious  — 
When  the  battle  raged  most  ftirious, . 
And  a  hundred  blows  were  bailing 

On  his  casque  and  on  his  shield. 

Though  to  him  all  fear  was  stranger, 
He  would  turn  from  those  assailing, 

Would  shrink  back,  nay,  almost  yield, 

But  to  save  a  child  from  danger. 

When  at  length  the  Valkyr  called  him, 

With  their  weird  and  triple  wail, 
Thmk  you  that  the  sound  appalled  him? 

That  his  cheek  grew  pale  ? 
No  I  he  dashed  his  robe  away. 

Shouted  for  his  mace  and  mail, 
And  went  out  to  die  in  Gmy. 

•    On  Clanorgan's  heath  a  hundred 

Bteel-clad  Soutlirons  round  him  closed. 
Once  again  his  broad-sword  sundered 

Targe  and  lance  to  him  opposed 
Once  again  his  fearful  frown 

Over-awed  the  Celtic  clamor ; 
And  his  mighty  mace  came  down 

Like  Thor's  a^lul  thunder-hammer,    (^ooolp 
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Heaviest  fell  it  on  the  greatest ; 

And  for  hours  he  swung  it  light 
As  a  birch- wand,  for  the  fight 

Was  his  keenest  and  his  latest 

Hot  they  pressed  him ;  all  attacks 

Sought  him  only;  on  hia  shattered 
Armor,  mace,  and  glaive,  and  axe 

Hacked,  and  pierced,  and  clove,  and  batteiea. 
Blow  on  blow  came  fiercely  pealing, 
Till  he  reeled,  but  smote  in  reelmg ! 
And  the  purple  gore  ran  pronewi^ 

Till  his  armor  grew  all  ruddy ; 
And  the  foe  pressed  on  and  onward  *, 

And  his  casque  yawned  wide  and  bloody 
Where  the  trenchsoit  steel  had  bitten, 
Till  he  tottered  and  crashed  downward, 

Like  a  great  oak  thunder-smitten. 

Then  the  victors  and  the  flying. 

Borne  upon  tlie  battle's  tide. 
Surged  oflf  to  another  quarter. 

Leaving  ToRQUiL  crushed  and  dyiii;.c. 
Muttering:  *OhI  before  I  died, 

Would  I  had  a  draught  of  water ! ' 

Then  small  fingers,  soft  and  tender, 

Wiped  the  red  clots  from  his  eyes ; 

Put  aside  the  matted  hair. 
And  a  mild  and  starry  splendor, 

Like  the  light  of  Eastern  skies, 

Showed  the  infant  Jesus  there. 
(Jn  the  rough  old  sea- wolf  smiled 
The  Divine,  Eternal  CniLD  1 

'  ToRQUiL,  fierce,  and  wild,  and  gory 

Have  thy  days  been :  little  goo^l 
Sheds  its  lustre  on  thy  story, 

Which  is  written  out  i|i  blood. 
Damnmg,  hopeless,  and  bewildering 

Were  the  crimes  against  thoo  showu  : 
But  the  angels  of  young  children 

Plead  for  thee  before  the  throne. 
For  thy  grace  and  shrifl;  they  sought. 

Now  I  bring  that  grace  to  thee : 
What  for  children  thou  hast  wrought 

Thou  hast  wrought  for  Me  I 
And  thy  God  withholds  His  curses  ; 

And,  however  men  esteem  thee 
I,  for  those,  thy  tender  mercies, 

Do  baptize  thee  and  redeem  thee  ! 

Then,  o'er  Torquil's  fevered  brow 

Poured  a  cool  and  limpid  flow ; 

And  his  soul,  though  foul  with  8laught<  r, 

And  with  guilt  and  crime  o'er-ladon, 
Knew  that  it  was  living  water 

From  the  reiy  wells  of  Eden.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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When  the  dansmen  came  AgAin, 

Seddng  there  amid  the  slain 
For  the  grim  and  fierce  old  Noraeman, 
Where  the  dead  were  thickest  piled, 
And  the  heath  most  torn  and  bloodj. 

On  a  hei^  of  slaoghtered  horseman, 
Found  thej  ToBQun/s  shattered  body : 
.   But  his  shriven  soul  slept  and  smiled 
On  the  bosom  of  the  Child  I 
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MT      MOTHER'S      HOME 

You  remember  yoiir  mother.  Could  you  ever  foiget  the  quiet  smile 
of  her  gentle  eyes  9  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  $  How  green  grows 
the  grass  upon  her  grave  !  How  many  springs  have  the  early  vudete 
bloomed  there  ?  how  many  autumns  have  chilled  the  last  flowers  of 
summer  ?  But  you  have  not  forgotten  her  words  of  admonition,  nor 
her  acts  of  love.  Did  she  die  when  you  were  very  young  f  How  you 
treasure  the  old-fashioned  miniature,  which  shows  you  her  features  as 
they  were  in  her  joyous  girlhood !  how  you  love  to  listen  to  those  who 
can  tell  you  aught  of  her  good  deeds  among  the  living ! 

Did  she  live  long,  till  manhood  had  cast  its  sober  shadows  on  your 
brow }  Thrice  happy  then  were  you.  How  that  mother's  love  re- 
strained you  from  evil  I  how  it  purified  your  thoughts  I  how  it  ennobled 
your  motives  I  *  Dear,  dear  Mother ! '  you  sigh,  imd  sob  again  as  when 
a  child  you  sobbed  at  her  knee. 

It  was  earlier  in  the  season  than  this,  a  many  years  ago,  that  we 
started  to  visit  the  mountains  of  — —  county.  It  was  there,  amoog 
the  toweling  hills,  that  our  mother  had  roent  many  of  the  years  of 
her  childhood.  Above  «very  other  place,  tnat  was  hcnne.  A  thouBand 
times  have  we  sat  in  the  still,  loving  twilight,  listening  to  stories  of 
those  wood-crowned  hills,  wondering  how  far  they  lay  beyond  the  blue 
Catskills  that  we  saw  £rom  the  nursery  windows,  and  whether  they 
were  so  blue,  and  bold,  and  graceful.  How  our  hearts  throbbed  as  she 
spoke  of  the  two  girls  who  were  lost  in  the  woods  over  night,  and  how 
they  bounded  with  joy  when  she  told  us  good  friends  found  them  in  the 
morning !  And  it  was  really  Mother  and  her  little  sister  who  were 
lost  I  Oould  any  thing  be  more  wonderful  ?  Then  she  told  us  of  our 
grand-sire,  whom  we  had  never  seen,  whosegrave  lay  among  those  blue 
mountains  far  away ;  and  she  said  that  we  might  one  day  visit  those 
hills,  walk  through  those  very  fields  from  which  her  childish  hands  had 
gathered  the  white  daisy  ind  the  sweet  cowslip;  that  we  might  some 
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day  angle  in  thoBe  veiy  gtreamB  iiQia  wliioh  oft^timeB  she  had  jerked 
the  inrary  trout,  and  gather  the  herries  on  the  hill-sides  she  knew  so 
well. 

The  time  did  come.  It  was  in  July,  the  heautiiU  month  of  July, 
tliat  Father  and  I  set  out  for  the  mountains.  Yes,  Father  and  I  went 
alone.  The  hlue-eyed  girl  who  used  with  me  to  listen  to  the  stories  of 
our  mother's  home,  as  I  have  tdd  you,  had  closed  her  eyes  upon  the 
inrorld  fxa  ever,  and  her  feet  no  more  ramhled  along  the  meadow-paths. 
Tlie  curly-headed  hoy,  our  only  hrother,  was  far  away,  where  sunny 
sides  and  singing  hirds  hless  the  whole  year.  The  little-one  nestled  at 
hocne,  scarcely  desirous  to  hear  the  tales  that  had  heguiled  oui  child* 
hood. 

We  had  reached  the  little  village  where  lived  my  uncle,  and  a  bright 
morning  saw  us  depart  for  the  mountains  ere  the  sun  was  up.  The 
black  steeds  were  in  high  spirits.  Uncle  and  Father  sat  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  green  farm-wagon,  while  Aggie  and  I  occupied  the  other. 
At  each  mile  the  road  grew  rougher  and  rougher  ;  every  hill  that  we 
asoended  only  showed  us  higher  hills  beyond.  If  we  crossed  a  valley, 
and  wound  between  two  mountains,  we  only  reached  a  deeper  valley 
encircled  by  dizzier  heights.  I  was  mute  with  delight.  The  moun- 
tains we  had  crossed  to  reach  my  uncle's  home  seemed  Uttle  hillocks 
now.  And  just  so  it  is  in  life.  The  difficulties  which  obstructed  our 
progress  yesterday  are  but  trifles  compared  with  those  which  deter  us 
to-day.  The  sorrows  of  past  years  are  but  shadows  to  the  mighty  grieis 
vi^ch  rack  the  presei#  soul.  Oh !  could  we  bury  our  present  trou- 
bles as  we  do  past  disappointments,  what  eternal  smiles  would  light  our 
hearts. 

The  sparkling  Delaware  ran  capriciously  among  the  mountains,  now 
laving  the  rocky  £»et  of  some  gigantic  height,  now  plunging  down  into 
some  dark  ab3rss  where  its  waters  were  lost  to  view,  now  coquetting 
with  the  flowers  of  a  hill-side  meadow,  now  flowing  placidly  across  a 
green  valley. 

'  Won't  we  float  down  stream  ? '  cried  I,  grasping  the  hand  of  Agnes, 
as  the  black  steeds  plunged  into  the  eddying  river. 

Unde  laughed.  '  No  ;  do  n't  you  see  this  is  the  ford  ?  If  we  went 
in  ten  yards  lower  down,  we  would  get  in  the  *  Big  Eddy,'  and  then  per- 
haps we  'd  take  a  sail  nolens  aut  vdens,  as  we  boys  uaed  to  say  in  the 
days  of  our  Latin  grammar.' 

Down  stream  I  How  many  a  one  would  have  been  saved  from  de- 
struction if  they  had  only  been  afraid  of  the  down-stream  tendency  of 
the  river  of  pleasure  I  If  they  had  only  asked,  *  Won't  we  float  down 
stream  I '  ere  pushing  out  upon  some  whirling  river  of  pastime,  they 
might  have  been  warned,  and  gone  back,  or  dashed  aside  the  waves  in 
scorn,  and  crossed  in  safety.  How  many  have  gone  in  ten  yards  lower 
down,  and  been  engulfed  in  the  big  eddy  of  vice !  Would  no  one  tell 
them  that  the  ford  was  fardier  up  ?  Did  they  not  remember  the  voice 
of  their  mother  telling  them  where  they  might  cross  safely,  and 
which  places  to  avoid  ?  Or,  remembering,  like  the  fly  in  the  fable,  did 
they  scorn  to  use  the  experience  of  others,  and  dash  on,  halfknowing 
tkat  destruction  was  before  them  I  gtizedbyV^OOgre 
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Three  times  we  forded  the  river  ere  we  left  the  west  branch  and 
crossed  over  to  the  east,  on  whose  banks  lay  my  mother's  home.  The 
sky  was  becoming  black  with  clouds.  The  distant  thunder  rolled  among 
the  hills,  booming  like  heavy  artillery.  The  storm  came  nearer  and 
nearer ;  and  now  we  saw  the  lightmng-flaah  far,  far  below  the  green 
heights ;  it  seemed  that  we  cotdd  catch  it  in  our  hands.  The  fiery 
steeds  grew  impatient ;  they  snorted  wildly,  and,  clattering  up  the  un- 
even road,  pushed  on  along  the  narrow,  litUe-wom  track,  as  though  con- 
scious of  a  shelter  a-head. 

*  We  shall  have  to  take  refuge  somewhere,'  said  my  uncle,  as  the  rain 
came  sweeping  over  the  hills,  the  lightning  wreathing  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic figures  among  the  forest-trees.  '  We  can  stop  at  Dick's  house  ; 
that  is  not  far  ahead.' 

'A  house  up  here  among  the  clouds  ? '  asked  I,  dubiously.  My  uncle 
laughed  again.  '  Yes,  two  of  them,  and  very  nice  ones  in  a  stormy 
day.' 

It  seemed  as  though  we  could  not  get  much  higher ;  but  the  road 
wound  tortuously  and  torturingly  enough  to  me,  so  that  two  miles  were 
passed  ere  we  reached  Dick's  tavern.  The  rain^louds  had  already 
spread  themselves  over  us,  and  dripping  with  water,  yet  laughing  and 
joking,  we  sprang  to  the  ground.  Uncle's  *  very  nice  house '  turned 
out  a  very  nice  house  for  the  circumstances.  Two  others  had  taken 
refuge  there  beside  our  party — a  man  with  a  load  of  hay  and  a  Yan- 
kee peddler — both  of  whom  partook  freely  of  cert&in  spirituous  liquors 
at  the  *  bar,'  although  *  Temperance  House '  w#  printed  in  large  capi- 
tals on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Dick  gave  us  a  chair,  and  told  us 
to  make  ourselves  welcome  to  the  kitchen,  hoping  the  storm  would  not 
last  long!  This  said  welcome  was  given  in  so  equivocal  a  manner  that 
we  came  to  the  conclusion^  the  wish  with  which  she  rounded  up  her  sen- 
tence spoke  one  word  for  us  and  two  for  herself.  How  amusmg  it  was 
to  watch  the  old  lady,  wiping  her  dishes,  and  peeping  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  her  sour  little  eyes  at  the  intruders.  How  very  emphatic  was 
her  concise  answer  to  our  remark  —  *  I  think,  Mrs.  Dick,  it  will  clear 
up  soon.'     *  Hope  so ! ' 

And  it  did  clear  up.  The  sun  came  out  like  a  new  six-pence,  shin- 
ing and  dancing  among  the  clouds  like  a  village-belle  on  a  May-day 
frolic.  Still  our  course  was  upward.  *  There,  Milly,'  said  my  uncle, 
'  when  we  reach  that  point  you  will  look  down  upon  the  valley  where 
your  mother  once  lived.  Many  a  time  has  she  rode  over  these  hills  to 
Walton,  where  we  dined  to-day,  to  attend  a  country  ball.  Yes,  she' 
and  her  sisters  were  the  belles  of  the  country,  by  umversal  consent ; ' 
and  uncle  sighed,  for  he  thought  of  his  pretty  little  wife,  our  mother's 
sister,  who  had  died  when  cousin  Agnes  was  a  wee  child,  and  who 

slept  now  in  our  burying-ground  at  K ,  not  far  fiom  my  blue-eyed 

sister. 

The  point  was  gained.  I  could  not  speak.  Have  you  ever  felt  this 
oppressive  emotion  when  viewing  the  scenes  of  a  dearly-loved  land- 
scape ?  There  were  hills  and  vales  that  I  had  never  seeni  before,  but 
which  were  very  dear  to  me.  There  was  a  familiar  home-look  about 
every  thing,  that  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.    The  east  branch  of  the 
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DelaT^aie  ran  shining  among  the  white  hoases  and  green  fields,  and 
beyond  it  rose  Brock's  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  my  mother's 
lumie. 
,    Now  our  course  was  down,  down.     The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills,  although  it  was  still  early ;  but  the  mountains  hide  his  face  late 
in  the  morning  and  early  at  night.     Oh !  every  thing  was  so  wild,  and 
licli,  and  rural,  my  heart  since  morning  had  grown  ten  times  bigger, 
and  1  thought  I  never,  never  could  go  back  to  the  brick-walled  town 
^wliere  two  or  three  building-lots  comprised  a  hornet  and  a  few  flower- 
borders  symboled  forth  rural  delights. 

Instead  of  turning  toward  Brock's  Mountain,  we  wheeled  to  the 
rig^ht,  taking  the  road  which  led  to  Agnes'  sister's.  As  we  passed  the 
country  post-oflice,  some  one  shouted  *  Halloa ! '  and  a  man  came  run- 
ning to  us  with  letters.  *  I  knewed  it  must  be  ye's,  exclaimed  the 
good  fellow ;  *  strangers  comes  to  these  parts  so  seldom,  we  soon  scent 
'em.'  He  was  thinking,  probably,  of  his  last  deer-hunt.  One  letter 
was  for  me,  from  Mother.  I  bent  down,  pretending  to  fix  my  gaiter, 
and  kissed  the  dear  missive,  which  came  so  opportunely  to  cheer  the 
fijst  hour  at  the  old  home.  I  never  had  felt  so  strangely  sad  in  all  my 
life.  Every  thing  seemed  to  speak  of  my  own  dear  mother.  This  was 
the  place  which  Imew  her  when  she  was  young  and  gay,  ere  the  years 
damped  her  gladness,  and  the  nights  of  sorrow  dimmed  her  buoyant 
joy.  It  was  here  that  her  sisters  roamed  with  her,  light-hearted.  Who 
knows  how  often  they  have  come,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  to  this  very 
post-office,  to  get  the  long  letters  from  their  absent  lovers !  How  one's 
mind  will  wander  I  What  a  glorious  place  for  the  romance  of  one's 
life,  thought  I.  A  city  belle  would  have  said,  *  What  a  charming  place 
for  a  summer  flirtation ! ' 

Two  miles  more,  and  we  reached  Cousin  Lilly's.  The  neat  white 
cottage  was  a  gem  among  the  hills.  Indeed,  we  had  passed  several 
habitations  in  this  quiet,  out-of-the-way  valley  that  bespoke  industry  and 
thrift.  How  hearty  was  the  welcome  1  Just  such  a  welcome  as  you 
receive  when  you  go  out  to  spend  July  and  August  with  your  cousins 
in  the  country,  and  just  such  an  one  as  you  do  not  give  when  they  re- 
turn the  visit  in  the  winter,  although  -with  them  a  week  balances  a 
month  of  your  sojourn.    But  let  that  pass. 

The  children  were  two  romping  beauties,  but  so  fair  that  one  would 
never  dream  of  calling  them  young  moimtaineers.  Dehcate  as  a  gar- 
den lily,  little  Agnes  twittered  round  the  house.  The  baby,  named 
after  our  sister,  was  livelier,  but  still  fragile  as  a  spring  violet.  And 
these  were  the  great-grand-children  to  whom  Grand-ma  had  sent  so 
many  kisses  and  bofirbons.  The  husband,  a  handsome  man,  greeted  us 
kindly,  and  assisted  in  carrying  in  the  trunks ;  and  in  twenty  minutes 
we  were  all  domesticated  in  the  little  parlor. 

Night  came.  Agnes  and  I  retired  to  our  room,  ofi*  the  garret.  We 
sat  down  on  an  old  chest  before  the  window,  and  gazed  out  oa  the 
solemn,  moon-lit  scene.  '  Is  it  not  beautiful  ? '  at  last  murmured  my 
cousin. 

*  Very  beautiful ! '  and  I  sighed,  and  almost  sobbed,  I  know  not 
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why.    I  drew  the  letter  firom  my  pocket,  and  read  it  for  the  twentieth 
time. 

*  MtDear  Millt  :  If  your  letter  had  not  made  its  appearance  this  even- 
ing we  should  have  heen  really  home-sick ;  that  is,  sick  of  home ;  bat  as 
it  is,  we  are  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself  among  the 
mountains,  and  now  viewing  the  spot  where  your  mo&ier  has  spent  so  m^ny 
happy  days.  Yes,  there,  alone  with  the  hearts  that  we  loveii,  tiie  world 
and  its  fashions  marred  none  of  our  enjoyment,  and  I  look  hack  upon  those 
days  as  the  brightest  of  my  life,  because  there  was  no  responsibility 
resting  upon  me.  I  had  no  treasured  pnes  to  bruise  or  gladden  my 
heart.  Fix  the  streamlet,  the  mountain,  and  the  deep  £>rest  in  your 
memory.  Let  me  see  them  again  in  your  words  when  you  retnm.  Has 
not  Nature  been  lavish  upon  our  mountain  home  ?  * 

I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  smiled  and  sighed  agam. 

'And  in  viewing  the  scenes,  to  me  so  dear,  and  dear  to  you,  I  know,  my 
child,  because  I  love  them,  imagine  your  mother,  with  her  sisters,  mounted 
on  good  ponies,  galloping  along  the  rugged  mountain  roads,  sometimes  at- 
tended by  a  rustic  beau,  but  oftenest  alone  ;  or  see  us  with  our  fishings 
rods,  searching  the  binnakills,  oc  letting  our  flies  float  down  the  trout 
streams ;  or  yet,  picture  us  climbing  those  steep  hill-sides  in  quest  d* 
berries,  and  I  know  you  will  think,  darling,  of  the  lost  children,  and 
the  great  bear  who  over-turned  our  baskets,  and  a  hundred  little  stories 
with  which  I  used  to  love  to  win  your  smiles  or  sympathetic  tears  in 
childhood.* 

Thus  ran  my  mother's  letter,  till  the  four  pages  of  two  sheets  were 
fllled ;  and  I  kissed  it  again,  and  dreamt  all  night  of  the  wood-land 
belles  who  used  to  gallop  over  those  hills  years  ago. 

In  the  night  I  awoke.  Behind  the  oak-chest  my  eyes  spied  something  in 
the  moon-light  which  I  had  not  seen  before.  Agnes  was  wide  awake. 
'  What  is  it  ?  *  questioned  I,  pointing  to  the  two  solemn  eyes  which  looked 
up  over  the  chest. 

*  Oh !  I  forgot  to  show  it  to  you,  Milly.  It  is  our  great-grand-iather^s 
portrait ;  the  very  first  portrait  that  Vanderlyn  ever  put  on  canvas.' 

In  a  moment  we  were  both  on  the  floor.  We  dragged  the  old  frame 
from  its  hiding-place,  wiped  away  the  cob-webs  firom  the  venerable  pic- 
ture, and  stood  it  up  against  the  door.  There,  with  the  moon-hght 
shining  upon  them,  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  features  of  my 
maternal  great-grand-father.  The  shadow  of  the  swaying  boughs  out- 
side ever  and  anon  floated  over  the  face,  causing  it  altemately  to  smile 
and  frown.  It  was  a  venerable  figure.  The  white  lappets  beq>oke 
the  good  old  Butch  dominie,  and  tibe  clasped  hands  and  slightly-raised 
eyes  gave  an  air  of  reverence  to  the  picture  altogether  impressive. 
There  was  no  sound  without,  save  the  stamping  of  the  horses'  feet  as 
they  ran  round  the  neighboring  meadow,  or  the  quiet  *  knee-deep  *  of 
the  wakeful  frogs.  We  sat  down  on  the  floor,  our  long,  loose  hair 
floating  around  our  ghostly  figures,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  the 
old  dominie ;  and  there  we  talked  of  the  past  and  fiiture,  till  the  clock 
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on  the  ohimney-piece  down  staiiB  struck  two,  'wheia  we  crept  tinder  the 
clothes  again,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

My  mother's  home  I  There  it  stood,  as  it  did  long  yean  before,  an 
antique,  well-kept  place,  with  an  old-fashioned  aristocratic  air  quite  cap- 
tivating. The  present  inhabitants  were  Tery  kind ;  they  used  to  know 
the  family,  and  they  spared  no  trouble  to  initiate  me  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  house.  '  This  was  your  mother's  room,  dear,'  said  they  at  last ;, 
but  before  another  word  could  be  uttered  I  had  sprung  to  the  window, 
and  cried  :  *  Yes,  this  you  call  Brock's  Mountain,  and  there  is  the  brook 
they  used  to  wade  across,  and  there  is  the  saw-mill,  too.*  That  is  the 
store  where,  after  grand-pa  died,  they  stored  his  chests  of  medicine  and 
books,  and  that  little  room  in  front  was  hia  office.  And,  I  declare, 
there,  up  the  mountain,  is  old  Bill  Cole's,  where  Mother  went  to  sit  up, 
that  cold  winter  night,  with  the  sick  cWd.' 

The  people  stared,  and  wondered  how^  I  knew  so  much  about  a  place 
that  I  had  never  seen  before.  Ah  I  they  knew  nothing  of  the  quiet 
nursery  at  twilight  hour,  of  the  home-group  gathered  about  the  former 
occupant  of  this  dainty  chamber,  and  they  could  only  say,  *  Miss  Effie 
totis  an  angel ! '     Then  I  smiled,  and  they  smiled  too. 

*  And  there,'  ventured  I  again,  '  is  little  George's  grave.'  It  was  a 
solitary  mound  on  a  hillock  at  the  left  of  the  house.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  thousand  emotions  awakened  by  the  sight  of  that  little  grave. 
A  boy,  a  blooming  boy,  had  died  in  his  earliest  years,  and  lay  buried 
there,  the  name  upon  his  tomb-stone  the  cmly  monument  to  the  family 
who  once  lived  at  the  old  place.  Oflen,  when  our  mother  has  tcHd  us 
the  story  of  her  baby-brother's  death,  have  we  wondered  if  George  was 
not  afrud  to  He  there  all  alone,  where  the  wolves  and  bears  might 
come  from  the  mountains  in  the  night-time,  and  crush  the  flowers  upon 
his  grave.  And  we  have  wept  for  him,  just  as  we  and  you  have  wept 
when  told  that  at  Ifie  last  day  all  the  wtHrld  would  be  burnt  up.  Yes, 
how  we  wept  in  thinking  that  our  pet  play-things,  and  all  the  groat 
furniture,  and  our  pretty  clothes  must  be  burnt  up,  too.  Into  what 
treasures  did  our  excited  minds  weave  these  possessions  of  our  child- 
hood !  How  precious  became  every  doll's-head  and  knife-handle,  as  we 
pondered  on  the  destruction  awaiting  them !  We.  look  back  upon  these 
things  now  with  mockery,  even  whSe  we  troasuro  lesser  trifles,  hang 
our  happiness  upon  a  straw,  and  rest  our  future  on  a  bubble. 

Thus  days  passed,  and  each  hour  I  grew  more  familiar  with  the 
scenes  about  me.  Every  thing  had  a  charm  for  me ;  not  a  stone  but 
was  a  troasuro,  every  babbling  brook  a  song,  every  graceful  forest  a  me- 
mento of  the  olden  time.  We  bless  God  that  our  mother  is  still  spared 
to  US ;  that  we  go  forth  to  the  world's  strife  with  her  love  to  shield  us 
from  its  dangers,  her  counsels  to  keep  us  firom  the  eviL  We  aro  strong, 
for  we  have  our  mother.  If  we  succeed,  can  any  smile  be  brighter  than 
hers?  If  we  fail,  can  any  voice  be  cheerer?  Who  will  speak  to  us 
such  words  of  comfort  as  she  who  has  trained  us  up  for  the  battle  of 
life  ?  Neither  sister,  nor  brother,  nor  Mend,  nor  lover  can  so  rob  from 
disappointment  its  sting  as  the  calm,  cheering,  abiding  love  of  our 
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And  you  look  ap  at  her  and  smile,  and  fear  not  the  world's  frown. 
Yon  brave  fashion's  scorn,  and  triumph,  for  your  mother  cheers.  Yon 
labor  to  obtain  eminence  — :  labor,  I  say,  with  a  strength  which  no  one 
but  a  full-purposed,  strong-hearted  man  possesses,  because  your  mother 
lodks  on.  Well  may  you  struggle,  that  idie  may  bless  you  ere  her  eyes 
grow  dim,  and  her  breath  ceases,  and  her  hands  lie  listless,  and  her 
hps  are  mute,  and  her  heart  chilled  in  the  sleep  of  death. 


THB  bTUDENT. 

That  sharp  cough  rings  through  the  room,  and  you  heed  not  its 
warning  echoes.  The  mid-night  hoiir  and  the  early  dawn  alike  find 
you  over  your  books.  The  chill  of  the  room,  the  unhealthy  position,  as 
you  lean  over  your  desk,  the  restless  activity  of  your  grasping  brain,  all 
conspire  to  bring  on  that  dread  consumption,  which  too  often  cuts  short 
the  course  of  the  ambitious  student.  Yes,  many  a  one  before  you  has 
worked  thus,  faded  as  you  are  fading,  died  as  you  will  die,  with  your 
proud  dreams  unrealized,  and  the  gay  temple  your  imagination  luui 
raised  dashed  into  atoms,  as  though  it  were  of  glass. 

'  Yet  there  is  a  hope  urges  me  on,'  you  say,  as  your  wild  eyes  glance 
up  quickly ;  and  you  smile,  and  again  bury  your  thoughts  in  those  dust)" 
volumes. 

Ah!  yes.  The  scholar's  toils  are  not  imcheered  by  hopes,  hopes 
bright  and  beautiful  as  the  rainbow  arch  that  spans  the  clouded  dcy. 
Those  who  have  never  trimmed  the  mid-night  lamp,  nor  bent  with 
throbbing  heart  and  burning  brain  over  the  storied  page,  know  not 
of  the  proud  longings  which  flush  your  cheek  and  kindle  the  fire 
of  your  eye.  They  know  not  what  urges  you  to  follow  the  soar- 
ings of  your  tireless  mind.  And  what  is  i\,\  h  it  that  you  may 
gamer  tiie  treasury  gathered  by  sage  men  of  other  days  \  Is  it 
that  you  may  know  what  laws  govern  the  universe  ?  what  causes 
the  rise  and  downfall  of  nations  t  what  is  the  spring  of  human  ac- 
tion ?  or  what  the  motive-j^wer  of  all  that  is  wonderM  in  nature  — 
the  meteors,  comets,  lightnmg,  electricity  ?  Not  these  alone.  Hope, 
brilliant  with  a  thousand  celestial  rays,  ever  dances  before  you,  pointing 
onward  and  upwai'd  to  a  goal  as  yet  unattained  by  mortal  mtellect  It 
shows  you  what  man  might  be,  how  like  unto  the  Eternal.  It  unfoldp 
science,  laid  open  in  all  its  beauties,  to  your  enraptured  gaze.  Mystery 
flies  before  the  glorious  light  of  that  temple  of  perfection  to  which  it 
leads ;  Ignorance  and  Superstition  vanish  ere  they  reach  its  distant  twi 
light,  and  Knowledge  stands  there,  pointing  to  the  revealed  depths  d 
science,  making  clear  as  noon-day  what  1ms  been  to  all  mankind  an 
impenetrable  shadow.  Thus  Hope  cheats  your  imagination,  and  you 
follow  rashly  on,  fearless,  though  fainting,  desptrate  even  in  death 
Was  Plato  a  philosopher !  A  mere  school-boy  dreamer  in  con^Mtriaon 
with  the  wisdom  which  shall  one  day  shall  be  yours.  Has  Hersohe) 
discovered  a  world  ?  You  will  yet  bring  fixmi  chaos  a  thousand  worlds 
more  beautiful,  more  wondrous,  of  greater  magnitude  and  quicker  mo 
tions.    Did  Franklin  woo  the  lightning  from  the  cloud!    You  wiD 
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silonoe  the  thunder,  and  charm  the  yexy  stars.  Did  Shakspeaxe  create 
the  drama  f  His  plays  are  but  nursery  tales  to  those  which  diall  im- 
mortalize your  pen.  Was  Handel  a  musician  ?  Your  strains  shall  cap- 
tivate even  the  birds  of  heaven.  Was  Byron  a  poet  ?  Your  brain  shall 
distil  the  very  essence  of  poetry.  Was  Raphael  a  painter  ?  You  wUl 
create  a  beauty  which  shall  be  to  his  as  diamonds  are  to  pebbles.  And 
thus  you  go  mad,  building  castles  without  foundations,  cheating  your 
own  heart  of  its  pride  of  youth. 

You  struggle  to  attain  perfection,  and  strive  to  stand  erect  in  the 
image  of  your  God  ;  yet  to  whom  can  you  point,  and  say '  There  stands 
a  perfect  man  ? '  Man's  faUible  nature  raiders  your  desire  impossible  to 
he  accomplished.  But  you  think  not  of  this.  You  peer  steadily  into 
the  depths  of  science,  plucking  gems  from  the  sea  and  stars  &om  the 
fiky,  tearing  up  mountains,  and  turning  rivers  irom  their  courses,  chain- 
ing the  lightning,  driving  yoiir  chariots  by  steam,  and  sailing  through 
the  air ;  and  when  all  this  is  done,  you  find  perfection  still  unattained. 
Like  the  Httle  vixen  you  courted  in  your  boyhood,  she  dances  off,  and, 
by  a  thousand  wiles,  for  eyer  and  for  evei^eludes  your  eager  grasp. 

You  strive  to  paint  the  sun-set  sky  upon  the  printed  page,  as  the 
painter  seeks  to  picture  it  upon  his  canvas,  and  when  your  last  master- 
touch  is  given,  you  wring  your  hands  and  sav,  *  It  is  not  perfect.  It 
lacks  the  life,  the  ever-changing  beauty  wiiich  God  gives  to  His 
sun-sets.'  Ah !  the  scholar  may  dream  on,  picturing  his  goal  won, 
himself  the  admired  of  the  world,  a  man  perfect  in  "vrndom  and  know- 
ledge ,-  the  painter  may  gaze  on  the  creations  of  his  pencil  till,  in  ima- 
gination, they  teem  with  life,  and  like  the  kaleidoscope,  wreathe  their 
beauties  into  a  thousand  ever-varying  shapes ;  the  musician  may  think  he 
has  caught  the  glory  of  harmony,  and  breathed  it  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, yet  the  hopes  of  all  alike  will  be  unrealized  this  side  of  heaven, 
where  is  the  home  of  perfection,  and  the  perfection  of  knowledge  and 
happiness. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  student  of  the  good.  For  you  there  is  no  harmony 
save  that  which  echoes  the  voice  of  truth.  Nature  has  bestowed  on 
you  a  calm  and  peaceful  spirit.  You  do  not  envy  the  great  nor  scorn 
the  little.  Around  you  is  an  atmorohere  of  love.  You  are  no  dreamer 
You  do  not  waste  your  life  in  idle  mncies,  nor  sicken  on  deceitful  hopes. 
You  pity  him,  the  child  of  genius,  who  wastes  his  substance  in  intel. 
lectual  folly,  or  sells  his  birth-right  for  a  bubble.  You  neither  envy- 
him  his  fate  nor  his  gift  Foseeased  of  an  honest  soul,  endowed  with 
sympathy  for  human  kind,  you  forget  self  in  stretching  out  a  hand  to 
the  poor  and  feeble.  To  you,  your  lot  seems  low,  obscure ;  shut  out 
from  the  strivings  of  ambition,  you  deem  your  place  scarce  worth  a 
striving  for ;  but  there  are  those  who  would  give  worlds,  were  they 
theirs  to  bestow,  to  barter  the  tears  and  sighs  of  a  life  of  disappoint- 
ments for  the  sweet  and  joyous  calmness  of  your  humble  lot. 

And  yet  you  are  not  entirely  without  ambition ;  but  it  is  an  ambition 
so  holy  and  so  pure  that  to  call  it  such  seems  sacrilege  —  an  ambition 
to  be  good.  You  weep  over  your  frailties,  chastise  your  sinfU  thoughts, 
punish  your  weaknesses,  and  smile  through  your  struggles.  Already 
you  have  learned  one  grtfat  lesson,  the  foundation  of  greater  goodnees^-^ 
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aelf-denial.  •  If  the  honon  of  the  Church  allnie  70a,  yon  dash  Umii 
ftgide  as  you  would  a  poiaoaed  cup,  asking  youiaelf :  '  Can  heavenly 
meekness  sit  in  high  places,  or  how  shall  uie  proud  preach  grace  unto 
the  humble  ?  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Oh!  happy,  happy  are  you  if  God  gives  you  the  victoiy. 
The  day  comes  when  the  first  shall  be  last  and  tiie  last  first. 

Tou  are  a  student  of  nature.  One  book  alone  engrosses  your  vidftcle 
heart  and  mind.  No  other  pages  claim  your  ai^iring  eye.  It  10  at 
(Mice  your  hope,  your  j<r^)  your  adviser,  your  philosopher,  yonr  sage, 
your  teacher,  the  study  of  your  sober  hours,  the  pastime  of  your  ^yer 
moods.  And  yet,  even  while  you  read,  and  search,  and  feast  upon  its 
beauties,  how  oil  are  you  forgetful  of  the  great  Hand  that  Ce^oned 
it;  the  philosopher  vdio  utters  its  viosdom,  the  poet  who  breathes  in 
its  harmony,  the  artist  who  paints  its  varied  scenes,  and  drink  its  spi- 
ritual nectar  without  once  thinking  of  the  eternal  Fount  firam  which 
it  sidings.     This  Ixx^  is  the  universe,  the  author,  God. 

For  you  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  curling  smoke,  in  the  twittering  bird- 
song,  in  liie  meadow  flower,«in  the  evening^ star,  in  the  summer  rain- 
bow, in  the  brilliant  butterfly,  which  no  man  can  picture  forth  vrith  pen 
or  pencil,  no  human  heart  conceive.  And,  in  your  stormier  hours,  yon 
see  a  majesty  in  the  towering,  snow-clad  mountain-peaks,  the  rushing 
torrent,  the  swifi;  Hghtning,  the  gushing  volcano,  that,  were  man  to  real- 
ize, would  all  exhaust  his  nature  and  eclipse  his  life.  And  for  you,  no 
melody  like  that  of  the  sparkling' rivulet  and  the  rustling  of  the  spring 
boughs  ;  no  music  like  the  bursting  thunder,  or  the  vrild  whistle  ik  the 
wintry  vrinds. 

It  is  evening,  and  you  are  dreaming  now  of  all  you  love.  Oh !  hew 
you  hate  the  dull  routine  of  the  counting-house !  What  odious  shapes 
the  eternal  columns  of  figures,  figures,  figures,  do  assume !  Were  ever 
brick  walls  such  brick  walls  as  these,  which  hide  frcon  you  the  ^orious 
sky  and  vride-spread  bay  ?  Yes,  you  are  dreaming  of  the  lands  where 
beauty  breathes  in  every  thing.  Ton  feel  the  sweet  influenee  ci  Ita- 
lians dkies  while  standii^^  on  the  ruins  of  the  buried  cities,  or  gazing  on 
the  seven-hilled  capital.  Or  yet,  you  stand  in  ancient  Athens^  and  hear 
even  now  the  echo  of  the  old  orators'  proud  eloquence.  You  are  wheare 
Byron,  injured  child  of  song,  performed  his  noblest  deeds  and  sighed  his 
last  brealJi.  Or,  still,  you  vrander  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  eongar- 
ing  up  strange  tales  of  its  battlemented  castles ;  or  in  other  lands  lean 
over  tiie  tomb  of  Napolecm,  ruminating  on  his  fallen  greatness  ;  or,  with 
more  English  taste,  linger  on  the  shores  of  Avon  and  recline  in  the  sha- 
dow of  Abbotsford. 

O  student  of  nature,  though  they  know  you  cndy  as  a  ^ain  man, 
going  daily  to  your  dovm-tov^n  prison,  flourishing  a  pen,  or  ordering 
about  vexatious  porters,  how  much  pure  poetry,  how  many  beautiful 
longings  are  in  your  soul !  You  feel  a  fire  within  you  whidi  can  scaiee 
be  smothered,  never  quenched. 

And  thus  there  is  within  this  human  -  sphere  a  world  of  poetry  un- 
written and  unlisped.  Eyes  have  essenced  it  when  gaz  ng  nto  other 
eyes,  hands  sighed  it  when  clasping  other  hands  in  said  farewell ;  die 
very  trees  and  flovrers,  the  pebbles,  rain-drops,  sun-shine,  aU  have 
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bicathed  it  fozth,  upon  the  earUt.  Not  a  £u:ewell  has  been  spoken,  nor 
a  weloome  given,  not  a  high  hope  cheiished,  mjir  a  disapporatmant 
felt,  not  a  sigh  echoed,  nor  a  smile  glistened  without  its  voice  ef 
harmony.  A  bird  has  never  stretched  its  wing,  a  fish  darted  acioss 
the  son-lit  wave,  a  breeze  played  with  a  trembling  bough,  a  ray  of 
light  sou^t  the  cup  of  a  lily,  a  dew-drop  nestled  in  a  rose,  a  star  shot 
aczosB  the  mid-night  sky,  or  a  rainbow  spanned  the  water-fall  without 
symboling  £vrth  richer  poetry  than  ever  yet  has  iqnrung  beneath  the  most 
gifted  pen.  A  thonsand  hearts  and  voices  daily  breathe  forth  poetry  — 
the  purest  poetry ;  our  very  fire-side  scenes  cherish  it ;  the  world  is  fiill 
c^  it,  and  &us  has  been  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  and 
-will  be  until  the  fires  of  eternity  dissolve  the  universe,  and  the  glo- 
zies  of  heaven  supplant  the  beauties  of  earth,  flinging  over  the  soul  of 
man  the  perfection  of  hannony. 

Tou  glory  in  the  title  of  a  Junior,  tJiinkiTig  it  a  verypleasant  thing 
to  be  d(»nesticated  at  Nassau  Hall,  proud  YsSb,  or  did  Williams.  You 
write  home  about  the  cannon-ball  that  went  through  the  portrait  of 
good  king  Gebrge,  and  the  piece  of  artillery  that  a  merry  set  of  fellows 
dragged  up  firom  the  battle-ground  to  adorn  the  campus ;  or  extol  the 
fine  gallery  bf  printings  of  the  immortal  Tminbull ;  or  describe  your 
first  excursion  up  old  Saddle  Mountain,  and  think  yourself  wondrous 
learned  concerning  historic  relics,  or  prodigiously  travelled.  All  this 
m  very  pleasant. 

What  a  smart  lawyer  you  will  make,  too !  Oh  I  you  will  be  a  doc- 
tor f  Well,  you  will  out-sbine  .£sculapius  himself.  A  minister  ?  The 
ooUege-dignitanes  are  nothing  to  your  projected  greatness. 

You  are  diligent,  very.  How  you  strive  for  ^e  honors  of  the  cla£S ! 
Poor  fellow  I  if  all  honors  were  as  attainable,  we  would  not  pity  you. 
But  you  are  growing  thin  and  pale.  Your  strength  wavers.  Home  ? 
Indeed  !  must  you  go  home  ?  And  you  are  appointed  to  speak,  too,  at 
the  coming  commencement?  But  there  is  no  remedy.  Thank  God 
that  your  home  lies  in  the  country. 

How  beautifnl  the  old  place  looks  I  It  is  right  pleasant  again  to  see 
the  great  sycamores.  How  natural,  too,  seem  Uie  fowls  about  the 
yard  I  The  garden  is  blooming  with  roses  and  dafibdils  ;  you  recognize 
some  flowers  of  your  own  planting,  as  you  look  over  the  white  fence. 

She  meets  you  at  the  door  —  your  mother.  One  word  is  spoken — that 
WOTd  your  name.  The  tears  come  in  your  eyes.  *  Mother  —  mother  — 
yon  nuike  a  real  boy  of  me ! '  you  strive  through  your  tears,  and  never 
dream  of  calling  yourself  a  man  now. 

Weeks  roU  on.  You  are  getting  better  ;  but  they  say  you  have  con- 
snnqption,  and  the  doctor  shakes  his  head  when  the  neighbors  ask  about 
you,  and  every  one  says, '  He  will  die.  What  a  pity !  Such  a  smart 
young  ^low  to  die  so  early !  *  Then  they  speak  of  the  crops  and  the 
weatib^,  and  quite  forget  you  till  the  doctor  comes  round  again.  This 
is  nothing  to  you.  There  is  one  heart  deems  you  her  greatest  treasure. 
How  nMAy  little  devices  does  she  form  to  amuse  you !  A  thousand 
uuecessary  steps  are  taken  for  your  sake,  and  the  '  dear  boy'  is  the 
^firing  of  every  action.    It  is  your  mother.     How  often  does  she  enter 
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your  chamber,  in  the  still  moon-light,  and  lean  over  you  to  hear  if  your 
breath  comes  true  and  strong.  How  gently  die  presses  back  the  dark 
hair !  how  deyout  is  the  prayer  die  utters !  You  do  not  feel  her  hcdy 
breath  upon  your  pale  cheek ;  your  feeble  frame  is  slumbering,  hom 
very  faintness,  in  a  dreamless  deep ;  but  her  influence  is  about  you,  and 
when  you  wake,  too  weak  to  rise,  you  rest  upon  your  pillow,  thinking 
on  all  her  lore,  and  wonder  how  you  ever  could  displease,  even  in  Ix^- 
hood's  waywardness,  that  devoted,  faithful  friend.  And  Jier  words  <^ 
warning,  her  earnest  appeals  for  you  to  leave  the  follies  of  youth,  and. 
claim  the  love  and  protection  of  the  blessed  Saviour  who  died  to 
redeem  fallen  man — how  they  sink  into  your  heart!  and  you  murmur 
prayerfully  those  eloquent  words  of  Holy  Writ : 

*  Remember  now  ftiy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the 
evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  them  ;  while  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or 
the  stars,  be  not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  afler  the  rain  :  .  .  .  . 
or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the 
pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern. 
Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was  :  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  it.  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher ; 
all  is  vanity.' 

Days  pass.  You  grow  stronger.  Oh  !  how  joyous  is  this  consciouB- 
ness  of  returning  health  !  The  skies  were  never  more  beautifrd,  the 
fields  never  greener,  friends  never  kinder.  You  return  to  college  just 
before  commencement. 

How  your  heart  beats  !  Will  you  fail  ?  That  is  a  fine  fellow  speak- 
ing now.  How  beautifully  he  rounds  ofi*  his  sentences  !  His  gestures 
lire  perfect,  and  his  voice  just  of  that  rich,  deep  tone  which  every  one 
must  admire.  Will  he  or  you  come  off  with  the  first  honor  next  year! 
You  feel  pretty  sure,  for  you  are  a  real  student ;  but  you  tremble  at  his 
eloquence.  You  are  laboring  now,  too,  under  a  disadvantage.  You 
have  been  absent  so  long,  and  are  not  half  in  the  spirit  of  the  afiTair. 

There  sit  your  friends,  your  father,  and  bright-eyed  cousins;  you 
must  not  fail.  There  sits  Fanny,  and  it  would  never  do  to  fail ;  she 
expects  BO  much  from  you.  Dear  Fan,  you  can 't  help  but  love  her, 
she  sympathizes  so  with  your  proud  dreams,  and  so  loves  to  hear  your 
college  speeches  during  the  long  vacations.  How  many  times  you  have 
made  an  old. log  your  stage,  the  forest  around  your  chapel,  and  with 
Fan  for  your  auditory,  you  were  a  perfect  Cicero.  Now  all  this  flashes 
before  you  with  a  terrible  impertinence.  You  wish  you  could  let  these 
things  go,  but  —  there  sits  Fanny,  looking  so  hopeful,  yet  —  she 
trembles  too  I 

Your  exceedingly  aristocratic  name  is  called,  and  you  walk  forth, 
feeling  the  humblest  son  of  creation.  For  three  sentences  the  words 
come  very  well,  your  voice  is  good,  your  style  excellent ;  but  some  how 
you  grow  faint,  your  voice  falters.  Sentence  after  sentence  passes  in  a 
dull,  monotonous  manner,  not  the  shadow  of  oratory  about  them.  The 
'  Phis '  themselves  almost  hiss.  That  feUow  looks  perfectly  diabolic ;  how 
he  glories  in  your  failure  !     You  catch  Fanny's  eye ;  there  is  inspiration 
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in  it !  She  does  not  lode  sarcastic ;  there  is  no  ill-concealed  smile ;  she 
looks  encouragement ;  her  eyes  fairly  speak  to  you ;  her  whole  sympa- 
thy is  -with  you ;  her  lips  move ;  you  knew  what  she  would  say.  At 
once  the  whole  passion  of  your  soul  is  thrown  into  your  Toice  acnd  man- 
ner. A  new  strength  is  given  you.  A  moment  since  you  wished  you 
had  never  risen ;  now  you  could  speak  all  day.  You  scarcely  pause 
long  enough  to  hreathe,  without  being  greeted  by  rounds  of  applause, 
and  whoi  you  sit  down,  the  house  echoes  with  your  triumph.  '  Bravo ! ' 
cries  your  chum,  striking  you  on  the  shoulder ;  but  you  hear  nothing, 
see  nothing.  You  shade  your  face  with  your  hand,  and  know  no  more 
till  you  hear  the  bustle  of  the  retiring  crowd.  Then  you  snatch  up 
your  hat.  As  you  pass  Fanny,  you  whisper  earnestly, '  A  thousand 
thanks! — you  saved  me,  Fanny T  and  hurry  on.  What  a  happy, 
teiumphant  light  shone  in  her  eyes ! 

You  return  home  once  more,  now  in  the  glow  of  health  and  buoyant 
spirits.  What  matters  it  that  firiends  are  crowded  round !  What  care 
yon  finr  their  curious  smiles  ?  You  see  only  your  mother,  who,  filled 
with  joy  and  thankfolness  for  your  recovery,  clasps  you  in  her  arms,  and 
whispers,  *  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  ! '  You  almost  lift  her  from  the 
floor  in  your  glad  embrace.     You  are  a  man  again.  • 

Another  year,  and  you  go  on  to  higher  studies,  from  the  coUege  to  the 
university,  from  that  to  the  strifes  of  yova  profession.  Your  bark  is 
fairly  launched  upon  the  sea  of  life.  Now,  how  fade  your  rain-bows  I  — 
how  your  fairy  psdaces  come  tumbling  down !  —  what  a  hum-drum  look 
every  thing  assumes!  Do  not  waver.  There  are  prizes  yet  worth 
striving  for  ;  the  world  is  not  all  that  it  seems.  There  is  more  generous 
sympathy  and  frank  goodness  among  men  than  your  unexperienced  e^e 
wots  of,  as  you  gaze  on  the  outward  show.  A  thousand  blessings  will 
weave  themselves  like  flowers  about  your  path.  Have  a  will  and  a 
purpose,  with  a  right  principle  withm,  and  your  maturer  mind  will 
build  structures  wi&  sure  foundations  and  of  goodly  proportions,  worth 
myriads  of  those  fancy  temples  of  your  youth's  creation. 


EFIMENIDEtf. 


He  went  into  the  woods  a  laughing  boy ; 

Each  flower  was  in  hi3  heart ;  the  happy  bird 

Flitting  across  the  morning  sun,  or  heaid 

From  way-side  thicket,  was  to  him  a  j<^ : 

The  water-springs,  that  in  their  moist  employ 

Leapt  from  their  banks,  with  many  an  Inward  word 

Spoke  to  his  soul,  and  every  leaf  that  stirred 

Found  notioe  from  his  quickly-glancing  eye. 

There  wondrous  sleep  fell  on  him :  many  a  year 

His  lids  were  closed :  youth  left  him,  and  he  woke 

A  carefbl  noter  of  men*8  ways ;  of  dear 

And  lofty  spirit :  sages,  when  he  spoke, 

Forgot  their  systems,  and  the  worldly-wise  r^  r\r\n]t> 

Shrenk  from  the  gaze  of  truth  with  baffled  eye^i^i^^^  by  ^^OOglL 
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COUNT       BVEBA&D       *DEB       O&filNSR. 


VKOM  TBB   oamuAV  ov  MttiLtam. 


OoMB,  listen,  ye  who  take  deUght 

In  deeds  of  martial  fiune : 
Full  many  a  hero,  many  a  knight, 
Renowned  in  peaoe  ana  hcdd  la  flght^ 
Onr  Snabian  land  may  claim. 


Of  Fbxdxbio,  Kabl,  and  Ludwzo  boast^ 

Onmt  9X1  yo«r  heroes  o^er ; 
Yet  more  than  he  who  is  the  most^ 
Is  our  good  OouNT,  himself  a  host, 

And  thunder-bolt  in  war. 


And  Ulrio  too,  his  sirens  delight^ 

Who  joyed  in  weapons'  dimg. 

Brave  Ulrio,  like  his  sire  in  loSgtA, 

Ko  backward  step  took  he  in  fight, 

When  helm  and  harness  rang! 


m  brooked  the  Beutlinoebs  his  fame. 

But  nursed  a  secret  spite, 
And  strove  the  victor's  wreath  to  claim. 
So  panoplied  in  mail  tiiey  came^ 

And  dared  him  to  the  fight 


He  met  them,  but  no  victory  won, 

And  home  his  warriors  led, 
The  ang^  sire  frowned  on  his  son. 
Who  wandered  from  his  sight  alone^ 
And  bitter  tear-drops  shed. 


He  cried,  'Ye  varietal  never  fear 

That  I'll  forget  this  day  I     ' 
By  my  stem  father's  beard  I  swear 
This  stain  firom  my  good  shield  to  clear, 
In  many  a  bloody  fi:ay  I 


And  soon  enow  came  cause  therefor, 

And  warriors,  many  a  one. 
To  Doffingen  their  lances  bore ;         ^^  , 

Loud  rung  the  iron  din  of  wi^Szed  by  CjOOQ Ic 

Hurrah  1  the  fights  begun  1  ^ 
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The  lost  field  is  our  battle  shout. 

As  on  the  foe  we  dash : 
It  bore  us  on  with  courage  stout, 
lOd  blood  and  smoke,  and  murderous  rout, 

And  splintering  lances'  crash. 


With  noble  rage  our  Uiaio  {^owed, 

Aa  blow  (MX  blow  he  gave ; 
Before  him  desolation  stit>de, 
Wailinff  and  woe  behind  him  trode, 

While  round  him  yawned  the  gravel 


But  woe  is  me  I  that  I  should  lell 

The  stroke  that  laid  him  low ; 
We  thronged  around  him  where  he  fell : 
In  yain I  he's  dead  we  loved eo  weU, 
Claj-oold  that  noUe  Intow  I 


Conftidon  stemmed  tiie  battle's  tide, 
All  hearts  were  bowed  with  woe : 

High  o'er  the  fray  the  sire  did  ride : 
'  My  son  is  but  a  man  I '  he  cried, 
*March,  children,  on  the  foel ' 


Then  turned  we  fiercely  to  the  fray, 

Rerenge  inflamed  us  all; 
O'er  besps  of  dead  we  fought  our  way. 
The  foe,  o'erwhehned  wi&  wild  dismay, 

In  terror  fly  or  falL 


And  back  to  camp  we  came  again, 

Our  tnimpets  ringing  dear, 
And  wife  and  child,  a  joyous  train, 
Came  forth  to  meet  us  on  the  plain, 
With  song  and  festive  cheer. 


But  our  good  Lord  —  what  did  he  now? 

Alone  by  his  dead  son, 
The  old  man  sat  with  muffled  brow. 
While  down  his  cheeks,  hi  troubled  Bow, 

The  burning  tear-drops  run. 


And  we,  a  sympathizing  band, 

Press  round  him  knringl^; 
Akme  'mong  hero^  doth  he  stand; 
OSie  thunders  might  is  in  his  hand,         ^         by  GoOqIc 

His  country's  stw  18  he  I  o 
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Then  listen,  ye  who  take  delight 

In  deeds  of  martial  lame ; 
For  many  a  hero,  many  a  knight^ 
Renowned  in  peace  and  stout  in  figfat^ 

Our  Suablan  land  may  claim  I 


OLD        MAY:        A        SKETCH 


WALLAOB      HUHTBK, 


I  KNOW  not  how  far  I  am  justifiod  in  revealing  to  the  world  at  laige 
the  peccadiilos  of  a  respectable  colored  individual  long  since  gathei^ 
to  his  fathers.  I  am  somewhat  fearftd,  too,  in  these  days  of  spiritual 
'  rappings,'  that  the  gentleman  in  question  may  feel  inclined  to  rap  me 
over  the  knuckles  &r  thus  posting  him  in  the  columns  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker.    Should  he  do  so,  the  pubhc  shaU  certainly  know  it. 

In  one  of  the  Old  Thirteen^  and  not  far  from  the  good  city  of  S , 

there  is  an  island,  whose  eastern  shores  are  washed  by  the  Thunderbolt 
river.  Upon  this  island  the  Ecallaw  have  dwelt  &om  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  State,  and  being  thrifly,  firugal,  and  industrious,  had 
increased  greatly  in  worldly  wealth.  But  my  story  is  not  with  them. 
The  hero  of  my  tale  is  a  superannuated  negro,  who,  having  long  since 
passed  the  boundary  of  working  life,  was  now  living  on  the  welteamed 
laurels  of  his  youthful  days,  and  the  more  substantial  bounty  of.  his 
mistress. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  hiEtd  been  too  long  *  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel/ 
and  resolved  upon  astonishing  the  natives  of  the  sober  city  of  S  , 
with  the  *  darkness  visible '  of  his  countenance. 

Having  obtained  permission  and  *  material '  aid  from  his  indulgent 
nustress,  he  gathered  up  his  '  personal  property,'  kissed  his  wife,  and 
bade  adieu  to  the  island. 

Our  venerable  hero  rejoiced  in  the  patronymic  of  May,  sumamed  the 
*  Old,'  to  distinguish  him  from  one  of  the  rismg  generation  who  bore  the 
same  name.  Old  May  was  a  gentleman  of  P  ancien  regime;  polite, 
polished,  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  '  double-shuffle.'  In  person  he 
was  of  medium  height ;  his  hair  was  decidedly  gray,  but  well-crisped 
and  curled ;  his  legs  were  somewhat  wider  apart  at  the  knees  than  at 
any  other  place ;  and  his  feet  none  of  the  smallest,  proving  most  onde- 
niaUy  that  he  was  a  man  of  large  undpTst-anding,  if^not  v^-versed  in 
the  *  humanities.'  His  eyes  were  keen  and  bright,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  he  was  fully  justified  in  boasting  that  he  could  see  as  far 
through  a  znill-stone  as  the  man  that  was  chipping  it.     His  teeth. 
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imlike  thoeo  of  a  eertain  im&rtimate  and  deeply-to-be-regietted  colored 
geatleman,  'were  in  an  exoelleot  state  of  presenratioa  —  sharp,  white, 
mad  regolar. 

HiB  wife,  ydept  Jinny,  was  scnne  ten  years  his  seniw,  and  — '  not  to 
pot  too  fine  a  point  upon  it*  — unmistakably  ugly.  Toothless,  bald, 
and  almost  sightless,  she  was  not  suited  to  mate  with  such  a  sharp- 
eyed  old  eagle  as  May,  and,  upon  his  departure,  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  his  children. 

In  due  time,  (M  May,  b^  a  series  of  introductions,  was  moving  in 
the  highest  and  most  faishionable  colored  circles  of  the  city.  Ti£ngs 
pf  his '  oanyings-on '  were  duly  wafted  over  Thunderbolt  to  the  ears  of 
his  cara  sposa,  who,  with  an  ejtculatiye  Humph  !  would  exclaim 
apainst  his  perfidy,  and  then,  sinking  back  into  her  chair,  smoke  tlie 
pipe  of  meditation  and  tobacco. 

Now  it  chanced  one  evening,  at  a  fashionable  reunion,  that  May 
became  aequainted  with  a  du^  belle  of  twenty  summers,  who  bore 
the  enphoauons  name  of  Sal.  , 

'  To  see  her  was  to  love  her ; '  to  know  her  was  to  detennine  to  win 
her.  Many  a  love-smitten  youth  had  sighed  and  sighed  again  at  her 
feet ;  but  vain  were  all  their  hopes,  and  ftitile  their  expectations.  Daxk 
were  their  threats  of  suicide,  and  terriUe  the  vengeance  vowed  upon 
the  head  of  the  fertunate  possessor  of  her  dusky  hand. 

Old  May,  well-versed  in  all  the  ways,  manoeuvres,  and  stratagems  of 
love,  was  IDLeveise  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  and,  despite  the  savage  &owns 
and  fearful  threats  of  a  score  of  non-suited  rivals,  soon  led  the  bloom- 
ing maiden  to  the  altar. 

As  for  his  rivals,  they  avenged  themselves  by  making  fierce  onslaughts 
upon  the  provender  set  before  them  at  the  marriage-feast,  and  cracking 
miserable  jokes  over  excellent  ginger-pop,  to  the  detriment  of  tightly- 
laced  belles. 

It  was  said,  indeed,  by  envious  scandal-mongers,  that  like  many  of 
her  white  sisters,  Sal  had  sold  herself  for  wealth,  as  rumor  asserted 
that  May  was  as  well  supplied  with  money  as  with  years. 

Two  old  maids,  who  had  each  looked  upon  May  as  her  especial  pro- 
perty, (ho  certainly  had  not  paid  them  marked  attention,)  waxed  v^ 
wroth,  and,  ascertaining  that  his  first  wife  was  living,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Church. 

Had  this  sable  imitator  of  an  Oriental  custom  been  of  the  Caucassian 
race,  he  would  have  certainly  been  indicted  for  bigamy,  and  furnished 
with  apartments  at  the  State's  Hotel.  If  the  law,  however,  was 
regardleas  of  this  dereliction,  the  Church  was  not ;  and  accordingly. 
Old  May  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Afirican  Baptist  Church,* 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 

On  the  ensuing  Sunday,  the  brid^room  and  bride,  in  no  wise 
daunted,  were  brought  up  before  the  congregation  for  trial.  Their 
guilt  was  clear ;  and  the  colored  preacher,  after  admonishing  May  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  threatened  him 
with  ^e  wmih.  of  the  Church  if  he  did  not  put  away  Sal,  and  re- 
swear allegiance  to  his  former  spouse.  In  fact,  if  he  did  not  comply 
with  Ihese  reasonable  demasds,  he  would  be  excommuaicated.QQQQ[^ 
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May  at  this  moment  seemed  either  bojeied  kk  deep  thooglKU  ox 
iatently  engaged  in  the  Teiy  interesting  ooeiqMitiHi  of  observing  tbe 
erratic  movements  of  a  green-bottled  fly  which  had  just  settled  upon 
the  wall.  Beneath  that  drab  eoat,  tightly  bttttoned  up  under  the  Am, 
ikem  beat  a  heart,  and  in  that  heart  was  a  migh^  styuggk  betweea 
love  and  duty. 

A  deepndrawn  sigh  annonnoed  his  oog^ations  at  an  end,  and  a  glanoe 
of  afleotion  upon  his  anxious  bride  betoayed  the  result  of  his  meottl 
d^berations.  Turning  toward  the  pulpit,  he  eodaimed*  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  newly-wedded  man : 

*  Ezereummunereate  me  ef  you  want,  but  gib  tne  de  young  wife  and 
takee  de  ole  'oman !    Oome,  Sal,  leslis  go ! ' 

So  saying,  he  dueked  his  head  in  the  most  improved  style  to  the 
astonished  divine,  and  tucking  lus  bride  under  his  aim,  the  pair  sailed 
down  the  aide  vrith  flying  colors. 

Strange  to  relate,  and  to  his  honor  be  it  vmtten,  engrosBed  as  he  was 
with  lus  young  wife,  Old  May^never  failed  to  make  the  most  minute 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  old  Jinny's  health,  of  any  of  his  fcmoner  M- 
low-servitors  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  in  8     ■    . 

Truly  first-love  is  the  purest  and  most  lasting  of  all  earthly  attach- 
meats!  Oh!  noble  —  would  that  I  could  add,  virtuous  —  husband  1 
Though  linked  to  a  second  Eve,  you  foigot  not  the  partner  of  yowt 
youthful  days ! 

Bail  on,  ye  cynical  philosophers  1  Mock  at  kive,  and  deride  what  ye 
have  failed  to  experience.  Look  upon  this  picture  of  fidelity,  and  re<^ 
your  tirades  against  that  winged  nudity  whom  mortals  style  Cupid. 
Ponder  well,  read,  and  digest,  and  be  wise  in  future. 

*  How  *s  dat  bressed  ole  soul,  Jinny,  dis  momin'  ? '  demanded  May, 
one  fine  day  in  April,  of  one  of  the  island  negroes  who  chanced  to  be 
inS . 

'  Poor  soul !  I  'm  'feard  she  '11  soon  be  food  fi>r  de  wuirums ! '  wns 
the  response. 

'Wha*  dat!  Ole  Jipny  dead!  Eh,  Jimf  demanded  May,  in  a 
voice  husky  vnth  age  and  ^[notion. 

'  Not  zackly  dead  ;  but  de  ole  'oman  was  mity  bad  off  dis  momin*.' 

'  Bress  de  Lord  ! '  ejaculated  the  sorrowing  husband ;  and  with  a 
desperate  hitch  at  lus  inexpressibles,  he  started  for  Thunderbolt. 

'  Whar  you  goin'  in  ach  a  hurry  ? '  demanded  one  of  his  firiends. 

*  Ole  Jinny 's  a-dyin' ! '  vnis  the  brief  response. 

0  model  of  a  husband  !  Let  thy  speed  and  apparent  oontrition  he  a 
lesson  unto  faithless  husbands.  Clothe  his  feet  with  tiiy  sandals  — 
dedc  his  shoulders  with  thywings,  0  Mercury  !  Lifiise  into  his  beuig 
the  life  and  vigor  of  a  Hercules,  0  Jupiter !  and  make  the  flesh 
equal  unto  the  spirit. 

See  how  the  dust  rises  in  clouds  b^iind  his  flying  feet ;  listen  to  the 
{Nintings  of  his  breast;  hear  him  as  he  gasps  and  groans  like  a  MiaBis* 
Bippi  steam-boat  in  a  race !  The  river  is  reached ;  he  flings  himself 
into  his  skifi*;  dutches  the  paddle  vrith  nervous  hands,  and  the  eddy- 
ing circles  in  his  rear  mark  uie  oourse  of  the  loving  husband. 

Onward  !  onwArd  !  is  the  cry.    The  shore  is  gained  at  last,  and  with 
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a  load  ^  ttkir,'  IOm  ifae  taomphaat  loieam  of  the  vimuag  boat,  Old 
May  fpBBgs  «pon  ih«  bank,  and  hunieB  by  tbe  well-kBown  patti  to  tha 
na^ic-quaTteiB. 

At  last,  fkithfiil  thaogli  ening  man,  thy  fiwt  is  upon  tbe  maenb^Ped 
llaeBhold,  and  tfaa  glad  smile  of  weloome  of  the  &i«iken.'wife  "will  be 
testimony  of  her  foigiyenesB.  Fositiye  are  we  that  you  -woiild  ciy 
pecccMd/  and  throw  yoniself,  weeping  bitter  team  of  sonow,  npcm  ber 
nedc,  knew  yon  but  the  word  and  the  signification  thereof.  Ckniteiit 
thyself  with  tbe  e3q>re88iye  African-Anglo-Saxon,  and  make  open  conr 
fesfdon. 

'He  has  entered  the  cabin,  and  advancing  toward  the  bed,  looks  npon  the 
dying  form  of  old  Jinny,  Alas !  there  is  no  a£ection  in  the  gaze,  no 
tears  of  regret  welling  up  in  those  eager  eyes ;  for  he  turns  quickly 
a-way  and  glances  around  the  apartment.  Every  thing  is  in  its  accus- 
tamed  place,  and  he  breathes  freely.  A  new  phase  in  his  character. 
Could  we  have  b6en  deceived,  and  by  such  a  man  ?  He  calls  on  his 
ygnfe  ;  but  she  has  sunk  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  hears  him  not. 
Alas !  alas  !  for  poor  human  nature  I  Man  is  but  mortal,  and  greater 
men  than  you.  Old  May,  served  their  royal  master  William  even  worse 
than  you  are  about  to  serve  your  dying  wife.  He  quielLy  gathers  up 
every  movable  article  in  the  room  and  from  out  of  the  great  lumber- 
ing chest  that  lies  hal^hid  under  the  bed,  and  places  them  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room. 

Thus,  then,  is  tbe  extraordinary  speed  displayed  in  his  journey 
accounted  for;  this  tiie  result  of  his  anxiety  and  solicitnde — his 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  poor  Jinny's  health.  The  '  gathering '  being 
accomplished,  May  called  Wash  and  ^oun^  Nick  to  bis  side.  (These 
were  the  froits  of  his  marriage  with  Jmny.^ 

'  It  neber  shall  be  said  dat  Ole  May  did  n  t  ac'  what 's  ftar  an'  honest 
wi&  his  own  chillen/  said  he  ;  '  and  now,  you  Wash  and  young  Nick, 
I  *se  about  to  dervide  de  prop'ty.' 

Taking  up  the  most  valuable  article,  he  put  it  to  one  side,  saying, 
'  Dis  fur  me !  *  Picking  up  another,  he  handed  it  to  Wash,  with  a  *  Dat 
fur  you  !  Dis  fur  me !  Dat  fur  young  Nick !  Dis  fur  me  I  Dat  fur 
you.  Wash ! '  etc. 

By  this  ingenious  and  scientific  method  of  divisicm,  Old  May  realized 
one-ha^  instead  of  one-third  of  the  articles  in  number,  and  three- 
fourths  in  value. 

'  Is  you  bofe  satisfied  ? ' 

'  Tes,  Daddy,'  was  the  immediate  response. 

'  Den  put  yer  fixin's  away,  or  some  body  'U  tief  *em  fur  you.  You 
sees  how  I  ties  mine  up.    Wash  push  dat  ole  ohist  bock  under  de  bed.' 

Meanwhile,  Jinny,  having  been  roused  from  her  deep  by  the  noiBe, 
recognized  the  voice  of  her  husband,  and  called  him  to  her  side.  May 
obeyed  the  call ;  and  as  he  passed  Ms  arm  beneath  the  pillow,  to  sup- 
port his  wife's  head,  his  mistress  entered  the  room,  aooompamed  by  the 
negro  preacher.  She  darted  a  severe  glance  at  May,  as  she  entered  the 
cabin ;  but  observing  how  he  was  employed,  gave  him  a  kind  nod,  and 
told  him  to  tell  his  wife  that  Daddy  Abraliam  and  her  misti^  had 
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Poor  Jumy  died  that  night;  and  Old  May,  fearing  that* 


might  hear  of  his  <  derviding '  the  spoils,  placed  all  his  laiely-aequiied 
wealth  in  his  skiff,  and  deptuted  for  S '  hetween  two  days.' 

Sal  was  easily  consoled  and  more  than  compensated  for  one  nig^fs 
desertion,  hy  the  kerchiefs  and  calicoes  which  fonned  a  partioa  of  the 
'  legacy.' 

And  to  crown  their  happiness,  heing  no  longer  consideied  a  bigami^ 
May  was,  aftw  a  due  lapse  of  time,  reinstated  as  a  deacon  of  his 
church. 


POOR    BLANCHE. 


Do  they  pass  thee,  poor  Blakohb,  with  a  giance  of  disdain, 
The  play-mates  once  gayest  when  grouped  by  thy  side, 

Ere  Childhood  had  learned  its  free  simles  to  restrain, 
Or  Friendship  been  shamed  by  the  lessons  of  Pride? 


At  church,  as  at  school,  do  they  nestle  apart, 
And  eye  thee,  forlorn,  with  contemptuous  airs? 

Because  thy  meek  brow  flaunts  no  marvel  of  art, 
And  thy  limbs  are  less  graced  by  the  ailk-wonn  than  theirs  ? 


Yet  be  not  cast  down  by  the  spumings  of  scorn, 
Let  them  spring  fbom  the  goldenest  splendors  of  earth ; 

For  of  all  the  poor  pridelings  that  ever  were  bom. 
The  poorest  is  wealth  unoompauioned  by  worth. 


The  treasures  of  Ophirs  and  oceans  combined, 
Of  themselves  could  nor  beauty  nor  virtue  impart ; 

His  broad  lands  expand  not  the  churl's  narrow  mind, 
Nor  his  heaped  coffers  better  his  want  of  a  heart 


In  thy  journey  of  life,  then,  bo  Patience  thy  guide, 

Serenely  reliant,  in  tempest  or  calm ; 
Through  the  thorns  of  contempt  and  the  nettles  of  pride 

She  will  lead  thy  chafed  soul  to  her  gardens  of  balm. 


There,  la{^d  in  lush  blossoms  of  heart*s-ease  at  last^ 
Thou  wilt  feel  not  the  wounds  that  M^whUe  were  so  sore ; 

But,  smiling,  look  back  o^er  the  rugged  ways  past. 
And  gather  fresh  strength  for  e'en  rougher  before.  w.  p.  p 
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STANZAS 


*«B>     eSASI     WXTBXKBTH       TBS     rZ.OWB»     YASSTK 


WiTHEBiNa  I  ere  &e  golden  smnmer  go, 

Aye,  before  'the  mower  fiUa  his  hand ; ' 
Fadhig,  fiidingl  wherefore  haste  je  so  ? 

Ye  that  deck  the  smilmg,  fruitfbl  land : 

Herhage  green — gay  flowers !  # 

While  we  tread  this  carpet,  freshly  spread, 

Stoop  to  dally  with  its  thick-sown  gems, 
Sinks  &e  wavy  verdure,  dull  and  dead, 

Droop  the  sullied  blossoms  down  their  stems: 
Fragile,  transient  floweiB ! 

Beings  &ir  and  bright^  who  round  us  hover 

In  earth's  light  uncertain,  half  a  shade  1 
Scarce  your  loveliness  our  eyes  discover, 

Sre  irom  our  home-bowers  ye  swifUy  fade : 
Why  so  like  the  flowers  ? 

With  the  balmy  breathing  of  their  spring, 

Innocent  of  ill,  some  flit  away; 
Softly  borne  by  pitying  angel's  wing, 

Far  firom  earth's  chill  airs  or  scorching  ray : 

Heavenly-nurtured  flowers ! 

In  the  midst  of  lifo's  undouded  splendor. 

Others  stricken,  without  warning,  ML ; 
Stalwart  man,  or  woman  sweet  and  tender, 

Come  and  strew  upon  their  heavy  pall 

Mournful  yew — pale  flowers ! 

Gamers  fbll  in  Autumn's  tranquil  weather, 

Goi^geous  hues  light  up  the  woodland  scene ;  , 

But  the  grass  and  flowers  lie  dead  together 
O'er  the  mounds  that  Summer  saw  so  green  — 
Over  other  flowers  I 

» 

Mantle  pure  for  all  the  landscape  weaving, 

Hideth  Winter  all  that  falls  or  fkdes; 
Withered  grass  in  shining  crystal  leaving. 

Mimic  flowers  along  its  prisoned  bladra, 

Cold  and  scentless  flowers  I 

Thus,  while  firom  our  saddened  pathway  fadeth 

One  and  other,  in  their  mom  or  noon, 
Or  when  eve  the  forward  prospect  shadeth. 

Either  lot  may  be  indeed  a  boon ; 
Early  taken,  still  the  perfUme  lingers, 

Wafted  iSrom  the  crushed  and  fiJlen  leaves  r      gitized  by  dOOQ Ic 
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Lstar,  Autumn's  consecrating  flngeis 

Take  our  treasures ;  last,  the  urn  reoeiyes^ 
HokUng  both  our  joyouaneas  and  woe 

In  its  keepings  e'en  as  Winter's  snow 

Holds  the  buried  flowers  I 

Soon  our  vanished  flowers  will  refiwaken, 
Loftier,  lasting  beauty  with  them  bom ; 
Ne'er  again  bj  ruthless  wild  winds  shaken, 
Ne'er  in  darkneaa^  mourning  ibr  the  mom : 
Eyer-liying  flowen  1 
Botton^  Deecmbw  6, 1854.  Wm.  W.  Moelaiid. 


HARFANG,     DBMI-TRANS-ATLANTIC. 

The  only  fitting  emblom  of  the  ocean  is  etemily.  "V^th  nothing  else 
can  we  compare  it,  in  mystery  and  immensity.  To  the  human  mind, 
they  hoth  are  equal,  fi»r  each  is  symhol  of  the  other.  The  grandest 
river  rolling  through  the  earth,  is  bat  the  stxeam  of  time,  losing  itaelf 
"within  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  greatest  continents,  however  vast, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  illimitable  ocean,  seem  but  the  shares  of 
time. 

For  a  few  days,  the  voyager  at  sea  realizes  not  the  greatness  of  thi: 
ocean.  The  first  few  hours,  indeed,  have  sunk  the  shores  from,  sight ; 
the  last  tall  spire  has  vanished ;  the  very  cloud  that  crowned  the  city 
has  faded  into  air.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  world  of  waters ;  but  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  meets  many  vessels  homeward-bound,  and  sees  th^ 
men,  with  eager  eyes,  straining  their  sight  to  catch  the  view  of  the  land 
he  lately  left.  Around  him  still  are  land-birds,  wluch  sometimes  sit 
upon  the  shrouds,  to  rest  their  weary  wings,  then  wend  their  way  in 
swiftness  and  in  strength  to  shore  again.  His  hand  is  yet  warm  with 
the  parting  pressure  of  his  firiends.  His  heart  is  pulsmg  quick  with 
recent  memories,  and  for  a-while  he  feels  '  how  slow  his  soul  sails  on, 
how  swift  his  ship.' 

But  when  for  many  days,  the  swift  ship  speeding  on,  brings  only 
round  us  still  the  wondrous  waste  of  waters,  then  it  is  that  we  b^in  to 
fed  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  its  stately  grandeur,  and  its  s^nm 
solitude.  We  sit  for  hours  each  day  upon  &e  deck,  to  watch  the  ever- 
varying  splendor  of  the  sea ;  and  to  the  soul  there  come  new  thoughts, 
BO  great,  so  grand,  that  it  were  worth  the  pains  of  travel  to  have 
brought  them  forth.  Ocoasioiially  we  meet  a  ship,  and  it  is  like  the 
meeting  of  a  brother.  A  faroff  doud,  which  rests  upon  the  sea,  seems 
like  a  new-discovered  continent  We  wander  at  the  sea-birds  hovering 
round  the  ship,  so  many  hundred  miles  firom  shore,  and  ever  on  the 
wing,  but  weaiy  never.  Surely  they  have  the  '  wings  of  the  morning,' 
that  they  can  so  extend  theu;  flight, '  and  ^remain  in  the^uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea.*  Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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To-day  -we  did  not  aee  a  aagle  ship,  but  towavd  night,  we  shipped  a 
devil  of  a  sea, 

Por  there  was  a  storm.  The  great  ocean  was  like  a  giant,  mad  with 
fMusion.  He  lashed  himself,  and  heat  his  breast ;  foamed  with  anger, 
and'swdled  with  rage  ;  and  his  awful  voice  was  that  of  an  angry  god. 
But  when  the  storm  of  passion  passed,  for  hours  and  hours  he  moaned 
and  sobbed  like  a  repentant  soul. 

Sitting  to-day  with  Felix,  in  the  '  smoking-room '  of  the  ship,  discuss- 
ing politics  aiul  punches,  we  hear  £ram  a  small  waiter  the  cry,  'A 
whale !  —  a  whale  ! '  Up  we  rush  on  deck,  aa  usual,  just  too  late  to 
see  him  ;  for  his  whale-ship,  after  his  first  appearance,  went  down,  for 
diven  reasons,  and  was  no  more  seen.  We  return  and  find  the  waiter 
miflsing,  and  also  the  punches,  and  we  suspect  a  '  seU.'  I  advise  the 
small  waiter  that  another  such  performance  will  give  him  some  new 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  '  whaling ; '  and  Felix,  returning  with  two  more 
toddies,  curses  him  for  a  confounded  son  of  a  sea<MX^. 

'  I  wonder,'  quoth  Felix,  who  swallowed  his  indignation  with  his 
toddy,  *  if  these  inhabitants  of  the  sea  have  any  language,  or  other 
means  of  communication  with  each  other  ?  '  '  Oh  !  c^tainly,'  said  I ; 
'  in  fact,  I  fancy  they  are  much  as  we  are.  Give  me  a  '  light,'  and  111 
tell  you.' 

All  the  big  fish  and  small  firy  lately  met  in  convention,  to  take  into  . 
consideration  the  conduct  of  the  ocean,  and  also  of  mankind  in  general. 
The  Whale  was  ex-offido  President,  and  firom  hie  greatness,  might  be 
termed  the  Prince  of  Whales.  He  q»ened  the  convention  by  stating 
that  ho  did  not  wish  to  make  a  speech  ;  he  would  take  up  as  little  room 
and  be  no  Icmger  than  possible.  The  Shark  whispered  to  the  Sword- 
fish  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Whale  to  be  much  longer,  for  he 
was  eighty  foet  now ;  in  his  opinion  he  only  wanted  a  chance  to  spout, 
and  he  considered  him  a  regular  old  blower.  The  Whale  continued 
that,  notwithstanding  his  great  size,  (he  might  add  tears,)  he  was  not 
exempt  from  snfi&ring.  He  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  man ;  he 
would  say  lampooned ;  not  that  he  would  pun  upon  the  use  made  of 
his  &t,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  make  light  of  such  a  matter.  He  had 
been  harpooned,  at  least.  Man  was  sarcastic  toward  him,  and  his 
shafts  were  sharp  and  pointed.  Some  of  his  fellow-whales  had  been 
very  mnch  cut  up,  and  exoeeding!y  tried.  He  had  lately  learned  that 
a  sohstitnte  for  oil  had  been  invented,  which  might  lessen  the  persecu- 
tion of  whales ;  but  he  feared  it  was  all  gas.  The  Whale  alluded  to  a 
harpoon  which  had  lately  hit  him  ;  it  had  made  a  great  imnression  on 
him,  and  he  feared  had  afiected  him  deeply.  Here  his  feelings  over- 
powered him,  and  he  sat  down,  (on  the  Shark,)  amid  a  general 
Unbber. 

The  Sharic  rose  wi^  mcM  difiiculty,  and  remarked  that  the  tail  of 
the  Whale  had  moved  him ;  in  fact,  it  was  very  striking.  His  own 
dtoatian  was  &r  firom  pleasant.  He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and 
he  flattered  himself  one  of  the  deep  kind  ;  but  business  was  bad,  and  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  in  a  few  pupils.  He  had  lately  presented  afine 
opemng  for  a  young  man  who  fell  over-board,  but  was  afterward , 
oUiged  to  lejeet  his  suit  as  indigestiUe.    Unless  be  had  move  cases,  h^^^ 
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should  leave  the  law,  and  opeu  as  a  dentist,  as  he  was  well  aoqnainted 
with  the  art  of  setting  teeth.  He  then  held  up  one  fin,  as  a  signal  that 
he  had  finished. 

The  Sea-Serpent  did  not  wish  to  intrade  upon  the  convention,  as  ht- 
did  not  know  whether  he  properly  belonged  to  the  fish*tiibe  or  not,  and 
he  would  not  appear  officiouB.  AU  he  adced  was,  not  to  be  dassed  wkh 
the  Eel,  whom  he  consideied  a  slippery  character.  Lately,  he  was 
quietly  passing  a  certain  species  of  ^e  eel,  when  happening  just  to 
touch  hun,  he  had  been  so  locked  that  he  had  hardly  recovaied.  The 
Eel  hastily  rose  and  said  that  he  was  electrified  at  these  remarks.  It 
was  evident  to  him  that  the  Serpent  was  more  than  half-seas-over,  and 
if  he  was  not  careful,  would  get  himself  into  a  regular  coil.  As  fixr  his 
being  *  a  slippery  character,'  he  thanked  Neptune  he  did  n't  belong  to 
such  a  scaly  set  as  the  Serpent.  The  Whale  called  the  Eel  to  cider, 
and  the  Eel  called  the  Whale  a  confounded  old  swell-head,  and  was 
then  put  out  of  the  convention. 

The  Turtle  was  sufienng  from  a  slight  indisposition.  He  was  walk- 
ing ashore,  a  short  time  since,  when  he  met  a  party  of  jolly  sailon. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  laid  fiat  on  his  back,  and  was  unable  to 
move  for  some  time,  and  since  he  had  not  felt  as  lively  as  usual. 
There  was  one  thing  to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention :  he  prided  himself  upon  the  purity  of  his  political  principles ; 
he  was  the  alderman's  b^t  fnend.  The  Shark  had  lately  iniBulied  him 
by  calling  him  '  regular  old  hard-shell.'  Here  the  Shark  interrupted 
him,  by  asking  if  that  was  not  hb  case  ?  The  Turtle  replied  that  he 
should  say  nothing  more  at  present,  but  should  have  something  to  ky 
before  the  next  meeting.  The  Shark,  contemptuously,  *  Tes,  a  few  eggs 
probably.' 

The  Porpoise  did  not  exactly  understand  the  purpose  of  the  conven- 
tion, nor  whether  nXl  the  membei^  were  present.  The  Secretary  should 
call  the  roll.  The  Whjale  called  him  to  order,  and  was  sorry  to  see  him 
reeling  about  in  that  disgraceful  condition.  His  motion  was  entirely  out 
of  order,  and  he  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  get  up  a  revolutiim. 
The  Porpoise  assured  the  convention  that  his  movements  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  motion  of  the  waves,  but  still  he  would  waive  his 
motion. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  frocn  some 
of  the  small  fry,  the  Oyster,  Lobster,  ai^d  others,  who,  if  not  the  '  bone 
and  sinew '  of  the  tribe,  were  at  least  th^  Muscles.  The  Oyster  pro- 
ceeded to  open  his  case,  which  was  a  hard  one.  He  was  contmually  in 
trouble,  and  always  in  some  stew  or  broil.  He  had  family  troubles 
also ;  his  haj^-brother  the  Clam  was  a  disgrace  to  the  family,  always 
in  liquor,  and  generally  considered  a  '  squirt.'  Some  of  his  family  were 
very  lazy,  and  ^nt  most  of  their  time  in  their  beds.  There  had  been 
also  some  rakes  among  them,  creating  a  great  disturbance.  He  was 
most  respectable  himself :  his  father  was  quite  distinguished,  and  his 
maternal  ancestor  was  'Mother-of-pearl.'  He  went  in  for  his  own 
rights,  and  did  not  care  whether  the  rest  got  theirs  or  not.  (The  Jew- 
Fish  remarked  that  *  dat  vosh  very  shelfish.')  The  Oyster  oontmned : 
there  was  one  of  his  neighbors — he  would  not  call  any  names  —  who 
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\  Tory  soily  a&d  ciabbed ;  that  he  was  a  one-sided  individual,  and 
no  (me  a^^pioYed  of  his  motions.  The  Crab  protested  against  this 
abuse,  and  said  that  the  lest  todc  advantage  oi  him  because  he  was 

•  soft/ 

Here  the  Ood-Fish  entered,  and  apologized  for  his  lateness,  as  he  had 
be«a  visiting  a  schooL  He  thought  the  Whale  was  badly  off)  since  men 
took  his  oil  to  make  lights  of.  His  own  case  was  the  reverse  of  this ; 
they  took  his  lights^  (and  liver  too,  for  that  matter,)  to  make  oil  of. 
This  might  be  very  good  for  consumption,  but  it  was  confimnded  bad  for 
faim.  The  most  alarming  kind  he  had  ever  heard  of  was  the  consump- 
tion of  cod-fish.  It  might  be  v^  good  fun  for  men  to  cut  him  open 
and  salt  him,  but  to  hang  him  up  afterward,  was  rather  too  dry  a  joke. 
The  Herring  said  that  there  had  been  a  disposition  manifested  to  play 
tricks  of  this  kind  in  hiti  school,  and  that  lately  some  of  his  companicms 
had  been  badly  smoked. 

The  Shad,  too,  in  his  spring  migrations  up  the  rivers,  had  been  greatly 
persecuted,  particularly  by  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  Men  had 
greatly  nettled  him,  and  had  nearly  driven  him  insane.  He  was  not 
a  superstitious  fish,  but  a  most  unlucky  day  to  him  was  fry-day.  How- 
ever, he  thought  his  enemies  had  simered  somewhat  in  the  warfare, 
and  had  foimd  his  tail,  at  least,  a  regular  bony-part.  (The  Flat-fish 
was  not  particularly  flattering  in  reply  to  the  Shad ;  for  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  a  shadow  of  truth  in  his  remarks.) 

The  Salmon,  also,  had  his  troubles.  He  was  an  aristocrat,  not  of 
the  cod-fish  kind  either,  and  did  not  associate  much  with  the  small-fry. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  travel,  and,  in  summer,  went  up  the 
inland  rivers,  and  took  his  family  to  the  Springs  and  the  Falls.  He 
had  been  lately  much  afiiicted  and  grossly  maltreated  at  the  South. 
Passing  up  the  Savannah  River,  his  family  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  infamous  kidnappers,  and  some  of  his  children  had  been 

*  hooked.'  It  was  his  intention  to  inform  Uncles  Tom  and  Sam  of  this 
outrage,  and  the  Union  would  be  dissolved  immediately.  Here  there 
was  a  regular  row  among  the  small-fry.  The  Trout  called  the  Salmon 
a  Northern  fish,  with  Northern  principles,  who  had  no  business  poking 
his  nose  up  Southern  rivers.  He  considered  the  story  of  the  Salmon 
all  gammon,  and  got  up  for  political  efiect.  He  was  a  small  fish  him- 
self, but  any  insults  to  his  native  streams  he  would  not  brook.  The 
Flying-Fish  flew  into  a  tremendous  passion,  and  appealed  to  the  Black- 
fish  if  he  was  not  as  well  troated  as  any  white  bait.  The  Blackfish 
modestly  thanked  Neptune  that,  though  his  back  was  black,  his  belly 
was  white.  Just  then  there  was  a  great  disturbance,  also,  among  sim- 
dry  others  of  the  small-fry,  who  had  evidently  been  drinking.  There 
was  a  lot  of  Suckers  who  were  very  much  inebriated ;  and  one  small 
fish  sung,  at  the  top  of  his  gills,  that  he  was  '  a  jolly  old  Sole  ;  *  and 

amid  the  general  row,  there  was  such  a  din  and  noise  that FeUx 

and  I  concluded  it  was  the  ship's  dinner-gong,  as  indeed  it  was. 

Every  day,  after  dinner,  we  used  to  smoke  our  quiet  segars  in  the 
after-part  of  the  ship,  and  watch  the  swelling  waves.  Back  of  us,  for 
miles  we  can  trace  the  ship's  white  track  marked  in  foam.     It  seems 
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like  our  own  way  in  lifbi  and  we  can  Bee  its  many  win^yngs,  tomingB, 
and  deviations  from  the  straight  oouise.  It  is  the  past  alone.  Before 
ns  yet  are  muts  and  uncertainty ;  douds,  perhaps,  and  storms. 

Beautiful,  at  sea,  indeed,  is  sunnset,  when  the  waves  are  tamed  to 
molten  gold.  Later,  the  moon-heams  lie  across  the  stretch  of  waters, 
like  great  bars  of  silver.  Morning,  noon,  and  evening,  the  glories  of 
the  sea  are  ever-varying  but  ever  grand. 

Far  away  in  the  west,  we  can  see  the  peaks  of  Utopia  through  ^ 
purple  clouds,  bathed  with  the  setting  sun-light.  Far  acroas  tile  wa- 
ters steal  upon  our  senses  the  sweetness  of  its  spices  and  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers.  Thither  let  us  hasten,  0  my  Felix !  And  thm,  fitr 
from  these  stonn-tossed  seas,  these  whirlwinds  of  passions,  these  ship- 
wrecks of  ^e  soul,  let  our  heads  silver  in  qmet  happiness,  and  peace, 
and  rest. 


lines:      'kiss      me!' 


AT  ^  rz.0TX>   rmi.zsii« 


*  Kiss  me  1 '  saM  an  artless  child, 

Tossiog  her  sonny  carls  aside, 
And  daj^ing  then,  with  dimpled  armis 
A  youthftil  mother'a  neck  with  pride : 

•  £i88  me  I  *  she  said,  *  my  mother,  note?,' 

As  thongh  unseen  dectrio  diords 
Were  charged  with  eloquence  of  love. 
Which  might  not  breathe  or  apeak  in  words. 


'  Kiss  mel '  said  a  maiden  fidr, 

As  she  twined,  with  a  gracefbl  hand, 
Her  parting  lover's  raven  locks,  ' 

Ere  he  sped  to  a  far-ofT  land : 
'  Kiss  me  I '  she  said,  in  sweetest  tone, 

*  And  leave  thy  tmeet  k>ve  with  me ; 
My  heart  shall  blend  its  own  with  thine, 

And  bring  them  both  unchanged  to  thee.' 


*  Kiss  me  I '  said  a  djring  boy, 

As  a  tear  strayed  down  his  pallid  cheek, 
And  nearer  drew  his  sister's  ear, 
To  catch  that  voice,  so  soft  and  weak : 

*  Kiss  me! '  he  said,  *  I'm  dying  now, 

As  SbAq  the  sun-set  hues  of  even ; 
But  sister,  I  will  watch  for  thee. 
And  meet  thee  at  the  gates  of  heaven],' 
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Thb  behed  knight  and  the  baron  bold 

Are  gone  to  ptimeyal  dost^ 
And  the  silent  sepulchre's  arms  infold 
Their  stalwart  fonns^  and  the  kneU  hath  told 
That  ushered  their  sonte  mto  oentories  old, 

Witha  forent  &ith  and  trost 

Their  hearts  are  still  in  the  stailess  grave^ 

And  hushed  is  their  anxious  b^t ; 
They  mouldered  alike  with  the  serf  an^the  slare; 
The  noble,  the  beautiful,  yaliant  and  bmye. 
The  arm  of  the  warrior,  heart  <»  the  kaa^e^ 

Are  Bould  at  the  pawof'i  feet 

The  harp  is  mute  in  the  festal  hall, 

The  jovial  roundelay; 
No  warriors  arm  at  the  wardo^  oaU, 
And  the  owl  and  tiie  bat  hdd  their  eacniTal 
Where  the  lyy  creeps  o'er  the  cold,  dank  wall, 

With  its  ruined  turret  gray. 

A  bat  ffies  in  and  a  bat  flies  out, 

And,  sigfaiag,  the  wind  dothmoaa ; 
Vl  rustles  those  ^lic'green  leaves  aboui; 
In  the  place  of  the  revel  and  wassail  rout. 
The  troubadour's  song^  and  the  meny  shout, 

We  hear  but  its  voice  alone. 

Itaeona  to  sigh  for  the  days  of  okl, 

And  mourn  o'er  the  years  departed, 
As  some  old  harper  that,  chill  and  cold, 
StiU  telleth  a  tale  of  the  barons  bdd, 
iteree  as  the  sea,  and  as  miooBtrdled, 

Va»  feariess  and  lion-hearted. 

How  gladly  his  hand  o'er  his  harp  he  flings, 

with  a  minstrelsy  rich  and  golden ! 
Where  the  yule-log  flidcered  he  sitteth  and  sfaigB; 
He  toncheth  his  harp^  with  its  unsesn  strings^ 
AimI  bright-winged  tiiougfats  from  the  past  he  bnnga, 

Dead  yean^  long  pf^  and  olden. 

The  old  gray  mhistrdl  that  dweDeth  here. 

Through  many  long  yean  hatili  q^efi 
Of  the  lady  fiur,  when  we  crystal  tear 
Hath  fallen,  a  jew^.beside  the  bier 
Of  him  whom  she  treasured  with  hope  and  fear, 

Iiest  the  oord  of  her  love  be  bcekeiL 

And  still  he  sitteth,  and  still  he  sin«i 

With  a  minstrelsy  rich  and  golden ; 
Where  the  yule^og  flidcered  he  sitteth  and  sId0i; 
He  toQohettL  his  harp  with  its  uooen  sMngs, 
And  bright-winged  thoughts  from  the  past  he  brina;^ 

Dead  years,  long  past  and  olden.       digitized  by  G^PGP^C 
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The  Poets  axu  PonsT  of  Eusopb:  With  Introductions  and  Biographical  Notioea. 
Bj  HnncT  Wadswobth  Longfellow.  In  one  rolmne :  pp.  ?79.  New-Toik :  Csabus 
S.  FftANOis  AND  GoMPAMT.    London :  Sampson,  Low,  Son  and  Ck>MPANT. 

Well  and  wisely  was  the  preparatioivof  tliis  comprehensiTe  and  valuable 
work  committed  to  the  hands  of  Professor  Longfellow.  Hunself  a  poet  of 
wide  renown,  an  accomplished  scholar,  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe,  which  he  writes  and  speaks  with  a  perfection  rarely 
attained  by  an  Englishman  or  an  American ;  of  seyere  and  delicate  taste, 
uid  a  love  of  research  that  no  difficulty  can  daunt,  he  was  the  man  <^  all 
others  who  should  have  been  chosen  to  accomplish  the  task  of  which  he  has 
so  nobly  acquitted  himsolC  Mr.  Lonoiellow  has  certainly  rery  many  of  the 
qualities  which  enter  into  the  'standard'  of  a  true  poet,  as  described  by 
Alfonso  de  Basna,  the  old  Spanish  Jew,  whom  he  quotes  in  his  pre&ce  : 
for  'discreetly  and  correctly  he  can  create^and  arrange,  and  compose  and 
polish,  and  scan  and  measure  feet,  and  pauses,  and  rhymes,  and  syllables ;  * 
he  has '  a  noble  and  ready  inyention,  elevated  and  pure  discretion,  sound  and 
steady  judgment ; '  he  has  '  seen,  and  heard,  and  read  many  and  divers  books 
and  writings ; '  and  what  is  more,  he  has  the  skill  and  the  practice  d  turn- 
ing all  this  rich  and  various  knowledge  to  the  best  account 

In  the  volume  before  us.  Professor  Longfellow  has  brought  together,  in 
a  compact  and  convenient  form,  as  large  an  amoimt  as  possible  of  those 
En^ish  translataons  which  are  scattered  through  many  volumes,  and  are  not 
accessible  to  the  general  reader.  In  doing  this,  he  has  treated  the  sulject 
historically  rather  than  critically.  *  The  materials  have  in  consequence,'  he 
remarks,  'been  arranged  according  to  their  dates ;  and  in  order  to  render 
the  literary  history  of  the  various  countries  as  complete  as  these  materials 
and  the  limits  of  a  smgle  volume  would  allow,  an  author  of  no  great  note 
has  sometimes  been  admitted,  or  a  poem  which  a  severer  taste  would  have 
excluded.  The  work  is  to  be  regardedas  a  collection,  rather  than  as  a  sdeo- 
tion ;  and  in  judging  any  author,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  translations 
do  not  always  preserve  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  original,  but  often 
resemble  soldiers  moving  onward  when  the  music  has  ceased,  and  time  is 
only  measured  by  the  tap  of  the  drum.'  The  languages  from  which  the 
translations  in  this  volume  are  presented  are  ten.  They  embrace  the  six 
Gothic  languages  of  the  North  of  Europe — Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic  Danish, 
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Swedish,  Gtoaan,  and  Dutch ;  and  the  fear  Latin  hmgnageeof  the  SooUi  of 
Europe — French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  '  In  order,'  modestly 
remarks  the  editor, '  to  niake  the  work  fulfil  ratirely  the  promise  of  its  tiUe, 
the  Celtic  and  Sdaronic,  as  Mkewise  the  Turkish  and  R(Mnaic,  should  hft?e 
been  introduced ;  but  with  these  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  I  therefore  lea^e 
them  to  some  other  hand,  hoping  that  ere  long  a  yolume  may  be  added  to 
this,  which  shall  embrace  all  the  remaining  European  tongues.'  A  large 
portion  of  the  biographical  sketches  prefixed  to  the  translations  are  awarded 
to  Professor  C.  0.  Felton,  and  admirably  succinct  and  comprehensiye  they  are. 
If  this  acknowledgment  includes  a  like  proportion  of  the  critical  'Introduc- 
tions,' we  may  well  say  of  the  two  learned  professors,  ^P<ir  nobilefratrumJ 
Our  dog's-eared  pages  in  this  fruitftil  yolume  are  '  thick  as  lea/oes  in  Vallam- 
brosa : '  a  few  selections  we  make,  but  not '  without  stint'  Of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry,  we  may  say  that  we  haye  neyer  yet  encountered  a  single  example 
of  it  that  we  could  recal  long  after  perusal.  Yet  we  defer  to  the  better 
judgment  of  Professor  Lonqfellow,  who  hopes  that  the  specimens  here 
giyen  *may  lead  many  to  the  study  of  that  yenerable  language.  Through 
such  gate-ways,  it  is  true,  they  wUl  pass  into  no  gay  palace  of  song ;  but 
among  the  dark  chambers  and  mouldering  walls  of  an  old  national  literature, 
all  weather-stained  and  in  ruins.  They  will  find,  howeyer,  yenerable  names 
recorded  on  those  walls,  and  inscriptions  worth  the  trouble  of  deciphering.' 
Chaeun  d  son  goUt :  meanwhile,  leaying  Be5wolf,  Csdicon,  King  Alfbkd, 
and  the  likej  to  those  who  affect  them,  we  come  down  to  a  period  a  little 
£uther  this  side  of  the  great  Freshet,  personally  regretting  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  haye  been  a  poet  of  that  remote  era  who  could  write  half  so 
good  a  poem  as  the  'Saga  of  the  Skdeton  in  Armor,'  or  '  The  Village  Black- 
smith.' The  German  muse  is  well  and  liberally  represented.  We  subjoin 
a  few  examples,  not  because  they  will  be  new  to  all  our  readmiB,  but  ton  the 
reason  that  we  desire  to  secure  their  preseryation  in  these  pages.  From 
Yon  Saus,  whose  poems  are  diaracterized  by  a  soft  melancholy  and  de^ 
feeling,  and  whose  genius  resembles  that  of  Matthisson,  we  quote  the 
^SoTig  of  the  Silent  Land: ' 

<  Into  the  Silent  Land! 
Ah !  who  shall  lead  as  thithert 
Clouds  in  the  eyeninff  skj  more  daridj  gather. 
And  shattered  wrecks  Be  thicker  on  the  strand. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand. 
Thither,  oh!  thither 
Into  the  SUent  Land? 

<Into  the  SUent  Land! 

To  TOO,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  perfection !    Tender  moming-Tisions 

Of  beauteous  souls  t    The  ftiture's  pledge  and  band ! 

Who  in  life's  battle  firm  doth  stand. 

Shall  bear  hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 

'OLandl  OLandl 

For  all  the  broken-hearted. 

The  mildest  herald,  by  our  fate  allotted. 

Beckons,  and  with  inTorted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  us  with  a  gentie  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  mat  depaitod. 

Into  the  Silent  LaMlP  ^  , 
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To  our  conception,  HJblasd  is  among  the  most  musical,  tender,  and 

pathetic  of  all  the  German  poets  whose  yerses  haye  come  in  onr  way. 

There  is  one  brief  poem  of  his,  (If  we  are  not  wrong  in  attributmg  it  to  his 

pen,)  which  we  are  sorry  not  to  see  in  nded  in  the  present  collection.    It 

nmsasMows:  * 

'  SwBBT  Sabbath  of  the  rear ! 
Thj-  eyening  lights  oecaj; 
Thy  pt^rtiDg  steps  methinks  I  hear 
Steal  from  the  world  awaj. 

<  Amidst  thy  silent  bowers 

'T  is  sad  yet  sweet  to  dwell, 
Where  &llmg  leaves  and  fiidin^^  flowers 
Around  us  breathe  'fiurewelll ' 

<  A  deep  and  crimson  streak 

The  dying  leaves  disclose, 
At  on  CoMumptiorCt  waning  cheeh 
*Mid  ruin  blooma  the  rase, 

'The  scene  each  vision  brings 

Of  beauty  in  decay, 
Of  fair  and  early-faoing  things, 
'  Too  exquisite  to  stay. 

'  Of  loves  that  are  no  more ; 

Of  flowers  whose  bloom  has  fled; 
Of  farewells  wept  upon  the  shore ; 
Of  friends  estranged  or  dead. 

'  Of  aU  that  now  may  seem 
To  memory's  tearful  eve 
The  vanished  raptures  or  a  dream. 
O'er  which  we  gaze  and  sigh  I ' 

Very  characteristic  both  of  the  heart  and  the  style  of  this  loyable  author 
are  the  lines,  '  On  the  Death  of  a  Country  OUrgymen^  a  simple  tribute  to 
a  departed  friend,  whose  counterpart  is  in  our  mind  as  we  write: 

<  Ir  in  departed  souls  the  pK>wer  remain 
These  earthly  scenes  to  visit  once  again, 
Not  in  the  night  thy  visit  wilt  thou  make. 
When  only  sorrowing  and  longing  wake. 
No  1  in  some  summer  mornings  Eght  serene, 
When  not  a  doud  upon  the  sky  is  seen ; 
When  high  the  golden  harvest  rears  its  head, 
All  interspersed  with  flowers  of  blue  and  red. 
Thou,  as  of  yore,  around  the  fields  wilt  walk, 
Qreenng  the  reapers  with  nuld,  friendly  talk.' 

Many  years  ago  '  The  Paseage''  was  translated  for  the  Eiocobbookeb; 

but  it  was  less  felicitously  rendered  than  in  the  present  yersion,  which  W9 

sulj<^: 

'  Miirr  a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave; 
And  the  evening,  lair  as  ever, 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock  and  river. 

'Then  in  this  same  boat  beside, 
Sat  two  comrades,  old  and  tried  : 
One  with  aU  a  father's  truth. 
One  with  aU  the  fire  of  youth. 
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'One  on  ettrth  in  silenoe  wroQ^t^ 
And  hifl  grare  in  silence  eonfht; 
But  the  younger,  brighter  form, 
PaMed  in  batUe  «nd  m  atorm. 

*  So  whene'er  I  tnrn  my  eye 
Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 
Saddenmg  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me. 
Friends  that  closed  their  course  before  me. 

'  But  what  binds  us  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore ; 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more. 

'  Take,  0  boat-man,  thrice  thy  fee  — 
Take^  I  gire  it  wiUingly ; 
•  For,  mnsible  to  thee. 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me.' 

K  the  reader  would  partake  of  the  spirit  which  animates  those  who  in 
battle  *  dare  to  do  or  die,'  let  him  peruse  *  BlUeh&r's  Ball^^  describing  the 
battle  of  Katzbach,  from  the  G^man  of  Adolf  Ludwio  Follbn,  a  brother 
of  CaABLBS  FoLLER,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  originally  translated  for  tiiis  Magazine  by  Professor  Fblton.  It  has  the 
dash  of  bayonets,  the  wluzzing  and  roaring  oi  bullets  and  balls, '  the  noise 
of  the  detains  and  the  shouting,'  and  all  under  the  sunHitude  of  a  balL 
We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Lohofellow  had  made  one  or  two  brief  selections 
from  the  prose  of  Father  Abbahak  a  Sancta  Olaba,  in  the  translations  of 
the  late  lamented  Daniel  Sbtmoub,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Enickea- 
BOCKiB,  to  which  he  refers.  There  were  yery  quaint  and  Germanic,  and  ob 
ocoa^on  extremely  efifectiye  and  pathetic  passages,  in  those  piq)ers.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  quoted,  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Jebemt  Tatlob  : 

*1  SBOL  to  see  in  fiuser,  holy  BAcnomns  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  chose  him  a 
dweUinff  among  hollow  clefts  of  rock,  which  abode  consisted  in  naught  bnt  fonr  crooked 
poat^  with  a  transparent  coverine  of  dried  boughs.  And  he,  when  wearied  with  sing- 
ing psalms,  resorting  to  labor,  len  the  Old  Serpent  should  catch  him  unemployed,  and 
wearing  rude  coTermgs  of  thatch,  sits  by  a  rock,  wherefrom  flow  forth  silTer  yeins  of 
water,  which  make  a  pleasing  murmur  in  their  crjrstal  descent,  while  around  him  on 
the  green  boughs  plaj  the  birds  of  the  forest,  who,  with  their  natural  cadences,  and  the 
clear«ounding  flutes  of  their  throats,  joining  filmo  ehoro^  transform  the  wood  into  a 
otmoert :  and  the  agile  deer,  the  bleating  hares,  the  ohirpmff  insects  are  his  constant 
oompanions,  unharmed  and  unharming,  all  which  furnishes  nlm  with  solace  and  con- 
tentment But  it  seemeth  to  me  that  our  derout  hermit  delighteth  himself  more 
esnedallT  in  the  echo  which  sends  him  back  his  loud  sighs  and  petitions,  as  when  the 
holy  anchorite  cries, '  0  mercifbl  Oiirist  I '  the  echo,  that  unembodied  thief,  steals  away 
the  words  and  returns  them  back  to  him.  But  is  he  too  eorelj  tempted,  and  doth  he 
exclaim,  in  holj  impatience,  '  0  thou  accursed  derill '  the  echo  lays  aside  its  devout 
bnguage,  and  sounds  back  to  him,  <  Thou  accursed  deril  I '  In  a  word,  as  a  man  treats 
Edto,  so  does  Echo  treat  him. 

'  Kow,  God  is  just  like  this  Yoice  of  the  woods ;  for  it  is  an  unquestioned  truth  that, 
aa  we  demean  ourselres  toward  GK>d,  so  he  demeaneth  himself  toward  us.' 

We  can  t  say  that  we  greatly  &ncy  the  piece  of  verse  quoted  from  Father 
Abraham;  nor  for  that  matter,  does  the  editor  who  cites  it  It  has  been 
ciUai  said  that  the  Dutch  have  'no  poetry  in  their  souls.'  Not  so:  for 
example,  read  the  Mowing,  which  not  only  evinces  a  poetical  eye,  but  the 
true  genial,  genuine  EmoKEBBocKEB  benevolence  of  feeling,  andsbnple  good- 
ness of  heart    It  is  from  a  *  Winter  Meninges  Sonfff^  by  Tollbot,  a  Rptter- 
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dam  bard,  of  the  time  of  1778.  Perhapg  we  are  the  more  impressed  witib  it 
on  this  snowy,  rainy,  blosteiing  January  night,  than  we  should  be  had  we 
read  it  under  other  circumstances : 

<  Thb  stonn-winds  blow  both  sharp  and  sere, 

The  cold  is  bitter  rude ; 
Thank  Emayks  1  with  blaang  ooala  and  wood, 

We  Bit  in  comfort  here  I 
The  trees,  as  whitest  down,  are  white. 

The  river  hard  as  lead ; 
Sweet  mistress,  why  this  blank  to-night? 
There 's  punch  so  warm  and  wine  so  bright, 

And  sheltering  roof  and  bresd* 

<  And  if  a  friend  should  pass  this  way, 

We  give  him  flesh  and  fish, 
And  sometimes  game  adorns  the  dish ;  , 

It  chances  as  H  mar. . 
And  eyery  birth-day  restiyal 

Some  extra  tarts  appei^; 
An  eitra  glass  of  wine  fOT  all ; 
While  to  we  child,  or  great  or  small. 

We  drink  the  happy  year. 

'Poor  beggars,  all  the  oi^  tlffongh. 

That  wander  1  — pity  knows 
That  if  it  rains,  or  haus,  or  snows. 

No  difference  'tis  to  yon. 
Your  children's  birth-oays  come— no  throng 

Of  friends  approach  your  door; 
'T  is  a  long  saflering,  sad  as  long ; 
No  fire  to  warm — to  eheer,  no  song — 

No  presents  for  the  poor. 

<  And  should  not  we  flu*  better  be. 

We,  far  more  blest  than  they  f 
Omr  wmter-hearth  is  bright  and  gay, 

Onr  wine-caps  ftiU  and  ft«e. 
And  we  were  wrought  in  finer  mou' d. 

And  niade  of  purer  day: 
God's  holy  eyes,  that  all  behold. 
Chose  for  our  varments  gems  and  gold. 

And  made  tEan  rags  cusplay. 

<I?-- better  I?    Oh  I  would 'twere  to  I 

I  am  perplexed,  in  sooth ; 
I  wish,  I  wish  you  'd  speak  the  truUi: 

You  do  not  speak  it — no  t 
Who  knows  r — I  know  not — but  that  Teati 

That's  pieced  and  patched  all  through, 
May  wr^  a  very  honest  breast. 
Of  eyil  purged,  by  good  possessed, 

Generous,  and  Juit,  and  true. 

'And  can  it  be?    Indeed  it  can, 

That  I  so  fayored  stand. 
And  he^  the  offspring  of  God's  hand, 

A  poor,  deserted  man. 
And  then  I  sit  to  mu8&  I  sit 

The  riddle  to  unrayef; 
I  strain  my  thoughts,  I  tax  my  wit: 
The  less  n^  thoughts  can  oompasa  i  V 

The  more  they  toil  and  trayd. 

'  And  thii%  and  thus  akme  I  see, 

When  poring  o'er  and  o'er. 
Thai  lean  aio^  wdo  ike  poor, 

£v^  not  the  poor  to  m$: 
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That  haTing  more  than  I  require^ 

That  more  I  'm  boond  to  spread, 
OiTe  from  mj  hearth  a  aparic  of  fire, 
Drops  from  my  om  and  feed  desire 

mth  morsels  of  my  bread.' 

•  And  thus  I  found  that  scattering  ronnd 

BleasinM  on  mortal  track, 
nie  ridd&  ceased  my  brains  to  raok, 

And  mj  torn  heart  grew  sound. 
The  storm-winds  blow  both  shai^  and  sere, 

The  oold  is  bitter  nide» 
Come,  beggar,  come,  oar  garmenta  bear, 
A  portion  of  onr  dwelling  share, 

A  morsel  of  oar  food. 

'  list!  bojs  and  ^Is  I  —  the  hour  is  late, 

There '«  some  one  at  the' door ; 
BmoL  little  oaee — the  man  is  poor  — 

Who  first  unlocks  the  gate  f 
What  do  I  hear?    RunfSst!-— runikst!* 

What  do  I  hear  so  sad? 
'T  is  a  poor  mother  in  the  blast, 
TrembUng-—  I  heard  her  as  she  passed  ~ 

And  weq>ing  o'er  her  lad. 

<  1  thank  thee,  Sounoa  of  everj  bliss. 

For  eyeiy  bliss  I  know ; 
I  thank  thee  thou  didst  train  me  so, 

To  learn  Tht  wi^  in  this : 
That,  wishing  ffood  and  doing  good. 

Is  laboring,  Lonn.  with  Thbb  ; 
That  charity  is  gratitude, 
And  piety,  best  understood, 

A  sweet  humanity.' 

The  French  depftrtment  is  well  filled,  and  yery  yarioos;  but  sttye  th« 
aamezed  paange  from  this  portion  of  the  work,  we  most  needs  pass  H  by, 
<mr  notice  haying  already  exceeded  our  jnrescribed  limits.  Onr  exception  is 
aHttle  satirical  flragment  from  Masmot,  a  writer  of  the  fifleenth  century,  of 
tt  Mydy  &ncy,  mmoh  wit,  and  an  exceedingly  epigrsmmstio  style.  If  *  Fricir 
JMin '  ey w  ont-liyed  the  influence  of  ^  Im)  was  a  lucky  man : 

' Togallop  off  to  town  post>haste, 
so  oft.  the  times  I  cannot  tell ; 
To  do  yue  deed,  nor  feel  dismoed  — 
Friar  Lubik  will  do  it  weU. 

'3at  a  sober  life  to  lead, 

To  honor  Tirtne,  and  pursue  It, 

That's  a  pious  Christian  deed- 
Friar  LuBOT  cannot  do  it 

( To  mingle,  with  a  knowing  smile. 

The  goods^  others  with  his  own, 
And  leave  ydSwithout  cross  or  pile, 
Friar  Lubin  stands  alone. 

*To  say  His  yours  is  aR  in  yain. 

If  once  he  lays  his  flngw  to  it; 
For  as  to  giring  bad;  aipun, 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it 

*  With  flatttffaig  words  and  centle  tone. 

To  woo  and  win  some  gimeless  maid,  (^  r\r\n]r> 

Cunning  pander  need  you  none—  Digitized  by  ^^UO^IL 
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'Loud  preacheth  he  sobriety, 

But  as  for  water,  doth  eschew  it; 
Your  doff  maj  drink  it — but  not  he^ 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it' 

The  departments  of  Spanish  and  Italian  poetry  are  ample  in  qoantity  and 
qfuality.  Among  the  specimens  in  the  first,  we  remark  the  noble,  solemn 
poem  on  the  death  of  his  fistther,  by  Jorge  Manrique,  rendered  fiuniliar  by 
the  exquisite  translation  of  Lonqiellow,  and  '  The  Life  qf  the  Blessed,^  by 
Brtaht,  firom  Ponce  db  Leon.  Apropos  of  this  last :  is  the  measure  or  the 
melody  of  the  fifth  Terse  amended  by  the  substitation  of  *  nutTwrous  sound' 
for  modulated  sound?'  We  haye  become  so  accustomed  to  the  latt^ 
rendering,  that  it  almost  irks  us  to  see  it  displaced  by  any  other.  We  are 
well  pleased  to  find  that  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  have  furnished  so  many 
gems  to  this  collection,  credited,  when  anonymous,  to  the  Enioejerbockeb 
itself  and  when  othei;9nse,  assigned  to  the  distinguished  writers  fi^mi  whom 
we  received  them.  To  conclude :  the  volume  is  eihbellished  with  a  fine  por- 
trait of  Schillbr,  a  handsome  vignette  title-page,  and  is  rendered  still  more 
valuable  by  a  copious  alphabetically-arranged  '  Index  of  Authors.' 


Thb  Thkatrical  JonBiTKT'-'WoRK  AND  Anbcdotical  BEOOLLBcnoNS  of  SoL.  Smiih, 
Comedian^ttornej-a^-Law.  etc  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  In  one  volume : 
pp.  254.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  PrrsBSON. 

This  book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  second  seven  years  of  the  autiior's 
professional  life,  together  with  sketches  of  various  adventure  in  after-years. 
It  is  simply,  unpretendingly  written,  in  good  English,  and  abounds  in  amus^ 
ment  We  foresee  and  predict  for  the  little  volume  a  very  large  sale.  It  is 
of  that  class  of  works  which  you  can  take  up,  read  a  chapter,  complete  in 
itself  and  again  renew  it  when  occasion  may  serve,  with  entire  certainty  as 
to  a  renewal  of  your  delight  Mr.  Smith,  as  an  actor  and  as  a  man,  was 
always  extremely  popular  at  the  South  and  West  He  is  an  upright,  manly 
man,  and  approves  himself  as  such  in  very  many  passages  of  his  very  enter- 
taining work.  But  we  shall  be  doing  him  better  justice  by  permitthig  him 
to  speak  for  himself^  than  by  any  elaborate  comments  upon  his  performance. 
The  following  laughable  story  we  have  heard  Md  b^re,  but  never  half  so 
well  as  '  Old  Sol  *  tells  it  himself: 

*  Thsrb  lired  in  Macon  a  dandified  individual,  whom  we  will  call  Jinkb.  Hub  indi- 
ridual  had  a  tolerably  fietvorable  opinion  of  his  personal  appearance.  His  fingers  were 
hooped  with  rings,  and  his  shirt-bosom  was  decked  with  a  magnificent  breast-pin ;  ootA, 


hat,' vest,  and  bmits  were  made  exactly  to  fit;  |^  wore  kid  gloves  of  remarkable  white- 
aess ;  his  hair  was  oiled  and  dressed  m  the  latSt  and  best  style ;  and  to  complete  his 
killing  appearance,  he  sported  an  enormous  pair  of  rmlwhUkera  I  Of  these,  whiskers, 
Jbkks  was  as  proud  as  a  young  oat  is  of  ner  tail  when  she  first  discovers  she  has 
dne. 

'  I  was  sitting  one  day  in  a  broker*s-office,  when  Jkmks  came  in  to  inquire  the  price 
of  exchange  on  New-Tork.  He  was  invited  to  sit  down^  and  a  segar  was  offered  him. 
Conversation  turning  on  the  subject  of  buying  and  sellme  stocks,  a  remark  was  made 
by  a  gentleman  present  that  he  thought  no  person  should  aell  out  stock  in  such-and* 
iuch  a  bank  at  that  time,  as  it  mu^  ffet  better  in  a  lew  days. 
<  <  I  will  sell  ainfy  thing  I  've  got,  if  I  can  make  any  thing  on  it,'  replied  Jn 
**  Oh  1  no,' replied  one,' not  oiiy  thing;  you  would  n't  lell  your  wkifkwM  I ' 
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'A  load  Iftogk  followed  this  chance  r^nark.  Jkxxs  immediatelr  aiwfrered:  *l 
would;  but  who  wookl  wuU  them?  Anj  person  making  the  pnicbase  would  lost 
money  br  the  operation,  I  'm  thinking/ 

*  'Well,'  I  obeerred,  *1  would  be  willing  to  take  the  speculation,  if  the  price  could  b« 
made  reasonable.' 

"  Oh  I  I  'U  sell  'em  cheap,'  answ^^  Jbmkb,  winking  at  the  gentlemen' present 
'  *  What  do  you  call  cheap? '  I  inquired. 

"  1 11  sell  'em  for  fifty  dollars,'  Jbnks  answered,  puffing  forth  a  doud  of  smoke  ncrose 
the  cx>unte^  and  repeating  the  wink. 

'  *  Well  that  U  cheap ;  and  you  '11  sell  your  whiskers  for  fifty  dollars  ? ' 

*  *  I  wilL' 
•Both  of  them?' 

''BoOkof  them.' 

*'rntakethtm/    When  can  I  hare  them  ? ' 

*  'Any  time  you  choose  to  cdl  for  them.' 

' '  Terr  well  —  they  're  mine.    I  think  1  shall  double  my  money  on  them,  at  least' 
'  I  took  a  bill  of  sale  as  follows : 

**RaoBiTiD  of  Sol.  Swtx  F^  DolUwt  in  ftiU  for  my  or<q;»  of  whlakeca,  to  be  worn  and 
taken  care  of  by  me^  and  deUTered  to  him  whon  called  for.  J.  Jxkxb.^ 

*  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  paid,  and  Jinks  left  the  broker's-offlce  in  high  glee, 
flourishing  fire  Central  Bank  Xs.  and  telling  all  his  acquaintances  of  the  great  oargain 
he  had  mule  in  the  sale  of  his  whiskers. 

'  The  broker  and  his  firiends  laughed  at  me  for  being  taken  in  so  nicely.  '  Nerer 
mind,'  said  I,  'let  those  laugh  that  win;  I'll  make  a  profit  out  of  those  whiskers, 
depend  on  it^ 

'For  a  week  after  this,  wheneyer  I  met  Jkkks,  he  asked  me  when  I  intended  to  call 
for  nay  whiskers  ? 

' '  ill  let  Tou  know  when  I  want  them,'  was  always  my  answer.  '  Take  good  care  of 
them ;  oil  them  occasionally ;  I  shall  call  for  them  one  or  these  days.' 

'A  splendid  ball  was  to  be  giren,  I  ascertained  that  Junes  was  to  be  one  of  the 
managers  —  he  being  a  great  ladies'-man,  (on  account  of  his  whiskers.  I  suppose,) 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  before  the  ball  took  place,  I  might  as  well  call  for  my 
whiskers. 

'  One  morning.  I  met  Jbnkb  in  a  barber's-shop.  He  was  adonizing  before  a  large 
mirror,  and  combing  up  my  whiskers  at  a  devil  of  a  rate. 

"  Ah !  there  you  are,  old  fellow,'  said  he,  speaking  to  my  reflection  through  the  glass 
•  Ck>me  for  your  whiskers.  1  suppose? ' 

'  *  Oh  I  no  hurry,'  I  replied,  as  I  sat  down  for  a  sbaye. 

*  *  Always  ready,  you  know/  he  answered,  giving  a  final  tie  to  his  orarat 

'  *  Come  to  think  of  it'  I  said,  musinglj,  as  the  l^ber  began  to  put  the  lather  on  my 
face,  'perhaps  now  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  another ;  you  may  sit  down  and  let  the 
ba^cber  try  his  hand  at  the  whiskers.' 

' '  You  could  n't  wait  until  to-morrow,  could  you  ? '  he  asked,  hesitatingly.  *  There 's 
a  ball  to-night,  you  know ' 

"  To  be  sure  ihere  is,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  go  with  a  dean  fiice ;  at  all  events,  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  expec4  to  wear  my  whiskers  to  that  ball;  so  sit 
down.' 

'He  rathar  sulkily  obeved,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  cheeks  were  in  a  perfect  foam 
of  lather.  The  barber  flourished  his  raior,  and  was  about  to  commence  operations, 
when  I  suddenly  chomqed  my  mind. 

' '  Stop,  Mr.  Barber,^  I  said ;  '  you  need  n't  shave  off  those  whiskers  just  yet'  So  he 
qaietlv  put  up  his  razor,  while  Jekks  started  up  from  the  chair  in  something  very  much 
reaemofing  a  passion. 

' '  This  is  trifling  1  '•  be  exclaimed.  '  Tou  have  claimed  your  whiskers  —  take 
them.' 

"I  believe  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  property,'  I  remarked, 
and  left  Jama  washing  his  fice. 

'  At  dinner  that  day,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  whisker  aflbir.  It  seems  the 
whole  town  had  got  wind  of  it  &ud  Jbnks  oomd  not  walk  the  streets  without  the 
remark  bcongoonttnually  madebytheboTS, '  2%a^  goes  the  manvnth  old  SoTstoMaiers/* 
And  they  hiSl  grown  to  an  immense  size,  fbr  he  dared  not  trim  them.  In  shorty  I 
became  convinced  Jaxxs  was  waiting  very  impatiently  for  me  to  assert  my  rights  in 
the  property.  It  luaypened  that  several  of  the  party  were  sitting  opposite  me  at  dinner^ 
who  were  proeent  when  the  singular  bargain  was  made,  and  they  all  urged  me  to  iais 
iht  wkiaiere  that  very  day.  and  thus  compel  Jams  to  go  to  the  ball  whi8kerles&  or  stay 
at  home.  I  agreed  with  them  it  wu  about  tune  to  reapm^  crop,  and  promised  that  if 
they  would  id!  meet  me  at  the  broker's-Bhop,  where  the  purchaae  had  been  made,  I 
woud  utake  a  osll  on  imna  that  evening,  after  he  had  dressed  for  the  balL    All  pro- 
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miaed  to  bepreteat  ftt  the  propoMd  tAtfVifi^  ojMmlMM  in  the  broker's-oflfoe,  tad  I  tent 
Ibr  Jam  and  the  barber.  On  the  appeoruioe  of  Jons,  it  wm  efident  he  was  laoah 
Tezed  at  the  sodden  call  upon  him,  and  his  yezation  was  oerlainlj  not  leasened  when  ha 
saw  the  broker's-offioe  was  filled  to  orerflowing  by  spectators  aoxions  to  beboM  the 
borfoarons  proceeding. 

"Gome»  be  hi  a  harry/  he  said,  aa  he  took  a  seat  and  leaned  his  bead  agstastthe 
ooonter  for  support  <  I  can  H  staj  here  long ;  serenu  hMlies  are  waiting  for  me  to  eaooct 
themtothebtOL^ 

"True,  Yttj  true— 70U  are  one  of  the  managen^  I  rsooUeet  Mr.  Barber,  doiiH 
detain  the  gentleman ;  go  to  work  at  onee.' 

*  The  lathering  was  soon  orrett  and  with  about  three  strokes  of  the  rasor,  one  side  qf 
lufaoe  vas  deprived  qf  He  ornament 

*  ^Gome,  come,'  said  Jbnks,  'push  ahead ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost;  let  tike  gentle- 
man have  his  whiskers ;  he  is  impatient* 

"Not  at  all,'  I  replied  coolly,  ^'m  in  no  sort  of  a  hurr^,  myself;  and  now  I  think 
of  it  as  pour  time  must  be  precious  at  this  particular  tune,  seveial  ladies  being  in 
waiting  for  you  to  escort  them  to  the  ball,  I  believe  /*({  not  taie  tke  other  wkMber  to- 
tUahtP 

'A  loud  laugh  ftom  the  by-standers,  and  a  glance  in  the  mirror,  caused  Jkhks  to  open 
his  eves  to  the  ludicrous  appearance  he  cut  with  a  shigle  whisker,  and  he  b^gan  to 
insist  anon  my  taking  the  wJkole  of  ftw  property  I  But  all  would  n't  do.  I  had  a  riaht 
to  take  It  when  I  chose ;  Iwu  not  cmaed  to  tote  all  at  once  ;  and  I  ehoee  to  take  bill 
hd^f  at  that  particular  period:  indeed  I  intimated  to  him  yer^  plainly  that  I  was  not 
going  to  be  ayery  hard  creditor:  and  that  if  he  'behayed  hm^el^'  perhaps  I  should 
never  caU  for  the  balance  of  what  he  owed  me! 

*  When  Jekks  became  conyinced  I  was  determined  not  to  take  the  remaining  whisker, 
he  begacL  amid  the  loudly-expressed  mirth  of  the  crowd,  to  propose  terms  of  compro- 
mise — first  offering  me  ten  dollars,  then  twenty,  thirty^  forty — fifty  I  to  take  off  the 
remaining  whisker.  I  said  finnly,  'My  dear  Sir,  there  is  no  use  talking;  I  insist  on 
your  wearing  that  whisker  for  me  for  a  month  or  two.' 

' '  What  will  yon  take  for  the  whiskers  ? '  he  at  length  asked.  '  Won't  you  sell  them 
bock  to  me  f ' 

"  Ah ! '  replied  I, '  now  you  begin  to  talk  as  a  business  man  should.  Yes,  I  bought 
them  on  speculation ;  1 11  sell  them  if  I  can  obtain  a  good  price.' 

**  What  is  your  price  ? ' 

' '  One  hundred  aollars  1  —  muet  double  my  money  1 ' 

<<Kothingle8sf' 

' '  Not  a  &rthing  less ;  and  I  'm  not  anxious  to  sell  even  at  ihai  price.' 

' '  Well  I  '11  take  them.'  he  {groaned,  *  there 's  your  money,  and  here,  barber,  share 
off  this  d — d  infomal  whisker  m  less  than  no  time;  I  shall  be  kUe  at  the  bilL 

Kr.  Smith  records  some  ttnreheanied  effects  in  the  play  of  ^Pkarro,^  as 
produced  by  his  company  in  Georgia.  The  '  real  live  Indians '  seem  to  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  play  to  perfection : 

'^PnABBo'wasoneof  ovmostpopulaistock-pUys.  Hy  brother  Lbc'0  Bolla  was 
his  best  tragic  character;  when  dressed  for  the  part  he  looked  Qxeij  inch  an  Indian 
chief  At  Columbus  we  produced  this  tragedy  wUh  real  Indiane/or  the  Permian 
army.  The  dhcX  was  yeiy  etrikingy  but  the^  were  some  unrehearsed  effects  not  set 
down  in  the  bills.  I  had  bargained  with  a  chief  for  twenty-four  Greek  Indians,  (to  fhr- 
nish  their  own  bows,  arrows,  and  tomahawks,)  at  fifty  cents  each,  and  a  glass  or  whis- 
key. Unfortunately  for  the  entun  soceess  of  the  performance,  the  whisluy  was  paid, 
and  drank,  in  adyance.  causing  a  great  degree  of  exhilaration  among  our  new  evpet. 
They  woe  ranged  at  the  back  of  the  theatre  building,  in  an  open  lo^  during  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  the  first  act;  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  second,  they  were  mar- 
shaled into  the  back-door,  and  posted  upon  the  stage  behind  the  soeoee.  TheeBtraDce 
of  BoLLi.  was  the  signal  for  a  '  shout '  by  the  company,  carpenters,  and  oceuashiAurs ; 
the  Indian!^  supposmg  ikeir  time  had  tome^  raisea  soon  a  yell  as  I  am  sure  had  aeyer 
bafore  been  heara  insrae  of  a  theatre.  This  out-burst  being  quelled,  the  scene  between 
ALOirao,  OoftA,  and  the  Perayian  chief  was  permitted  to  pioceed  to  its  tennioation 
uninterrupted ;  but  when  the  scene  changed  to  the  'Temple  of  the  Sun,'  disdeeingtfae 
troops  of  BotLA,  (his  <  brave  associates,  partners  of  his  toil,  his  foeliBgs,and  his  ftme^') 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  stage  in  battle  array,  the  plaudits  of  tEe  audience  wera 
answerea  by  whoops  and  yeUs  Ihat  mwht  be.  and  no  doubt  were  heard  a  mile  ofC 
Order  bebg  partial^  lestoied,  BolC a  ad£essed  his  army,  and  was  greeted  with  another 
aeries  of  shouts  anayeUs,  eyen  louder  than  those  which  had  preceded.  Now  cama 
mytam  to  take  part  w  the  wiique  performance.  kE  ^X-Prieit  itf  ^  Smk,vui  fAt 
l(>iredbyhalMk)ieAyiigias>aadas  many  priests,  with  maaffoed  stop^tiawdtoabv 
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meneed  th«  'Inyooalioo  to  Uie  8«n^'  Bdbro  the  time  for  the  joiniiiff  in  of  the  coonu, 
I  foond  I  wts  not  entirely  alone  in  mj  singing.  A  hamming  aoand,  at  first  low  and 
BOtumfoly  and  risiBg  gndoailj  to/or^  greets  mj  ear ;  and  when  otur  ohonis  did  wit 
in  the  stnia,  it  was  qoite  orerpowered  by  the  rising  storm  ci/ortittimo  soonds  wnich 
were  iasainir  fkt>m  the  stentorian  longs  of  thesavages;  in  short,  i^  Jhdiant  v>«Mpt^ 
paring /&rbattiey  byezecating,  in  thdr  most  approved  style,  the  Creek  'War-Song 
and  Daneer  To  attempt  stopping  them,  we  found  would  be  a  Tain  task ;  so  that  after 
a  moment  or  two  of  hesitation,  the  rirgins  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  dressiog- 
Tootns,  where  thejr  carefully  locked  themselres  in.  The  King,  Rolla,  and  Orako  stood 
their  ground^  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Indians 
kept  up  their  song  and  war-dance  for  full  half-an-hour,  performing  the  most  extraordi- 
nary Mts  ever  euibited  <iq  a  stage^  in  their  excitement  scalping  King  Atauba,  (tak- 
inc  off  his  wig,)  demolishing  the  altar,  and  burning  up  &e  Sun  1  As  for  Lsm  and  I, 
(SoLLA  and  the  High-Priest^  we  joined  in  with  them,  and  danced  until  the  perspira- 
tion fUrly  rolled  from  our  bodies  m  large  streams,  the  sayages  all  the  time  flourisning 
their  toxnahawks  and  knires  around  ohr  heads,  and  performing  other  little  playful 
antics  not  by  any  means  agreeable  or  desirable.  At  las^toput  an  end  to  a  scene  wnich 
was  beooming  more  and  more  tiresome  as  it  proceeded,  an  order  was  giyen  to  drop  the 
ouriaiti.    This  stit>ke  of  policy  did  not  stop  the  ceremonies  which  proceeded  without 


intermission  until  the  sayages  had  finished  their  song  and  dance,  when  each  rec^ying 
his  promised  halMoUar,  t&y  consented  to  leaye  the  house,  and  our  jplbj  proceeded 
witaout  them.  Next  ni^it,  the  same  troupe  came  to  the  theatre,  and  wanted  to  atgitt 
m  the  perfbrmance  of  '  Macbith,'  but  I  most  posttiyely  declined  their  'yaluable  aid.' ' 

What  a  terrific  picture  is  given  in  the  following  of  the  rayagee  of  the 
cholera  on  board  a  steam-boat  in  the  ICssiBsippi  River : 

*  Oir  the  sixteenth,  we  redmbariced  on  the  '  Ohio,'  and  off  we  steered  for  Oindnnati. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  desenption  of  the  scenes  witnessed  on  this  boat  — 
the  diolera  raging  1  Neyertheiees  I  will  briefly  notice  a  few  incidents.  After  supper, 
the  second  day  out,  I  coonted  0igkt  card4ablea,  surrounded  by  jpersons  playing  the  game 
of'bvagi'  Atthesametimepersonswerescatteredaroundthefioor,  and  in  the  state- 
rooms, ^groaning,  complaining,  beseeching  for  assistance  —  dyin^  with  the  cholera  I 
In  one  instance,  I  saw  a  man  nil  firom  his  chair  in  a  fit,  clenching  his  cards  in  hit 
hands,  and  die  m  a  fefw  miuutes  I  Another  fell  fa«ck  on  the  floor  from  the  card-table, 
was  taken  up  senseless,  and  carried  to  his  state-room,  where  he  lingered  until  the  next 
day.  and  then  died,  haying  in  tiie  interim  made  his  will,  disposing  of  a  yery  large  pro- 
pertt  in  Yirginia.  Tliis  last  one  I  became  slightly  acquainted  wuh,  and  rendered  nin 
all  the  assistance  I  could.  Just  before  he  died^  we  put  him  into  a  warm  bath,  which 
seemed  to  relieye  him  yeiy  much.  When  we  laid  him  on  his  mattress,  he  looked  up  in 
my  face  and  asked : 

*  *  What  is  your  real  opinion,  Mr.  Smith  ?    Will  I  get  oyer  this  ? ' 

'I  answered,  'Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  will;  you  are  eyidently  much  better.* 
This  was  my  most  candid  opinion. 

"  I  am  glad  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,'  he  re^Muded  faintiy,  looking  up  into 
my  fkce  with  a  smile ;  and  with  that  smiie  on  his  nee  he  almost  instantly  ceased 
bnsathing ! ' 

Mr.  SMrm  and  hk  company  gave  a  very  canons  entertainment,  in  a  very 
curions  way,  at  a  place  called  '  Bbas^s  Station,'  in  East-Tennedsee : 

'It  soon  became  noised  about  that  we  were  '  show-folk.'  and  a  yery  strong  request 
was  Hnde  by  the  dtixuis  of  the  little  settlement  that  we  should  giye  a  performance  in 
the  parlor  of  the  hotel  or  tayem.  We  acceded  to  the  request  after  considerable  per- 
nasiom  and  quite  a  number  of  persons,  male  and  femals,  collected  about  the  house 
just  before  dark. 

'  *"  the  diffionlty  I  had  ttmerienced  on  a  similar  occasion,  many  years 


nreyiooaly^  as  related  in  my  <  Apprenticeship.'  when  we  were  obliged  to  use  pbtotoea 
Jbr  caadleHitieks,  I  nnde  inquiry  of  our  lanolord  as  to  the  manner  of  lighting  the  room 
for  the  intended  perfoDnanee.  The  reader  will  scareely  credit  me  when  I  say  that 
MiOtfr  a  OMufl^  or  ^bmf  could  be  procured  in  the  neighborhood  1  Of  course  we  eiqpected 
this  would  end  all  idea  of  the  proposed  performance ;  but  we  were  mistaken,  the  yUlar 
gers  iMSBted  on  the  fiilfifanent  of  our  promise  to  'giye  them  a  show; '  and  at  last  as  a 
bttoffiuv  Ilotd  them  that  we  would  perform,  if  they  would  be  satisfied  that  we  should  T[e 
do  iOf»  M0  dtu!k.    The  crowd  sgreed  to  this  nem.  eon.,  and  I  here  record  the  &ct  that  3 
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we  ffiTe  an  entertainment,  oonsistinfif  of  songs,  dnets,  reoitafions,  and  instmmental 
mnmc,  in  toUU  darhnen  I  The  perfonnance  appeared  to  take  well  with  the  audienca 
the  applanse  being  liberally  showered  upon  us.  At  the  close,  I  dismissed  mj  '  pations  ^ 
with  the  assurance  that  we  charged  nothing  for  our  senrioes  on 'that  occasion,  whi^ 
seemed  to  please  them  more  than  eren  the  'entertainment'  which  had  drawn  tfatm 
together,  three  tremendous  t^eers  being  Toluntarilj  giyen  for  the  <  show-folk,'  as  flie 
delighted  Bean  Stationers  groped  their  waj  to  the  cfoor,  and  the  tired  travellen  lUt 
their  ways  to  their  sererai  aormitories.  Next  morning,  we  found  that  oar  hotel 
expenses  had  been  settled  bj  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  Tillage,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  entertainment  and  we  Wended  our  way  toward  dia 
North-Carolina  Warm  Sprin£;8.' 

We  have  a  dim  i;ecollection  of  seeing  an  acconnt  of  the  following  melan- 
choly incident  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  certainly  one  of  thoee 
cases  which  should  '  give  pause '  to  juries  and  judges,  when  deciding  upon 
evidence  which  is  merely  circumstautial : 

*  Om  Friday,  the  twenty-second  of  Norember,  I  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Johnson,  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife's  sister,  a  child  about  twelve  years  c£ 
age,  by  hangmgher  on  a  hackbuiy  tree.  His  guilt  appeared  undoubted,  although  the 
eyidence  was  ful  eiTcwmstwnt^aL  On  the  gallows  he  seemed  quite  nnooncemeo.  He 
had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  alfintercessions  to  the  legislature  on  his  behalf 
for  a  pardon  having  proved  unavailing.  His  wife,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
proving  his  guilt,  was  on  the  gallows  with  him,  and  seemed  anxious  that  her  husband 
should  forgive  her  before  he  suffered.  The  poor  man,  whose  hands  were  &8t  tied,  could 
not  embrace  his  wife,  but  allowed  her  to  embrace  Awit>  and  appeared  rather  pleased 
when  she  got  through  with  her  caresses.  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  asked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  before  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ?  He  turned  and  looked 
around  on  the  crowd  and  said  mildljr,  *  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  hope  all  of 
yoiL  my  friends,  who  came  to  see  this  sight,  when  your  time  comes  to  die,  may  be  as' 
ready  to  meet  your  God  as  /  am.  I  dU  innooent,*  In  less  than  a  minute  aAtf  tfaeae 
words  were  uttered,  his  body  was  hanging  a  lifeless  corpse,  and  the  people  wereretun- 
ing  to  their  homes,  wondering  how  any  man  —  particularly  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  — 
could  be  so  hardened  as  to  die  it/ith  a  lie  upon  Ms  lip$ ;  for  probably  not  one  in  that 
large  crowd  gave  credit  to  his  dyingr  words. 

*  Reader,  he  did  die  innocent  I  l^urteen  years  afterward,  a  negro  was  hung  in  Mis- 
sissippi,  who  on  the  gallows  confessed  that  he  conunitted  the  crime  for  which  Mr. 
Johnson  paid  the  ternble  penalty.' 

Among  the  *  Gossipry '  of  our  last  number  was  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
Ain>REW  Jackson  Allien.  Mr.  Smith  records  one  or  two  others  of  the  same 
eccentric  personage,  which  are  scarcely  less  amusing.     Yoild,: 

*  HAviNe  paid  all  his  debts  in  Albany,  he  proceeded  to  New-Tork|  where  he  ^igaced 
in  the  Park  Theatre,  and  was  moderately  successful  in  his  slouohed-hat,  broad-budEle, 
and  short«word  characters,  until  his  creditors — for  he  had  a  way  of  getting  in  debt 
perfectly  8urprisini|p  to  young  beginners  —  became  somewhat  impatient  ana  titHible- 
some.  One  in  particular  determined  to  try  the  virtue  of  a  eapiaeaareepondeftdafn^  and 
employed  a  well-known  and  afterward  celebrated  constable,  oy  the  name  of  Ha^ts,  to 
execute  the  same  on  the  body  of  Father  Allin.  I  may  as  well  here  state  two  thin^ : 
first,  my  hero  was,  and  is  partially  deqf:  and  secondly,  he  has  a  way  of  speaking  whidi 
conveys  the  idea  that  he  is  always  labonng  under  the  effects  of  a  bad  cold  in  his  head, 
without  a  pocket-handkerchief  to  help  himself  with.  The  reader  will  please  bear  these 
things  in  mind. 

'Young  Hats  (he  was  (hen  young)  found  Father  Allw  on  tiie  Park  Theatre  steps. 
'Good  morning,'  said  he,  saluting  the  actor  very  civilly,  but  speaking  in  a  verT-  kmd 
voice,  for  he  knew  the  actor's  inmmi^,  and  pulling  out  a  small  bit  of  paper,  '  Tour 
name  is  Allkn,  I  believe  ? ' 

' '  Tes,  Addrbw  Jacesod  Alled,  at  your  service,'  replied  the  debtor,  suppostng  tiie 
officer  was  an  applicant  for  a  front-seat  in  the  dress-circle :  '  What  cad  I  do  nnr  yon,  by 
friedd  ? '  continued  he,  patronixingly,  as  he  gently  tapped  the  ashes  from  his  aegac 
'  It  is  by  bedefit,  you  see— Aritfo  qfZaie  Er^  Sir,  with  real  water —great  expedse ; 
fide  play  —  *  we  huve  met  the  edelnr,  add  they  are  ours,'  you  kdow ;  lota  of  doWo  ahips» 
flags,  guds  add  sboke :  look  at  the  bill,  Sir.' 

^'  That 's  just  what  I  want  you  to  do,'  replied  the  oflloer :  <h«re  is  a  bill  I  want  yov 
to  examine,  and  here  is  a  writ  requiring  that  I  shall  take  your  body  ftrtiiwitfa  iMfcve  t 
'squire.' 
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*  It  was  useless  to  sttempt  to  misundentsnd  tbis  plain  explanation ;  for  if  he  could 
not  hear  reiy  well,  he  oould  Me  as  well  as  any  body,  and  it  was  equally  useless  to 
attempt  to  escMM ;  so  after  quietly  examining  the  papers,  the  bentficiaireot  the  erening 

gave  a  puff  or  two  more  at  his  segar,  and  then,  with  a  nod  of  the  head.  Intimated  that 
e  understood  the  whole  affair. 

' '  Let 's  see ;  yes,  seredty-two  dollars,  exactly ;  cursed  ill-datured  of  by  friedd  Thob- 
80D  to  trouble  you  with  this  busidess :  1  idtedded  to  pay  it  out  of  by  bedefit-bodey  to- 
bcnrrow:  but  derer  bind,  step  idto  Bister  Sibsod's  roob  with  be,  and  I'll  hadd  you  the 

'  *  Certainly,  Sir,'  answered  Hats,  and  he  followed  the  defendant  into  the  theatre 
tbrouzh  a  pnvate-door.  •!  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  route  they  took,  but  it  is 
said  the  omcer  was  led  up  and  do?m  numerous  staii^ways,  over  divers  staffinffs,  and 
through  many  dark  passage  and  under-ground  vaults,  until  he  was  completely  bewild- 
ered. At  length,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  he  was  requested  by  his  conductor  to  *  hold 
on  s  minute.'  'Here's  Bister  Sibsod's  roob,'  said  he;  'wait  here  till  I  see  if  he  is  at 
Idsure.'  The  officer  stopped  stock-still,  as  desired,  for  he  had  no  idea  which  way  to 
move,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  return  of  his  prisoner,  whose  retreating  steps  told 
him  that  Mr.  Simpson's  room  was  not  so  near  to  where  he  stood  as  he  had  supposed. 
After  waiting  for  about  ten  minutes,  he  began  to  call  the  name  of  his  prisoner  in  a 
loud  voice.  Suddenly  a  trap-door  opened  immediately  above  his  head,  and  looking  up. 
he  distinctly  saw  Allxn*8  fiice,  lit  up  with  a  most  benevolent  smile.  '  Well,'  inquired 
the  officer,  *  have  vou  found  Simpson  ?  *  *  Do,  by  fHedd,  I  havd  *t  yet  foudd  that  worthy 
gedtlebad,  but  I  ao  dot  despair  of  beidg  able  to  beet  with  hib  sobe  tibe  this  eredid^ ; 
be  80  good  as  to  wait  there,  by  idterestidg^fnedd,  while  i  take  a  good  look  for  hib :  it  is 
bore  toad  likely  I  shall  see  hib  sobewhere  betweed  here  add  Philadelphia,  for  which 
ciW  I  ab  about  ebbarkidg.' 

' '  Embarking  fbr  Philadelphia  I '  fiercely  exclaimed  the  officer :  'no  you  do  n't!  you 
are  mv  prisoner,  and  must  not  move.' 

'  ^Dj  dear  friedd,'  replied  Allbn,  who  had  not  heard  a  word  the  officer  had  said,  but 
saw  by  his  movements  he  was  inclined  to  leave  the  place  where  he  had  located  him, 
<  T<m  d  better  dot  stir  fh>b  that  spot  till  sobe  of  the  labp-lighters  arrive ;  for  if  yoi,i  dq, 
ioasbuch  as  there  are  trap-doors,  all  roudd  you,  you '11  fidl  forty  feet  or  so.  add  that 
bight  hurt  you,  you  kdow.  The  trap-door  was  closed  with  a  loud  noise,  ana  the  next 
that  wss  heard  of  Father  Allbk.  he  was  getting  up  an  immense  nautical  piece,  called 
'  The  Battle  qf  Lake  Chamflavii^  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  never  learned  how  the  con- 
stable got  out  of  the  theatre^  but  I  presume  he  was  turned  out  The  return  on  his  writ 
was,  *  Executed  by  taking  in  custody  the  defendant,  who  escaped  by  misleading  me 
into  the  devil's  church,  and  leaving  me  to  get  out  the  best  way  I  could.' ' 

Mr.  Smith  includes  in  his  volume  a  published  *  Be/ply  to  the  Ben,  W,  0,  EU 
lioty  of  Saint  IxmU^  who,  in  a  lecture  on  theatrical  entertainments,  had 
condemned  them  as  '  fraught  with  serious  danger.'  He  accords  all  sincerity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  to  his  reverend  antagonist,  whom  he  pronounces 
*  a  good  man  and  an  exemplary  Christian ; '  but  he  nevertheless  thus  contro- 
verts one  of  his  posilaons : 

'  It  is  said  that  the  theatre  is  '  too  exciting.'  Now,  St  appears  to  me  that  if  the  tend- 
ency of  stage  representations  be  for  good^  they  cam,noi  be  '  too  exciting ; '  but  if  for  evil, 
then  the  gentleman  is  right  When  the  heart  throbs  with  the  feekngs  of  patriotism 
and  virtuous  indignation  aouinst  tyranny  and  oppression :  when  the  eye  of  youth  fills 
with  tears  of  sorrow  for  smfering  virtue ;  when  the  cheek  bums  with  indignation  at 
SQCoessfhl  villainy — all  the  effidct  of  the  poet's  language  and  the  actor's  power — will 
it  be  said  that  these  aroused  feelings  are  to  be  suppres^d,  because  they  are  '  exciUog? ' 
So  far  from  the  amusement  of  the  theatre  being^too  exciting'  for  the  young,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  world  u  the  excellent  sentiments  promulgated 
firom  the  stage  could  be  more  universally  disseminated  tiian  they  are.  That  the  teach- 
ings of  the  pulpit  have  their  uses,  is  not  denied ;  but  the  practfoal  lessons  axied  before 
tfai  auditor  at  tne  theatre,  fhmi  the  very  fiiot  that  they  aire  more  'exciting,'  are  more 
lasting,  and  consequently  more  usefbl.  A  play  cannot  be  '  too  exciting,'  if  the  moral 
be  good,  and  the  tendency  of  the  sentiment  ennobling  to  human  nature.  Let  tbe  put 
pit  therefbre  confine  its  censures  and  strictures  to  vnmoral  sta^  representations,  and 
cherish  those  which  tend  to  refine,  ameliorate,  and  improve  society.' 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume,  (which  we  may  remark,  in  con- 
olusion^  is  embdliflhed  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  has  the  head  an4[^ 
iBstaresof  a  *man  of  mark,')  with  a  word  of  advice  to  our  readers:    Buf 
H  and  read  it    It  will  richl j  reward  perusal 
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SoomsE  SoxGS,  Balladb,  anb  Poems.  Br  Hsw  Anr8T.ii,  Aathor  of  *  Tbe  In^e^ida,' 
<  On  wi'  the  Tartan/  <  RoTer  o'  Loch-Ryao/  etc  In  one  Tolome :  pp.  216.  Kew 
York:  J.  S.  Rkdiibld. 

Obe  of  the  most  natural  and  simple  verses  in  that  clianning  poem  of 
LoNGFELLOw^Sy  Written  originallj  for  the  Enioksbbooksb,  ^  The  ViUage  BlaeJt- 
smithf^  is  the  following,  which  will  be  well  remembered  by  all  onr  readers : 

*  Hiffoes  on  Sandaj  to  the  ohvcli^ 

ae  sits  among  his  bo  js; 
He  hears  the  parson  praj  and  pnach — 

Mf  hears  hie  daughter' e  voice 
Singing  in  the  viUage  t^oir, 

JnaU  mahee  hie  heari  r^oioeJ 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  thing,  that  wh^  we  took  up  this  beautiful  litUe 
Yolume  of  Mr.  Ainslde,  <mr  heart  was  r^oidng  at  hearing,  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  a  *  daughter's  voice,'  singing^  and  playing  that  most  liUing  of  all 
Scottish  songs,  *  The  Laird  o^  CoeJopm^  which  two  *wee  folk,*  one  seven, 
the  other  three-and*a4ial^  were  dancing  after  the  music,  bumping  now  and 
then  against  the  folding-doors,  and  then  cackling  in  their  glee  as  only  children 
can.  We  dallied  with  a  tea-spoon  against  the  sides  of  our  quaigh  of  Glen- 
livet,  and  read  on  and  on,  until  we  arrived  at  the  end.  And  now  we  axe 
going  to  have  *  our  say '  anent  the  book.  And  first  as  to  its  manner:  we 
recognize  the  skillful  hand  of  our  friend  '.  Wallt  Wilsoh,'  of  Poughkeepoe, 
in  the  rich  and  tast^lul  binding ;  in  the  excellent  and  excellently<«ngraved 
portrait  of  the  author,  and  Uie  beautifully-designed  Scottish  acoessoriea  which 
surround  it  like  a  halo,  we  recognize  the  *Ubor  of  love'  of  the  Soottadi 
brothers,  WellstoOd.  By  the  way,  when  Mr.  Ajksub  dropped  in  upon  us 
one  morning,  at  our  town-sanctum,  we  thought  we  never  saw  a  better  like- 
ness of  the  poet  Wobdswobth  ;  while  there  are  hundreds  in  the  city  who 
will  see  at  once  the  striking  resemblance  whidi  the  portrait  also  bears  tc 
Hon.  Ohablbs  Eino,  President  of  Columbia  College.  But  come  we  to  tiu 
book. 

In  his  brief  but  felicitous  pre&ce,  Mr.  Ainslib  remarks  that  he  has  '  l<mg 
been  a  truant  from  the  laurel'd  walks  of  literature,  and  now  in  the  autunmal 
gloaming  of  hfe,  like  Bip  Yah  Winkle  from  his  mountain  Bimq^ea^he  comes 
once  more  among  the  haunts  of  men,  with  antique  accoutremera  and  for- 
gotten phraseology,  to  inquire  of  wondering  old  friends  and  ndghbors 
whether  this  busy  woiid  stands  where  it  did, 

'  In  Ut  hot  TODtfa,  wfam  GioBM  the  TUrd  ma  Xlnf.* 

To  the  query,  *  Why  has  the  author  written  in  the  Soottlsh  dialect? 'he 
replies, '  it  is  his  mother-tongue  —  the  language  spoken  by  SooTf  and  sung 
by  BuBNi  With  its  Doric  muse  all  his  earliest  and  dearest  assodaiiims  are 
int^^twined•  Its  melodies  lulled  his  in&ncy,  and  will,  he  trusts,  oontrHKite 
their  share  in  traoquilizing  his  parting  hour.  It  wis  tfana  tbe  twig^  w« 
bent — thus  the  tree  was  indined — and  tiiua  must  it  ereotnaSfy  ftlL'  We 
remark  a  great  in^proyement  in  this  volome  over  the  usual  firm  of  printhig 
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gloflarial  words:  they  aoeodpanj  the  line,  at  the  end,  iostead  of  being 
placed  at  the  ibot  of  tiie  page,  and  hence  are  ^  all  in  your  eye '  as  you  read  on 
without  interruption.  We  have  space  but  for  a  few  brief  passages,  and 
must  make  our  seleotions  as  yarious  aa  possible,  beginning  with  a  feeling 
little  poem  entiUed  '  The  Btfirotpeeti ' 


'When  up  fifty  yean  I  look, 
Ab  je  'd  trace  a  restlew  brook. 
Up  glen  and  cataract, 
Ttanmgii  some  wild  and  desert  tiack, 
With  hare  and  tiiere  between, 
Some  spot  of  pleasant  green ; 
Till  in  mead,  or  floweiy  dell, 
Itsj  its  native  erystai  weU. 

'  Thos  mj  wand*iinff  ways  I  trace, 
To  m J  spirit's  starong^laoe, 
When  bum  an'  grassy  lea 
Were  world  enough  tor  me. 
Each  blossom  on  the  wold 
Was  mj  silTer  and  my  gold. 
The  tnitih  and  mossy  stone 
Hy  canopy,  my  throne  1 

*  But  the  spirit  whe  can  still  t 


The  spring  idll  be  a  rill. 
Let  us  dam  it  as  we  will. 
And  the  din  of  busy  men 
Will  reach  the  deepest  glen. 
A  strange  exciting  noise, 
Ronsing  boyhood  from  his  toys  ^ 
Painting,  glorions  to  behold  I 
Scenes  of  pleasure,  heaps  of  gold. 

'  Tes,  I  own  it  with  a  sigh. 
The  glitter  took  mine  eye, 
And  with  Hope  —  a  wily  enide  — 
Stranffe  lands  and  plans  I 'ye  tried. 
Till  I^ye  found  eacn  sunny  h^ht 
Take  the  color  of  the  night 
But  the  '  rolling  land '  is  past  I 
I  hare  reached  the  shore  at  last; 
Hergiuff  calmly  to  thy  sea, 
DarMumbBtemityt' 


One  of  the  pleasantest  characteristics  of  Mr;  Ainblcb's  poems  is  their 
simplicity.  He  is  contented  to  feel,  and  to  express  what  he  feels,  in  a  man- 
ner distfaiguished  by  such  perfect  naturalness,  that  he  wins  upon  you  at 
once.  If  his  heart  goes  ta<^^  *  Auld  Scdtiand,'  and  '  The  Lade  Far  Au}a\^ 
he  Mi^so, ' without  any  ifilor ands : ' 

'  Whin  I  think  on  the  lads,  an'  the  land  I  hae  left, 
An'  how  love  has  been  lifted,  an'  friendship  been  reft, 
How  the  hinny  o'  hope  has  been  mingled  wi'  ga'. 
Then  I  lang  for  tiie  Ian'  an'  the  lads  far  awa'. 

'  When  I  think  o'  the  days  o'  delight  1  ba'e  seen, 
When  the  sparks  o'  the  spirit  would  flash  frae  the  e'en, 
Then  I  say  wi'  a  sigh,  as  I  think  on  them  a'. 
Where  tikdU  I  find  hearts  like  the  hearts  &r  awa'  ? 

'  When  I  think  on  the  nights  that  we  spent  hand  in  hand. 
When  lore  was  our  sol^r,  an'  friendsnlp  our  band. 
This  warld  gets  dark  —  but  ilk  ni^t  has  a  daw', 
An'  I  yet  may  r^oice  wi'  the  lads  &r  awa'.' 

Read  the  poem  on  the  yvtj  next  page  to  this,  ^Fm  Lmng  Tet^*  and  heed- 
fully  regard  the  cheerfhl  philosophy  with  which  it  is  mformed.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain :  Mr.  AnmuB  considers  'an  inch  of  laugh  to  be  wcMrth  an  ell  of 
moan,  in  any  state  of  the  market; '  and  he  is  right  Turn  to  '  TJie  Last 
Look  o'  Hcme^  on  the  seyenty-second  page,  for  something  in  a  different 
▼ein: 


'Babb  waa  the  born-brae. 

December's  blast  had  blawn. 
The  last  flower  was  dead. 

The  broim  leaf  had  fam'n : 
'Twas  dark  in  the  deep  wood, 

Hoary  was  the  hill. 
An'  the  wind  frae  the  oaold  north 

Came  heayy  and  chilL 


'  I  had  said  fiire-y»>weel 

To  my  kith  an' my  kin', 
Mt  bark  it  lay  ahead. 

My  ooi>house  behin', 
I  had  nought  left  to  tine, 

I'd  a  Wide  warld  to  try. 
But  my  heart  it  wooldna  lifl^ 

An'  my  e'e  it  would  na  dry. 
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'Ilook'dlaoflraitheha', 

Through  toe  mist  o'  mj  tears, 
Where  the  kind  lassie  lived 

I  had  ran  wi'  for  years, 
An'  the  braes  where  we  sai^ 

An'  the  broom-covered  knowes, 
Took  a  hold  on  this  heart, 

I  ne'er  can  unloose. 


<  I  ba'e  wandered  sinsjne 

B J  gaj  temples  and  towers, 
Where  tne  ungathered  spioe 

Scents  the  breeza  in  fndr  bowers ; 
Sic  scenes  I  can  leave. 

Without  i>ain  or  regret, 
But  thai  lak  look  o'  Iuum 

In^tr  can  forgets 


ff  you  don't  affect  this  —  l>ut  if  you  don't,  it  strikes  us  you  lade  thai 
*  noble  entrail,  a  human  heart'  —  turn  to  page  seventy-four,  and  run  your 
eye  and  your  heart  oyer  a  little  gem  of  home-longing,  ^TaV  Me  Hams  to 
Glenlugar  Again,*  There  is  no  solitude  like  the  solitude  of  a  great  and 
strange  city ;  and  this,  it  is  plain  to  see,  our  poet  felt,  when  he  penned  these 
lines  in  *  Edinbro'  Toun,'  far  away  from  the  home  of  his  young  years : 


YouB  Wg  town  is  braw. 
Ye  're  kind  to  me  an'  a , 

An'  try  aje  to  make  me  feel  Mn ; 
But  m  J  heart  it  winna  flit 
Frae  our  auld  water^fit  — 

Take  me  hame  to  Glenlugar  again. 

*  I  ha'e  been  to  your  shore, 
Where  the  big  billows  roar, 

An'  ships  baud  awa'  to  the  main ; 
But  jgi'e  me  the  shady  pool, 
Wason  simmer  e'en  sae  cool  — 

Take  me  hame  to  Glenlugar  again. 


*  I  've  been  within  your  ha's. 
Where  music  swells  an'  fa's, 

Through  many  a  sweet  new  striin ; 

But  ^'e  me  the  hamely  things 

Hy  kmdly  mither  sings  — 
Take  me  hame  to  Glenlugar  again. 

*  Tour  winninff  words  an'  arts, 
Hay  be  sproutings  o'  your  hearts, 

But  to  me  they  seem  hollow  and  vain , 

Ay,  sadly  I  can  see. 

There 's  nathing  here  for  me  — 
Take  me  hame  to  Glenlugar  again.' 


From  a  collection  of  songs,  ballads,  etc.,  under  the  general  head  of '  A  Pit 
grimace  to  the  Landiof  BwrnSy  we  take  the  subjoined,  which  must  close  our 
quotations.  It  is  addressed  *  To  an  Old  Flame: '  a  matron  who  in  early 
days  had  '  ta'en  his  youUiful  fimcy : ' 


*  It  was  you,  Kibstt,  you 
First  touched  this  heart  I  trow. 
Took  my  stomach  frae  mv  food, 
Put  the  devil  in  my  blooa, 
Made  my  doincs  out  o'  season. 
Made  my  thinkings  out  o'  reason ; 
It  was  you,  Kibstt,  lass. 
Drought  the  Jinguui  to  this  pass. 

'  But  when  amaist  dementit, 
My  sair  heart  got  ventit ; 
Oh  I  what  happy  days  we  'd  then, 
'Mang  the  hazels  o'  yon  glen ! 
Aft  by  bonny  Irvine  side, 
We  ha'e  lain,  rowed  in  a  jplaid, 
Frae  the  settle  o'  the  night, 
To  the  income  o'  the  light 


'  An'  E[iBSTT,  lass,  I  see. 
By  the  twimde  o'  thy  e'e, 
An' Kibstt,  fiiith  I  fin', 
By  a  somethiog  here  within, 
Tnat  though  ye  've  ta'en  anither. 
An'  thougn  ye  be  a  mither, 
There 's  an  ember  in  us  jet. 
That  might  kindle,  were  it  nt. 

'  Then  fare-ye-weel,  my  fair  ane, 
An'  fiue-ye-weel,  my  rare  ane, 
I  ance  thought,  my  oonny  leddy,   . 
Thy  bairns  would  ca't  me  dadoy : 
But  that  braw  day's  gane  by. 
Sae  happy  may  ye  lie. 
An'  canty  may  ye  be 
Wi'  the  man  that  should  been  me.' 


Something  in  the  'Land  of  Bubns'  must  have  imbued  our  bard  with  his 
spirit ;  for  assuredly  the  foregoing  is  singularly  like  some  of '  ranting  Robee's 
rollicking  rhymes.'  There  is  one  thing  that  will  forcibly  strike  the  reader 
of  this  volume ;  and  that  is,  the  naturalness,  the  entire  a^)propri<Ueness  of 
the  author's  similes.  In  the  ^May  Washing^^  for  example,  where  the  two 
'sonsie '  Scottish  lasses  are  treadmg  out  the  clothes  in  a  tub  by  the  bora- 
side,  where  '  the  waters  croon,'  what  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  com- 
parison of  their  fiur  limbs  to  the  smooth-whiteness  of  *  peeled  wiUows  ? ' 
But '  time 's  up,'  and  our  fag«  is  full  ^  i 
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POMMS  BT  Aud  Caset.    In  one  Tolame  of  Three  Hondred  and  Ninety-Nine  Pages. 
Boston:  Tickhob  and  Folds. 

Thb  sisters  Gabet,  the  gifted  poetical  writers  of  the  West,  have  made 
their  names  current  *  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure.'  For  masculine  grasp 
of  mind,  and  the  power  of  winging  a  sustained  flight,  perhaps  the  general 
yerdict  is,  that  Phcebb  Caret  excels  her  sister ;  but  to  our  conception,  Alicb 
Carbt,  in  tender  conceits,  accurate  observation,  and  felicitous  description 
of  nature^  and  in  the  musical  flow  of  her  verse,  is  no  whit  behind  her  elder 
'  sister  of  song.'  The  compact  and  capacious  volume  before  us  will  confirm 
the  justice  of  this  praise.  It  has  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty  separate  poems, 
longer  or  shorter,  and  although  we  have  not  read  them  all,  we  have  not 
found  an  indifierent  piece  in  any  that  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse.  We 
have  already  devoted  so  much  space  to  poetical  extracts  in  this  department, 
that  we  must  limit  our  selections  from  the  present  volume,  which  reaches  us 
last  of  alL  From  a  small  collection  of  '  Aimuaries^  we  take  these  touching 
thoughts  of  the  dead,  as  connected  with  the  aspects  of  outward  nature: 


'  LaTEimro  and  Ustening  for  the  fell 

Of  his  deer  step,  fbe  oold  moon  shines 
Betimes  across  the  southern  hall, 

And  the  black  shadows  of  the  vines 
O'erblow  the  monldy  walls,  and  lie 

Heayy  along  the  winding  walks  — 
Wha«  oft  we  set,  in  Hays  gone  by, 

Streaked  lady-grass  and  loIly-hocks. 

'  \¥lthin  a  stone's-throw  seems  the  sky 

Against  the  fitded  woods  to  bend, 
Jost  as  of  old  the  corn-fields  lie ; 

Bnt  we,  oh !  we  are  changed,  m  j  fiiend  I 
Since  last  I  saw  these  map^M  ftde. 

The  loonsts  in  the  bnruu-OTound 
Hare  wn^t  their  melanchoQ^  shade 

About  a  new  and  turfless  mound. 

And  one  who  last  year  heard  with  me 

The  summer's  dirges  wild  and  dread, 
Hasjoined  the  peaowil  company 

Whom  we,  the  living,  mourn  as  dead. 
Turning  for  solace  unto  thee, 

0  Future!  from  the  pleasures  gone, 
Kisshapen  earth,  through  mists  I  see. 

That  £uiC7  dare  not  look  upon. 


'  God  of  the  earth  and  heaven  above. 

Hear  me  in  mercy,  hear  me  pray : 
Let  not  one  golden  stran  of  lore 

From  my  life's  skein  be  shorn  away. 
Or  i^  in  Tht  all-wise  decree. 

The  edict  be  not  written  so, 
Grant,  Lobd  of  bght,  the  esmest  plea 

That  I  may  be  the  first  to  go. 

'  And  when  the  harper  of  wide  space 

Shall  chant  again  his  mournful  hjrmn. 
While  on  the  summer's  pale  dead  face 

The  leares  are  dropping  thick  and  dim : 
When  songs  of  robins  alfare  o'er, 

And  when  his  work  the  ant  forsakes. 
And  in  the  stubbly  glebe  no  more 

The  grasshopper  his  pastime  takes : 

'  What  time  the  my-roofed  bam  is  fhll. 

The  sober  smuing  harvest  done. 
And  whiter  than  the  late-washed  wool. 

The  flax  is  bleaching  in  the  sun ;    [times 
The  friends  who  sew^  my  shroud,  somo- 

Shall  come  about  my  mre :  in  tears 
Bepeating  over  saddest  rhymes 

From  annuaries  of  past  years.' 


Pleasant  specimens  of  Ifiss  Gabet's  artist-i>ower8  as  a  word-painter  are 
given  in  ^The  Sugar- Oamp^^  *  Annie  OlayvUle^^  ^NelUe  Watching^''  and  a 
dozen  other  gems,  which  we  can  only  name  vnUiout  quoting.  We  can  but 
commend  the  book,  in  its  tastefiil  garb  of  ridi  b'me  and  gold,  to  the  afiTeo- 
tions  of  oor  readers.  The  longest  poem  which  it  contains  is  based  on  an 
episode  in  Prescoti's  '  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  but  in  our  judgment  it  is  not 
the  best  We  say  nothing  of  the  theiai,  and  are  quite  wHling  to  admit  that 
'human  nature  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  conditions,  and  in  every  conditien 
Has  dements  of  beauty,  not  less  poetical  because  displayed  sometimes  amid 
barbaric  splendors  and  savage  superstitions.'  ^g,^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Tn  Ambbtcan  Almanac  akd  Rbposxtobt  of  Usstul  Exowlkikik:  tar  the  Tev 
Sgbteen  Handred  and  Fifty-Five :  pp.  852.  Boston :  Phillips,  Saktsov  axd  Gov- 
PAVT.    London:  Sampson,  Low,  Son  and  Company. 

We  have  always  regarded  the  Boston  ^American  Almanac '  as  one  of  the 
Terj  best  works  of  its  kind  ever  issued  in  America.  It  is  truly  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  vast  'repository  of  usefbl  knowledge,'  presented  in  a  rdnme 
of  convenieDt  size  and  easy  reference  to  all  its  departments.  Proceeding 
from  the  Cambridge  Obserratory,  the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United  States, 
the  *  Astronomical  Department'  has  already  won  an  established  £une  for 
fulness  and  correctness ;  and  *  unwearied  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect 
full,  authentic,  and  varied  information  concerning  the  complex  affidrs  of  the 
general  and  State  goTemments ; '  in  proof  of  which,  glance  at  this  synopss 
ef  the  second  part  of  the  yolume : 

'  In  it  will  be  found  full  lists  of  the  Executiye  and  Judiciary  of  the  General  GoTem- 
ment,  indndinff  the  chief  officers  and  clerks  of  the  seyeral  Departments ;  of  Odleeton 
•f  Customs,  01  Post-masters  in  the  principal  cities,  of  Army  and  Navr  Penskm  AgvntA 
and  of  the  Indian  Snperintendents  and  A^ts:  of  the  Inspectors  of  Steam-boats  and 
their  Districts :  of  the  Army,  and  the  yanons  Military  Departments  and  Posts  onder 
the  new  organization :  of  the  Nary,  the  public  Teasels,  and  the  Marine  Corps;  of  our 
Ministers  and  Consuls  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  of  Fore^  Consuls  in  ue  Uoit^ 
States.  These  have  all  been  corrected  from  official  sources  to  the  latest  dates  possible 
for  publication.  Later  changes  are  noted  in  the  'Additions  and  Correotums?  at  the 
end  of  the  yolume.  The  titles.  Commerce  and  Nayigation,  and  Reyenoe  and  Kipsndi» 
ture,  published  each  year  in  the  Almanac,  are  full  and  complete  abstracts  of  the  pabfie 
documents  of  the  same  name,  and  the  tables  connected  therewith,  and  with  the  Pbst 
Office,  Mint,  and  Public  Lands,  show  the  rec^^ts  and  expenditures  of  the  OoyenuMDt 
under  their  seyeral  heads,  the  public  debt  the  miports,  sixkuIb,  tonnage,  ooiDage,  sdet 
of  land,  and  the  operations  of  tne  Post-Omce  Department,  for  each  year  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  exports  for  the  last  four  ^ears  are  gtwmt  n 
detail.  The  rates  of  postage  are  under  the  new  kws ;  and  these,  with  the  izuand  and 
forttgn  mail  seryice,  are  bdieyed  to  be  complete  and  correct  The  Titles  and  Abstracts 
of  the  Public  Laws  and  Joint  Resolutions  haye  been  carefully  prepared,  and  are 
sufficiently  ftill,  except  for  professional  use.  Among  those  this  year  of  special  intanst 
are  the  acts  relatiye  to  the  Warehousing  S^rstem  and  the  establishment  of  Priyate 
Bonded  Warehouses ;  to  oreanise  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas ;  to  reffuhto 
the  pay  of  Deputy-Postmasters ;  oonceming  the  snnreying  of  the  public  lands  in  Aew- 
Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  and  donations  to  actual  settlers  tncrein;  making  pco- 
yision  for  Postal  Seryice  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washin^n ;  to  graduate  and 
reduce  the  price  of  the  Public  Lands  to  aotuaisettlers  and  cultiyators;  to  increase  Oe 
pay  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army ; ''^d  to  cany  into  effi^t  the  Bedprod^  Treatf 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  tabular  yiew  of  the  rail-roads  in  the 
country  is  continued  ftt>m  the  last  yolume :  and  the  comparatiye  yiew  of  the  debts,  pio- 
perty.  and  general  financial  condition  of  all  the  States,  has  been  corrected  with  sjeat 
care  from  the  latest  official  returns.  The  information  concerning  the  Indiyidual  Sates 
is  as  full  as  in  former  years.  It  is  belieyed  that  nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  M 
details  respecting  the  Kxecutiye  and  Judiciary,  the  finances,  sdiools,  charitable  instttB- 
tions,  and  pauperism  and  crime  of  the  seyeral  States.  The  European  part  of  the  work, 
reyised  from  the  best  authority  to  kte  dates,  sives  the  seyeral  Btates  of  BuFope^  witL 
their  form  of  goyemment^  the  name,  title^  ana  date  of  accession  of  the  rdgning  aoye- 
reigns,  the  area  and  population  of  tne  seyeral  countries^'  etc.,  etc 

To  our  citizens  at  home,  tlM  yalue  of  such  a  work,  as  this  airflces  os  n 
seaicely  ^>preciable ;  while  to  our  oountrymea  abroad,  or  going  abroad,  itii 
almost  tkvademeoum.  An  American  in  Sorope,  where  there  is  now  so  modi 
inquiry  in  rdation  to  ih»faet$  of  oar  coontiy's  condition,  growth,  and  insti- 
totions,  could  hare  no  better  ^h>mpter  of  his  memory,  or  'backar '  of  hit 
pride  of  ooimtiy,  than  this  same  modest  but  most  meritorious 
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SpntmrALaic.    Bjr  Jomr  W.  Edmonds  and  Giohgb  T.  Dexteb,  M.D.    Tolume  Second. 
With  &n  Appendix :  pp.  642.    Kew-Tork :  Pabtbidob  akd  Bbittak,  Broadwaj. 

Tms  large  and  well-executed  yolmne  opens  iipcm  its  title-page  with  this 
pMsage  from  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  *But  as  it  is  written^ 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  Qod  hath  pr^ared  for  them  who  lore  Hnc.  But  God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  hj  His  Sphut:  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all 
things ;  yea,  the  deep  things  of  Gk)9.  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of 
a  man,  saye  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of 
Qon  knoweUi  no  man,  hut  the  Sfqut  of  God.  Now  we  hare  received,  not 
tlie  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  ;  that  we  might  know 
^  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  Gtod.  Which  things  also  we  speak, 
Doi  in  the  w^rds  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  th^  Holt  Spirit 
teftcheth :  comparing  ^iritual  things  with  spiritual'  In  an  elaborate  '  Intro- 
daotion,'  Judge  Esmonds  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  he  has  marvelled  not 
a  little  that  in  a  country  where  freedom  of  thought  is  so  loudly  professed  as 
it  is  here,  theie  should  have  been  manifested  such  virulent  hostility  even  to 
an  investigation  of  what  may  be  truth ;  and  he  declares  that  it  was  alike  his 
duty  and  his  object  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  to  inquire  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  farther  knowledge  might  not  come ;  and  that  '  farth^ 
knowledge '  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  set  Ibrtii  and  promulgate ;  in 
doing  which,  says  the  Judge,  '  we  daim  no  authority ;  we  ask  for  no  other 
credit  than  that  of  intending  fiurly  and  fiuthfiilly  to  give  wTiat  we  have 
received,  aa  we  have  received  it.'  All  who  know  Judge  Edmonds  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  rendering  full  credence  to  this  declaration.  But  the  present 
is  a  great  advance  upon  the  preceding  volume  on  the  same  theme,  by  the 
same  authors.  They  candidly  confess  that  it  contains  '  some  things  which 
will  startie  even  confirmed  believers  in  Spiritualism ; '  and  of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Here  is  one  remarkable  fact,  for  example,  assumed  as  wholly 
irrefitigable,  namely,  that  *amid  all  incongruities,  through  all  mediums, 
whether  partially  or  highly  developed  *y  from  all  the  spirits  who  commune, 
whetiier  progressed  or  unprogressed,  there  is  a  universal  accordance  on  cn$ 
point,  and  that  is,  that  «m  pan  into  the  next  etoite  qf  existence  just  tDhat  we 
are  in  this,  and  that  we  are  not  suddenly  changed  into  a  state  of  perfection  > 
or  imperfection,  but  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  pn^ression,  and  that  this 
life  on  earth  is  but  a  preparation  fbr  the  next,  and  the  next  but  a  continua- 
tion of  this.'  In  proof  of  the  spread  and  generaZ  extension  of  the  doctrines 
of  Spiritualism,  the  '  Introduction'  embraces  numerous  letters  fh>m  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  writers  of  which,  from  being  opponents,  have  become 
delighted  converts  to  the  trutii  set  forth  in  the  previous  volume.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  own  mediumship,  Ju<^  Edmonds  says  his  '  visions  are  impres- 
sed upon  his  mind  as  vividly  and  distinctiy  as  any  material  object  possibly 
can  be,  yet  he  cannot  always,  in  the  terms  rec^ved,  convey  the  moral  idea 
communicated.  Sometimes,  however,  the  influence  is  so  strong  that  he  is 
given  not  merely  the  ideas,  but  the  very  words  in  which  they  *^^%^5^J^A]p 
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and  he  is  entirely  unconscious  of  what  he  is  going  to  say  until  he  has  actu- 
ally said  it ! '  'No  man  lives/  says  the  Judge,  in  conclusion, ' but  he  may 
have,  if  he  pleases,  eyidences  en^rdy  satisikctory  that  the  friends  whom  he 
has  laid  in  tiie  graye  do  yet  live  and  commune  with  him ;  *  and  this  '  bold 
assertion'  he  makes  *  after  years  of  careful  investigation,  conducted  under 
most  fkyorable  circumstances ;  after  haying  witnessed  innumerable  manifa- 
tations ;  and  after  having  beheld  the  intercourse  in  all  its  known  phases.' 
Now  what  can  one  who  knows  nothing  personally  of  *  Spiritualism '  say  to 
all  this,  in  reply  to  the  individual  experience  of  such  a  man  as  Jn^ 
Edmonds  f  We.  have  seen  rapping,  table-moving,  and  other  experiments  of 
the  sort  faithfully  and  patiently  tried,  without  the  slightest  result ;  but  are 
we  thence  to  conclude  that  these  things  cannot  be  done?  We  never  have 
had,  at  least  not  to  our  knowledge,  any  communicati<m  with  the  spirits  of 
SwEDENBORO,  or  Lord  Bacon,  or  Shakbspeakb,  or  any  other  great  worthy 
of  past  ages.  We  scribble  our  own  '  hand-of-write,'  instead  of  bdng  spirit- 
ually led  to  (X>unterfeit,  on  hond-Jide  paper,  with  material  pen,  and  mortal 
ink,  the  signatures  and  sentiments  of  the  great  departed  —  for  *  there  were 
gi-yants  in  those  days ; '  but  shall  we  say,  in  the  &oe  of  the  revelations  of 
this  book,  tiiat  others  have  not  been  more  fortunate  ?  We  have  had  no 
'  visions,*  with  a  perfect  material  consciousness  attendmg  them ;  but  Judge 
Edkonds  says  he  has,  and  he  gives  a  '  good  account  of  them.'  Are  we  to 
doubt  his  word,  because  we  never  had  any  thing  better  or  more  substantial 
than  a  good  old-fashioned  dream  f  But  aprcpot  of  the  spirits :  some  of  them 
are  very  'hard  cases.'  One  spechnen  appeared  at  one  of  the  'circles,' 
through  Dr.  Dexter,  who  wanted  to  'cut'  him,  but  Judge  Edmonds  orer- 
ruled  it,  being  desirous  to  '  do  him  some  good.'  He  was  rather  pugnacious ; 
and  '  after  a  good  deal  of  struggling,  he  wrote  in  large^  coarse  letters : 

'Yon  aze  imart  men !  Do  n't  yon  think  you  will  do  great  things?  Who  are  fM^ 
Judge  EDMomM,  and  who  are  poit,  Br.  Bsxtib,  and  what  other  fool  is  that  asleep  on 
thelonnge?    Oo  to  the  devil  I ' 

'lliese  few  words,'  says  the  Jodco,  ^oocupied  a  whole  page,  and  were 
written  with  violent  contortions ;  and  several  times  the  pendl,  paper,  and 
books  were  thrown  at  my  head  with^reat  violence.'  It  turned  out  that  this 
was  the  spirit  of  a  murderer,  whom  the  Judge  had  sentenced  to  be  hong. 
He  visited  the  'circle'  afterward,  was  put  in  communication  with  Mrs.  SwxBr, 
an  eminent  medium,  and  pronounoed  it  *  damned  hard  wiu-k ; '  but  by  kind 
treatment,  through  the  advice  of  Swxdenboxg  and  Judge  £h>MONDS»  be  was 
brought  into  another  spiritual  sphere,  where  he  began  rapidly  to  'progreas' 
toward  being  a  mild-tempered,  well-behaved  ghost  'That  was  a  moat 
wtraordinarf^  ocourrenoe,'  said  a  man  in  a  stage-ooaoh  to  another,  who  had 
been  rdatbg  an  incident  of  the  most  MuxoBAUSHnsnc  description,  of  ^Hneb 
he  had  been  the  spectator.  'It  is,  but  it  is  true,'  was  the  refUj.  'Yea,  no 
doubt;  but  if  you  hadn't  tern  it^  you  would  n't  UUsoe  it,  would  yoaf ' 
'No,  Sir,  I  should  not'  'Humph!— well,  /  iiWin't  am  t^/'  Our  friend 
tiie  JuDOB  must  make  the  application.  But  we  must  dose.  The  volmae  is 
executed  upon  good  p^Mr,  and  is  iUaatrated  with  two  ^ceUeat  portndta 
of  Judge  Bdmonds  and  Dr.  Dutbk.  ^  I 
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Thb  Ascent  of  Mansfield  ICouktain,  nr  Ybbmoht.  — With  our  old  friend 
and  correspondent,  erewhile  from  '  XJp-Riyer/  '  high  mountains  are  a  fbel- 
ing,'  and  well  has  he  expressed  it  in  the  letter  which  ensues.  Whosoeyer 
reads  what  this  popular  contributor  of  ours  writes,  may  be  tlwa^  certain 
of  ime  thing.  There  is  before  him  a  perfect  daguerreotype  of  his  thoughts, 
etDoikms,  and  the  scene  he  surreys.    *Be  ye  well  assured  of  this : ' 

*  There  are  two  noted  momitains  in  Tennont;  one  is  called  OcOners  Hump^  the 
other,  Mansfield.  '  Camera  Hump  *  is  so  styled  from  some  sort  of  resemblanoe  to 
the  dorsal  part  of  that  meek  animal  It  looms  up  in  yiew  as  it  did  to  OHAMmiK, 
whUe  saHing  oyer  the  waters  of  his  own  lake,  when  the  expression  burst  from  his 
Hpe,  as  he  looked  upon  the  yerdant  snmmit  of  many  hills^  ^Bcce  vkidee  mantes  t 
or  something  to  that  effect.  It  is  seen  fiur  and  wide,  in  whateyer  direction  you  go 
through  the  State,  sometimeeloet  to  eighty  presently  rising  \xp  again  in  sombre  ma- 
jesty, as  the  road  winds  among  the  hills.  Coming  upon  it  suddenly  in  a  ftosty 
morning  of  October,  when  the  smi  shines  brflliantly  upon  its  head,  whftened  with 
the  first  snows,  it  presents  a  spectacle  which  will  cause  you  to  break  oat  with  an 
iny olontaiy  expreedon  of  admiration,  as  when  the  soldiers  of  Kafolbon  first  looked 
upon  the  golden  domes  of  Moscow,  '  that  great  city.'  The  meadows  haye  not  lost 
their  yerdore^  the  ibrest-leayes  are  Just  assoming  th^  pnrple  tlntage,  the  last 
roees  of  summer  are  stiU  left  blooming  in  the  yale,  bat  the  winter  lifts  its  head  in 
the  fore-ground,  and  the  '  melancholy  dajs  *  draw  nigh. 

'Oamel^s  Hamp  is  hard  to  be  ascended:  it  is  Mont  Blanc  m  miniatore.  There 
is  no  road,  no  hospice  half-way  up.  If  there  be  a  ftft  or  wheesing  man  in  the  com- 
pany, one  with  a  head  whidi  becomes  giddy,  or  whose  feet  are  not  sore,  he  must 
be  dragged  by  main  ibroe  up  the  &ce  of  some  steep  rodca^  perhi^  with  a  rope 
fastened  about  his  waist  laying  reached  the  sammit,  (whence  you  can  drop  a 
stone  down  a  sheer  predpice  of  eight  hundred  feet  before  it  will  exerciBe  its  rolling 
propensity,)  you  will  find  a  few  blackened  stones  and  a  few  diarred  sticks,  eyi- 
dences  that  some  body  had  been  there  before.  Such  angel-yiMts  to  these  heoyenly 
regions  haye  been  few  and  &r  betweexL  Camel^s  Hump  is  not,  like  Kafttakill,  a 
trayelled  moantain,  where  diariot-Tdieels  plough  their  way  through  the.  white 
dOudB,  with  the  H^tnings  of  beayen  fladiing  among  the  harness,  and  the  untamed 
oears  bustling  atong-side.    Sea  hoTBeo^  and  the  marine  produoticms  called  horse-feet)  [^ 
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might  haye  been  there^  but  horse-shoes  —  neyer.  Yoa  will  find  plenty  of  fiab-booe% 
and  of  chicken-bones  not  a  few. 

'It  is  out  of  the  way  of  scampering  tourists,  of  Albert  SifiTH8»  and  otfa»  psr- 
ticular  friends  of  'P.  T.  B./  and  its  tree-barks  are  less  scarified  with  illQstrioQS 
Yankee  names  than  are  the  marbles  of  the  Acropolis,  or  than  the  top-stones  of  tiM 
pyramids.  After  you  have  got  there,  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  all  night; 
or  you  haye  probkbly  decided  on  that  before  starting,  and  haye  accordingly  brou^ 
with  you  well-stored  baskets,  containing  cold  ham  and  chickens,  a  little  eau  de  vie; 
and  a  stout  negro  to  carry  blankets ;  fi>r  to  return  on  the  same  day  would  be  turn- 
ing a  pleasure  into  a  weary  job ;  and  you  wish  to  behold  the  sun  go  down,  and  the 
sun  rise  again  in  glorious  majesty  in  the  yale  below.  You  wish  to  stay  long  enoo^ 
to  see,  perhaps,  the  storm  raying  beneath  you,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  fhnn  the 
lower  doudfl.  But  the  summit  is  cold — cold!  The  ices  neyer  melt  in  the  deep  cay* 
ems  and  among  the  fissures  of  the  rocka  After  you  haye  supped  heartily  in  the  hut, 
toasting  your  feet  by  fire-branches^  which  crackle  dieerfhUy  on  the  hearty  (you 
will  neyer  enjoy  a  supper  more  keenly  as  long  as  you  liye,)  afl»r  you  haye  beguiled 
the  hours  with  tale,  and  anecdote,  and  song,  and  numerous  times  passed  out  through 
the  low  door-way  of  your  tabernacle  to  take  an  obseryation  and  to  behold  the 
stars,  after,  after,  after,  you  will  wrap  your  blankets  round  you  and  sleep  securely 
until  the  break  of  day. 

'  Mansfield  Mountain  is  a  still  higher  peak,  and  more  accessible,  although,  as  it 
lies  very  much  apart  from  the  beaten  track  of  trayel,  it  is  little  known  to  tiie 
world  at  large.  Those  who  trayel  to  the  North  usually  shape  their  course  toward 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New-Hampshire,  where  they  can  find  better  accommoda- 
tions; the  grandeur  of  the  higher,  coupled  with  most  of  the  luxuiy  of  the  low«r 
world.  They  haye  neyer  heard  of  any  such  spots  as  Camel's  Hump  or  Mansfield. 
Tliey  will  not  trust  themselyes  in  old-&shioned  stage-coaches,  nor  think  it  safe  to 
journey  at  the  rate  of  less  than  thirty  miles  an  hour,  nor  yenture  into  places  where 
they  will  not  be  sure  to  find  the  same  oonyentional  people  whom  perhaps  they  arc 
sick  and  tired  of  already.  If  they  were  a  little  more  enterprising,  and  had  the 
true  spirit  of  trayellers,  they  would  yenture  a  little  arone-side,  where  they  would 
breathe  an  air  still  more  exhilarating,  and  be  refreshed,  if  not  by  a  wilder  scenery, 
by  a  more  primitiye  life.  Many  parts  of  our  country,  embracing  within  them,  the 
highest  elements  of  the  sublime,  the  beautifhl,  and  the  picturesque,  are  known  only  to 
some  of  the  knowing,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Nature  hems 
in  more  indosures  sacred  to  the  few  than  art  eyer  does.  This  is  true  of  the  wildest 
as  well  as  of  the  most  cultiyated  tracts,  and  the  fiict  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Go 
where  you  will,  it  is  the  same. 

'  It  was  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  ui  the  month  of  September  that  we  started  on 
our  journey  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  Mansfield.  The  party  conasted  of  six  p»- 
9ons :  Mr.  Lykqo,  Mr.  Mbrbyall,  Br.  Biksfkldt,  a  German  naturalist,  aaother 
l^erson  whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  I  will  call  SPAULDiKa,  alias  the  Long-Legs,  the 
rector  of  All-Cherubhn  Church,  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  the  indiyidual  who  now 
holds  the  pen.  We  rode  on  twenty  miles  or  more  through  a  pleasantly-diyeisified 
'  ked'ntry,'  and  about  night-M  pulled  up  at  the  tayem,  in  a  yiUage  called  Stowe. 
Here  we  partook  of  a  good  supper,  and  found  excellent  quarters  for  the  night.  We 
were  in  the  yalley  at  the  base  of  this  monarch  of  mountaina  After  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  we  left  our  horses,  and,  taking  a  relay,  began  our 
upward  journey.  We  trayelled  some  miles  through  the  woods,  and  aniyed  at  a 
plateau,  a  sort  of  clearing,  a  farm-house  on  the.mountain-sidot    H^^e  were 
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oompellad  to  leave  the  wegoni  behind,  and  saddled  the  hones.  There  were  not 
enough  for  the  wfade  party.  Spauldzhq^  the  Long-Legs,  and  Mr.  Mbsbtall  in- 
itated  on  footing  it;  so  I,  although  quite  rehxstant  to  mounts  not  having  held  a 
handle  for  some  yearSi  was  forced  to  baok  one  of  the  nags,  being  assured  by  the 
gvide  who  aooompanied  us  firom  the  ihnn-^iouse,  that  I  would  otherwise  regret  i% 
as  the  journey  would  be  ste^  and  toilsome.  We  had  advanced  a  little  &rther  up- 
-waiDd  when,  looking  back,  the  view  had  become  already  enchanting^  and  the  reward 
would  have  been  ample,  though  we  had  been  conq^elled  immediatelj  to  return. 
Butoorwatoh-word  was  that  ofthepOgrim  glorified  by  the  poet  LoNQRUiOW — Ex- 
edmor!  Spatjlddi€I^  the  Long-Lega^  who  had  travelled  on  foot  all  over  the 
mountains  of  Switseriand,  and  through  every  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
was  for  in  advance  of  the  horses,  grabbing  hi  his  right  hand,  by  wi^  of  walldng- 
stick,  an  unttisomed  Ihnb  which  PoLTPHXicns  might  have  bequeathed  to  his  heirs. 
Mkretali^  by  a  series  of  hops  and  skips,  tried  to  keep  up  with  his  long  strides. 
The  learned  Doctor,  the  somewhat  fiit  LTilao,  and  the  Rector  of  All-Oherabim  fol- 
lowed after,  while  the  individual  who  now  writes  brought  up  the  rear.  We  were 
intheregionof  thick  woods;  rocks,  and  gnarled  roots,  gigantic  moss-grown  trunks  . 
flkeletoDfl^  or  rather  mummies  of  old  oaks  and  maples,  lay  in  the  steep  and  narrow 
bridle-path;  and  every  now  and  then,  on  one  side,  mi^t  be  heard  the  whirr  of  a 
partridge,  or  we  saw  tiie  skipping  coney  among  the  dry  leaves ;  but  Bbuin  tended 
his  cube  and  kept  out  of  sight  Hie  party  had  just  scrambled  up  a  ledge  of  rode 
which  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  inclination  too  little  varying  Ihnnthe  perpendicular 
to  venture  to  foOow  suit  with  my  nag.  !ffis  heels  clattered  and  slipped,  he  partly 
turned  about^  and  I  leaped  fbom  his  back  upon  the  ground.  *I'll  make  him  go  up,' 
and  the  guide.  Wherei]q)on  he  laid  on  the  lash,  and,  after  much  clattering,  and 
li&pgmg,  and  strainhig,  and  eliciting  the  sparks^  he  got  his  foot  again  on  the  soft 
ground,  where  the  bark  lay  like  tan,  a  foot  deep.  A  litUefortfaer  on  we  found  Long- 
Legs  recreating  himself  at  a  cool  lE^ring  which  bubbled  up  at  the  root  of  a  tree. 

*  *l^red  out? '  said  L  'Now,  then,  I  am  satisfied  with  riding,  and  wish  to  walk. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  mounting  my  nag,  at  least  for  a  litUe  whQe.* 

*  He  only  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and,  snatching  his  sticky  and  smging,  and  bar- 
oaroUing^  strode  ofi^  and  was  again  out  of  si{^t 

'  * MsBSTALL,'  said  I,  'take  my  horse.' 
<<No^Itiiankyou.' 

*  *NotataIL    You 're  short-breathed ;  ke^  him  yourseir 

<  'Well,  then,'  said  I,  'if  I  must,  I  must  By  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  will  leap 
over  a  wali' 

'On,  on,  on  we  went,  in  shigle  file,  whOe  with  every  step  the  path  became  more 
difficult ;  but  the  mountahi-top  still  towered  for  above  u&  AH  the  spare  time 
which  was  not  devoted  to  a  strenuous  eflbrt  in  keepmg  upon  the  saddle  was  spent 
in  ihmking  about  the  shnilar  expVit  of  Albebt  Sutth,  and  the  multitudinous  Jour^ 
neyings  of  the  valiant  Owkt,  and  the  comrades  of  Oobtbz  clambering  to  the  crater 
of  Popocatapetl,  to  scoop  out  sulphur  to  make  gunpowder  withal,  while  now  and 
then  a  stray  thought  was  given  to  natural  history,  to  the  gruff  bear,  the  barking 
woliS  the  wild-ca^  and  the  rampant  catamount  All  of  a  sudden,*  I  heard  the  loud 
barking  of  a  dog,  and  saw  a  column  of  blue  smoke  ascending  through  the  woods, 
while  well-defined  foot-paths  branched  off  in  divers  ways,  and  the  smell  of  roast- 
beef  was  wafted  to  the  nostrils.  'In  the  name  of  high  living,'  said  I,  '^^lo  has 
built  a  countiy-seat  up  hare  ? '  It  was  almost  at  an  altitude  which  balloons  are 
amlntious  o^  yet  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  came  to  a  clearing  where  Jokathj^^  ^ 
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bad  built  himself  a  Babstasitial  log^tnt,  and  alreadj  had  endted  the  1 
of  along  hoofle  to  serre  Ibr  a  hotel,  trusting  that  the  'tpeckellation'  woold  prote 
good.  Anditwil],toa  Scores  of  yisiton  will  repay  the  attentioiis  of  the  hsii^ 
irho  promises  that  the  oharges  will  not  be  yery  hi^  A  fine  spring  bcdibled  op 
befbre  the  door,  and  the  sun  shone  dieeiftaUj  through  ^  openiBg  in  tiie  grove  oa 
this  home  in  the  wOdemessi  The  hofses,  who  had  shown  that  tbej-  wen  tow- 
Iboted,  were  refreshed,  and  tied  with  thdr  noses  togetiier  at  the  stomp  of  a  trai^ 
whfle  we  all  Altered  into  tiie  hut  It  consisted  of  tWo  or  three  waptaiMmM, 
The  well-scoured  tins,  and  kitchen  utensils  hung  upon  the  will;  there  waa  a  1 
stove,  on  the  gridfaron  of  which  tiie  fragrant  meat  hissed ;  and,  altogether,  there  i 
the  tokens  of  good  ftre,  in  a  place  where  ereiy  mouthftil  was  enhanced  by  a  w<dl- 
sharpened  appetite.  The  youthAil  Jokathak  had  a  handsome  young  wift  xsp  there 
of  a  most  vigorous  frame,  and  dieeks  as  red  as  ripe  dierries.  She  had  just  aoooni- 
plished  the  domestic  exploit  of  baking  a  batch  of  beautiftil  lights  white  iriMatsn 
loave&  They  lay  smoking  on  a  sheU;  looking  tempting,  smelling  exoeedhigly 
sweet  Butour  time  had  not  come  to  dine.  We  must  ascend  the  monntdB  ikst 
Moreover,  not  expecting  habitations  here»  we  had  beqKdroa  a  savory  dinner  to  be 
provided  at  firar  o'dodc,  at  the  tavern  in  the  village  of  Stowa  When  Jovisuo^ 
thereftire,  inquired  what  provisions  he  should  make  ibr  us  on  cur  return  flxxn  tfie 
mount,  we  were  iUn  to  direct  him  to  provide  the  best  which  his  house  oGoklafltacd, 
and  let  the  dinner  at  Stowe  to  take  care  of  itsdl^ 

*There  were  two  stages  more  before  us.  The  first  of  these  could  be  aocompliihed 
with  the  horses,  who  were  accustomed  to  these  trips ;  thesecond  not  I  agafai  pro- 
posed to  QpjiVLDixa  and  to  Mxbbtall,  but  they  relbsed  point-blank.  I  verily  believe 
that  tiiey  were  afraid  to  ride  ahorse-baok,  and  would  rather  that  the  faidividiial  who 
nowholdstfaepenshouldplay  the  PimrAii,  and  break  his  neck.  Mounting;  how- 
ever, with  an  elastic  vigor,  feariess  of  oonsequeoces,  with  an  unabatod  ooofldeoce 
in  tiie  steed,  conscious  of  my  own  abilities,  bedding  fast  to  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
and  to  that  admirable  maxim,  'Nothing  venture,  notUng  have»'  'Gee  up! '  said  L 
Off  we  went,  in  single  file  again,  the  Rector  of  All-Oherubim  in  advance^  as  he 
wished  to  be  among  the  ctouds^  and  to  have  a  *  realising  sense '  first 

*Thi8  was  dimbing,  indeed,  the  horses  seeming  to  stand  only  on  their  hind  legs, 
and  straining  eveiy  nerve  and  muscle  to  scramble  up  among  the  *  blasted  rocks.* 
I  devoted  all  my  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  and  knees,  and  arms^  to  deave  to  bone- 
back.  I  wound  my  legs  about  his  belly,  hugged  him  about  the  nedc,  and  kid  mj 
head  upon  his  ears.  The  more  precipitous  was  the  plaoe^  tiie  more  deepefate  be- 
came his  muscular  endeavors,  the  more  n^d  the  movement  Happy,  indeed,  was 
I  to  pause  momentarily  on  some  rodcy  platform,  just  large  enough  iar  a  <iua&iqied 
to  stand  on.  *  Halloa  1 '  said  I,  to  the  foremost,  'how  long  are  we  going  to  ride 
this  gait?  *  *  Come  on,*  said  he,  'come  on.  We  're  most  there  now.  Befote  I 
could  make  reply,  the  nag^  flooding  it  now  neoessaiy  to  take  his  own  reins  in  his 
own  hands,  or  else  roll  down  hill  by  the  proclivity  of  his  own  weight,  ejoerted  all 
his  energy  hi  a  contrary  direction,  and,  for  the  next  three  hundred  yaids^  sky-ward 
Strugs^  and  scratched  away  with  the  fbry  of  an  elephant  m  a  net  How  I  did 
wincey  and  squirm,  and  wiggle,  and  Joggle,  and  haag  on  like  a  good  boy  I  More 
tiianoncel  was  VUmost  spilled  off  his  back  in  some  of  his  side-kmgjttrkingB.  Mere 
than  once  I  grabbed  his  ears  oonvulsivdy.  More  than  onoelinvdnntarilyseiaedtqwii 
the  crupper,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  now  bunq>ed  upward,  now  dutching 
the  refaia,  now  driving  my  toes  into  the  stiirups.  Woh  I  woal  wot  here  we  arsu 
8up-PAUU>iK0 !  8up-PAUU>iNe  1  sapple-eaded  ridel  supple-ended  lidel  Sop- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Pjuouodt^  theAlfMiietwralkr,  wlOibisblgstidE,  did  not  stop  to  listm ;  but  as  if 
iiudW9khrwatd^SKeMor/-^WMiiDgmgmla3M  eara»  strode  onward,  inebriated 
hj  the  aabit&oas  inflneooe  of  the  mountain  air.  Whatover  his  kingdom  was,  he 
erideotlj  did  not  intend  to  barter  it  licv  a  horse. 

*  We  had  now  been  mounting  upward  until  we  were  three  ^b^iwmd  feet  above 
the  ler^  of  the  sea^  and  horse-power,  to  my  great  joj,  was  no  longer  arailaUe. 
Fotf  Yvd^  I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  tried  what  it  was  to  foot  it  for  a  year.  I  remem- 
ber the  place  where  we  diamoanted  and  tied  the  horses.  No  more  solitary  or  deeo- 
iateqpot  could  be  found  in  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  globe.  Very  seldom  was  it 
Tisitod  by  the  foot  of  man,  but  it  seemed  to  entertain  a  lasting  remembrance  of 
these  Wts  whenerer  they  oooaned,  as  was  evident  by  the  sempnlousness  with 
whidi  it  treasured  up  in  many  a  mossy  by-place  the  rdics  of 'eyety  old  feast^  and 
oared  up  the  crusts  of  bread,  and  the  firagments  of  wine-bottles,  while  many  a 
ohiMTed  hearth  seemed  only  waiting  for  the  fire  of  sociality  again  to  be  kindled. 

*  We  left  the  hcvaes  to  browse  upon  the  grasses  and  green  foliage  whksh  was 
roMhaUe  ffcom  the  loiver  limbs  of  the  tree%  and,  trudging  on  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  throu^  the  woodsy  a  scene  was  presented  in  the  fore-ground  which  no 
one  who  has  beheld  it  can  easily  fbrget  It  seemed  as  if  our  journey  had  but  just 
b^gmu  A  mountain  of  bare  and  jagged  rocks^  as  wild  and  awful  as  Sinai  itself; 
roae  up  immediately  in  fiont^  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  Kot  a  tree, 
soaioely  a  bush,  and  no  grass  was  seen  upon  it  It  looked  like  an  out-poat  of  Na- 
tnvev  a  fiig^oid  of  the  earth,  the  stmnp  and  limit  of  terrestrial  thinga 

'We  stood  at  the  base  a  moment^  looking  up  with  surprise,  and  then  began  to 
elimb  like  {dgmies  over  tiie  vast  and  irregular  masses  of  rock.  It  was  no  slight 
task  or  toil,  and  needed  tiie  focUity  of  a  goat^  or  the  Ihnbemess  of  a  ooney,  to  lonp 
fton  point  to  point  of  this  wHd  reAige.  More  than  once  we  paused,  out  of  breath  ; 
but  the  cry  was  still  Bxedtior!  and,  scaling  steq)  acclivities,  sometimes  going  on 
all-fours,  at  ottiers  taking  small  leaps,  the  pinnacle  at  last  was  gained.  We  sat 
down  listlessly  a  moment^  and  panted,  then  cast  our  eyes  about  to  take  an  observa- 
tion. What  a  glorious  spectacle  1  The  day  was  not  so  dear  as  it  might  have  been, 
but  the  slight  blue  haze  was  not  enougli  to  shut  out  the  scenery.  I  have  been  on 
llafftsHll,  and  various  mountains,  but  never  beheld  any  proq>ect  of  this  kind;  for 
Yennont,  if  looked  at  ftom  above^  presents  the  picture  of  waves  and  billows  of  mouu- 
tafina,  aslf  some  mighty  stonn  were  moving  the  masses  of  the  solid  earth,  or  rather  as 
if  it  Aod  moved  them,  and  the  wand  of  some  enchanter  had  arrested  them  in  their 
undulatfona,  and  fixed  and  aolidified  them  for  ever.  We  sat  upon  the  edge  of  rocks 
firam  whidi  the  hand  of  malioe  might  haye  pushed  us  instantly  into  a  most  fright- 
All  gol£  At  our  foet^  apparently  at  tha  d^th  of  nnles,  it  lay  scooped  out  like  a 
vast  oavddron,  wherein  tiie  tops  of  the  forest  were  tossing  in  the  summer  breeze  like 
emerald  waves  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  profound  abyss  of  greenery,  into  which  it 
seemod  as  if  we  could  almost  drop  a  plummet  Looking  northerly,  another  peak, 
atfli  higher  than  tiie  one  on  whtdi  we  sat,  rose  up,  which  is  called  the  Chia^  be- 
tween which  and  us  there  intervened  a  wild  and  arid  vale.  North  and  south,  as 
fttr  as  the  eye  could  readi,  the  great  chain  of  mountains  extended.  Toward  the 
^east,  we  saw  the  fertile  counties  of  Caledonia  and  Lamoille ;  on  the  west^  the  lit- 
tle Wlnoodd  Bhrer  sparkled  on  its  way,  and  we  crngb^i^  through  the  blue  mist,  a 
l^impee  of  the  noble  Ghamplain. 

'We  had  but  a  short  time  to  stay,  and  our  eyes^  however  droumspect  andactlve, 
ooold  but  grase  about  and  paature  alittle  on  the  glorious  scene.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
sa  if  a  life-time  would  scarce  suffice  one  to  appreciate  it  in  all  its  multitudmcras  details, 
phases,  lights,  and  shadows.    It  is  one  thing  when  the  tender  buds  put  forth|^ 
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Bprin^tiinoy  and  another  when  the  oom  grows  ripe  in  aotomn,  and  when  tiie  1 
of  the  departing  year  sweeps  by  with  colors  which  might  make  the  rainbow  jea- 
lous; it  is  another  when  a  snowy  mantle  rests  upon  all  the  fiir-qffead  realm  of  desa- 
lation,  when  the  son  shines  with  dazzling  splendor  on  myriad  ioy  points  and 
massive  pendants^  and  the  moon  sheds  down  her  softer  brilliance  on  a  cold  yet 
fiuiy  spectacle. 

'The  elevation  to  which  we  had  attained  is  called  *The  Nose; '  fi>r  tbeee  moon- 
tains  at  a  distance  are  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  man  lying  on  his 
back.  In  &ct,  they  look  very  much  like  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  Titak,  i^o  has 
eomposed  himself  on  his  vertebrae  for  a  little  night-mare,  with  the  thin  bine  covei^ 
let  of  the  clouds  down  over  him,  but  who  has  kicked  the  warm  covering  to  his  feet 
Half-way  between  the  Koee  and  the  Chin,  we  observe  a  great  blade  hde^  which  is 
the  opening  of  a  cavern  leading  down  into  the  bowels  of  tiie  mountain.  What  a 
place  that  for  the  religious  or  literaiy  anchorite  1  He  might  fill  his  milk-pail  finoni 
the  udders  of  the  she-bear,  dip  his  pen  in  the  hiky  darimeas,  indite  his  manuscripts 
by  the  eye-balls  of  the  ferocious  wild-cat^  get  his  belly  foil  of  earthquakes,  isA 
grow  &t  on  all  kinds  of  dismal  things. 

'After  '  observation  with  extensive  observation  had  for  a  while  observed '  tiw 
the  scene,  our  party  might  be  seen  strewed  like  so  many  carcases  on  the  rocks, 
while  an  eagle  who  was  bathing  his  plumes  fiu*  over-head  hi  the  golden  sun-beama 
ogled  us  for  a  while,  but^  after  a  consultation  with  his  crony,  the  vulture^  thought 
that  the  game  was  too  heavy,  and  went  a-tortoismg  in  the  woods.  The  Beotor  of 
All-Cherubim  was  busUy  empbyed  at  his  note-book,  maldng  a  little  map  of  the 
country  to  show  his  sister  when  he  got  home.  The  learned  Doctor  caught  a  bug: 
Mr.  Ltnoo  was  unoorkmg  a  bottle  of  claret  As  to  the  renowned  Long-Legs,  he 
had  put  off  with  the  guide  two  or  three  miles  &rther  to  the  Chin,  where  he  could 
just  be  discerned,  i^parently  no  larger  than  a  fly.  Mebbtjlll  we  could  see^  by  tiie 
aid  of  a  glass,  trudging  along  in  the  valley  of  Dry  Bones^  and  dimbing,  like  a  LiB- 
putian,  up  to  the  Chin.  The  hidividooal  who  now  holds  the  pen  vras  bdiolding 
with  secret  amazement  a  small  wild-flower  which  grew  under  the  lee  of  a  rode 
Then  it  was  thati  felt,  m  all  the  ftOness  of  its  beauty,  the  idea  of  Gray.  It  was 
a  miracle  of  perfi»ction,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  gaunt  and  awM  solitude;  a  touoh- 
mg  tendemeas  of  Nature  vouchsafed  to  woo  a  human  sympathy,  even  m  the  stern- 
est and  most  majestic  mood.  0  thou  little  wild-flower  on  the  high,  unpeopled 
mountiun-top  I  what  if  thou  be  doomed  to  bloom  seldom,  and  oft  to  blush  unseen  I 
A  rare  glance  at  thy  coyness  is  better  than  all  the  bloom  and  luxury  of  tiie  vala 
I  never  knew  thy  worth  until  it  was  thrown  in  contrast  with  largeneas^  and  with 
the  forms  of  grandeur,  while  the  whole  wide,  wide  worid  appealed,  in  one  inagni- 
ficent  and  distracting  vision,  to  the  sight  Thhie  accents  are  not  lost  amid  -the 
voices  of  multitudes^  even  as  the  roar  of  the  cataract  is  powetfhl,  yet  it  *  cannot 
drown  the  chirping  of  a  bird.* 

*  An  inspection  of  the  promontoiy  on  whidi  we  were  sitting  presenfly  revealed 
to  us  that  it  had  an  enormous  fissura  We  were  afterward  infenned  that  for  many 
3rearB  it  had  been  expected  to  fell,  and  it  has  been  designed  to  detach  it  with  gun- 
powder, and  hurl  it  down  like  an  avalanche  hito  the  plain. 

'Tune  flies,  whether  we  soar  with  the  eagle  or  crawl  with  the  snaa  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  flnd  the  way  back  from  this  pathless  peak  to  the  identical  |daoe 
in  tiie  lower  regions  where  our  horses  had  been  tied.  Some  pe(^)le^  however,  have 
an  Indian-like  tact  in  such  matters.  After  nosing  about  for  a  few  minutes,  like  so 
many  grey-hounds,  we  struck  the  tnol,  and  found  the  beasts.    Uij  own,  firom  hav- 
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mg  been  imscieiitifioaUj  tied,  had  wandered  to  a  distenoe,  and  was  treading  on  his 
bridle.  There  are  no  horse-thieves,  thanks  to  the  salubrity  of  tiie  air,  on  Mansfield 
Bfcnrntain,  and  very  little  ain  of  any  kind.  There  are  some  few  traces  of  it  in  the 
Tale  b^w ;  a  fbw  scattered  Ibo^piints  of  the  Devil  on  the  Mow-gronnd  between 
the  duuch-stoeples;  nothing  of  any  conseqaenoe,  they  say.  But  here,  an  eloquent 
and  glorioas  sermon  has  been  preadbdng  from  all  time^  and  all  the  rocka^  the  can^^ 
the  hillfl^  the  vales  reqxmd  Am&al 

'  We  came  down  from  the  mount  with  our  &oee  all  a-glow  with  pious  feeling.  I 
did  not  find  the  descent  preferable  to  the  upward  journey.  We  threw  the  reins 
over  the  horses'  backfl^  fer,  behig  trained  to  this  work;  they  are  much  like  don- 
keys, and  know  their  own  business  beet,  and  step  down  the  rocky  stairs,  and  slide 
down  the  rodcs,  with  their  feet  all  together,  and  pick  their  way  among  the  gnailed 
roots.  Permit  them  to  wag  their  tails  by  way  of  rudder,  if  ^ou  are  wise,  and  let 
tiie  tadding  alone ;  otherwise  you  will  be  shaken  off  like  a  horse-chestnut  into  the 
neighboring  bushes.  We  arrived  safely  at  the  stopping-place  where  *Our  Maid  of 
the  Mountain,'  our  '  Lady  of  the  Log-Hut;'  was  providing  dinner,  to  whid)  we  pre- 
sentbp'  sat  down  with  the  voracity  of  bears.  It  was  not  xmtil  the  dessert  was 
deared  away,  that  the  voice  of  Spauldino  vras  heard,  and  he  strode  in  with  his 
jong  stick.  The  guide,  a  stout  man,  who  came  with  him,  swore  roundly  that  he 
was  '  done  up,'  We  arrived  safely  at  the  ferm-house,  reached  the  tavern  at  the 
village  of  Stowe;  in  good  season,  and  ere  sun-down  were  anived  within  sight 
of  M<mtpelier,  aad  the  Doric  columns  of  the  ci^itoL  Thus  ended  our  moun- 
tain journey,  which  was  accomplished  to  tiie  satisfeotion  of  SPAULDma,  the  Long- 
Legs,  of  Mr.  Lyngo,  of  the  Bect(»r  of  All-Cherubim,  of  Mr.  Mbbbtall,  of  Dr. 
KivBPELDT,  and  of  the  individooal  who  now  holds  the  pen.  But  we  hope  yet  to 
aooompUsh  greater  things.    EscMorl  v.  w.  t.* 


*  OoiDBBUiLA '  AT  THB  BsoADWAT  Thbatbb.  —  A  VBBT  great  *■  treat '  we  had 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  the  other  evening,  in  listening  to  the  never-tiring 
openLoi  ^OindereUa,^  (the  flbrst opera,  by  thebye,  that  we  erer  heard,)  as  pre- 
sented by  the 'Pm  and  Harbison  troupe.'  ItiBcareAillyandbeautiAillypat 
upon  the  stage,  and  was  played  and  sung  to  perfection.  The  palmy  days  of 
*  The  ^2(^Parl;'came  vividly  back  to  us,  as  we  drank  hi  that  simple,  delidous 
mosic,  and  glanced  round  upon  a  house  fuU  in  every  part  of  elaborately- 
dressed  and  delighted  auditors.  All  that  was  wanted  to  create  a  complete 
illusion  was  poor  John  Fishsb  as  Pedro,  and  Harbt  Placidb  as  Baron  Pom- 
poUno.  These  parts^  however,  were  well  played  by  Mr.  DAvrooB  and  Mr. 
Hobncastlb;  but  we  lacked  PLAomB's  yoice  and  action  in  the  Baron,  in 
'Ye  tormentors  1  wherefore  came  ye? '  and  in  the  capital  scene  with  Ban^ 
dim,  where,  'without  motion,  without  action,  a  perfect  petri&ction,  he  idts 
upon  his  chair.'  The  popultfity  of  this  opera,  as  produced  and  performed 
at '  The  Brocbdwi/y^  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  liberality  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  merits  of  the  smgers.  It  has  been  played  a  month  to  crowded 
and  still  undiminished  audiences.  Will  Mr.  Harbison  permit  us  to  remark, 
that  if  Le  would  unpart  more  life  to  bis  (io^k>i»  it  would  be  an  improvement  f 
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IBOM  'OaIIP  OOMIDBt.'-^*  J08t  OOW/  BAJB  Mr.  WULM, 

in  <me  <^  his  letters  from  Idlewild^  'we  are  wondering  oyer  an  «p4ow]i 
belle.*  One  of  ihe  prettiest  ones  we  remember  hss  ^bioke  oat  in  a  now 
pkoe ; '  and  from  being  an  iniSuitine  beaatf  in  her  teens,  as  when  last  we 
saw  her,  a  year  or  two  ago,  she  is  writing  sooh  poetry  as  Mrs.  Hbmaxb  only 
wrote  after  the  saddening  of  a  Ufe-tfane.'  This  introdaoes,  with  a  finwifal 
signature,  the  feeling  ^Lvms  to  my  Brother  in  IUn«m^^  which  were 
written,  under  the  author's  own  initials,  for  the  Enicksrbocekb.  Hus 
charming  lady-writer  is  'Our  Own  Correspondent,'  *J.  K.  L.,'  whose  com- 
munications from  '  Camp  Comfort,  Chateaugoay  Lake,*  haye  delighted  our 
readers,  and  whose  fiiyors,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  continuation,  it  may 
be  saftly  ^iffnmttH^  will  lose  nothing  in  piquancy  and  interest  as  they  '  pro- 
gress '  with  changing  incidents  and  scenes : 

'Tms  afternoon,  I  am  left  all  alone  at  the  cabin,  preferring  to  remahi  aad 
indulge  in  my  own  royeriei^  to  accompanying  the  gentlemen  on  thdr  fishing  expe- 
dition; Ibr  with  all  the  talents  the  good  LoBB  has  bestowed  upon  me^  that  of 
ensnaring  the  flnny  tribe  is  not  among  the  number.  It  may  be  want  of  pi^aolioe* 
ft>r  the  truth  is  that  my  first  experiment  in  that  line  gaye  me  rather  a  distaste  (far 
the  amusement  It  happened  eomething  in  this  wise:  Being  one  of  a  party 
bound  upon  a  fishing  excuision,  I  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  my  utter  ignonnoe 
of  the  art;  so  I  kppt  my  own  counsel,  and  when  we  reached  the  banks  of  tfie 
stream  where  operations  were  to  be  commenced,  I  quietfy  took  my  rod  and  Kneif 
which  was  arranged  for  me  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  affbcted  a  knowing  air,  and 
slowly  followed  the  party  along  the  beautifiilly-wooded-  sidee  of  the  riyer,  throwing 
my  line  now  and  then  into  the  flrothing  eddies,  as  I  saw  tiie  others  do,  then  slop 
ing  to  admire  the  beautiM  mosses  and  delicate  wild-flowers  which  ooyered  ^s 
turf  at  my  feet  It  was  a  loyely  day  ifL  June;  the  air  was  like  the  breath  d 
angels  stealing  sweetly  and  soothingly  upon  my  cheek,  ^le  little  birds  seemed  to 
be  indulging  in  a  game  of  <  hide-and-go-eeek '  among  the  leafy  boughs  nirfttiMiil, 
and  calling  to  eadi  other  merrily  the  whQe.  The  sunHg^  glanced  and  sparkles 
upon  the  waters,  and  tiie  gurgling  sound  of  the  running  stream  carried  me  Imii^ 
in  imagination  to  the  early  days  of  childhood,  when  my  &yorite  place  of  rasor 
was  a  little  oaye  by  the  sea-side^  where  I  spent  many  hxgipj  hours,  playing  witk 
diells  and  bright-colored  pebbles.  Well,  I  'ye  had  men's  hearts  for  play-thinga 
since  those  days ;  but  they  neyer  haye  afforded  me  half  the  amusement  those  sim- 
ple toys  did  then — probably  because  there  was  not  so  much  yariety  in  them  I 

*  After  wandering  along  for  some  time,  musing  as  I  went,  stumbling  oyer  ro<^ 
tearing  my  drees,  and  getting  my  Uao  in  a  snarl  eyeiy  fiye  minutes,  I  b^an  to  be 

*  Sis  tb«  lait  niunber  of  the  Khioksbbockxb,  in  her  letter  to  the  Editos.  page  19S:  *I>o y«a 
never  long  to  bo  awaj  from  all  the  forms  and  restraints  of  iMiion,  In  Oon^  beentlftil  wofM^  to 
roam  te  ft^edon  over  the  mofontains,  and  wander  through  the  fields?  WelL  I  used  to,  wk«a  1 
was  a  firl  Many  a  night,  after  leaving  a  ball-room,  where  I  had  been  eonrteo,  followed,  and  Haft- 
tared,  cfor  I  was  abeHe  In  my  jonng  &7%)  I  have  sat  at  mj  window,  looking  op  at  the  ftan,  aad 
iMtead  of  thinking  of  my  beaoi,  as  doobUess  many  of  them  flattered  themselves  I  was  doing,  I 
was  mnslng  npon  the  sHly  Itfe  I  wss  leading  and  wishing  to  be  away  from  It  tfl,  <^  In  the  wU 
woods,  away  from  the  traaunab of  soelaty  and  SMhion;  and  my  heart  longed  Ibr  another  heart 

which  shonld  cherish  and  prlie  it  ~  a  real  heart,  a  maoly  heart ;  In  fliet,  something  qnlts  C^ " 

from  the  epmloQS  art!  "dee  irhUfa  pass  oarreiit  In  onr  ball  roona^*  ^  I 
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rather  tired  of  wj  piflcatraj  cflbr^  agreeing  hearkOf  with  Dr.  Jobmsov  in  his 
definitioii  of  flflhing,  and  bestowed  upon  myself  most  liberally  the  definition  with 
which  he  honors  ^e  lovers  of  the  QKjrt^  iS^Mri;  fiosoo^  I  greait  sport  this!  thoQgl^ 
I,  to  be  cKmbing  orer  ro(^  oieeplng  vnder  boshes^  iT^  a  delicate  pde,  ten  feet 
loi^,  hi  your  hand!  As  my  leAeotions  readied  this  stagey  I  oame  to  a  more  open 
spaoe^  a  little  green  spoty  benealh  a  £be  old  beech-tree,  and  there  I  seated  myself 
reaolVed  to  hare  %  i^w  momentB'  rest^  at  least;  but  I  left  my  hne  dangling  in  the 
watery  fearing  lest  I  m^ht  be  surprised  by  some  of  my  eompaoloiia^  and  aocosed  of 
laanesB.  I  sat  watching  the  artificial  fly  Qp<»i  my  hoo^  and  thinkbg  how  much 
lsgenT4ty  and  care  men  expended  to  ensnare  the  poor  ^ple  fishes ;  and  thought 
snooeeded  thought,  till  fency  took  the  reins,  and  leadhig  me  whither  she  would, 
finally  left  me  in  the  land  of  dreams.  And  methought  I  was  angling  for  men, 
instead  of  fishes.  I  seemed  to  have  unlimited  resources  at  my  command,  and  I 
was  informed  by  one  who  daimed  greater  worldly  knowledge  than  myself  that  I 
should  find  all  these  necessary  in  catering  for  the  yarious  tastes  and  dispositaons  of 
those  I  wished  to  secura  There  were  many  looking  wistfully  at  the  hook,  as 
tiioag^  they  would  certainly  bite,  could  the  bait  be  made  sufficiently  tempting. 
To  a  lawyer  I  ofiered  a  seat  on  the  bendi ;  to  a  doctor,  feme  and  fortune ;  but^ 
with  a  dissatisfied  shake  of  theT  head,  they  passed  on.  I  sought  to  tempt  a  dis- 
tingraiahed  clergyman  with  the  ofibr  of  a  bishopric,  but  he  thoughtfiiHy  declined  to 
be  thus  entrapped.  To  a  poet  I  ofi'ered  a  myrtle  wreath,  to  a  soldier  I  oflbred 
laurels ;  but  they  passed  me  by  with  haughty  bows;  declining  to  notice  me  fiurther. 
I  was  nearly  discouraged  by  my  want  of  success,  when  my  attenticm  was  attracted 
by  the  fixed  gaze  of  a  handsome  young  student,  and  wishing  to  secure  so  bright  a 
l^ize,  I  offered  high  honors  and  cBstinotion,  and  the  praise  of  mankind ;  but  ho 
turned  his  dark  eyes  reproachfully  upon  me,  and  disappeared.  So  I  tried  one 
more  —  a  man  of  the  world,  without  any  fixed  profession  —  and  I  offered  him 
fiiendship.  I  thou^t  he  was  caught,  for  he  actually  jumped  at 'the  hook;  but  I 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  him  that  time;  so  I  began  to  think  I  was  wasting  my 
time  and  accomplishing  nothing.  But  I  selected  my  next  bait  with  care  and 
deliberatbn,  and  threw  it  in  among  them.  Ah  1  ha  I  see  what  a  magical  effect ! 
AU  caught  at  once  —  the  poet,  the  student,  and  man  of  the  world — all,  all  held 
captive  by  a  preUy  woman^s  mnHA  !  I  was  just  exultmg  in  my  succeas,  when  I 
was  startled  firam  my  sleep  by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  sprung  to  my  feet^  to  see  my 
fishing-rod  going  fhll  qpeed  down  stream.  However,  it  soon  became  entanglM 
amcmg  the  rocks;  and  I  ran  along  the  bank  in  the  hope  of  regaining  it;  but  in 
vain;  it  was  quite  out  of  my  reach,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  wait  patiently  the 
return  of  my  companions  and  obtain  their  assistance  in  my  ridiculous  dilemma.  But 
while  I  waited,  I  vowed  a  vow  to  the  god  or  goddess  that  presides  over  fishes, 
that,  should  I  recover  my  rod  in  safety,  I  would  never  agiun  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  scaly  subjects!  When  my  friends  returned,  my  pole  was  rescued,  with 
only  the  line  broken ;  but  my  mishap  furnished  the  party  with  a  subject  of  merri- 
ment whidi  they  made  the  most  ofl  The  gentlemen  depicted  in  glowing  colors 
the  large-sized  fish  that  it  must  have  been  to  break  so  strong  a  line,  and  pretended 
devout  thankfulness  that  he  had  not  drawn  me  into  the  stream  with  him  t  I  bore 
all  their  jokes  with  the  best  grace  I  could,  but  I  quietly  made  up  my  mind  never 
to  be  caught  in  the  like  serape  again,  and  have  kept  my  resolution  in  spite  of  all 
entreaties;  and  here  I  am,  all  alone  by  the  lake-shore.  The  sun  has  set ;  the  last 
brilliant  cloud  has  &ded  firom  the  horizon;  a  purple  haze  has  spread  over  the  sur- 
rounding mountains ;  the  shadows  of  night  an  dsepemng ;  when,  sudd^y,  the 
oahs,  pale  moon  glides  up  sfiently  into  the  heavens,  and  wood,  lake,  and  mountf^ 
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stsmd  rereatod  in  its  pure,  dear  li^^t  Haikl  the  sound  of  distSLi  oani  The 
fishermen  are  retaining,  and  I  must  be  up  and  doing:  stir  the  fire,  pot  on  the  tea- 
kettle^ and  make  some  preparations  fi)r  broiling  some  troat — an  art  in  which  I  am 
gettmg  quite  expert^  though  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  looks  of  surprise  with 
which  the  hunters  watch  anj  such  efibrt  on  mypart^  as  though  they  fiuioied  I  was 
not  much  used  to  that  S(^  of  thing.  Well,  if  I  spin  out  my  letter  much  longer,  I 
shall  not  haye  su|qper  ready  fbr  those  hungry  fishermen ;  so,  with  many  apologies 
for  such  a  meagre  one^  1 11  Ud  you  adieu.  Tours  tru^,  j;  x.  l.* 


Gossip  with  Rbabsbs  abd  Gorrebpondbnts.  — ^WUey  EMuekeCs LetUt* 
from  Olark  Ooonty,  Alabama,  which  ensues,  is  a  genuine  document,  saTe 
the  name  and  the  chirography,  the  latter  of  which  defies  all  transfer. 
It  was  addressed  to  a  commission-house  in  Mobile.  'It  displays  (writes 
the  obliging  firiend  at  New-Orleans  fh>m  whom  we  receiye  it)  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  dass  hitherto  not  described,  the  small  planter  of  Hie 
South,  with  whom  there  is  a  yein  of  genuine  practical  piety  and  kind 
domestic  feeling,  which  deseryes  to  be  appreciated.  I  haye  obseryed  that 
you  spedally  affect  any  thing  that  is  thoroughly  Ameriean  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  see  that  this  letter  is,  as  well  as  thoroughly  Southern,  and 
giying  moreoyer  a  phase  of  life  in  tiie  South  not  on  record.'  Our  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  other  letters  of  '  Mr.  Habbuokbt.*  Let  us  hayB  them 
by  all  means : 

*Mb.  Bnows  810191  Aim  Jobkbok,  Mobiu: 

*  Beab  Sm :  After  what  is  due  to  firendsh^  I  rite  you  these  fiie  lines  to  inform 
you  of  the  deth  of  my  wifb  she  departed  this  Life  on  wensday  momin  the  foreteen 
of  this  present  month  in  great  Peece  qf  congetiy  chils  Her  funeral  is  to  be 
preechd  Sunday  weak  at  Salem  diuroh  brother  Foa  of  flshiating  which  is  the 
okashin  of  my  riting  thes  fhe  lines  to  order  you  to  send  me  a  soot  of  dose  and 
1  Barl  Whiky  as  I  want  to  make  a  respdctible  apearans  on  that  solim  Okashizi  I 
am  five  foot  10  and  way  165  pound  wait  you  must  selekt  me  a  good  artide  your- 
self dose  that  fits  your  wayer  Mr  Jdc  Gooden  will  about  fit  if  anything  a  leetie 
chunkier.  I  want  Dezteb*s  best  at  a  fiir  price  for  my  niggers  to  keep  off  the  chSlB 
which  is  preeyalin  in  this  sezshun  of  country  make  a  strong  pot  of  oofly  well  Inled 
and  strong  put  in  a  handfhl  of  pepers  and  1  pint  whisky  ffiye  eyery  hand  a  cop  M 
in  proportion  goin  to  the  field  of  a  momm  before  the  Jews  is  g^  and  giye  your 
niggers  warm  close  and  wool  sox  nit  and  chUs  is  no  whar  let  them  try  this  rosect 
that  likes — my  wife  patemized  the  Steem  Practize  ancT  took  there  medsin  the 
reglar  Faddlty  mout  haye  saye  life,  then  aghi  they  mout  not  God  Hb  knose  Hs 
will  be  dona  Sarah  Janb  HABBiroEBr  was  27  year  nme  months  and  three  dsfs 
old  when  she  departed  this  life — a  good  wife  and  a  pius  Christian  woman  likewisp 
a  oonsiBtent  member  of  the  Baptist  perswaysbin    let  us  all  likewise  be  prepared 

SsB  has  ffone  to  Abbaham'i  brest 

Thar  to  &t  and  rest 

with  angeu  in  the  aky 

unto  a  long  etemitj 

and  we  are  left  to  moom 

and  wish  our  lot  was  hern  r^  r\r\n]o 
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leaving  a  diskonslat  husband  and  three  small  childring  all  boys  —  she  was  also  a 
gradyouate  of  Mabiok  GoUidge  and  her  Diploma  sertyfying  to  the  sune  hangs 
before  me  sad  relick  of  the  past  and  advantage  your  hmnble  servant  nevw  enjoyed 
b^n  raised  hard  and  pore  but  I  am  thankfhl  in  the  fear  of  the  Lobd  so  you  must 
excuse  liting  and  qMlUng  whar  amiss  —  also  excuse  my  feehngs  on  this  okashin 
out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  says  the  Book  —  but  gents 
bianesB  is  bisness  on^M  has  not  turned  out  what  I  expected  and  lookd  for  and  I 
aUers  expected  they  would  not  havin  no  aeesms  to  make  truck  grow  my  crap  is  19 
Bags  with  nine  grown  hands  besides  diildring  that  helps  considerable  in  piokin : 
however  a  fiu*  crap  of  com  and  no  meet  to  buy 

*  WiLET  Habbucket  my  crap  19  Bails  Number  1  to  19  — Dahl  Buvk  his  crap 
11  Bails  John  T  Shadback  his  crap  and  too  bales  he  tuck  in  trade  the  2  Bails 
marked  with  a  cross  make  them  County  Sales  to  itself  in  all  15  Bags  for  John  T 
Shadhack  —  David  Pipkinb  9  Bags  —  my  nigger  has  one  Bag  marked  Wilet 
Habbuokbt  with  l>oys  below  on  the  hed  which  I  want  the  county  sales  seprat  to 
itself  the  proseeds  sent  to  me  in  calicker  and  things  for  the  niggers  acordin  to  the 
bill  inclosed  —  Boy  Job  has  one  shar  Bob  one  shar  Bluah  one  shar  Nanot  one 
shar  and  a  caliker  dress  to  cost  not  mom  a  dollar  and  haf  extra  to«be  charged  to 
my  county  sales  —  and  the  balluns  of  the  niggers  bag  they  wants  sent  in  cotton 
stockins  for  womin  and  a  peece  of  crape  not  to  cost  too  mu6h  for  the  ftmeral  which 
I  am  willin  to  gratify  them  espeshally  Nanot  who  is  a  &ithfhl  servant  and  wayted 
on  my  deceesed  wife  faithfhl — so  you  wili  please  fill  the  Bill  in  the  shars  aooc»rdin 
to  the  beet  of  your  jugement  according  to  the  Bill  In  regarding  of  the  Cotton 
shipped  to  your  best  care  and  attension  the  lint  is  extra  nise  and  all  put  up  neetly 
at  my  gin  and  all  Dean  seed  cotton  and  a  nise  artickle  and  neetly  put  up  to 
averi^  450  to  500  pound  and  the  rise  at  my  gin  and  the  niggers  bail  nigh  on  to 
600  pound  not  bein  enuff  for  andother  biUl — How  Gtot  we  ships  all  to  your 
house  and  gives  your  house  our  patemidge  and  we  want  the  biggest  dollar  our 
cotton  will  fetch  which  is  mudi  needed  at  these  presents  money  bein  skase  and  a 
^ort  crap  and  expenses  hevy  at  tiiis  ritm  and  not  to  sackiifise  our  produse  on  the 
first  oflTer  and  let  no  man  way  our  cotton  but  Jdc  Goooen,  which  will  be  satis&c- 
tory  to  all  oonsemed  and  does  us  justis  in  the  waits —  my  naybors  has  trusted  this 
bisness  to  me  and  I  leev  all  to  your  best  jugement  when  to  sell  and  do  n't  set  no 
limit  but  think  prices  will  go  up  when  folks  come  to  kno  how  pore  a  crap  is  made 
in  this  sexshim  not  haf  craps  and  send  every  man  his  county  sales  to  him  accordln 
to  name  at  Motts  Poet  oflOs  Clark  county  alabwna  and  the  county  sales  of  the  2 
Bails  for  John  T  Shadbaoe  seperat  and  the  one  Bag  of  my  niggers  to  me  seprat 
to  itself:  I  will  send  in  to  the  Peach  Tree  for  the  dose  and  things  ordered — by 
Friday  evening  providense  permittin  — I  wanted  to  go  down  myself  but  the  Lobd 
has  ordered  it  differunt 

*  your  letter  in  regardin  the  war  and  the  money  market  is  reseeved  also  the 
papers  for  winch  you  have  my  best  respecks — I  have  not  bin  abil  to  consider  the 
subjeck  bein  under  all  the  deep  watters  but  Uie  Lobd  be  praised  I  am  supported 
under  this  afflixshun  and  will  rite  you  my  idees  as  requested  in  a  short  time  the 
€iOBD  permittin 

'no  more  at  present  from  yours  to  command  Wilst  Haxbitokr* 

This  correspondence  *  opens  rich.*  -  -  -  "We  remember  well  when  our  flra. 
little  boy  was  bom — Uie  joy,  the  rapture  with  which  he  was  welcomed  to 
tbis  breathing  world.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eight  months,  he 
wa«  thought  by  every  body  who  saw  him  to  be  a  most  lovely  child    He  i«m 
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very  beautiful ;  ao  maoh  so  that  many  said — in  friendlj  warniog  against 
inordinate  love  and  oyer-weening  affection — that  he  was  too  spiritoal,  ^too 
bright  on  earth  to  stAy^'  They  had  a  presentiment  that,  although  he  ww 
at  the  tfane  hi  perfect  healtfa,  the  dear  little  child  'was  not  long  for  this 
world.'  And  they  were  right  When  he  was  about  fourteen  raontlis  <dd, 
hewas'ta*enawa*inthefo'of  theyear.'  His  small  frame  grew  attenuate ; 
tiie  matchless  brightness  of  his  eyes  waxed  dim;  his 'pretty,  ph^fidways^ 
and  all  his  little  wiles '  were  no  more:  and  one  night,  at  the  gohig  oat  of 
the  tide  —  for  we  are  on  the  sea^shore  witli  hhn — he  was  'taken  up  into 
heaven.'  Our  only  loss  of  dear  ones,  tiiank  God  :  and  yet  when  we  receire 
lines  like  the  following,  and  the  Mothbb  scans  tiiem,  as  only  a  mother  ean^ 
we  offer  a  fervent  prayer,  that  to  othen  there  may  be  'no  soirow  like  unto 
our  sorrow.'  Surely  'i(y  DaugM&r^  is  from  the  pen  of  'my  daughter's 
mother : ' 


<Shb  is  our  lilj  snd  our  rose, 
Oar  darling  litUe  Uae-eyed  girl ; 

Her  golden  1^  fUls  round  her  feoe 
In  nutnr  a  bright  and  gloesj  curl : 

And  soft  ner  \foSj  lauffh^r  rings, 

It  is  aa  when  a  robin  ungs. 

<  Her  smile  is  like  the  light  itself 

So  very  pure  and  glad  it  is : 
I  'Te  seen  toe  brow  of  pain  unbend. 

In  answer  to  her  sweet  caress. 
Her  tears  are  like  the  early  showers 
Which  fall  'mid  sunshine  on  tiie  flowers. 


<  Ah  mel  how  dreaiT  were  our  home, 
If  aught  should  snll  those  dancing  feet, 

And  if  she  never  more  should  come. 
Her  loTing  father's  step  to  meet. 

My  QoD  I  permit  it  not  to  be, 

For  she  is  life  itself  to  mel 

*  I  'm  watching  o*er  her  as  she  sleepe;      ^ 

A  holy  calm  is  all  around ; 
Her  breathing  is  so  soft  and  low, 

I  scarce  can  catch  the  |;entle  sonad. 
With  almost  awe  my  spirit  bows : 
I  'have  an  angel  in  the  house! ' ' 

This  last  line,  we  take  it,  refers  to  a  verse  in  the  eleventh  chi^^ter  of  Acts: 
'And  he  showed  them  how  he  had  seen  an  angel  in  his  house.'  Forbid  it 
that  we  should  awaken  in  any  mother's  heart  a  foreboding  of  the  fiitun : 
not  so :  we  would  inculcate  only  that  preBmt  i^preciation  oi  the  du^cest 
blessings  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  loving  Father.  '  In  how  many  nameless 
forms,  0n  other  domestic  drdes,)  does  Death  beset  helpless  infkncy  and 
iuuocent  childhood  t  From  the  cnidle,  what  an  endless  procession  to  the 
grave!  The  little  hand  feUs  powerless ;  the  eye,  just  learning  to  love  the 
light,  retires  within  its  sealed  fringes;  the  tongue  that  just  began  to  lisp  the  . 
mother's  name  is  mute ;  and  shCy  with  a  sorrow  that  words  have  never  tdd, 
is  a  weeper  over  a  small  green  mound,  or  starting,  at  midnight  stretches  out 
her  en^>ty  arms  in  vainl '  -  -  -  An  instance  of  ^Miitahen  FMaTUhrcpyy 
which  while  it  will  amuse,  %hauld  convey  a  very  good  practical  lesson.  Per- 
haps it  will : 

*  THBBa  are,  no  doulrt^  many  cases  of  mistaken  jAiBanthropy  in  the  maikety 
althou^  very  little  of  the  'real  stufi;*  whidi  is  in  great  demiuid,  can  be  found 
Tbe  ibUowing  can  be  reUed  on:  A  few  yean  ago^  on  the  day  before  Thnks- 
giving^  an  excellent  friend  of  oura^  now  no  more^  went  to  nuoket  to  make  pnm- 
sion  for  bis  own  femOy,  and  a  amnber  of  guests  who  were  expected  at  his  hoqpita- ' 
ble  board.  He  purdiased,  ac  was  usual  at  that  season,  a  noble  turkey,  whose 
weight  almost  defied  lifting.  Casting  his  eye  about,  he  discovered  a  umall  boy 
with  apparently  nothing  to  do : 

' '  My  lad,*  said  he,  *  I  will  give  you  a  shilling  to  carry  this  bird  home.' 

'  *Thank  you,  ah*,'  replied  the  boy;  *I  am  &e  one  to  do  it    My  mother  H  thank 
yotttoa*  n  \ 
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*  TIm  vorthy  gentlemaa  paid  the  money  <»i  the  spot^  hat  oelled  the  receiver 
baek  to  add  a  hmioh  of  Grlq>  oelerj  and  aome  yegetaUeA  to  the  basket,  %ifter  which 
he  went  on  his  way,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  moxrow.  He  that  provideth  not 
for  hJB  own  houaehcdd  has  denied  the  &ith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel  And  it 
oame  to  pan  on  the  day  after,  that  is  to  say,  on  Thanksgiving  mining,  the  host 
took  his  hat  and  cane  for  a  walk,  when  he  was  inquired  of  in  his  own  house  what 
piiOTision  he  had  made  for  dinner. 

**  Why,' said  he,  'we  will  have  ^^^Jkey,  to  be  sure.  Did  you  ever  see  a  finer  7 '^ 
'  *  What  turkey  ? '  was  asked,  with  marked  emphasis. 

*  *  Why,  that  turicey  which  I  sent  yesterday.  I  told  a  little  boy  to  cany  it  home, 
and  gavo  him  a  shilling  for  his  trouble.' 

*  *  He  has  never  brought  it' 

* '  I  see  how  it  is,'  replied  the  host^  laughing  '  he  has  carried  it  home  indeed. 
1^  markets  are  ck)eed  now.    We  must  fiist  upon  Thank^ving  Day.' 

*  I  vnll  mention,  however,  that  the  boy's  mother  was  thankful  Sot  the  fowl ;  that 
tho  poor  family  feasted  well ;  that  their  dinner  was  not  dressed  with  any  herbs  of 
suspicion ;  while  matters  were  so  managed  that  the  worthy  giver  and  his  firiends 
never  ihied  better  than  they  did  on  that  day,  and  lost  nothing.' 


•  Hear  the  voice  of  our  fiiend  and  correspondent, '  H.  P.  L./  as  he  cries 
from  out  a  swamp  in  Louisiana : 

'I'M foegfaming  to  believe  with  the  ood&iey,  'There's  nothink  like  the  music  of 
h'owl&'  All  night  long,  a  \j^  primo-batdo  owl  skigs  like  a  horse  flom  the  cypress 
dough  near  my  log-house,  and,  after  he  has  executed  a  solo^  a  grand  dKMrus  strikes 
up  from  another  sk>ugfa,  and  is  received  by  ijbtb  wakefijd  audience  with  unbounded 
disapprobation.  I've  a  great  8ynq)athy  ftr  stnifedowl^  with  glass  eyes;  theyare 
cJasBJcal.  lean 'go' a 'squab-owl' at  DBLMONioo'e^  in  the  season;  but  d  —  n  all 
live,  singing  owls!  (I  feel  confident  that  oath  never  will  be  registered:  it  never 
was  heard:  those  ill^mened  birds  hooted  it  down.) 

'  Yea^  Sir.  I  'm  in  the  swamp.  Stop  and  dine  with  me ;  yoa  shall  have  a  mol- 
lard-duck  and  venison-steaks.  There 's  still  a  few  bottles  of  that  1834  Cognac  left. 
We  H  smoke  a  segar  over  a  cup  of  cafS  9ioir,  and  then  Old  Job  shall  bring  'round 
the  horses,  and  we  11  take  a  short  swamp  ride. 

'Good I  we've  dined,  smoked,  and  cofieed.  We  haven't  any  nerves  in  the 
swamp,  so  li^^t  another  segar,  and  let's  mount  our  horsea  Hold  on  I  Here, 
*Shoui^'  here  I  Did  you  ever  see  a  handsomer  hound  than  'Shout?'  Look  at 
those  fi^  round,  liquid,  dark-brown  eyes;  watch  the  fell  of  that  long  iSXky  ear. 
hanging  almost  to  his  cold  blade  muzzle ;  look  at  his  jet-black  glossy  back,  his  tan* 
2ok>red  legs  and  chest  Is  n't  he  a  picture?  We  11  take  him  ak>ng,  if  onJ^  to  bear 
the  music  of  his  voice  when  he  strikes  a  deer^radc  We  stert>  ina  few  Binates 
reach  the  road:  on  our  left  hand,  at  the  distance  of  quarter-cf-aWe^  staada  a  cy- 
press swamp;  the  tall  shafts  of  the  trees  shoot  up  till  they  begin  to  see  dayolie^t; 
their  tops  shaped  like  an  inverted  fttnnel,  leaflesB^  the  long  hanging  gray  moss 
neserly  covering  them,  they  stand  like  mourning  emblems  over  tiie  manaoleum  of 

somedead Past    Between  us  and  the  ^Tpreas-trees  stretches  a  field  of  cotton. 

the  daik-brown  dead  stalks  here  and  there  stiH  show  aboil,  with  its  white  contents 
pendant  Over  there  at  the  end  of  the  field  is  the  cotton-gin ;  between  it  and  the 
oTCiseer's  house  stand  the  negro  '  quarters.' ,  On  we  ride.  To  our  left;,  in  another 
field,  they  tfe  pbughing.  Thuiy  mulea^  fifi»en  ploughs,  fifteen  negroes,  with  fifi^en 
Yoioes  shouting, 'Goo  alaung  dar»  So  VTl'  *  Gee  up,  PaiNOB  I'   'Who%  BuoKl 
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what  youjbout  darf*  etc.  To  our  right-hand,  deep  woods;  opening  agate,  we 
skirt  their  edge.  Look  out  for  the  long  sharp  tiioms  of  those  locust  trees !  That 
trail  of  brilliant  crimson  is  a  red-bird,  winging  firom  bush  to  bush ;  and  yet  anothei; 
and  another.  There  sits  the  gray-backed,  white-breasted  (iuakerees  of  the  woods 
the  mocking-bird ;  not  modest,  though,  and  silent  in  the  yemal  hour,  but  ftUI  of  lift 
and  mockery.  Here  the  blue-birds  fly ;  over  there,  a  whistling,  twittering  flock  of 
.rice-birds  flll  a  moss-hung  cypress,  taking  wing ;  as  we  ride  by,  we  feel  the  rush  of 
their  rustling  flight  Are  we  in  the  tropics?  Well  might  those  brilliantly-gTeei 
fan-shaped  palmettos  mislead  us;  and  as  we  ride  through  them,  their  lance-pomted 
leaves  scrape  along  your  bridle-rem,  so  high  do  they  grow.  The  deer  seek  thai 
cluster  of  daric  berries,  shooting  up  on  the  long  stalk  from  the  palmetto.  The  road 
ascends,  and  soon  we  are  riding  through  a  cane-ridge;  the  long,  featheiy  stemi 
reaching  far  above  our  heads,  the  bright  leaves  waving  in  the  Southern  winter 
wind.  We  are  through  the  ridge.  At  our  feet  runs  a  bayou,  scarce  two  feet  of  wat« 
in  it,  where  twenty  sometimes  are  seen.  We  ride  down,  cross  over,  and  are  agsio 
among  the  palmettos.  *Ah  I  who-o-o-o  I  who-ol  hughl '  there  cries  Shout.  He  'i 
struck  a  deer-track.  What  crashing  of  leaves  is  that  ?  Look  I  look  I  there  goeet 
doe,  her  white  tidl  up,  lobing  along  ten  feet  at  a  jump.  Isn't  that  a  neat  sight? 
*Rayther,  I  should  think  I'  Look  out  for  that  hanging  vine  I  TooLi^;  year 
scratched  &ce  will  warn  you  for  another  time^  and  then  do  no  good ;  for  he  who 
rides  through  these  cane-braked,  palmetto-patched,  thomed,  hanging^vined  woods 
and  swamps  will  never  escape  flrom  sundry  wounds,  scratches,  and  twistiugs.  But 
we  Ve  ridden  to  the  river,  and  we  can^  get  across;  and,  as  I  do  n^  see  an alllgettf 
to  make  a  raft  o^  let 'stum  back  to  barracks.  To-morrow,  early,  hurrah  for  a  deer- 
hunt  with  Bek  Good^  and  his  pack  of  hounds  I  If  you  have  a  proscriptiou  for  tlie 
'budc-ague,'  prepare  it  to-night;  you  know  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  ibrth. 
As  the  sun  sets,  how  beautifhlly  gleam  those  fires  1  l^ey  are  burning  cotton-lmiah 
and  com-stalkfl^  while  over  thffl«  toward  the  cypress  slough,  gleam  the  great  fires 
of  giant  trees,  girdled  seasons  past,  but  now  just  fired.  How  the  flames  lick  op 
t'Jieir  sides  till,  finally,  the  top  is  reached,  and  yon  see  one  \od%  Qbtj  column,  and 
then  another  and  another- blazing  in  light  b.  r.  l 

'FOruary  1865.* 

*  More  anon 'from  the  same  pleasant  pen.  -  -  -  PASsmaalongin  the  neighbor 
hood  of  our  long-time  town-residence  the  other  day,  we  could  n*t  resist  &• 
inclination  to  '  drop  in '  for  a  moment,  and  ask  permission  of  onr  '  successors 
to  *  look  at  the  premises  * ;  explaining,  that  it  was  only  out  of  old  associations, 
having  occupied  the  house  for  so  many  years,  that  we  desired  the  privilege. 
It  was  cheerfully  granted.    Every  thing  was.  new,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 

*  neat  as  wax.*  The  sanctum,  which  was  formerly  of  oak,  was  now  whitet 
than  snow  with  polished  zino-paint ;  and  exactly  where  the  *  £i>itob's  Table' 
stood,  and  as  near  its  size  as  it  could  well  be,  was  a  polished  rose-wood  crib, 
with  a  dear  little  baby-boy  in  it,  of  about  a  year  old,  of  which  his  handsomf 
mother  had  good  reason  to  be  pnmd.  Right  glad  were  we  to  find  the  aaoo- 
turn,  where  we  had  passed  so  many  pleasant^honrs,  so  innocently  tenanted 
Having  *  satisfied  the  sentiment,'  we  came  away,  thinking  of  many  thingf 
that  had  occurred  in  that  same  dweUing,  and  that  same  apartment,  which 
we  might  hereafter  mention  in  a  desultory  ^Eeminitemce  ofowr  Towi  8a^M 
tums,^  We  love  New-York,  our  home  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
with  an  affection  'passbg  Uie  love  of  women ' ;  and  it  is  a  delight  to  us  to 
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know  that^  should  life  and  health  be  spared  u%  our  resideiioe  will  always  be 
in  ffich  'easy  reach'  of  it  that  we  can  9tiU  daim  it  as  'ours,'  in  a  social  as 
well  afl  business  point  of  view.  We  know  and  have  traversed  eyery  foot  of 
all  its  vast  extent;  and  how  many  tried,  genial  friends  have  we  within  its 
amj^  borders !  Our  heart  warms  at  the  thought  People  talk  abont  i4s 
.*  rowdyism,'  etc^  and  doubtless  i^ere  has  been  too  much  of  it  in  days  gone 
by :  but  we  have  walked  its  streets,  at  all  hours  of  <^e  day  and  nighti  md 
IB  all  directioDS,  for  twenlj-flve  years,  and  never  had  a  hand  r^sed  toward  us, 
noraaoflbnsive  word  addressed  to  us,  in  all  that  time.  This  is  at  least  'good 
lock '  in  a  '  rowdy  oily.'  -  -  -  Wb  .have  a  £uicy  that  there  must  he 
Bomething  in  tlie  aizBOsphere  aocompanying  the  warm,  big-flaked  snow- 
fltocms  of  this  meridian,  which  is  net  unlike  the  moist  dimale  of  £ngland, 
whkh  we  are  sure,  would  be  nuMt  grated  to  us.  We  cannot  resist  tibe 
Inclination  to  be  *  out '  in  a  warm  snow-shower.  We  have  walked  six  milea 
in  one,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  and  seldom  have  we  ei^oyed  m 
walk  more.  How  it  sends  the  warm  red  blood  to  the  cheeks ;  how  the 
mellow  mass  '  crumples '  beneath  your  £^ ;  leelii^  like  the  sensation,  and 
having  something  the  sound,  of  handling  new  potato-staroh  in  a  country  frns- 
house  —  the  next  thing  to  snow,  in  purity  and  whiteness  —  not  unlike  also, 
in  sound,  to  the  low  purr  of  a  youpg  kitten.  Our  walk  led  us  by  the  old 
Tappa&n-Town  road;  and  we  passed  an.  old  church-yard,  some  of  the  me- 
morial-stones of  which  were  more  than  a  century  old.  Washington  must 
have  passed  them  hundreds  uf  times  to  seach  his  '  Head-Quarters.'  Brown, 
and  covered  with  the  green  moss  of  age,  they  looked  sdemn  and  impressive 
through  the  spotless  whiteness  of  the  thick-Mmg  snow.  Among  the 
inscriptions  upon  later  grave-stones  we  not^qed  two,  which  arrest  attention. 
The  first  was  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age :  ^  Ail  my  days  are 
as  an  hand's  breath,  and  my  years  are  as  nothing  in  Tby  sight'    The 

second: 

'  A  HBAP  of  doBt  is  all  that 'b  here — 
Do  n't  let  it  caase  a  eiagto  tear.' 

A  recognition  of  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality  which  struck  us  as  ecpiaHy 
mmple  and  forcible.  -  -  -  Wb  veiy  well  remember  the  day,  although 
how  many  years  it  was  since,  we  cannot  now  recal,  when  the  late  Fuluw* 
GoimAUD,  the  Mnemotechaist,  called  upon  us  at  the  sanctum,  and  desired 
us  to  accompany  him  to  his  ^artment  at  the  St  Qeobgs  Hotel,  below 
Trinity  Church,  to  exiunine  specimens  of  a  new  art  of  transferring  all  focms 
and  objects  in  nature ;  to  transfix  them  at  once  upon  permanent  plates ;,  an 
art  but  just  at  that  period  discovered  or  invented  by  a  Mons.  DAOiDSBiui,  of 
Paris,  and  of  which  he  had  several  remarkable  copies.  Nothing  loth^  we 
wait  with  him ;  and  *  then  and  there'  saw  numerous  specimens  of  the  first 
Daguerreotypes  ever  seen  in  this  city.  And  greatly  do  we  regret  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  one,  of  which  he  made  us  a  present — a  ftKMroing  <  Scene  «a 
the  Seine,'  embracing  a  fine  view  of  tha  Louvre^  But  what  was  the  ait 
iheuy  in  contrast  with  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  now  arrived  t  Let  the 
magnificent  Daguerruui  saloons,  such  as  may  be  found  in  Broadway, 
Bsadt's,  Gurkbt's,  Root's,  and  tiie  Hke,  make  answer.  But  anotHwr  sfyle 
has  recently  <  come  out,'  as  tiie  shop-ke^>ers  say,  and  that  is  ^'^MifMwM^ 
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We  haye  examined  8pecimen3  of  this  art  at  Bbadt^  the  only  ones  indeed 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  which  are  wonderfblly  fine,  natural,  artistic.  What 
think  you  of  daguerreotyping  upon  fine  white  Bristol-board,  with  all  the 
softness,  delicacy  of  shading,  and  graceful  effect  of  the  most  elaborate  mini- 
ature or  original  drawing?  And  yet  this  is  the  art ;  and  if  Mr.  Brady  will 
show  his  visitors  the  portrait  of  our  friend  and  contemporary,  Mr.  Daita,  of 
^The  Tribune^  daily  Journal,  or  any  of  the  six  or  eight  others  which  we 
examined,  they  will  acquit  us  of  any  exaggeration  in  our  praise  of  this  new 
phase  in  the  art  of  *  sun-painting.'  It  is  in  truth  a  most  extraordinary  and 
rery  beauUful  improyement  -  -  -  *  It  was  a  Sunday  evening,'  and 
iuch  a  Sunday  evening  f  Few  pecfple  along  the  shores  of  the  Tappa&n-Zee 
will  forget  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  twenty-first  of  January.  '  The  nins 
descended,  the  vrinds  blew,  and  the  floods  came  f '  The  Zee  *  wrought  and 
was  temptuous';  for  through  the  howling  of  the  storm  we  could  hear  at 
fitful  mtervals  the  *  voices  of  all  his  waves.'    We 

'Dever  did  like  molestation  view 


Of  the  enchaf^d  flood.' 
*  Where  we  lay,  chimneys  were  blown  down;'  trees  were  uprooted  and 
prostrate  in  many  a  direction ;  the  balustrade  of  our  neighbor's  house  lay 
prone  on  the  ground ;  the  outer  roof  of  the  great  d6pdt  at  the  end  of  the 
Pier  was  rolled  up  like  a  scroll ;  in  short,  it  was  apparent  that  universal 
havoc  had  been  let  loose.  But  what  we  were  going  to  tell  you  was  this : 
that  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  while  we  were  listening  to  the  roaring  of  the 
wind,  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  feeling  ever  and  anon  the  '  rodc- 
ing  of  the  battlements,'  there  dashed  in  between  the  blind  and  the  panes  of 
a  French  window  that  opens  upon  the  piazza,  a  storm-tossed  little  bird. 
Led  by  the  bright  light  of  a  '  Carcel,'  he  had  sought  the  hospitality  of  our 
little  cottage,  (he  never  could  have  reached  the  *  Giraffe-House,'  towering 
far  above  us,)  which  was  eagerly  awarded  him.  He  was  panting  with  his 
struggles  against  the  elements,  and  not  a  little  firightened  at  the  joyous 
cries  of  the  *  little  people.'  Round  and  round  about  the  room  he  flew; 
alighting  invariably  upon  the  head  cf  Washington^  in  EN£ELAin)'s  beautiful 
equestrian  statuette  of  the  'Patria  Patrus,'  (which  you  may  see  well 
represented  in  the  right  upper  comer  of  the  picture  of  the  sanctjum,  in  the 
volume  of  ^Xhiek-EhaeJsa  from  an  Editor'* s  Table '  by  the  scribbler  hereoC) 
The  little  prisoner  seemed  to  be  devoid  of  fear,  the  moment  he  rested  upon 
the  calm  head  of  the  '  Saviour  of  his  Country,'  as  if  there  was  no  danger 
while  near  his  protecting  arm.  Crumbled  bread  was  sprinkled  by  the  little 
folk  upon  the  pedestals  of  a  couple  of  vases,  and  the  shelves  of  the  eneognure» 
in  the  comers  of  the  room ;  a  small  shallow  vessel  of  water  was  temptingly 
placed  for  the  satis&ction  of  his  thirst,  should  he  chance  to  become  '  diy' 
during  the  night ;  and  he  was  left  '  alone  in  his  glory '  in  the  sanctum.  In 
the  morning,  he  was  fresh  and  invigorated  with  rest ;  the  air  was  clear  and 
oold;  the  sun  shone  brightly;  and  when  the  window  was  opened,  you 
should  have  seen  that  liberated  little  bird  dart  upward  till  he  was  lost  in  the 
celestial  blue  I  He  'evanished  like  a  thought,  nor  wist  we  whither  he 
went'  Come  and  see  us  again,  little  bird  I  -  -  -  Kary  Rcssell  Hitford, 
tiie  amiable  and  acoomplished  authoress  of  so  many  charming  and  popular 
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works,  which,  with  the  mention  ot  her  name,  will  instantly  arise  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  is  dead.  She  had  nearly  reached  ker  '  threeHMsore^years- 
and-ten,*  and  passed  from  this  to  a  better  life  with  the  same  kindlj,  cheer* 
faly  equable  spirit  which  was  always  her  preeminent  characteristic  while  on 
earth.  Owing  to  the  kind  care  of  Ifr.  Francis  Bxnnocb,  a  man  of  fine  lite- 
rary talent,  a  Scottish  merchant  in  London,  (with  whose  rdatiyes  in  America 
we  are  glad  to  be  acquainted,)  who  negotiated  and  procored  the  issue  of  her 
T<rfames,  she  possessed  until  the  last  the  *  ei^oyment  of  erery  human  ccon- 
ibrt  of  which  her  condition  was  susceptible.'  We  obserre  it  stated  that  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Hasnbss  was  throughout  life  her  *  constant  friend  and  most  Judi- 
ctoos  adyiser.'  Mr.  Harnbbs,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  executor  of 
Ohjlbles  EncBUL  He  is  a  most  estimable,  genial  man,  an  eminent  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  who  manifests  a  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
inteUectnal  and  wcnrthy  literary  class  of  Great-Britain.  When  Mr.  Dickens 
Tisited  this  country,  he  brought  letters  of  introduotion  from  Mr.  Habnus  to 
the  late  Bishop  Wadtwbioht,  and  one  or  two  other  distinguished  citizens ; 
and  we  well  remember  the  cordial  encomiums  which  they  mutually  passed 
upon  his  many  excellences  of  character,  one  eyening  in  the  sanctum.  He  is 
reputed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  man  of  deyoted  piety,  without  a  partide  of  iUi- 
beralmn  in  his  truly  Ohristian  nature.  -  -  -  Is  n't  it  smgular,  some- 
what f  Lately,  we  published  a  yigorous,  striking  piece  of  yerse,  from  the 
writer  of  the  following  stannts,  carelessly  penned;  blotted  expressions 
written  oyer  with  substituted  words,  and  the  whole  chirographical  aspect 
against  it ;  yet  the  spirit  which  informed  it  at  once  arrested  attention,  and 
compelled  admiration.  So  will  the  present  lines  on  '  Death^*  to  whose  exter- 
nal aspect  the  foregoing  remarks  will  equally  i^ply : 

<  SEUDDBRoro  we  B»ie  upon  the  fiioe  of  Dbatb, 

So  stilly  so  cold  and  terrible  it  seems ; 
A  haman  form,  anwumed  by  homan  breath, 
A  sleep,  unyisited  bj  gentle  dreams. 

'  And  trembUng  thus,  we  fear  to  enter  in, 

Where  such  a  Shape  before  the  portal  stands ; 
SmaU  welcome  hope  we  from  those  lips  to  win. 
And  a  cold  greeting  from  those  iqj  hands  I 

*  Bat  we  were  bidden ;  leare  such  ill-timed  fear : 
Pass  boldlj  through  the  heayy  doors  of  state, 
To  where  within  the  Host  holds  lordly  cheer, 
Nor  heed  his  marble  image  at  the  gate.'  c. 

Is  not  that  singularly  impressiye  7  -  -  -  Cub  ei\}oyment  of  a  most  pleasant 
incident  that  occurred  after  break&st  this  moniing^  in  the  sanctum,  would 
hardly  hare  been  honest,  if  we  could  agree  yrith  the  reasoning  of  our  cor- 
re^>ondent  *  Quablss,'  in  the  *  Fapen  qf  our  Bachdor^  CUib.^  There  was 
something  singular  about  the  moyements  of  little  Josi  to-day.  She  came 
into  the  sanctum,  where  we  were  scribUing,  with  her  gay  calico  and  *mous- 
selin-^e^ain '  doU -' fixings,' and  a  smaU  china  *  head  and  shoulders,' with  the 
mnal  expreosiye  ihatures  of  the  juyenile  celestial  ™*"^'"^  She  plied  her 
needle  and  thread,  and  $e$rMd  very  busy,  but  some  how  or  another,  she  was 
eyidenily  *  itt  at  ease.'  She  kept  her  big  eyes  upon  us  too,  in  a  kind  of  fur- 
tiT«  way,  tiiat^  to  say  the.least,  was  unusual;  and  wheneyer  we  took  up  one  jlc 
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6f  our  Utile  slips  of  '  Qoanp '  paper,  she  leeBed  to  regud  the  simple  act 
wtth  Bomnoh  interesi  Uuit  we  couldn't  help  asking:  *  What  do  ymtmtif 
Josi  7  — what  do  you  want?'  She  said,  <  Nothing,  fiither/ and  we  kept  ea 
atonrwork.  Bat  all  at  onoe  *  it  leaked  ont'  Between  the 'Goes^aj'-a^ 
the  litUe  gip^  had  plaeed  a  'book-maik,'  whidi  she  herself  had  been  fit 
some  time  ohmdestinelj  'wodctng'  on  a  small  oUong  piece  of  petteaM 
Bristol-board,  with  a  reid*8ilk  omainented  border,  inside  of  whkh  wcm  iiw 
^reen-worsted  words, '  Jfy F(Mer,*  Her  uneaainess  and  its  canse  'stood 
roTcaled.'  Her's  is  now  oar  *book-mark.'  It  shall  be  hid  between  tiw 
leares  of  no  Yolome  that  we  do  nHlfte,  and  cannot  oQidially  praise.  Pueocaof 
pi^er,  pencil-marks,  'dogs '-  eara'  eyen,  (a  slovenlj  practice,)  we  shall  essqr, 
rather  than  to  desecrate  that  shy  and  ddicate  '  mark '  of  affection  so  dut 
lacteristically  expressed.  -  •  -  As  I  hal  — cold  up  tttfreMMy  too^  eh? 
ThoQght  so.  It  could  n't  have  been  othmvite  ilian  odd,  anywhere  wifliin 
fire  hundred  miles  of  Qotfaam,  at  that  date.  But  *Spring-time  of  ihm  jmt 
b  ooming,  boys  1 '  The  bade  of  did  Winter  is  brdoen.  He  may  be 'so  as  to 
liea&(n^(;' a  little  longer;  but  he  wont  be  so  'f^ti&M' ashehasbeen: 
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DiAK  KncK:  I  thaw  my  ink  to  saj 

The  weather  *b  on  a  spree : 
Thermometers  hare  burst  thehr  bulbs, 

QuidoilTer  's  '  duty  free.' 

Bosioess  is  dead— all  liquids  are 

Solidified  stagnation: 
And  e*en  the  Hudson  KiTer  can*t 

Go  on  in  liquidation. 

*  The  water-fall 's  no  more  a  fkO, 

So  winterish  is  the  weather ; 
And  all  the  drops  are  dropping  up 
In  fh>zen  mist  together. 

'  My  wheels  hare  wheeled  into  line. 

As  one  vast  solid  oohimn ; 
And  all  my  toorha  are  bound  at  last 
In  one  stupendous  volume. 

*  The  race-way 's  run  its  final  race. 

The  wast^Pwcir  's  now  no  waste  wear : 
While  in  my  flume  the  anehor-ice 
Is  anchored  everywhere. 


'  Mv  colors  now  are  colorless — 

My  dydng^all  is  dead : 
And  though  I 'm  bothered  with  the 
.  My  nose  is  very  zed. 


< My  boUer '8  quit  of  aU  itsbdls, 
The  fireman's  nose  is  froaen : 
And  my  hot-water  pails  have  kicked 
The  Ducket  by  the  doien. 

'  My  old  Nbn's  stove  is  not  a  atove, 

it 's  just  a  ventilator ; 
And  my  new  ^te  has  proved  to  be 
A  great  refrigerator. 

*  The  watchman's  fires  all  'end  in  smoke': 

£v€D  daylight  is  ice-bound : 
For  the  stodow  of  the  chimney-stack 
la  fnma  to  the  ground. 

'  T  is  thus  obtuBiL  we  Ire  left,  dear  Kxicx, 
Opaque,  doll,  ufdess,  stolid: 

No  breath  of  life  —  no  genial  warmth  — 
In  fiicty  I 'm /roMft  woc^  / 


Ihismakesia<allof  ashiTer.'  -  -  -  ^  Wol/m^i  Sooit' la  ih»  ttOa  U 
a  new  work  by  our  beloved  and  hon<»red  Amedcan  author,  Wabbdhrok 
IitviMo,  a  name  renowned  Aroughout  &e  dviliEed  world.  PunIAJ^  the 
liberal  and  popular  publisher^  has  produced  the  ▼elume  in  his  usual  ezoal- 
lent  style.  Ita  contents  consist  entirely  of  ^Ths  Orayon  Papef%^  aA 
of  which  were  wiitten  for,  and  publiahed  in,  the  Knigkibbocijuk  ;  not  in 
'urioufl  periodicals,'  aa  tiie  *2W5um  '  states,  for  He  Isting  has  never  been 
aoontributor  to  any  Ameriean  periodical  save  our  own.  Small  need  is 
ttMve  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  this  new  'Sketch-Book '  of  Qsomnr 
Oaavvir.    It  will  be  read  by  thniMMMids  npon  thouaand^^  and  every  reader 
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wjU  be  an  adyertiienMnt  of  its  exceUeoce.  What  a  style  is  hit  I  How  quiet 
and  rich  his  humor,  how  life-like  his  dlescriptioiis,  how  touching  and  tender 
hjs  pathosi  His  equal  has  nerer  existed  since  Goldsihth.  We  confess  to 
a  fV8tfr«ii6«fi>r  bis  great  genius;  while  to  know  tA^fTMm  is  only  to  add  to  the 
feeling  with  which  you  regard  tiie  author.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
beafrequent  and  oordial^'Weloomed  guest  at '  Wolfert's  Boost ' ;  to  walk 
through  its  grounds  with  its  entertaining  and  instructive  proprietor;  to  ride 
Arough  the  wiiard  region  of  Sleepy  HoUow  with  its  histociaa ;  to  see  the 
bobolink  'rising  and  sinking  with  the  breeze'  fron  a  muUen-top  in  the 
n>eadow ;  to  see  the  squirrel  scampering  along  the  fenoc^  waving  his  tail 
OTer  his  back  like  ♦  flag,  in  token  of  weloovae ;  to  sleep  in  the  ghost-room 
of  the  Roosti  haoiited  l^y  the  spirit  of  tho  poor  lady  wha  '  died  of  love  and 
green  apples  *;  and  the  memoiy  of  these  things  we  dierish  with  a  miser^s 
care.  Beibre  us  hangs  a  faithlol  picture  in  oU  of  Wdfert's  Boost,  by  Uar- 
TBTy  who  '  bettered '  it  into  *'  Sunnyside,'. which  itself  stands  in  a  direet  line 
opposite  to  us,  aecosa  the  TappaAn-2^  Long  may  its  piq;^rietor,  mhom. 
we  are  proud  and  hsf^  to  call  our  firi^Qd,  render  it  a  '  Mecc^  of  the 
minid  I !  •  -  -  A  Svbpat  journal,  a  week  or  two  ago^  speaking  of  the 
perfonnanoefr  of  some  now  aetor,  whose  name  has  escaped  us,  says :  *  His 
motitms  axid  his  v<^  reminded  us  of  the  immortal  Sbalis.'  We  never 
hear  this  name  mentioned  without  bursting  into  an  invohmiary  kmgh, 
Bost<»i  is  fond  of  jokes,  but  this  was  one  of  the  very  richest  evte  oonoected  in 
thatdty.  Shaubb  was  a  half-witted,  w^^ainly  oub,  with  a  tolerably  good 
m^aory  for  the  aoquisitton  of  his  '  parts,'  and  he  was  persuaded  by  some 
wags  to  go  upon  the  stage.  Icbabod  Oslasb  was  a  Oount  D'OsaiT  in  eom- 
periaon  with  hisfigure.  His  kgs  w«re  longand  crooked,  his  gait  indeserHh 
able:  he  had  a  retreating  forehead  and  chin,  and  the  most  meaningless,  lack- 
lustre eyes  we  ever  saw,  on  the  stage  or  off  it  He  was  the  butt  of  Boston 
for  nearly  two  weeks,  Ailing  the  Tremont  Theatre,  by  his  persoaatiim  of  Uie 
crook-backed  'BiO£Ubd  the  Third,'  to  repletion,  night  after  nighi  Never 
was  91^  obstreperous  km^er  and  appknse  ever  heard  within  its  walls! 
There  was  a  wreath  thrown  to  him  one  ni^  from  thtf  galloy  that  would 
hare  been  a  traasure.  to  a  greui-grocer.  It  was  made  upon  a  hay-band, 
wound  round  a  stiff  hoop^  about  three  foot  in  diameter,  and  was  c(»npo8ed 
of  large  caibbages,  wMte  and  red,  long  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  mammoth  p<>> 
taftees,  and  red  pqppers—- all  very  handsomely  eonteasted.  If  the  wreath  had 
hithim,  it  wonldhave  crushed  hhn  to  thestagel  We  saw  it  afterward,  when 
tho  great  actor  came  to  ftdfll  a  New*Yoik  engagement,  in  the  oflke  of  the 
Afltor-Hottte;  and  it  was  a  most  ^tddYe  adverlisenient  for  him.  Before 
coaainghitiber,  he  took  <a  bonfit'  in  Boston.  The  house  was  crowded  in 
evwy  part  A  'senrioe  of  plate,'  (made  of  sbeet-iroo,)  was  to  be  preasnted 
tokimk,  after  the  pttrformanoes,  l^  a- committee,  of  which  Gdonel  OsuesMs, 
of  ihe  Boston  ^JCarmnff  Po%t^'  was  chairman,  and  who  was  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation in  the  uniform  <tf  an  <dd  oonthientaUtf ;  bathe  backed  out,  and  a 
sttetitote  was  olytnined.  Shaxas  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  not  far 
froitt  the  foi^li^ats,hahfing  at  antt'- length  the  'massive  serrieai' bowing, 
and  trying  to  Mk  his  gadHude,  wism  down  from  above  came  fk9%  or  ox  , 
paper-bags,  full  of  flour,  which  covered  him  all  over,  leaving  him  « as  white  l}^ 
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asa  miller!'  But  there  he  stood,  bowing  tintil  the  cortBUi  ItdL  One  ter- 
riblj  gtormj  night  in  March,  we  walked  a  mile  to  hear  Shaub  play  RnaLua^ 
atthe  National  Theatre.  >9tM^  a  performance  I  Pen  cannot  depict  it  I  His 
stage^walk !  -^  who  that  ever  saw  it  can  ever  forget  it?  Snch  gestures,  sncii 
ooiernn  gestures,  of  limbs  and  features,  except  in  a  monkej,  we  never  saw 
before.  He  was  encored  in  the  death-fight  with  Bichmomd  six  times,  until 
tired  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer.  He  was  killed  in  a  different  posttioii 
every  time,  and  *  died  all  over  the  stage ! '  What  a  death-gurg^e  was  hisl 
Oh!  it  was  tw»  rich!  We  laughed  ontil  we  were  too  hoarse  to  make  lang^- 
ter  vocal ;  and  one  old  theatre-goer  and  good  theatrical  critic  in  the  pit,  vHio 
was  nearer  to  the  *  workings'  of  that  matchless  &ce,  actually  foil  firom  his 
seat  in  a  spasm  of  cachinnation.  *  Immortal  Shales  1 '  '  Tes,  indeed: '  we 
would  go  forther  this  night  to  see  his  comical  tragedy,  than  any  live  oome- 
dian  we  ever  saw,  except '  poor  Powbb,'  or  Habbt  Pijlcq>b.  He  was  Hie- 
rally  *  himself  alone '  —  ths  Shales  I  -  -  -  Judgb  Hebman  Khxcckbbockbk 
rec^tly  departed  this  lifo  at  Sdiaghticoke,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Knickbbbogkeb,  of  Schaghtioo^e,  and  grand-scm  ci 
Colonel  John  Knickbrbookbb,  of  tiie  French  and  Revolutionary  wars.  He 
commenced  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  at  an  early  age,  and  immefi- 
ately  took  a  prominent  portion,  not  only  in  his  profession,  but  as  a  pofi- 
tidan,  for  which  he  was  well  suited.  Being  a  man  of  decided  view8|  great 
wealth,  and  strong  personal  influence,  he  was  soon  chosen  to  fill  important 
offices,  and  when  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  was  elected  to  Congresa  Axxr- 
ing  President  Madison's  admmistration.  He  was  subsequentiy  Judge  of  tbe 
County  of  Rensselaer,  until  the  infinnities  of  age  forced  him  to  retire  ftam 
public  lifo.  In  social  life  he  was  preeminentiy  distinguished.  With  man- 
ners of  unaffected  dignity  and  suavity,  dispensing  the  most  genial  hospital- 
ity, and  'foil  of  humor  as  he  could  hold,'  he  wis  the  honored  fovorite  of  afl 
who  knew  him.  We  have  often  heard  Mr.  WASHDfQTON  Ibvimg  speak  of  him 
with  the  utmost  respect  He  was  the  historian  DsmRioH's  brother,  the  con 
gress-man,  who  *  received  his  numerous  fiiends  with  open  arms,  and  treated 
them  with  wonderftd  loving-kindness.'  Mr.  KmaaRBOCxssL  called  last  sum- 
mer, when  he  was  in  town  and  we  were  out,  to  see  us,  *  and  have  a  chat  wHh 
his  name-sake,'  whose  Magazine  he  had  read  for  so  many  years.  Qxeatly 
did  we  regret  our  absence,  for  we  had  often  thought  of  vi^ting  Sdiaghli- 
coke  expressly  to  meet  him.  He  left  with  the  publisher,  for  our  examina- 
tion, daguerreotypes  from  two  pictures  of  his  fother  and  mother — noble 
Rpedmens  of  a  noble  race.  *  With  Mr.  Kniokxbbookbb,'  says  a  Troy  con- 
temporary, 'has  passed  away  nearly  the  last  representative  of  his  dam,  tibe 
old  Dutch  gentleman,  whose  memory,  long  after  their  phu»s  shall  have  been 
filled,  and  th^  language  remembered  no  more^  will  live  green  among  tibe 
lovers  of  hoq>itality  and  humor.'  -  -  -  Is  it  not  a  solemn  ikung  to 
awake  out  of  sleep  in  the  moming-watdi,  and  see,  far  up  in  the  cold,  decf) 
winter  sky,  the  pure  stars  burning  on  and  on  for  everl  They  have  a  nav 
signification  to  us,  since  we  saw  some  of  the  planets,  in  a  bright  mid-day,  at 
the  Observatoryat  Washington,  sailing  along  the  'fields'  of  the  Great  I^ 
scope.    Of  how  littie  worth  seem  tha  ambitions,  the  struggles  of  *thia  our 
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mortal  life,'  »s  vre  look  at  the  erer-burning  orbs  of  night  t  How  come  back 
ttpon  us  the  memories  of  the  loyed  and  lost  I  How  deep  is  our  conscious- 
neis  of  the  might  of  that  Power  who  alone  *  spreadeth  out  the  Heavens  I ' 
Who  can  look  out  at  the  morning-stars  in  a  clear  winter  sky  and  not  feel  his 
Httleness,  his  atter  dependence  upon  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  who, 
amidst  his  magnificent  creations  cares  for  a  poor  humble  life?  Call  it  a 
*  sentiment  of  religion,'  if  indeed  it  be  merely  such ;  but  something  akin  to  a 
deep  reh^ouafeeling  must  be  the  companion  of  such  thoughts.  Sorrow  for 
past  misdeeds  and  neglect  of  opportunities  fbr  good,  will  reach  the  heart  at 
such  a  time ;  and  you  will  exclaim,  in  the  yerse  quoted  in  our  last  : 

'  Taics  m&  Almighty  Fatrkb,  how  to  die ; 
Qiw  me  ike  pcwhword  to  etemiiy : 
"WbereiD  I  nave  oflTended,  oh !  forgiTe ! 
While  j-et  I'm  U/vinff,  teach  me  A^  to  lire! 

In  the  words  of  good  Saint  Anselm,  it  is  in  your  heart  to  say,  '  Rsdbsksr  of 
the  world — Thou  who  hast  called  me  into  bdng  —  suffer  not  Tht  work  to 
poish.  Thou  who  hast  redeemed  me,  save^me  firom  condemnation.  Look 
upon  what  is  Tmsm  in  me — take  away  what  is  only  from  myself^  Receiye 
me  into  the  arms  of  Tht  compassion.  They  ace  wide  enough  to  embrace 
eyen  me.  Mercy,  0  Lord  I  mercy  for  me,  before  Thou  comest  to  judg- 
ment! '  -  -  -  We  heard  a  western  village  (or  city,  we  forget  which,  *  at  this 
present  writing,)  on  the  Mississippi,  praised  yery  highly  by  a  friend  the  other 
eyening,  for  the  singular  objects  of  curiosity  which  the  town  and  its  enyirons 
contained.  <  I  saw,'  said  he,  '  the  tree  on  which  six  gamblers  were  hung  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  There  was  a  '  hard  set '  out  looking  at  the  tree  when 
I  reached  it  It  was  coyered,  lower  limbs  and  all,  with  hand-bills.  One  was 
of  a  cock-fight,  which  was  to  take  place  that  night;  another  of  a  *  bull-dog 
match,'  that  afternoon ;  and  a  third  of  a  *  sparring-mill,'  that  was  to  come 
off  between  two  professors  of  the  '  manly  art  of  self-defence,'  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  !  I  noticed  at  the  tayem,  where  I  'put  up,'  a  glass-jar  on  a 
shelf  oyer  the  fire-plaoe,  which  contained  what  I  took,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
be  a  couple  of  pieces  of  preseryed  lemon  or  orange-peeL  '  What  is  that  in 
thai  jar,  landlord? '  I  adced.  'A  couple  of  ewrs  that  were  cut  off  in  this 
yeiy  room,  by  two  cowardly  rascals,  more  than  a  year  ago ;  and  there  they 
shall  stay  till  the  scoundrels  see  'em.  They  can't  disguise  themaelyea  so 
thai  I  would  n't  know  'em,  if  they  was  eyer  to  come  in  here  and  once  look 
at  them  'ere  earsl '  This  was  some  years  ago,'  added  our  friend,  'and  I 
am  g^  to  hear  that  the  place  has  now  become  a  peaoeftil  and  orderly 
town.  It  n6«20(2  to  be,  badly  enough.'  -  -  -  Wb  haye  trayersed  the  noble 
Hudson,  along  the  line  of  the  Palisades,  '  many  a  time  and  oft : '  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  they  wore  their  leafy  crown ;  in  the  autunm,  when  broken  rain- 
bows were  scattered  along  their  giant  sides ;  in  earl^  wintw,  before  ice-timi^ 
when  thehr  cold  blue  barrier  was  reflected  in  water  as  cokl,  and  blue,  and 
0till ;  but  for  mingled  beauty  and  sublimity,  we  neyer  saw  any  thing  to  com- 
pare with  what  we  witnessed  the  other  ni^t,  coming  up  in  the  ^Jfew- 
JSdven^  Erie  Bail  road  steamer,  to  whose  *  performances '  we  haye  hereto^re 
briefly  adyertod.    When  we  arriyed  off  ForirLee,  we  *  hugged '  the  western  le 
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shore  for  the  only  dunnel  that  could  be  found ;  and  as  w%  stevncd  on,  < 
that  soon  ceased.  Still  on  we  went  Eaatward  and  to  the  north  the  icor 
field  was  unbroken.  The  moon,  hanging  right  OTer  the  tops  of  the  Pali^ 
sades,  at  their  highest  point,  shone  with  an  unwonted  brightness  upon  tkia 
fiur-stretching,  snow-coTered  ice  of  the  river ;  flashing  back  from  the  icicles 
on  their  gray  walls  the  light  of  a  thousand  diamonds.  It  was  grand  I  But 
more  sublime  than  all  was  one  effect,  which  elicited  the  'enthusiastic 
applause '  of  all  who  saw  it  As  the  powerful  steamer,  with  her  barges  *  ou 
a  hawser*  behind  her,  mounted  the  wide  white  ice-field  before  her,  witk  a 
crashing,  grinding  noise,  that '  must  be  heard^  to  be  appreciated,'  the  ice 
would  part  into  long  Eig-zag  cracks,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  It  was 
imtcmtaneous  black  lightning  in  that  dear  mooorlig^  I  The  rirer  under- 
neath the  snow-corered  Aeet  was  still  and  smooth  as  Iglass,  and  blacker 
than  a  black  cat  in  a  dark  cellar,  seen  by  a  blind  nigger,  on  a  dark  ni§^t ! 
The  flashes  from  the  water 

*  dispensed  a  ray 


Of  darkneis  like  the  light  of  Day 
AJodAlkxns  over  all  I ' 

The  stars  that  it  reflected,  as  the  crevasse  widened,  looked  Uke  gems  upon 
the  black  yelyet  robe  of  Night  !  Above  all,  high  sailed  the  clear  cold  mo<m, 
and  towered  the  lofty  PaHsades.  But  'it's  no  use  talking:'  we  couldn't 
describe  it  in  a  twelve-month.  -  -  -  In  a  review  in  a  late  number  of 
'  T7i6  Churchman '  —  whose  fiur  type,  white  paper,  and  beautiM  head,  it  is 
alwa3rs  a  pleasure  to  see^  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
aflbrded  by  its  perusal  —  the  following  anecdote  is  quoted  of  '  the  Senior 
Rtland,'  a  distinguished  dissenting  clergyman  of  a  former  time  in  Bog- 
land: 

*  Hb  took  his  place  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Surrey  Chapel,  and  preached  a  most  strik- 
ing sermon  firom  Daniel's  woras  to  Bblshazzab:  'Bui  the  God  in  whose  hands  Hij 
breadi  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  wajs.  hast  thou  not  gloriOed.'  After  an  intarodoctioii, 
giying  some  account  of  Bblshazzab,  he  impatiently  and  abruptly  broke  off  bv  saying : 
'Bnt you  cannot  suppose  that  f  am  g^ingto  preach  a  wholeJ!ermon  on  suoi  ad — d 
rascal  as  this ;  *  and  thea  stated  ^at  he  should  bring  home  the  ohai)(;e  in  tiie  text  agionst 
every  individual  in  the  place,  in  four  grand  instances.' 

The  reviewer  remarics  upon  this :  '  A  sia^ar  piece  of  profiimity  has  beee 
related  of  a  bold  and  p<^mlar  dergyman  of  our  own  country.'  Tim  allBste 
is  doubtless  to  the  Rev.  Hsnrt  Wasd  Bbbghxr,  who  is  oMeged  to  have 
entered  his  pulpit  one  very  hot  Sun^  morning,  and  taking  out  his  wl^e 
handicerchief,  and  wipbg hfe Ibrehead,  exclaimed,  *Itisd — dhoti' which 
he  repeated,  adding:  <Sach  were  the  proflme  words  which  I  heard  otlired 
this  morning  in  the  very  vestibule  of  this  churob,  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
the  Mom  High  t '  and  which  he  proceeded  to  draounce.  We  say  this  km- 
guage  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Bbbchbb,  but  we  don't  believe  he  erer 
uttered  it,  or  any  thbg  Uke  it;  and  yet  we  have  been  authoritatively  tdd, 
and  hundreds  doubtless  believe  it,  that  he  did  make  use  of  tiiis  kngui^ 
Of  the  English  ^specimen,' '  The  Clmrchman^  says:  'It  is  not  to  be  justi- 
fied ;  but  JAt  would  not  have  recorded  it,  if  with  RoBSSrr  Hall  he  had  not  a 
smcere  respect  for  the  preacher's  character,  notwi&standhig  his  outre  uttcr^ 
anees.    Even  grim  Johk  Kbwton,  it  appears,  was  not  averse  to  these  (fiver* 
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ionB.'  Bad  '  pnlpit^exerdBeB,'  we  think.  -  -  -  Wb  obseiTeiiian  Irish  joom^ 
a  jety  ooacse  denuneiation  of  what  Btrock  us  as  a  refreshing  incident  in  the 
war  in  the  Orynea  It  seems  that  Lord  Dunkblun,  a  son  of  Lord  Olaxsi- 
OABPB,  a  joong  liei^enant  in  the  British  armj,  was  taken  prisoner  hj  the 
BoflsiaiiB,  oonrteously  and  kindly  treated  by  Prince  Bolgobouki,  tke  Bii»- 
8isa  Minister  of  War,  and  sabseqnently,  at  the  Pbdicb's  instance,  libesatad 
by  ocder  of  the  EicFBBoa  Lord  CLAjntiCABDB  and  his  son  Lord  DuNKXLUir 
ia  two  weU-eiq^Hressed  letters  conveyed  tiidr  thanks  for  the  kindness  they  had 
leeeired,  and  for  this  are  denounced  in  the  Irish  jonmal  io  which  we  have 
aUuded,  as  'toadies '  and  *  hounds.'  There  is  a  smack  of  antirSucon  in  these 
^parions  words '  of  the  Celtic  editor.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  a 
oircvnstance  connected  with  Prince  DoxiOobouki,  ree(vded  at  the  time  in 
tkase  pafea  He  was  residing  at  that  period,  in  an  official  capacity,  at  dan- 
staatiaople,  where  he  wis  highly  esteemed  £or  his  urbanity,  fine  Uterary 
aooomplishiittents,  and  goodness  of  heart  We  had  the  pleasnre  io  fiarwafd 
him,  at  his  earnest  desire,  through  our  friend  and  oorrespondent,  Ifr.  Baawji, 
the  American  dragoman  at  the  Porte,  letters  from  Hhe  great  and  good 
WAsmNOTON,'  (an  admirable  letter,  in  perfect  preservation,  written  by  the 
Patbb  pATRLfl  to  Mi^or  Tallxadob,  &ther  of  omr  biend.  Recorder  Tall- 
XADQB,)  and  another  from  *  that  illustrious  American  author,  Ooopbr,  the 
great  novelist*  Mr.  Ooopbb  wrote  directly  to  the  Pbincb,  mentioning  the 
high  regard  he  entertidned  fbr  members  <^  his  fiunily,  whom  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  when  in  Paris,  among  them,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
Princess  Galttzin.  Mr.  Coopbr  ftimished  us  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  Prince,  which,  with  WAsmNoroM's  letter,  and  we  believe  the  Pbingb's 
reply  to  Mr.  Coopbr,  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  Prince  Dolgoroukt  was  a  warm  friend  to  America  and  Ameri- 
cana This  he  very  frequently  manifested.  ...  *  Never  hure  a  house/ 
says  the  '  Daily  TimeSy  *  next  to  your  landlord,  or  on  the  same  block.'  The 
editor  thinks  it  would  revive  the  'inquisition'  —  into  your  domestic  house- 
keeping. Pshaw  f  we  lived  next  door  to  our  last  landlord  for  eight  years, 
and  the  most  unkind  thing  he  ever  did  to  us  in  the  world  was  to  send  us 
half  his  ducks  every  time  he  went  off  fbr  a  wed£  fbr  *  red-heads '  and  '  can- 
vass-backs.'  But  who  ever  knew  a  true  sportsman  who  was  n't  '  the  right 
land  of  a  man  ? '  Echo,  (not  hearing  the  question  exactly,)  answers,  *  No- 
body.' ...  Wb  learn  that  Jambs  Russell  Lowell,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  eminently  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  humorous  satirist,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and  Belles- 
Lettres  at  Harvard  Universiiy,  in  place  of  Professor  Longfellow,  who  some 
months  since  resi^ied  the  office  which  he  had  so  ably  filled.  A  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  an  '  illustrious  predecessor.'  .  .  -  Wb  cannot  help  present- 
ing —  for  we  have  just  been  witnessing  its  almost  exact  counterpart — Brt- 
AWi^s  ^Smw  Shower '  in  these  pages.  There  was  a  vwy  natural  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  ^Kniokerhoeher  Gallery '  in  relation  to> 
noticing  the  contents  of  the  work  at  all  in  a  Magazine  for  whose  Edttob  the 
noUe  ^TeetimoniaL*  was  devised  and  perfected :  a  sound  decision,  and  cha^ 
racterifitic  of  the  disinterestedness  and  good  taste  whioh  marked  the  incop* 
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lion  And  progress  of  the  work,  under  their  sole  and  entbe  direction^  finom 
first  to  last  But  to-day,  oyer  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Tappa&n-Zee,  a  wide, 
dlent  sheet  of  water,  more  like  a  lake  than  a  river,  and  without  drift-ioe  at 
the  time,  there  spread  a  canopy  of  dark-opaque  clouds,  without  wind,  the 
air  until  then  haying  been  delightfully  mild  for  the  season :  presently,  (by 
'parity  of  similitude,')  like  a  feyer-patient  suddenly  bursting  into  a  health- 
ful perspiration, '  firosty  Naturb  '  gaye  way  to  a  burst  of  snow-tean.  How 
adtly,  how  beautifully  they  fell,  in  thick,  feathery  flakes,  on  all  that  broad 
expanse  I  In  a  little  while  the  *  snow-shower '  gradually  ceased ;  the  watery- 
kK>king  doud  b^an  to  sweep  onward  oyer  Long-Island  Sound ;  the  '  Hook- 
Mountain  '  dominating  oyer  Hayerstraw  Bay, '  terrible  in  shadow,'  rose  grim- 
blue  on  the  north ;  while  afar  on  the  hills  that  rise  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Croton,  '  a  sun-beam  fell  from  the  opening  skies,'  and,  broadening  on  the 
jandso^  for  a  little,  suddenly  contracted  to  a  focus,  in  which  shone  like  a 
gem  the  bright  and  hospitable  '  Manor  House '  of  tliat  ilk,  toward  wbidi 
we  sent  a  blessing  on  a  day-beam  of  purest  light : 

BT     WIX.Z.IAM     CUX.X.SW     BRTAXV. 

Stakd  here  bj  my  side  and  taihf  I  pray, 

On  the  lake  below  thy  ffeoUe  eyes : 
The  clouds  hanr  oTer  it,  heayy  and  gray, 

And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies ; 
And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 
In  warering  flakes  begins  to  flow ; 
Flake  after  flake. 
They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a  lirinff  swarm  they  oome 
From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty  veil. 

Some  hover  awhile  in  air.  and  some 
Rush  prone  from  the  aky  like  summer  hail. 

All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settUnff  slow, 

Meet  ana  are  still  in  the  depth  below ; 
Flake  after  flak& 

Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

flerc  delicate  snow-stars,  out  of  the  cloud 

Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play^ 
Like  spanffles  (&opped  from  the  glistenmg  crowd 

That  whiten  by  night  the  milky  way ; 
There  broader  and  burlier  masses  ML; 
The  sullen  water  buries  them  all ; 
Flake  after  flake, 
All  drowned  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  they  glide   - 
Prom  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray, 

Are  joined  in  their  fall,  and,  side  by  side. 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way ; 

As  friend  with  niend,  or  husband  with  wue 

Hakes  hand  in  hand  the  passa^n  of  life: 
Each  mated  flake 

Soon  smks  in  the  dai^  and  silent  lake. 

Lo !  while  we  are  gazing,  in  swifter  haste 
Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white. 

As,  myriads  by  myriads  madly  chued. 
They  fling  theniselTes  from  their  shadowy^iehJL     T 
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The  fair  fnil  creatures  of  middle  iky, 

What  speed  ther  make  with  their  flTaye  ao  niirh : 

Flake  after  flake,  ^ 

To  lie  in  the  daric  and  silent  lake! 

I  see  in  thjr  gentle  ejes  a  tear ; 

They  torn  to  me  in  sorrowftil  thought : 
Thod  thinkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear. 

Who  were  for  a  time  and  now  are  not ; 
Like  these  fair  children  of  dond  and  frost, 
They  glisten  a  moment,  and  then  are  lost, 

Fkke  after  flake, 
AH  lost  in  the  dark  and  silent  kke. 

Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  diride ; 

A  gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies ; 
And  mr  away,  on  the  mountain  side, 

A  sunbeam  falls  from  the  opening  skies. 
But  the  hurrying  host  that  flew  beureen 
The  cloud  and  the  water  no  more  is  seen ; 

Flake  after  flake. 
At  rest  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake.  • 

It  is  not  alone  the  fSuthM  and  beautiful  picture  of  nature  that  is  heare 
preBented  which  will  win  the  admiration  of  the  reader :  the  great  monX  lesson 
which  it  imparts,  of  the  passing  away  of  this  frail  and  fleeting  Hfe,  is  a  predmi- 
nent  feature.  -  -  -  Wb  saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  John  W.  Francis,  Jb., 
the  eldest  son  of  our  eminent  and  venerable  feUow-dtizen,  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis,  died  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  of  lyphus  ferer,  the  result  of 
extreme  devotion  to  medical  studies  and  attendance  upon  the  poor.  He  was 
a  youth  of  rare  promise  and  great  accomplishments.  His  frmeral  serrices 
took  place  at  St  Thomas'  Church,  where  a  very  large  and  distinguished 
assemblage  was  present.  The  prayers  were  read  in  a  most  impressive  man 
ner  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  an  old  personal  friend  of  the  fiunily,  an  appro 
priate  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  the  remains  were  deposited  in  a  tomb  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Greenwood  Cemetery.  "We  clipped  from  *  The  Tribune 
a  very  feeling  and  beautiful  elegiac  tribute  to  the  hunented  deceased,  by 
H.  T.  Tugkerman,  Esq.,  for  insertion  in  the  Knickerbocker,  but  our  '  deferred 
matter,'  with  an  enlarged  correspondence,  excludes  it  ftt>m  our  pages. 


'Db.  Frid.  Bbowit  sent  me  a  fish^ 
Big  one — when  boiled,  excellent  dish.' 

So  ^gs  our  friend  Cozzbns,  fit>m  Number  Eighty-five  Chambers-street, 
over  a  magnificent  Bass  sent  him,  and  of  which  we  had  a  goodly  piece ;  as 
toothsome  and  satisfying  to  a  carnal  palate  as  may  well  be  imagined.  The 
Doctor  paid  us  a  visit  a  week  since,  and  we  had  a  hearty  shake  of  his  good 
right  piscaix>iial  hand.  Well  do  we  remember,  in  one  of  our  two  earthly 
visits  to  Boston^  his  saloon  of  pharmacy  at  the  corner  of  State  (the  Boston 
'  Wall-street ' )  and  Washington,  (the  Boston  *  Broadway.' )  There  cool  ice 
water  bubbles  up  fix)m  the  stone  soda-fountain  momently,  and  the  refreshing 
drink  injures  one  like  a  draught  from  the  mystic  spring  of  Egeria,  and 
there  also  the  wits  and  earned  men  of  Boston  '  most  do  congregate.'  There 
also  you  wiU  see,  with  a  face  of  imperturbable  good  nature,  our  friend, 
WiTHiNGTON,  (otherwise  our « G.  W.  W.*)  Long  may  they  wave  —  aU  of  them/^  l^ 
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A  ORACRFUL  ftnd  fcndfcd  little  conceit  is  *Oupid  in  tke  North,'  which  we 
reoeiye  from  an  eTer-weloome  oorregpondent  in  Quebec,  who  aocompanitf 
it  with  a  yeiy pretty  iUastmtion  of  the  salgeet  of  his  rerae: 


<<hnn  boundless  plains  of  snow, 

Froien  streun  and  icr  Iske^ 
Winglefls,  and  without  his  bow, 

"Wnere  does  Lon  his  swift  way  take  f 
Where,  ohl  where  does  Cupid  tp. 
Wingless,  and  without  bis  bow? 

'Maiden,  I  hare  lost  mj  wings, 

And  my  bow  is  all  uabeni; 
Jot  to  me  no  floweret  brings 

All  the  weary  time  of  Lent ; 
And  I  'm  hastening  to  the  shrine 
Of  the  good  Saint  VALKNTiKi. 

'  Speeding  on  my  snow-shoes  light, 

Soon  1*11  find  my  foot-steps  there, 

And  the  Saint,  from  mom  till  nifl^ht, 

Bold  1 11  plj  with  urgent  prajer : 

Change,  oh  I  change  jour  festal  day 

To  the  first  of  flowery  May ! ' 

This  wto  too  late  for  *  Loyere'-Day.'  -  -  -  "We  heard  from  a  friend  this 
evening  a  bit  of  *  consolation  *  tendered  to  a  culprit  who  had  been  finmd 
guilty  of  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law,  which  struck  us  as  about  the 
most  impotent  and  indefinite  that  could  well  be  offered  him.  He  had  just 
been  conyicted  of  wilful  murder ;  and  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
ailvance  against  his  immediate  sentence  to  death,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  in  incoherent,  agonizmg  words,  besought  the  mercy  of  the  cout 
The  sympathy  of  all  present,  including  the  court,  was  excited  by  his  anguish ; 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  notwithstanding,  at  an  early  day  named. 
While  he  was  exhibiting  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  grie^  his  ooumtl  also  begui 
to  woep ;  and  putting  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said :  '  Beai  up,  my  dear 
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Mow,  b«ar  up  I  They 'y«  senlenced  you  to  be  hmig,  to  be  sore,  tod  you  *11 
behuog,wi&outdoubt;  btttif  ii>f/2^<^«09n^i2(iy  lA^^eA-Mw/'  How 
the  coungel  arrived  at  this  inferenoe,  or  wh«t  there  was  in  it  eBpedally 
cheering  to  the  prisoner,  did  &*t  exactly  appear,  to  the  satialaction  of  our 
friend ;  but  vague  as  it  was,  it  dried  the  murderer's  tears,  and  he  was  removed 
to  his  cell  in  a  comparatively  cahn  state  I  -  -  *-  Ail  the  matter  fbr  the 
Enickbbbookxb  is  in  the  printer^s  hands  by  the  twelfth  of  every  month. 
Each  number  is  stereotyped ;  and  so  great  is  the  accession  to  our  subscrip- 
tion-list, (m<ve  than  fifteen  hundred  names  having  been  added  since  our 
last,)  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  reprint  both  our  January  and  February 
.  Bumbers.  By  a  mistake  in  page-counting,  our  ^Eecord  of  New  PubUcations^^ 
in  type,  must  be  omitted  until  our  next  The  list  is  as  follows :  *Art,  Scenery, 
and  Philosophy  in  ]^urope,  by  the  late  Horacb  Binnst  Wallace  ; '  Gilfil- 
LAM'sThurd  Gallery  of  PortraSts;  Qbeblkt*s  *  Whig  Almanac;'  'Censoria 
lictoria,  or  What  I  think  of  Tott ; '  *  Fanny  Gray,' for  children ;  Complete 
Poetical  Works  of  Wobdswobth,  Collins,  Geay,  Goldsmith,  and  Keats  ; 
WiKOFF*s  Courtship,  and  its  Consequences ;  '  The  Albion '  Weekly  Journal, 
and  its  superb  Engraving  of  Niagara ;  '  The  Musical  Gazette ; '  Cobnell's 
Improved  Geography ;  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger ; '  Abb6it's  Life  of 
Napoleon  ;  <  M^rima  of  Washinoton  ; ' '  Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity ; '  '  Lifb 
and  Beauties  of  Fanny  Febn  ;  *  (see  advertisement  of  the  same  in  the  pre- 
sent number ;)  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge ;  Lecture 
by  J.  Howard  Wainwright,  Esq. ;  Professor  Babhabd's  Report  on  Collegiate 
Education ;  Virginia  *  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'  etc.  -  -  -  A  Con- 
HEcncuT  'sufferer,'  *  whose  name  shall  be  nameless,'  thus  advertises  his  run- 
away-wife : 

'  JuuA,  mv  wile,  has  flirotm  qcdt*  rade, 

She  has  left  me  in  aloneflome  mood: 

She  hu  left  mj  board, 

She  has  took  my  bed, 

She  has  gare  away  m j  meat  and  bread ; 

She  has  left  me  in  spite  of  ftiends  and  ehnreh ; 

She  baa  carried  with  her  an  my  sUrta  I 

Kow,  ye  who  read  this  paper, 

Since  she  cut  this  reckless  caper, 

I  wiU  Boi  pay  one  single  fraetion 

For  any  debts  of  her  contiactioo.' 

That  ^s  right:  stand  on  yout  dignity,  till  she  sends  you  back  at  least  ofM 
shirt  This  is  no  weather  fbr  such  tantrums.  -  -  -  Thi  following  is  <me  of 
our  'omissions*  fVom  the  last '  Qossip ' :  but  it  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  In  refbrence  to  the  first  stanza  quoted,  our  Boston 
fi^end,  fjTom  whom  we  derive  the  poem,  says,  (inter  no$  .*)  <  Heterodox  for  th€$e 
days,  but  keenly  suggestive  in  mose  days,  of  Kew-Tear*s  Eve  and  its  oon- 
ootnitant  bowl  of  punch:  none  of  your  'New-England,'  but  ''golden 
Jamaica.'  Gbsgow,  especially,  'long  time  ago,*  (I  know  not  how  it  maybe 
now —  'reformed'  and  improved,  I  dare  say,)  was  ikmed  for  its  rum-punch. 
The  poet  sung  m  the  ihmily  and  social  cirde,  in  genial  yet  not  unthoughtfol 
mood.*  But  hear  him,  'introductorily ':  'Thirty  years  ago,  'DKLTVin 
BiiACKWooD,  poured  forth  the  verses  which  ensue.  Are  they  not,  in  their, 
apostrophe  to  the  'loved  and  lost,'  singularly  q>proprlate  to  this  year  of  ot^^^ 
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LoBi  '54^  this  amvui  miroHlu  of  disasten  and  war  t   And  how  many  tiiare 
be  wbo  may  rtad  them  only  with  glistening  ejea  and  beating  hearts 

'  Fabi  thee  well !  thou  (Twenty)  Fifty-four  I 

The  latest  of  thj  cugrs  are  oome. 
Fair  water  in  the  china  pour. 

And  add  the  golden  rum : 
Nor  wanting  be  the  fragrant  lime, 

Nor  8now*white  lumps  of  sugar  dear; 
So^as  we  triumph  o^er  Time, 

we  'U  hail  the  coming  year! 

*  But  where  are  they,  the  lored,  the  lost  f 

Oh  I  where  are  they,  the  young,  the  glad  7 
On  life's  rude  ocean  tempest-tossed. 

Or  in  the  ohurch-yara  bed ! 
Closed  are  the  eyes  that  sparided  bright: 

The  hearts  are  stilI#d-|b^u]^noe  dre 
That  might  hare  throDUea  with  (kirs  i 

To  hau  the  coming  year  t 

'  Alas!  alas  I  why  should  we  mourn 

O'er  mellow  pleasures  that  hare  been  ? 
Could  sorrowing  bid  the  past  ret^im, 

Or  bring  the  ranished  scene ; 
Could  sighs  restore  whom  we  deplore, 

The  foreign  far  should  now  be  nere : 
Their  roiccs  join  with  thine  and  mine^ 

To  hail  the  coming  year. 

Then  fiv  from  us  scowl  sullen  Care, 

And  as  the  stars  more  brilliant  seem, 
When  troBi  is  in  the  moonless  air, 

And  ice  upon  the  stream. 
So  let  us  cope,  with  buoyant  hope, 

Tea,  brare  all  ills  with  dauntless  cheer. 
And  trust  to  meet  in  fHendship  sweet 

For  many  a  coming  year ! ' 

Our  correspondent  will  accept  oor  thanks  for  his  favor.  -  -  -  To  oor  corre- 
spondent *0.  B./  who  asks  of  the  Edftor,  in  a  happily-expressed  note,  for 
some  of  the  mannscript-leayes  of  the  ^Knickerbocker  Qalltry^  we  r^ly,  that 
they  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Ommittee,  who  is  to  have 
them  bomid  in  a  rolame  for  preservation  in  his  splendid  library ;  all  but  one, 
which  we  claim  as  an  *  heir-loom '  —  Halleck's  beaatiful  *  Poetical  Epistle '  to 
the  writer  hereof  Not  a  line,  in  verse  or  prose,  contained  in  tiie  '  QaDery,' 
did  we  see  until  it  was  in  print  A  second  edition  of  the  work,  as  nuqr  be) 
seen  by  a  reference  to  a  page  of  the  cover  of  the  present  number,  is  now 
passing  through  the  press.  -  -  -  Is  our  old  friend  *the  Bjugadub' 
aware  that  ^A  Dutch  Paradise^^  quoted  in  a  bte  ^Sbrne  Journal '  as  from 
the  London  ^  Court  Journal^  was  written  by  Washington  Ib;ving  for  the 
Knickerbocker?  Fact,  * Koyal  George ' ;  and  so  please  state.  GfiorFRET 
Craton  is  not  improved,  even  by  *  Court '  favor.  -  -  -  <  Lots  '  of  Gosapry 
in  type,  which  must  'lie  over'  until  our  next  number.  The  subjoined  are 
among  the  'items : '  '  Max  Middletok^s  Story ;  *  Peasant  Babd^s  Epistle ; 
'Good Bits'  from  'Meister  Karl'  and  'N.  B.';  'Leila's  Letter  to  her  Mo- 
ther from  the  Georgia  Mountains ; '  Gossip  from  Alton,  (JIL) ;  A  Colored 
Art-Critic  at  Savannah ;  Two  Legal  and  Clerical  '  Bits '  from  *  Down-East ; ' 
Anecdote  of '  Old  Gen.  G.  H.  S. ; '  '  Juvemle  Gossip ; '  '  Owl-aub '  at  Erie, 
etc 
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CAPTAIN    DAVIS:    A    CALIFORNIAK    BALLAD. 


BT       rSBIXSlC       8.     COZZXKS. 


The  sources  of  the  following  ballad  aie  to  1)6  found  in  the  California 
papers  of  December,  1854.  It  appears  from  letters  published  in  the 
Mountain  Democrat  (extra)  and  the  Sacramento  Statesman,  (extra,) 
that  a  party  of  miners  were  encamped  near  Rocky-Canon,  a  deep  and 
almost  inaccessible,  uninhabited,  rocky  gorge,  near  Todd's  Valley ;  and  it 
happened  that  some  of  them  were  out  hunting  near  the  cafion,  in  which 
they  saw  '  three  men  quietly  following  the  trail  to  prospect  a  mine  of 
gold-bearing  quartz  in  the  vicinity.  Suddenly,  a  party  of  banditti 
sprang  out  of  a  thicket,  and  conmienced  firing  at  the  three  who  were 
prospecting.  James  McDonald,  of  Alabama,  was  killed  at  the  first 
shot  Dr.  Bolivar  A.  Sparks,  of  Missi^ppi,  fired  twice  at  the  rob- 
bers, and  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Captain  Jonathan  E.  Davis,  of 
South-Carolina,  then  drew  his  revolvers  and  commenced  shooting  at 
the  enemy  —  every  ball  forcing  its  victim  to  bite  the  dust.  He  was 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  white  hat,  and  from  his  being 
above  the  medium  height.  The  robbers  then  made  a  charge  upon  him 
with  their  knives  and  one  sabre.  Captain  Davis  stood  his  ground  firmly 
until  they  rushed  up  abreast  within  four  feet  of  him.  He  then  made  a 
spring  upon  them  with  a  large  Bowie-knife,  and  gave  three  of  them 
T^ounds  which  proved  fatal.'  Afterward  he  killed  all  the  rest,  and 
then  tore  up  his  shirt  to  bind  the  wounds  of  the  survivors.  The  party 
of  spectators  then  came  down.  It  seems  they  had  been  prevented 
joining  in  the  fight  from  a  senEe  of  etiquette :  as  the  letter  of  one 
party  expresses  it  —  *  Being  satisfied  that  they  were  all  strangers,  we 
hesitated  a  moment  before  we  ventured  to  go  down.'  When  they  got 
down,  they  found  eleven  men  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  some  others 
in  a  hopeless  condition.  They  then  formed  a  coroner's  jury,  and  held 
an  inquest  over  twelve  dead  bodies.  Captain  Davis  was  the  only  liv- 
ing person  left  in  the  Rocky-Canon.  One  letter  says :  *  Although  we 
counted  twenty-eight  bullet-holes  through  Captain  Davis'  hat  and  clothes, 
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(sevehteen  through  his  hat  and  eleveii  through  his  coat  and  shirt,)  he  re- 
ceived hut  two  very  slight  flesh-wounds.* 

The  hallad  was  written,  during  intervals  of  severe  occupation,  upon 
the  hacks  of  husiness-letters  and  scraps  of  cartridge-paper,  in  rail-road 
cars,  and  on  the  Hohoken  ferry-hoat.  This  will  he  obvious  to  the  skil- 
ful, upon  perusal.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  preserve,  in  the 
immortal  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  a  record  of  the  *  Battle  of  Eocky- 
OaQon,'  for  fear  the  story  might  be  lost  in  the  perishable  pages  of  the 
daily  press  : 

All  the  heroes  that  ever  were  born, 

Native  or  foreign,  bearded  or  shorn, 

From  the  days  of  Homer  to  Omar  Pasha, 

Who  mauled  and  maltreated  the  troops  of  the  Czab, 

And  drove  the  rowdy  Muscovite  back, 

Fin  and  Livonian,  Pole  and  Cossack, 

From  gray  Ladoga  to  green  Ukraine, 

And  other  parts  of  the  Russian  domain, 

With  an  intimation  exceedingly  plain, 

That  they  'd  better  cut!  and  not  come  again: 

All  the  heroes  of  olden  time 

Who  have  jingled  alike  in  armor  and  rhyme, 

Hercules,  HEcrbR,  Quintus  Curtids, 

PoMPET,  and  Pegasus-riding  Perseus, 

Brave  Bayard,  and  the  brave  Roland, 
Men  who  nev^  a  fight  turned  backs  on  ; 

Charles,  the  Swede,  and  the  Spartan  band, 
CoRiOLANDS,  and  General  Jackson, 

Richard  the  Third,  and  Marcus  Brutus, 

And  others,  whose  names  won't  rhyme  to  suit  us, 

Must  certainly  sink  in  the  dim  profound 

When  Captain  Davis'  story  gets  round. 

Know  ye  the  land  whero  the  smking  sun 
Sees  the  last  of  earth  when  the  day  is  done? 
Where  the  course  of  empire  is  sure  to  stop. 
And  the  play  conclude  with  the  fifth-act  drop  ?  * 
Where,  wonderfUl  spectacle  I  hand  in  hand 
The  oldest  and  youngest  nations  stand  ? 
Where  yellow  Asia,  withered  and  dry, 
Hears  Young  America,  sharp  and  spry, 
With  thumb  m  his  vest,  and  a  quizzicil  leer, 
Sing  out,  •  Old  Fogie,  come  over  here  1 ' 

Know  ye  the  land  of  mines  and  vines, 

Of  monstrous  turnips  and  giant  pines, 

Of  monstrous  profits  and  quick  declines, 

And  Rowland  and  Aspinwall's  steam-ship  lines  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  so  wondrous  fiiir  ? 

Fame  has  blown  on  his  golden  bugle, 
From  Battery-phwje  to  Union-square, 

Over  the  Park  and  down  McDougal  ; 
Hither,  and  thither,  and  everywhere, 

In  every  city  its  name  is  known  ; 
There  is  not  a  grizzly  Wall-street  bear 

That  does  not  shrink  when  the  blast  is  blown : 
There  Dives  sits  on  a  golden  throne, 

With  Lazarus  holding  his  shield  before, 
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Charged  with  a  heart  of  auriferous  stoue, 
And  a  pick-axe  and  spade  on  a  field  of  or. 

Know  ye  the  land  that  looks  on  Ind  ? 
There  only  you  11  see  a  pacific  sailor, 

Its  song  has  been  sung  hj  Jenny  Lind, 
And  the  words  were  furnished  by  Bayabd  Taylor. 

Seaward  stretches  a  valley  there, 

Seldom  frequented  by  men  or  women ; 
Its  rocks  are  hung  with  the  prickly-pear, 

And  the  golden  balls  of  the  wild  persimmon; 
Haunts  congenial  to  wolf  and  bear, 
Covered  with  thickets,  are  everywhere ; 
There 's  nothing  at  all  in  the  place  to  attract  us, 
Except  some  grotesque  kinds  of  cactus ; 
Glittering  beetles  with  golden  wings. 
Royal  lizards  with  golden  rings. 
And  a  gorgeous  species  of  poisonous  snake, 

That  lets  you  know  when  he  means  to  battle 
By  giving  his  tail  a  rousing  shake, 
•   To  which  is  attached  a  muffled  rattle. 

Captain  Davis,  (Jonathan  R,) 

With  James  McDonald,  of  Alabama, 
And  Dr.  Bolivar  Sparks  were  ihar^ 

Cracking  the  rocks  with  a  miner's  hammer. 
Of  the  valley  they  'd  heard  reports 
*  That  plenty  of  gold  was  there  in  quartz.' 
Gold  in  quartz  they  marked  not  there, 
But  p'ints  enough  on  the  prickly  pear. 
As  they  very  soon  found 
When  they  sat  on  the  ground, 

To  scrape  the  blood  from  their  cuts  and  scratches ; 
For  a  rickety  cactus  had  stripped  them  bare, 

And  cobbled  their  hides  with  crimson  patches. 
Thousands  of  miles  they  are  from  home, 

Hundreds  from  San  Francisco  city ; 
Little  they  think  that  near  them  roam 

A  baker's  dozen  of  wild  banditti : 
Fellows  who  prowl,  like  stealthy  cats. 
In  velvet  jackets  and  sugar-loaf  hats, 
Covered  aU  over  with  trinkets  and  crimes. 

Watches  and  crosses,  pistols  and  feathers, 
Squeezing  virgins  and  wives  hke  limes, 

And  wrapping  their  legs  in  unpatented  leathers: 
Little  they  think  how  close  at  hand 
Is  that  cock  of  the  walk  —  '  the  Bold  Brigand ! ' 

And  here  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion 

In  regard  to  those  conical,  sugar-loaf  hats, 
I  think  those  banditti,  beyond  ail  question, 

Some  day  will  find  out  they  're  a  parcel  of  flats ; 
For  if  that  style  is  with  them  a  passion. 
And  they  stick  to  those  hats  m  spite  of  the  fashion, 
Some  Tuscan  Leary,  Genin,  or  Knox 

Will  get  those  brigands  in  a bad  box ; 

For  the  Chief  of  Police  will  send  a  *  Star ' 
To  keep  a  look-out  near  the  hat-bazar: 
And  when  Fra  Dla.volo  comes  to  buy 

The  peculiar  mode  that  suits  his  whim, 
He  may  find  out,  If  the  Star  is  spry, 

That  instead  of  the  hat  they  've  ironed  him. 
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Captain  Davis,  and  James  McDonald, 

And  Doctor  Sparks  togetlier  stand ; 
Suddenly,  like  the  fierce  Clan  Ronald, 

Bursts  from  the  thicket  the  Bold  Brigand, 
Sudden,  and  never  a  word  spoke  they. 
But  pulled  their  triggers  and  blazed  away. 

'  Music,'  says  Hallbck,  '  is  everywhere ; ' 

Hannony  g^des  the  whole  creation ; 
But  when  a  bullet  sings  in  the  air 
So  close  to  your  hat  that  it  moves  your  haii; 
To  CDJoy  it  requires  a  taste  quite  rare, 

With  a  certain  amount  of  cultivatioD. 
But  never  music,  homely  or  grand, 
Grisi^s  '  Norma'  or  Gungl's  band. 
The  distant  sound  of  the  watch-dog's  bark, 

The  coffee-mill's  break&st-psahn  in  the  cellar, 
•Home,  Sweet  Home,'  or  the  sweet  *Slqr-lark,' 

Sung  by  Miss  PYNB,^n  '  Chiderella;  * 
Songs  thsX  remind  us  of  days  of  yore, 

Curb-stone  ditties  we  loved  to  hear, 
*Brewer8^  yeasi ! '  and  *  Straw^  oai  straw  t ' 

^LUy-whiic  com^  a  penny  an  earl  ^ 

Rustic  music  of  chanticleer, 
'Robert  the  Devil,'  by  Mbtbrbeeb, 

Played  at  the  '  Park '  when  the  Woods  were  here, 
Or  any  thing  else  that  an  echo  brings 
From  those  mysterious  vibrant  strings^ 
That  answer  at  once,  like  a  telegraph  line, 
To  notes  that  were  written  in  *Old  Lang  Syne; ' 
Nothing,  I  say,  ever  played  or  sung^ 
Organ  panted,  or  bugle  rung, 
Not  even  the  horn  on  the  Switzer  Alp, 

Was  half  so  sweet  to  the  Captain's  ear 
As  the  sound  of  the  bullet  that  split  his  aoalp, 

And  told  him  a  scrimmage  was  awful  near. 

Come,  O  Danger  I  in  any  form, 
'  The  earthquake's  shock  or  the  ocean-storm ; ' 
Come,  when  its  century's  weight  of  snow 
The  avalanche  hurls  on  the  Swiss  chateau; 
Come  with  the  murderous  Hindoo  Thug, 
Come  with  the  Grizzly's  fearfiil  hug, 
With  the  Malay's  stab,  or  the  adder's  fang; 
Or  the  deadly  flight  of  the  boomerang, 
But  never  comf  when  carbines  bang 
That  are  fired  by  men  who  must  fight  or  bang. 

On  they  came,  with  a  thunderous  shoot 

That  made  the  rocky  cafion  ring : 
(*  Cafton,'  in  Spanish,  means  tube,  or  spout, 

Gorge,  or  hollow,  or  some  such  thing.) 
On  they  come,  with  a  thunderous  noise ; 
Captain  Davis  said,  cahnly,  '  Boys, 
I  've  been  a- waiting  to  see  them  chaps ;  * 
And  with  that  he  examined  his  pistol-caps ; 
Then  a  long,  deep  breath  he  drew. 
Put  in  his  cheek  a  tremendous  chew. 
Stripped  off  his  waist-coat  and  coat,  and  threw 
Them  down,  and  was  ready  to  die  or  da 
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Had  I  Bryant's  belligerent  ^11, 

Would  n't  I  make  this  a  bloody  fig^t? 
Or  Alfred  Tennyson's  crimson  quill, 

What  thundering,  blundering  Imes  I  'd  write  I 
I  'd  batter,  and  hack,  and  cut,  and  stab, 
And  gouge,  and  throttle,  and  curse,  and  jab ; 
I  'd  wade  to  my  ears  in  oaths  and  slaughter, 
Pour  out  blood  like  brandy  and  water ; 
Hit  'em  again  if  they  asked  for  quarter. 

And  clinch,  and  wrestle,  and  yell,  and  bite. 
But  I  never  could  wield  a  camiverous  pen 
Like  either  of  those  intellectual  men. 
I  love  a  peaceful,  pastoral  scene. 
With  drowsy  mountains,  and  meadows  green, 
Covered  with  daisies,  grass,  and  clover, 

Mottled  with  Dorset  or  South-down  sheep, 
Better  than  fields  with  a  red  turf  over. 

And  men  piled  up  in  a  Waterloo  heap. 
But,  notwithstanding,  my  fate  cries  out: 

*  Put  Captain  Davis  in  song  and  story! 
That  children  hereafter  may  read  about 

His  deeds  in  the  Rocky-Oaflon  foray!  * 

James  McDonald,  of  Alabama 

Fell  at  the  feet  «f  Doctor  Sparks; 
*  Doctor,'  said  he,  '  I  'm  as  dead  as  a  hammer, 

And  you  have  a  couple  of  bullet-marks. 
This,'  he  gasped,  '  is  the  end  of  life.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Sparks,  * 'tis  a  mighty  solver; 
Excuse  me  a  moment  — just  hold  my  knife. 

And  I  '11  hit  that  brigand  with  my  Colt's  revolver.' 

Then  through  the  valley  the  contest  rang, 
Pistols  rattle  and  carbines  bang; 
Horrible,  terrible,  frightflil,  dire 
Flashed  fh>m  the  vapor  the  foot-pads'  flre. 
Frequent,  as  when  in  a  sultry  night 
Twinkles  a  meadow  with  insect-light; 
But  deadlier  far,  as  the  Doctor  found. 

When,  crack!  a  ball  through  his  firontal  bone 
Laid  him  fiat  on  his  back  on  the  hard-fought  ground, 

And  left  Captain  Davis  to  go  it  alone ! 

Oh!  that  Roger  Bacon  had  died! 

Or  Schwartz,  the  monk,  or  whoever  first  tried 

Cold  iron  to  choke  with  a  mortal  load, 

To  see  if  saltpetre  would  n't  explode. 

For  now,  when  you  get  up  a  scrimmage  hi  rhyme. 

The  use  of  gun-powder  so  shortens  the  tune, 

That  just  as  your  Iliad  should  have  begun, 

Your  epic  gets  smashed  with  a  Palxban  gun ; 

And  the  hero  for  whom  you  are  tuning  the  string 

Is  dead  before  '  arms  and  the  man  '  you  sing ; 

To  say  nothing  of  how  it  will  jar  and  shock 

Your  verses  with  hammer,  and  rammer,  and  stock, 

Bullet  and  wad,  trigger  and  lock. 

Nipple  and  cap,  and  pan  and  cock. 

But  would  n't  I  like  to  spread  a  few  pages 

All  over  with  arms  of  the  middle  ages? 

Would  n't  I  like  to  expatiate 

On  Captain  Davis  in  cham  or  plate  ?  r^  T 
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Spur  to  heel,  and  plame  to  crest, 

V  iaor  barred,  and  lance  in  rest, 

Long,  cross-hilted  brand  to  wield, 

Cuirass,  gauntlets,  mace,  and  shield; 

Cased  in  proof  himself  and  horse. 

From  frontlet-spike  to  buckler-boss ; 

Harness  glistering  in  the  sun, 

Plebeian  foes,  and  twelve  to  one ! 
I  tell  you  now  there 's  a  beautiful  chance 
To  make  a  hero  of  old  romance ; 
But  I  'm  painting  his  picture  for  after-time, 
And  do  n't  mean  to  sacrifice  truth  for  rhyme. 

Cease,  Digression :  the  fray  grows  hot ! 

Never  an  instant  stops  the  firing; 
Two  of  the*  conical  hats  are  shot, 

And  a  velvet  jacket  is  just  expiring. 
Never  yields  Captain  Davis  an  hich, 
For  he  did  n't  know  how,  if  he  wished,  to  flinch. 
Fmn  he  stands  in  the  Rocky  Gk)rge, 

Moved  as  much  by  those  vagrom  men 
As  an  anvil  that  stands  by  a  blacksmith's  forge 

Is  moved  by  the  sledge-hammer's  *  ten-pound-ten !  * 
Firm,  though  his  shirt,  with  jag  and  rag 
Resembles  an  army's  storming-flag : 
Finn,  till  sudden  they  give  a  shout. 

Drop  their  shooters  and  clutch  their  knives ; 
When  he  said :  *  I  reckon  their  powder 's  out, 

And  I've  got  three  barrrels,  and  that 's  throe  lives! 

One  I  and  the  nearest  steeple-crown 

Stood  aghast,  as  a  minster  spire 

Stands,  when  the  church  below  is  on  fire, 
Then  trembles,  and  totters,  and  tumbles  down. 
D05C  Pasqualb  the  name  he  bore, 

Near  Lecco  was  reared  his  ancestral  cot, 
Close  by  Lago  Como's  shore, 

For  description  of  which,  see  *  Claude  Melnotte.' 
Two!  and  instantly  drops,  with  a  crash, 
An  antediluvial  sort  of  moustache ; 
Such  as  hundreds  of  years  had  grown, 
When  scissors  and  razors  were  quite  unknown. 
He  from  that  Tuscan  city  had  come, 
Where  a  tower  is  built  eil  out  of — plumb  I 
PoRiTANi  his  name  was  hight  — 
A  terrible  fellow  to  pray  or  fight : 
Throe  1  and  as  if  his  head  were  cheese, 

Through  Castadiva  a  bullet  cut ; 
Knocked  a  hole  in  his  os  unguis, 

And  bedded  itself  in  the  occiput 
Daily  to  mass  his  widow  will  go, 

In  that  beautiful  city,  a  lovely  moaner. 
Where  those  supernatural  sausages  grow. 

Which  we  mis-pronounce  when  we  style  *  BeOonal ' 

As  a  crowd  that  near  a  d6p6t  stands, 

Impatiently  waiting  to  take  the  cars, 
Will '  clear  the  track '  when  its  iron  bands 

The  ponderous,  fiery  hippogriff  jars: 
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Yet  the  moment  it  stops  do  n't  care  a  pin, 
But  hustle  and  bustle  and  go  right  in ; 
So  the  half  of  the  band  that  stiU  survives, 
Comes  up,  with  long  moustaches  and  knives, 
Determined  to  mince  the  Captain  to  chowder, 
So  soon  as  it 's  known  he  is  out  of  powder. 

Six  feet  one,  in  trowsera  and  shirt, 
Covered  with  sweat,  and  blood,  and  dirt; 
Not  very  much  scared,  (though  his  hat  was  hurt, 
And  as  fhll  of  holes  as  a  garden-squirt ;) 
Awaiting  the  onslaught,  behold  him  stand 
With  a  twelve-inch  *  Bowib  '  in  either  liaud. 
His  cause  was  right,  and  his  arms  were  long, 
His  blades  were  bright,  and  his  heart  was  strong ; 
All  he  asks  of  the  trinketed  clan 
Is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  foremost  man  ; 
But  shoulder  to  shoulder  they  come  together, 
Six  sugar-loaf  hats  and  twelve  legs  of  leather ; 
Fellows  whose  names  you  can 't  rehearse 
Without  instinctively  dutching  your  purse : 

Badiali  and  Bottesini, 

Fierce  Alboni  and  fat  Dandini, 

Old  RuBiNi  and  Mantillini, 

Chertjbini  and  Paqanini: 
(But  I  had  forgot  the  last  were  shot; 
No  matter,  it  do  n't  hurt  the  tale  a  jot) 

Onward  come  the  terrible  crew  I 

Waving  their  poignards  high  in  air. 
But  little  they  dream  that  seldom  grew 

Of  hitman  arms  so  long  a  pair 
As  the  Captain  had  hanging  beside  him  there, 

Matted  from  shoulder  to  wrist  with  hair, 

Brawny,  and  broad,  and  brown,  and  bare. 

Crack !  and  his  blade  from  point  to  heft 
Had  cloven  a  skull,  as  an  egg  is  cleft ; 
And  round  he  swings  those  terrible  flails, 
Heavy  and  swift,  as  a  grist-mill  sails ; 
Whack  I  and  the  loftiest  conical  crown 

Falls  fUU  length  in  the  Rocky  Valley; 
Smack  I  and  a  duplicate  Don  goes  down. 

As  a  ten-pin  falls  in  a  bowling-alley. 

None  remain  but  old  Rubini, 

Fierce  Alboni,  and  fat  Dandini; 

Wary  fellows,  who  take  delight 

In  prolonging,  as  long  as  they  can,  a  fight. 

To  show  the  science  of  cut  and  thrust, 

The  politest  method  of  taking  life ; 
As  some  men  love,  when  a  bird  is  trussed, 

To  exhibit  their  skill  with  a  car\'ing-knifo: 
But  now  with  desperate  hate  and  strength, 
They  cope  with  those  arms  of  fearful  length. 
A  scenic  effect  of  skill  and  art, 
A  beautifU  play  of  tierce  and  carte, 
A  fine  exhibition  it  was,  to  teach 
The  science  of  keeping  quite  out  of  reach. 
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But  thej  pany,  and  ward,  and  guard,  and  ^d, 
And  raUj,  and  dodge,  and  slash,  and  shout^ 

In  hopes  that  fVom  mere  fatigue  in  the  end 
He  either  will  have  to  give  in  or  give  ont. 

Never  a  Yankee  was  bom  or  bred 

Without  that  peculiar  kink  in  his  head 

By  which  he  could  turn  the  smallest  amount 

Of  whatever  he  had  to  the  best  account 

So  while  the  banditti  cavil  and  shrink. 

It  gives  Captain  Davis  a  chance  to  think  ; 

And  the  coupled  ideas  shot  through  his  brain, 

As  shoots  through  a  village  an  express-train ; 

And  then  I  as  swift  as  the  lightning  flight. 

When  the  pile-driver  falls  from  its  feai&l  hei^t, 

He  brings  into  play,  by  way  of  assister, 

His  dexter  leg,  as  a  sort  of  ballista. 

Smash  I  in  the  teeth  of  the  nearest  rogue, 

He  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  hob-nailed  brogue  I 

And  a  horrible  yell  from  the  rocky  chasm 

Rose  in  the  air  like  a  border  slogan, 
When  old  Rubini  lay  in  a  spasm, 

From  the  merciless  kick  of  the  iron  brogan. 

As  some  old  Walton,  with  line  and  hook, 
Will  stand  by  the  side  of  a  mountain-brook, 
Intent  upon  taking  a  creel  of  trout  ; 
But  finds  so  many  poking  about, 
Under  the  roots,  and  stones,  and  sedges^ 
In  the  middle,  and  near  the  edges, 
Eager  to  bite,  so  soon  as  the  hackle 
Drops  in  the  stream  itom  his  slender  tackle^ 
And  finally  thinks  it  a  weary  sport, 
To  fish  where  trout  are  so  easily  caught; 
So  Captain  Davis  gets  tired  at  kst 
Of  fighting  with  those  that  drop  down  so  fast. 
And  a  tussle  with  only  a  couple  of  men 
Seems  poor  kind  of  fiin,  after  killing  of-ten  I 
But  just  fbr  the  purpose  of  ending  the  play 
He  puts  fierce  Alboni  first  out  of  the  way ; 
And  then  to  show  Signer  Dandini  his  skill, 
He  splits  him  right  up,  as  you  'd  split  up  a  quill ; 
Then  drops  bis  Bowie  and  rips  his  shirt, 
To  bandage  the  wounds  of  the  pities  hurt ; 
An  act  as  good  as  a  moral,  to  teach 
'  That  none  are  out  of  humanity's  reach,' 
An  act  that  might  have  produced  good  fhiit, 
Had  the  brigands  survived,  but  they  did  n't  do  it 

Sixteen  men  do  depose  and  say, 
*  That  in  December,  the  twentieth  day, " 
They  were  standmg  close  by  when  the  fight  occurred, 
And  are  ready  to  swear  to  it,  word  for  word, 
That  a  bloodier  scrimmage  they  never  saw ; 
That  the  bodies  were  sot  on,  aocordin'  to  law; 
That  the  provocation  and  great  excitement 
Would  n't  justify  them  in  a  bill  of  indictment ; 
But  this  verdict  they  find  against  Captain  Davis, 
That  if  ever  a  brave  man  lived  —  he  brave  is.' 
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It  is  WilliB  who  c^ys  that '  cities  are  convenient  places  of  leAige  from 
winter  and  had  weatl^,  hot  one  longs  to  get  ont  into  the  coontry,  like 
a  sheep  from  a  shed,  with  the  fiist  wann  ^eam  of  san-shine/ 

I  helieve  in  this.  To  me  a  hegira  into  the  country  is  a  solace  in  all 
seasons.  It  invigorates  the  spirits ;  it  soothes  care,  and  sharpens  the 
sense  of  existence  and  enjoyment  as  nothing  else  can. 

But  October,  and  the  mellow  Indian  summer!  As  often  as  it  comes 
it  stirs  in  me  ^e  old  feeling.  Straightway  I  am  ahoy  again,  andmust 
away  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  as  of  yore,  that  I  may  inhale  the 
sweet  hreath  of  Nature,  and,  in  the  silence  of  majestic  Crests,  some- 
tahere  —  the  particular  where  it  mattes  not : 

'Read,  whisper! nglj, 
The  ffospel  of  the  stars,  ereat  Nature's 
HolyiiTU' 

The  present  season  has  heen  unusually  prodigal  in  its  gift  of  halmy 
days ;  or  else,  a  close  imprisonment  in  town  for  the  summer  has  made 
me  more  than  ordinarily  sensible  of  such  as  have  heen  vouchsafed. 

But,  resisting  obstinately  the  imbroken  succession  of  cloudless  days 
which  led  in  and  out  an  unparalleled  September,  and  smothering  suc- 
cessfully, in  the  dull  routine  of  duties,  another  half-month  of  delicious 
out-door  weather,  I  oame  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that  I  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer.     *  Something  must  be  done,'  I  resolved  inwardly. 

On  the  morning  which  followed  this  somewhat  dogged  determination 
I  threw  up  my  window,  andfelt  in  my  hones  the  advent  of  the  verita- 
ble Indian  summer.     The  signs  of  its  approach  are  unmistakable. 

A  few  clouds  in  the  Orient  were  retiring  leisurely  before  the  wajfm 
sun,  aided  by  a  breath  of  wind,  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  perfume  of  forests  in  the  far-otf  south-west. 

All  along  the  horizon  lay  a  mantle  of  yellow  haze,  which  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  mingled  with  the  azure  of  a  transparent  sky.  It 
was  neither  cloud,  nor  mist,  nor  yet  smoke,  but  a  consolidation  of  light 
rather,  present  everywhere,  but  impalpable,  and  lending  to  the  land- 
scape a  dreamy  beauty.  This  mysterious  something  it  is  which,  per- 
va(Hng  the  atmosphere,  yet  not  alloying  it,  gives  at  this  season,  to  every 
object  in  nature  a  lustre  not  its  own ;  and  which  at  other  times  we 
miss,  as,  in  the  realm  of  Art,  we  look  in  vain  in  the  common  landscape 
for  the  charm  which  afiects  us  in  the  sun-sets  of  Tumer  or  a  Claude. 

But  I  find  myself  already  lost  in  the  enjoyments  of  balmy  October, 
while  as  yet  I  am  only  dreaming  at  my  open  window. 

Having  found  a  companion  of  congenial  spirit,  with  leisure  on  his 
hands  for  a  three-days'  mtercourse  wi3i  Nature,  we  at  once  cast  about 
£>r  a  choice  of  localities  in  which  to  indulge  our  vagrant  propensities. 
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Shall  it  be  Conway-waxd  —  the  chosen  haunt  of  artist-life,  and  the 
locale  of  scenery  of  such  abounding  beauty  as  to  make  it  even  now  the 
acknowledged  rival  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland  ? 

Or  shall  it  be  *  up  the  river '  ?  —  the  upper  sources  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, I  mean  —  where,  from  much  familiarity,  the  writer  deposeth  that, 
if  he  would,  he  could  tell  of  more  attractions  than  either  tiie  Elbe  or 
the  Rhine  can  boast. 

Shall  we  wake  up  the  grim  Old  Man  of  Franconia,  now  preparing 
for  his  hybemal  slumbers  ?  or  visit,  in  her  autumnal  solitudes,  that 
form  of  marvellous  beauty  which  lies  at  full  length  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Northern  New-Hampshire  ? 

*  Ipsa  Natura  alma  recubans  sab  tegmine  montis '  f 

Or  shall  we  turn  our  steps  toward  Berkshire,  now  made  classic  by 
the  homes  of  the  poets  ?  thence,  by  easy  stages,  down  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  to  linger  in  the  lap  of  Sleepy  Hollow  or  on  the  broad  bosom  ol 
the  Tappaan  Sea,  and  bring  up,  at  length,  in  the  great  metropolis  9 

Or,  last,  but  not  least,  shall  we  explore  the  Connecticut  valley  in 
Massachusetts,  so  rich  iu  its  quiet  beauty,  and  not  wanting  in  historic 
lore? 

On  weighing  each  and  every  attraction  and  inducement  in  connection 
with  these  dsdnty  morceaus  of  travel,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  latter : 
first,  because  of  its  propinquity,  as  more  according  with  our  limited 
three-days'  leave  of  absence ;  secondly,  the  easy  nature  of  the  field 
being  more  congenial  to  the  somewhat  heavy  corporeal  carpentry  of 
my  companion)  (may  he  pardon  the  aUusion ;)  and,  thirdly,  because  of 
certain  traditions  of  enormous  tracks  of  antediluvian  fowls,  still  extant 
in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  in  this  locality,  the  pretended  search 
for  which  would  give  a  scientific  air  to  our  wanderings,  and  which 
curiosities  we  were  really  desirous  to  see. 

Behold  us,  then,  in  the  declination  of  the  mellow  afternoon,  fiiUy 
equipped  for  so  eventful  an  expedition  —  with  maps,  guide-books,  and 
charts  complete,  as  though  bound  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  missing 
Sir  John. 

It  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Mungo  Park  to  contemplate 
my  partner  in  rurality,  togged  out  in  his  travelling-panoply.  I  forbear 
any  attempt  at  description. 

Viewed  by  fagot-light,  in  his  blanket  and  peaked  sombrero,  he 
would  have  passed  current  anywhere  as  *  king  of  a  gipsy  band,'  if  not 
the  Fra-Diavolo  liimself  My  own  equipments,  which  I  had  hitherto 
regarded  with  some  complacency — especially  a  slouched  tarpaulin 
wiiich  had  borne  me  company  through  many  a  storm  and  blast  in  the 
Oberland  —  simk,  by  contrast,  so  utterly  into  the  shade,  that  I  will 
make  no  mention  of  it  more. 

Thus  prepared,  and  meeting  by  ajroointment  at  the  station-house, 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  four,  we  kicked  from  off  our  shoes  the  dust 
of  the  city ;  putting  which  behind  us  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
we  came  to  our  halting-place  early  in  the  evening,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut. 

Here  preparation  was  made  to  sup  ;  and,  sharpened  by  long-fasting 
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and  the  keen  edge  of  the  eYening^air,  we  did  fiill  justice  to  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  mine  host  of  the  *  Massasoit.*  Need  I  recount 
bere  the  trencher-feats  of  the  Fra?  Sancho  Panza  could  have 
achieved  no  more. 

But  the  end  came,  and  we  rolled  out  on  the  pave  to  breathe  in  the 
cool  October  air.  The  main  incident  of  this  walk  was  the  purchase, 
each,  of  a  trusty  stick,  by  way  of  cane  —=-  a  sort  of  shepherd's-crook  — 
"wherewith  to  encourage  our  weary  pilgrimage. 

It  is  but  a  brief  run  over  the  iron  race-course  to  Northampton  ;  but 
it  is  delightful,  nevertheless,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
-which  rolls  lazily  through  the  meadows  on  its  course  to  the  sea. 

Early  in  the  morning  following,  we  had  set  our  faces  toward  Mt. 
Holyoke,  which,  rising  abruptly  fronl  the  opposite  margin  of  the  river, 
seems  beckoning  to  all  dusty  pilgrims  to  climb  up  its  summit,  and 
-view  from  thence  the  transcendant  loveliness  of  the  scene.  It  needed 
no  repetition  of  the  invitation  to  us.  So,  giving  our  donkey  into  the 
keeping  of  a  Hvely  Carmck,  whom  we  found  at  the  Red-House,  hard- 
by,  we  commenced  the  slow  ascent  by  a  side-path  that  at  this  point 
winds  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  ascent,  though  steep,  is  not  toilsome.  Horses  can  go  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance.  But  to  an  athletic  man  it  is  better  to  take  it 
on  foot. 

Take  it  easy,  however,  and  stop  at  intervals  to  enjoy  the  glimpses 
that  break  upon  you  through  the  openings  of  the  trees.  But,  0  pil- 
grim !  be  not  inveigled  by  the  man  in  plaid-coat  and  conical  hat,  who 
lies  in  wait  for  jou  at  the  fork  where  the  paths  diverge.  To  all  human 
appearance,  as  he  lounges  languidly  on  the  top-rail  of  the  fence,  just 
where  the  view  is  most  alluring,  he  is  a  tourist,  like  vourself,  of  whom, 
in  the  dilemma  of  two  paths  opening  suddenly  before  your  eyes,  you 
will  very  naturally  ask  the  way.  He  will  point  you  to  that  leading  to 
the  wooden  stairs,  up  which  you  may  have  your  choice  to  be  dragged 
in  a  sort  of  corn-hopper,  with  your  life  at  the  hazard  of  a  hempen 
rope ;  or  to  drag,  unaided,  your  own  weary  timbers  up  some  three  hun- 
dred steps,  on  an  inclination  of  forty-five  degrees.  Rather  seek  out  the 
longer  but  more  gradual  and  easy  ascent,  by  the  winding-path  which 
diverges  on  your  right,  and  will  bring  you  at  the  top  in  due  time,  in 
fitter  mood  for  enjoyment. 

The  summit  gained,  a  panorama  of  surpassing  beauty  greets  you. 
It  has  often  been  adi^ired  and  described  ;  but,  though  many  times 
experienced,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  enjoyed.  Seen  through  the  shim- 
mering atmosphere  of  this  golden  October  day,  it  assumed  a  new 
phase.  Whoever  has  toiled  up  the  steep  Roningstuhl,  that  over-hangs 
the  town  of  Heidelburg,  must  have  remarked,  in  the  view  from  its 
summit,  the  strong  likeness  to  this  firom  Holpke.  In  all  their  sur- 
roundings they  are  greatly  similar.  There  is  the  valley,  closely  shut 
up  in  the  north,  opening  out  at  our  feet  into  a  broad  plain,  through 
which  glides  the  Connecticut,  as  glides  the  silver  Neekar  firom  out  the 
valleys  of  Odenwald,  to  where  the  Rhine  receives  her  in  his  joyous  em- 
brace. Westward,  the  mountain-peaks  of  Berkshire  rise  up  like  the 
tops  of  the  Alsatian  hOls.     All  around  are  minor  peaks,  rock^  and. 
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gray,  and  crested  with  the  ancient  forest,  in  form  not  unlike  the  towecs 
which  crown  the  Geissherg  and  the  Reidersthul.  To  the  south,  as  fiur 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  vast  fields  stretch  out,  which  need  hut  the  sympa- 
thy of  man,  and  they  would  rival  the  vine-clad  valleys  of  the  Rhine. 
Over  all  rests  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  summer,  like  a  benediction. 

Here,  reader,  with  your  leave,  having  assumed  the  style  of  narrar 
live,  I  will  for  the  future  drop  all  epistolatory  first  persons  singular  and 
plural. 

Then  hastening  down  firom  the  mountain-top,  where  they  had  already 
loitered  too  long,  our  dusty  travellers  resumed  their  journey.  Slowly 
they  wound  their  way  toward  the  north,  through  the  meadows  of  broom- 
com,  and  along  the  lovely  valley,  which  here  seems  stretching  out 
its  arms  on  either  side  to  gather  unto  itself  all  the  ripeness  of  the 
harvests. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  journeyed  on,  they  beguiled  the  time  with  pro- 
fitable discussion  and  sage  conjectures  touching  that  shadowy  era,  long 
ages  ago,  when  the  broad  plain  over  which  they  were  passing  formed 
the  bed  of  the  adjacent  river.  How  once  the  stream,  as  indubitaUe 
marks  still  show,  usurped  the  whole  of  this  broad  valley,  now  the  pride 
and  glory  of  New-England.  How,  then  and  there,  hostile  tribes  of 
Indians,  separated  as  by  a  moving  sea,  beckoned  defiance  to  each  other 
from  the  opposite  shores.  How,  in  the  silent  work  of  numberless  years, 
atom  by  atom,  this  rich  alluvium  was  formed,  through  which  huge 
aquatic  birds  stalked,  and  of  whom  not  their  fossils  even  remain,  bat 
tracks  only.  How,  from  mysterious  causes,  the  viraters  slowly  dimi- 
nished and  dried  up,  and  the  river  retired  to  its  serpentine  bed,  that 
when  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  came,  they  might  find,  ready  ibr 
their  hands,  these  miles  of  pinquent  meadow,  where  they  need  but  to 
Eow  and  reap,  and  build  barns,  and  cram  them  to  the  bursting. 

*  Who  knows,'  said  the  Fra,  pursuing  the  theme  still  farther,  *  to 
what  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  innocents  the  richness  of  these  lands 
may  not  be  owing  ?  Who  can  vouch  that  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the 
soil,  in  the  isolated  patches  of  reddish  earth  we  are  continually  passing, 
may  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  rivers  of  human  blood  poured  out  in  ofier- 
ings  to  the  unknown  god  of  that  Pagan  race  that  once  defiled  this  gai^ 
den  of  Eden?  Yes,  blood,'  quoth  the  Fra,  warming  with  his  subject, 
'  the  infinitesimal  proportion  of  which,  in  the  integral  of  the  vital  fluid, 
kath,  in  the  aggregate  of  untold  murders,  formed,  for  aught  I  know, 
the  iron  mines  of  the  earth.  Thunder ! '  continued  he,  '  the  very  fiincy 
maddens  me,  and  wakes  up  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  toward  that 
whole  inhuman  race.  If  there  is  anything  out  of  the  infernal  pit  that 
I  hate,  it  is  your  crafly,  cold-blooded,  ruthless,  devilish  barbarian,  in  the 
civilized  tongue,  yclept  Indian.' 

A  long^ence  followed  this  out-break  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  the 
usually  placid  Fra,  during  which  the  magic  influence  of  the  mild  Octo- 
ber afternoon  gradually  wrought  its  work,  and  ctisposed  to  calm  en- 
joyment. 

The  spirit  of  the  golden  autumn  was  never  more  dominant  The 
air  is  filled  with  all  pleasant  sounds,  which  the  very  hush  of  nature  but 
brings  out  more  plainly.     Insect-life  seems  resurreotionized,  and  dins 
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with  a  drowsy  hum  upon  the  ear.  The  nmiung  brook  singeth  musi- 
cally. The  peculiar  husbandry  of  the  country  is  in  itself  a  charm. 
There  are  no  fences  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  fields ;  (xily  the  dark 
outline  of  the  ripening  harvest ;  so  that  freely  each  field  of  voluptuous 
grain  may  coquet  with  its  neighbor.  The  merry  com  clashes  its 
hnad  leaves  together  with  a  silvery  sound  ;  the  ripe  grain  nods  to  the 
vine  ;  the  trailing  vine  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  sweet-pea  blossom  ; 
and  all  are  telling  of  the  drMmy  Indian  summer. 

Anon  the  travellers  come  suddenly  upon  the  rare  old  town  of  Had- 
ley,  which  seems  to  be  lying  asleep,  stretched  out  in  the  sunny  meadow. 
Square  old-fashioned  houses  axe  squatting  upon  their  haunches  on  either 
side  of  the  wide  street,  and  over  them,  protectingly,  broad-spreading 
'pyrotechnic'  elms  reach  out  their  giant  arms,  as  if  pronouncing  a 
Uessing.  Each  home-stead,  it  may  be  observed,  is  proud  of  its  plethoric 
bam,  which  it  thrusts  into  conspicuous  view.  Heaps  of  round-belHed 
pumpkins  are  piled  up  in  the  3raTd.  Through  the  crannies  of  the  well- 
filled  granaries  gleams  the  yellow  com. 

No  body  seems  stirring  about,  if  we  except  a  bevy  of  giggling  girls 
who  are  swinging  upon  a  gate,  holding  by  the  strings  their  coquettish 
Swiss  bonnets,  and  ogling  the  Fra,  whose  brigand  hat  and  modish 
lunette  they  cannot  make  out  to  consist.  Old  Hadley  has  preserved 
intact  its  virtuous  rural  li£B,  being  innocent  of  those  great  modem 
seducers,  the  rail-road  and  the  station-house. 

From  Hadley  the  road  takes  a  serpentine  trail  among  the  fields  of 
heavy  broom-com,  winding  on  toward  Sunderland.  Close  on  the  right 
rise  the  classic  heights  of  Amherst,  and  on  the  lefl  lies  the  silver  Con- 
necticut, gleaming  in  the  setting  sun. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  our  travellers  to  dine  moderately,  *  in  the 
af^er-part  of  the  day,'  at  old  Deerfield,  tarrying  first  at  the  Flodden- 
field  of  the  Indian  massacre  at  Bloody-brook ;  but  firom  the  incivility  of 
the  surly  pike-man  at  the  bridge  in  Sunderland,  where  they  paid  toll, 
they  missed  their  way,  losing  the  main-road,  the  battle-field,  and  the 
moiety  of  their  patience  wiUi  the  declining  day.  The  only  incident 
which  befel  them,  vidiile  groping  among  lanes  and  cross-roads,  was  the 
finding  of  an  old  well  of  ddicious  vrater,  at  which  the  Fra  must  needs 
quench  his  thirst  at  such  a  rate  that  the  pleasant  old  lady,  standing  in 
Ihe  door  of  a  farm-house  hard  by,  vidth  up-raised  hands,  besought  him 
to  *  remember  that  the  drought  in  that  section  was  exceeding  great* 

Shortly  they  passed  the  famous  Sugar-loaf,  the  rival  of  Holyoke,  and 
its  superior  in  many  points  of  attraction.  Abrapt  and  stem,  it  lifts  its  - 
fearful  firont .  perpendicularly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  road,  which 
winds  around  its  base.  Many  are  the  legends  and  dark  stories  in  the 
unwritten  history  of  this  famous  mountain.  The  merry  old  farmer  to 
the  southward  of  the  hill,'  whose  home-stead  has  rested  in  its  sunny 
nook  for  half  a  century,  will  tell  them  to  you,  adding  with  a  zest 
some  personal  adventure  of  his  own,  which  will  pay  well  for  the 
listening. 

Toward  night,  a  shout  of  joy  from  the  Fra,  who  had  strayed  ahead, 
proclaimed  the  vicinity  of  good  cheer.  Close  upon  the  right  were  the 
gambrel-rooffl  of  old  Deerfield.  ^ 
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Straightway  to  the  tavern  the  way-wom  pilgrims  bent  their  st^ia, 
tarrying  only  to  read  an  inscription,  emblazoned  in  Roman  capitals,  on 
the  porch  of  a  pretentious  dwelling,  to  the  efiect  that  the  pillars  which 
supported  its  roof  had  once  upheld  the  gallery  of  the  old  meeting-house, 
in  the  days  of  the  Indian  depredations.  One  long  street  winds  through 
the  town.  On  either  side  are  quaint  houses  with  projecting  gables  and 
over^hanging  eves.  This  style  of  architecture  was  not  without  its  fit- 
ness when  every  house  was  a  fortress,  liable  at  any  time  to  stand  siege 
against  the  murderous  Indians.  In  themselves,  withal,  these  nonde- 
script structures  possess  a  sort  of  uncouth  beauty  which  compels  admi- 
ration. Commend  me  indeed  at  all  times  to  a  roof  of  the  wide- 
spreading  gambrel  mould  in  a  country-house.  Nothing  so  much  gives 
the  promise  of  protection  and  hearty  hospitality  within. 

Of  the  dinner  at  the  little  tavern  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  street, 
but  little  can  be  said. 

A  cheering  incident,  however,  was  the  finding,  in  the  capacity  of 
head-butler  over  the  limited  larder  of  the  establishment,  a  lively  little 
chap  of  a  foreigner,  who  hailed  from  the  German  canton  Zug,  in 
Switzerland,  and  who  once  did  duty,  as  he  exultingly  said,  at  the  dirty 
little  *hof'  in  the  Rhigi  Culm.  His  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
learned  these  loci  of  his  early  life  were  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
hungry  guests  whom  he  now  served,  in  regard  for  whom,  and  in  token 
of  good-fellowship,  he  volunteered  some  most  extraordinary  perform- 
ances by  way  of  dinner  amusements,  such  as  representing,  by  means  of 
glass-tumblers  partly  filled  with  water,  Alpine  echoes ;  transfixing  with 
a  two-pronged  fork  an  imaginary  apple  in  the  panel  of  the  opposite 
door,  between  the  heads  of  his  guests ;  turning  backward  somersete 
over  the  table  at  which  they  were  sitting,  without  so  much  as  disturb- 
ing a  wrinkle  ;  and  sundry  other  accomplishments  known  only  on  tho 
grim  shores  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons. 

After  dinner,  in  place  of  dessert,  the  frisky  Rhigi-man  unrolled  a. 
gigantic  panorama,  such  as  are  thrust  into  the  faces  of  way-wom 
travellers  at  every  turn  in  Switzerland.  This  ended,  and  a  flourish  of 
*  Ranz  des  Vaches '  thrown  in,  the  landlord  of  the  jolly  tavern  waft 
summoned,  and  the  travellers  took  stately  leave,  first  crossing  the  palm 
of  their  Swiss  friend  with  a  bright  quarter,  wherewith  to  refresh  his 
memory  of  the  desolate //awZciw,  who,  without  doubt,  now  mourns  the 
exile  of  her  lover  by  the  dark  waters  of  the  Zug. 

Although  night  was  approaching  fast,  the  guests  could  not  depart 
without  paying  their  respects  to  the  old  house  that  was  once  the  scene 
of  the  bloody  tragedy  in  the  time  qf  the  Indian  massacre  and  burning  of 
Beerfield. 

And  to  their  sorrow  and  mortification,  they  learned  that  the  last 
memwto  of  this  dark  deed  had  vanished  before  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  day.  In  the  place  of  the  grim  old  mansion,  that  alone  weathered 
the  siege,  and  for  more  than  a  century  has  stood  with  the  scars  of  the 
battle  in  its  front,  with  a  hale  and  hearty  life  yet  left  in  its  old  timbers* 
there  stood  a  monstrosity  of  modem  Yankee  carpentry,  glaring  with 
Vrhite  paint,  and  seemingly  composed  all  of  windows  and  clap-boards. 
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aioimd  whose  fearfully  shaped  oomers  the  evening  wind  shrieked 
dismally. 

In  hopes  that  sonie  trace  might  yet  he  found,  the  Fra  pushed  his 
researches  within  the  inclosure. 

There  was  a  tall,  lanky,  muscular  man  husking  in  a  bam. 

When  first  descried,  he  web  sitting  with  his  hack  toward  the  door, 
intent  on  his  cereal  occupation.  Even  at  this  point  of  view,  there  was 
uo  mistaking  the  unalloyed  Yankee  sovereign  of  the  soil. 

'  A  pleasant  evening.  Sir,'  said  the  Fra,  in  those  tones  of  insinuating 
aSability  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use. 

'  The  evening  is  well  enough,'  responded  the  farmer,  gruffly,  continu- 
ing at  his  labois  without  looking  up. 

*  Fine  growing  weather  we  are  having,'  said  the  Fra,  continuing  the 
topic  he  had  so  unsuccessfully  started.  *  You  farmers  surely  can/t  find 
fault  with  the  harvest  this  year.* 

*  Master  squat  on 't  for  "pig-corny  though,'  rejoined  the  husker  in  a 
surly  tone,  at  the  same  time  wringing  off  the  neck  of  a  refractory  ear 
with  a  sharp  twist,  as  though  it  were  the  consolidated  neck  of  the 
whole  race  of  sentimental  travellers  who  were  wont  to  rail  at  what 
they  called  his  lack  of  reverence  and  historic  regard,  and  to  disturb  his 
domestic  peace. 

*  Are  there  not  some  relics  of  the  old  house  hereabouts  ? '  pursued  the 
Fra. 

*  Wall,  I  suppose  there  be.' 

*  Can  one  gain  access  to  them  without  much  inconvenience  to  you  ?  ' 

*  You  jest  wait  till  I  have  done  husking,  and  I  '11  see,'  was  the  gra- 
cious reply. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said  ;  and  so  waiting  patiently  till  the  old 
man  had  accomplished  his  imposed  quantum  of  labor,  though  to  what 
particukur  point  in  the  apparently  unending  pile  he  had  arrived,  it  was 
(Ufficult  to  comprehend,  he  bade  us  follow  him  ;  and  leading  iJie  way 
over  huge  heaps  of  com,  by  the  base  of  gigantic  hay-ricks,  and  through 
a  cow-shed,  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  innumerable  kine,  he  came  at 
last  to  a  rickety  out-building,  the  depository  apparently  of  the  miscel- 
laneous debris  of  a  hundred  years'  rack  and  ruin  of  a  home-stead. 

Here,  from  underneath  a  nondescript  mass  of  rubbish,  he  drew  forth 
the  last  relics  of  his  ancestral  home.  The  front-door,  bearing  the 
liatchet-marks  of  the  Indians,  still  plainly  visible ;  the  inner-door  too, 
with  the  identical  shot-hole  made  by  the  bullet  that  killed  Mrs.  Shel- 
ton,  and  a  few  joists  fiM)m  the  ancient  frame- work,  were  all  that  had 
been  spared  in  the  general  demolition. 

And  now,  with  that  curious  anomaly  of  character,  seen  only  in  the 
undoubted  stamp  of  the  sturdy  New-Englander,  the  before  surly  and 
oblivious  old  man,  courteously  and  with  feeling  eloquence  discoursed  of 
the  scenes  and  associations  of  the  times  long  past,  and  brought  up  vividly 
to  his  mind  by  the  rude  relics  just  exhumed.  One  could  not  help  feel- 
inj^  a  sort  of  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  speaker,  and  envy, 
withal,  an  ancestry  such  as  his,  beyond  that  of  royal  origin,  though  it 
date  back  to  King  Solomon  himself 

With  saddened  hearts  our  travellers  bade  adieu  to  their  now  civil  and 
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gentlemanly  host,  with  expression  of  many  thanks,  which  he  receiyed 
with  a  true  grace.  To  have  added  money  would  have  heen  deemed  an 
insult. 

All  the  way  fiom  Deerfield  the  road  winds  through  rich,  cultiYated 
fields  and  green  meadows,  crossing  the  Deerfield  River,  famous  in  his- 
tory, hy  a  wooden-bridge,  where  toll  is  taken,  and  thence,  by  an  ea^ 
grade,  ascends  to  the  town  of  Greenfield.  The  sun  was  setting  as  they 
dragged  their  tired  donkey  through  its  streets,  and  halted  at  the  pordi 
of  a  pretentious  modem  hotel. 

The  town  of  Greenfield  furnished  nothing  to  detain  our  travellen 
long  on  the  following  morning ;  so  quitting  which  at  an  eariy  hour, 
they  turned  their  faces  southward,  and  descended  the  river  by  the  of^po- 
site  bank  to  that  along  which  they  had  come. 

At  Bloody-brook,  of  which  there  exists  nothing  now  but  the  name, 
they  stopped  to  do  reverence  to  the  memory  of  those  eighty-six  brave 
young  men,  '  the  fiower  of  Essex,'  who  here  fell  in  battle  with  the 


Just  beyond,  they  climbed  the  steep  '  Sugar-loaf,'  and  looked  off  its 
dizzy  heights  a  thousand  feet  into  the  stream  below. 

Tradition  hath  it  that  a  body  of  Indians  were  once  driven  to  fee 
verge  of  this  precipice  by  a  superior  force,  and  deliberately  made  the 
fearful  plunge,  in  preference  to  captivity  among  the  white  men. 

How  peacefiilly  rests  the  little  hamlet  to  the  »>uthward,  on  tie 
mountain's  base  —  a  very  valley  of  Rasselas,  in  its  rich  and  quiet 
beauty. 

Will  not  the  Fra  bear  record  how  rich  and  racy,  if  not  the  "wines» 
the  sparkling  new  cider  of  that  happy  valley  ?  —  and  of  the  rare  hospi 
tality  of  the  bacchanalian  old  farmer,  to  whose  heart  the  thirst  insa- 
tiate of  the  Fra  even  brought  no  dismay,  but  de%ht  rather  ? 

Below  this  point  the  scenery  difiers  not  much  from  that  on  t]|e  oppo- 
site bank,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  range,  which  shuts  in  the 
valley  and  contracts  it  toward  the  east ;  only  the  fields  are  broader,  the 
meadows  greener  by  a  shade,  and  the  forests  increase. 

What  with  dinner,  and  pipes  and  pea-nuts  for  the  Fra,  and  a  glorious 
brilliancy  of  the  western  sl^,  giving  promise  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
fine  weather,  a  trip  to  BratUdxyro  was  soon  decided  on. 

Two  hours  by  rail  accomplished  this. 

BrattldH)rof  How  calmly  it  rests  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak-crested  '  Chesterfield,'  and  all 
embowered  among  lesser  hills  and  hidden  by  many-hued  forests  ! 

What  more  can  be  said  of  it  that  has  not  already  been  said  and 
sung  by  the  soft-bosomed  maidens,  who  every  year  languish  through  the 
long  summer  days  in  its  cool  shades,  and  dream  of  love,  and  write  ditties 
to  the  melancholy  moon,  and  otherwise  make  themselves  miserahlet 
beyond  hope  of  resuscitation  ? 

But  the  fame  of  this  summer  retreat,  nevertheless,  is  well  founded. 
In  no  snug  New-England  village  is  there  more  of  natural  loveliness. 
Whatever  of  beauty  there  is  in  hill  and  forest,  and  meadow  and  river, 
is  here;  and  nowhere  doth  autumn  so  robe  herself  with  gorgeous 
drapery. 
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But  alas !  how  little  does  it  require  to  mar  completely  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  a  scene  like  this.  Unfortunately  at  this  time  a  monster  horse- 
show  was  imminent  oyer  the  peaceful  village ;  and  the  spirit  of  this 
abomination  pervaded  all  men  and  all  things.  It  contrdiled  business  : 
it  preoccupied  pleasure :  it  shaped  men's  thoughts  and  colored  their 
imaginations. 

It  was  uttered  unconsciously  in  words,  in  the  house  and  in  the  street : 
it  was  continually  upon  the  tongue,  in  all  incongruous  shapes  and 
forms. 

If  you  chanced  to  inquire  of  a  passer-by  the  way  to  the  hotel,  (you 
being  utterly  a  stranger  to  the  place,)  he  told  you  to  take  the  first  horse- 
path to  your  left,  and  proceed  at  a  two-forty  gait  up  the  hiU,  and  you 
vtrould  speedily  find  the  object  of  your  search.  Ask  your  landlord  the 
hour  of  dinner,  and  he  replied  automatically  that  a  joint,  of  genuine 
Morgan  origin,  would  be  served  up  at  one  o'clock  precisely.  If  you 
Tentured  a  remark  to  a  sentimental  young  man  at  your  hotel,  touclung 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  forests,  he  assented  abstractedly, '  Aw,  indeed, 
a  fine  bay  colore  really.'  Even  the  young  ladies  of  your  acquaintance  at 
the  *  Water-cure,'  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  inquired  eagerly 
after  your  pedigree,  then  eyed  you  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  to  satisfy 
them  of  your  soundness  in  mind  and  limb,  till  you  began  to  question 
whether  they  were  not  the  fitter  subjects  of  a  certain  other  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  that  charming  watering-place. 

There  was  a  rollicking,  stuttering  barber  in  the  town,  to  whom, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Fra  presented  himself  for  tonsorial  treat- 
ment, and  who,  in  his  lively  descnption  of  the  approaching  jubilee,  was 
M>  exercised  in  the  burden  of  his  intermittent  utterance  as  to  narrowly 
miss  severing  the  jugular  of  his  customer  a  dozen  times  ere  he  had 
scraped  his  chin. 

*  What  is  the  most  desirable  drive  in  which  to  find  out  the  beauties 
of  Brattleboro  ? '  asked  the  Fra,  at  one  of  the  brief  intervals  of  calm  in 
this  maelstrom  of  inarticulate  eloquence. 

*  Y-y-you  t-t-t-take  the  f-f-f-four  mile  heat,  and  y-y-you  'U  find  it  r-r-r- 
roar-r-o-77iaw^«c,  and  no  mistake  ! '  yelled  the  barber  with  such  climax  of 
enthusiasm  that,  happening  at  that  moment  to  have  the  Fra  by  the 
nose,  he  fairly  pulled  him  out  of  his  chair,  and  spinning  him  round  like 
a  tee-totum  twice  or  thrice,  laid  him  at  full  length  upon  the  floor.  In 
this  state  he  was  foimd  by  his  companion  a  short  time  after,  covered 
with  blood,  weltering  in  his  own  lather,  and  so  convulsed  and  grinning 
with  irrepressible  laughter  as  to  look,  for  all  the  world,  more  like  a  gal- 
vanized dead  subject  than  a  living  human. 

*  Come,'  said  the  Fra,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  strength  to  resume 
his  perpendicular,  '  I  believe  a  curious  and  most  uncommon  madness 
pertains  to  this  region  —  a  worse  than  hydrophobia ;  a  baleful  equine 
mania,  which  we  would  do  well  to  flee,  ere  we  ourselves  become  a 
victim. 

It  needed  no  second  admonition  to  one  who  looked  on  the  third  degree 
of  collapse  in  epidemic  malignant  cholera  as  a  mild  afiection  in  com- 
parison with  this  reigning  horse-fever,  and  the  twain  bent  their  steps 
incontinently  to  the  station  house,  where,  precipitating  themselves  into 
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tlio  alre^y  moving  train,  they  cast  one  last  look  toward  the  retreating 
spires  of  Brattleboro,  and  a  moment  ai^r  were  whirled  at  lightning 
speed  out  of  its  sight 

So  ended  this  brief  yet  eventful  tour;  and  with  it  ended  the  reign  of 
the  matchless  Indian  summer :  for  no  sooner  had  our  travellers  thrown 
aside  their  pilgrim-staves  and  set  their  faces  homeward,  than  the  clouds, 
which  had  all  the  morning  been  gathering  and  blackening  anKHig  the 
tops  of  llie  mountains,  swept  down  upon  the  fair  valleys  like  the  rush  of 
Armies,  trailing  after  them  in  countless  multitudes  the  blood-red  leaves 
of  the  forest — the  last  trophies  of  the  vanquished  autumn. 

Boston,  Nov.,  ISH. 


KNOWN       AND       UNKNOWN       POETRY. 


BT     0R4RIIS     M.    I>Xnxt?. 


Now  and  then  some  soul  uprises, 

Rich  with  a  star-travelled  story, 
Like  a  comet,  and  surprises 

Earth  with  a  far-blazing  gloiy. 
Dumb  in  souls  that  seem  to  slumber, 

There  are  longings,  dreamings  grand ; 
Pearl-riched  shells  lie  without  number 

Hidden  underneath  the  sand. 

Like  a  water-spout  from  ocean 

Into  upper  sun-ahiue  leaping, 
Which  awakes  to  wild  emotion 

Waters  that  before  were  sleeping; 
Up  from  the  great  crowd  of  being 

Springs  some  daring,  gifted  soul, 
To-and-fro  the  masses  swaymg 

With  a  masterly  control. 

With  a  wondrous  sweetness  gtshing, 

Forth  some  heart  comes  out  among  us, 
All  the  lesser  songlets  hushing 

Lowlier  minstrels  sing,  have  sung  us : 
But  when  high  the  grand  strain  swelleth, 

Heavens !  how  it  doth  bemock 
Those  mute  hearts  where  music  dwelleth, 

Like  a  spring  within  a  rock  I 

Like  the  fire  in  opal  burning, 

For  a  world-wide  freedom  throbbing, 
Chained,  manacled,  and  yearning^ 

In  my  heart  a  song  is  sobbing. 
Other  songs  come  near  and  mock  it, 

Mock  the  song  of  clos6d  door ; 
Oh  I  had  I  the  power  to  unlock  it, 

Like  Niagara  it  would  pour  1 
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8EA-SIIORE      colloquy:       TIME,     A     WINTER-NIGHT. 


BT       W.     H.     O,     noSUBl 


North- Wind  1  of  what  complainest  thou  ? 

Whence  comest,  with  that  strange,  weird  moan  ? 
Perchance  tliy  wings  have  fanned  the  brow 

Of  manhood  frozen  into  stone. 
Thy  wailing  grieves  the  poet's  heart  : 
Make  known  thy  mission,  and  depart 


NORTH-   WIND. 

I  come  from  the  deep,  and  I  lef\;  asleep 
The  dead  on  an  ice-bound  shore. 

They  clung  to  the  deck  of  the  luckl^ps  wreck, 
Till  she  struck  —  and  all  was  o*er. 


Thy  shriek  uproused  the  wintry  wave, 
And  drove  their  vessel  on  the  reef  I 

Back  to  thy  gloomy  polar  cave^ 
Wild,  moaning  counterfeit  of  grief  I 

Hadst  thou  been  quiet,  cruel  gale, 

In  port  they  would  have  furled  the  saiL 


NO  RT  H-W  I  N  D. 

When  the  King  of  Kings  unchains  my  wings, 

And  clouds  the  sky  deform, 
I  must  leave  my  lair,  though  the  brave  and  fair 

Are  lost  in  the  howling  storm. 


Woe  to  the  maid  who  fondly  dreams 
Of  lier  lover  safe,  and  homeward-bound  I 

Woe  to  the  wife  who  little  deems 
That  her  faithful  mariner  is  drowned  I 

Deaf,  like  his  mess-mates,  to  the  dirge 

Growled  by  the  hoarse  and  rocking  surge. 

NORTH-WIND. 

To  the  lover  woe  I  who  soon  will  know 
That  his  bride  that  vessel  bore 

Over  the  foam :  but  the  sill  of  home 
Her  feet  will  cross  no  more. 
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A  vimon  bursts  upon  my  sight, 
Now  &de8,  and  all  is  drear  and  dark  I 

Stay,  fearful  wanderer  of  the  night! 
Did  woman  perish  with  that  bark ! 

The  long-expected,  the  adored, 

The  beautiful  —  was  she  on  board  ? 


NORTH-WIND. 


• 


The  spray-drops  glare  in  her  stiffened  hair, 

And  frost-sealed  are  her  eyes  I 
Thou  It  wait  in  vain  for  her  coming  again ; 
In  an  icy  shroud  she  lies. 
Brooklyn,  Feb,  24, 1856. 


A      NEWSPAPER      IN       1761. 

mw-  York,  March,  1855. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  lately  become  possessed  of 
three  copies  of  one  of  the  earliest,  if  pot  the  very  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  The  New-  York  Gazette,  printed  by  W.  "Weyman  in 
Broad-street.  The  dates  of  these  three  are :  November  second,  and 
December  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first,  1761  ;  and  from  the  compari- 
son of  them,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  weekly  newspaper,  issued  every 
Monday  morning.  They  are  much  torn,  as  might  readily  be  supposed 
from  their  great  age,  and  only  one  has  the  number  of  the  issue. 
Allowing  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  weekly  paper  to  be  correct,  it 
was  established  in  January,  1759,  exactly  ninety-six  years  ago.  In 
size  it  is  ludicrously  small,  being  scarcely  twenty  inches  square,  and  as 
for  editorials,  it  does  not  profess  to  have  any.  The  difierence  between 
the  journalism  of  that  day  and  the  present  is  still  more  marked  when 
we  examine  its  columns  for  news.  It  is  headed  as  containing,  *  The 
freshest  advices,  both  foreign  and  domestic,*  Two  numbers,  however, 
have  no  news  from  Europe  at  all,  although  at  that  time,  when  the 
mother-country  was  engaged  in  the  *  seven-years'  war,'  it  must  have 
been  anxiously  looked  for.  In  the  third  number,  of  December  twenty- 
first,  they  had  received  advices  up  to  the  seventeenth  of  October,  and 
the  news  appears  to  have  been  carefully  copied,  but  taitJiout  a  toord  of 
comment.  Some  of  these  news-items  are  quite  interesting,  and  in  par- 
ticular I  would  notice  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  in  London,  Octo- 
ber sixth,  1761,  on  the  coronation  of  Geor^  HI.,  which  took  place  a 
month  before  : 

*  The  coronation  was  a  splendid  show  indeed !  I  was  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  evening,  and  surely  nothing  could  exceed  it.  The  quantity 
of  jewels  and  fine  clothes  was  immense,  which  made  a  brilliant 
appearance,  as  the  Hall  was  lighted  up  wiUi  near  four  thousand  wax- 
candles.  The  King  behaved  like  an  angel.  At  his  corraiaticm,  be 
seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  oath  he  was  taking,  and  conducted 
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himself  throughout  in  such  a  way  as  must  secure  him  the  esteem, 
Teneration,  and  afiection  of  all  who  saw  him.' 

This,  we  must  remember,  was  the  King  who  lost  to  Great  Britain  her 
colonies  in  America.  There  is  a  little  sentence  in  another  letter  from 
Perth-Amhoy,  xelatiye  t6  a  change  am<mg  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  seems  to  contain  a  grained  that  spirit  which  King  Gecnr]^ 
fijund  so  stubbornly  in  his  way  :  '  When  rerolution  principles  jNreTEil, 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  good.' 

Th^  little  sheet  is  a  very  fair  exponent  of  the  state  of  tlie  city,  or 
rather  of  the  town ;  for  New-York  was  scarcely  more  in  those  days. 
In  place  of  the  long  columns  of  shipping  intelligence  and  advertise- 
ments  which  appear  in  the  blanket-sheets  of  the  present  day,  we  find  a 
notice  of  a  single  ship  up  for  London,  adyertised  '  to  sail  in  three  weeks 
at  the  furthest,  as  most  of  her  cargo  is  aboard.  N.  B.  The  above  is  a 
new  ship,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burthen,  and  hath  exceeding 
good  accommodations  for  passengers.'  The  custom-house  entries  were 
published  regularly  every  wedc.  In  the  first  week,  a  brig,  two  schoon- 
ers, and  three  sloops  comprise  the  inward  entries.  There  were  no  out- 
ward-bound vessels;  and  in  the  second,  the  inward  entries  are  one 
schooner  and  three  sloops,  and  the  outward,  two  ships,  a  brig,  two 
schooners,  and  six  sloc^ps.    A  busy  week ! 

Their  column  for  amusements  is  as  blank  as  the  conmiercial  one. 
A  ccmipany  of  comedians  advertise  that  '  by  permission  of  his  Honor 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  they  will  present  a  tragedy,  written  by  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Hume,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Doors  to  be  open 
at  four  P.M.,  the  play  to  commence  at  six  precisely.'  Our  venerated 
ancestois  kept  much  earlier  hours  than  their  busy  descendants. 

It  was  war-time,  and  most  of  the  news  in  the  paper,  after  the  arrival 
of  that  ship  finnn  England,  relates  to  the  battles  in  Europe  and  on  the 
high  seas  —  battles  which  they  took  with  vastly  more  composure  than 
w6  do  the  present  ones.  They  give  accounts  of  bloody  fights  in  the 
most  concise  terms;  indeed  they  read  more  like  bulletins  than  the 
lengthy  and  minute  accounts  of  the  modem  press.  Privateering  in 
those  days  appears  to  have  been  highly  honorable ;  for  we  read,  '  That 
the  French  have  taken  the  privateer,  Tristram  Shandy,  ewned  by  two 
merchants  and  two  clergymen  of  this  town  I '  Ah,  the  reverend  gentle- 
men were  pretty  severely  punished  for  their  speculation,  which  in  the 
pres^it  century  would  be  viewed  with  considerable  astonishment. 

The  numb^  of  November  second,  which  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
one  I  have,  is  £eurly  crammed  with  congratulations  fix>m  the  various 
public  bodies  of  the  town  to  the  new  Captain-General  and  Govemor-in- 
Chief,  His  Excellency  Robert  Monckton ;  and  while  these  are  laugh- 
aWy  prolix,  his  Excellency's  replies  are  very  models  of  brevity  and 
perspicuity.  All  the  different  churches  on  the  island,  the  Established 
Church,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Dutch  and  French  Reformed  have 
handed  in  ^eir  addresses  —  tiie  Church  of  England  demanding,  and 
the  others  peUrioning  for  protection  finom  his  Excellency,  and  he  freely 
pxxnises  it  to  alL 

The  *humbte  address'  of  the  city  fathers  is  a  model  which  their  very 
honoiable  and  very  independent  successors  would  do  well  to  examine. 
It  is  worth  extraotmg  from :  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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'  We  do,  with'  the  greatest  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  acknoindedge 
his  gracious  Majesty's  paternal  care  and  afiection  in  appointing  over  xm 
a  gentleman  every  way  qualified  and  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious constitution  of  the  people,  a  favor  not  often  conferred  on  us,'  etc 

But  the  address  of  the  Grand  Jury  excels  all  in  its  exceeding  great 
humility.  They  remark,  after  having  exhausted  the  usual  vocahulary 
of  adulation :  *  We  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  as  a  presage  of  our 
future  happiness  under  your  Excellency's  government,  beside  your  per- 
sonal merit  and  splendid  descent,  that  generosity  of  spirit  and  affluence 
of  fortune  which  render  a  person  infinitelv  superior  to  those  contracted 
and  self-interested  views  that,  as  from  their  native  soil,  are  ever  the 
product  of  an  avaricious  heart  and  penurious  circumstances.' 

Although  these  fulsome  congratulations  take  up  fully  one-half  of  the 
little  newspaper,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  Gazette  was  published 
mainly  for  its  advertisements.  Indeed  they  notice  that  many  of  these 
had  been  crowded  out  by  the  addresses ;  *  however,  they  would  appear 
the  next  week.'  The  printers  (there  were  no  editors  in  those  days)  do 
not  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  increasing  the  size  of  their  sheet ;  the 
idea  of  an  extra  or  supplement  would  have  been  simply  absurd. 

One  peculiar  thing  about  these  advertisements  is  their  great  loigth  ; 
in  fact,  the  parties  seem  to  have  made  an  inventory  of  their  stock  in 
trade.  One  worthy  man,  afler  enumerating  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  articles,  adds  ihat  *  he  has  on  hand  many  other  things  too  tedious 
to  mention  ! '  There  are  advertisements  of  all  kinds :  of  merchandise, 
of  negroes  to  be  sold,  and  one  and  only  one  of  a  wonderful  balsam. 
This  last  is  a  very  singular  composition,  the  like  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  at  the  present  day,  it  is  so  exceedingly  modest  It 
declares,  *  That  the  author  is  known,  and  the  afflicted '  may  take  it 
without  fear  ;  for  howsoever  limited  his  power  of  doing  good  may  be, 
he  would  not  for  any  consideration  be  the  possible  cause  of  hann  to 
any.'  How  naively  this  is  told  !  Would  that  our  modem  quacks  were 
as  sincere  as  this  worthy  man  appears  to  have  been  I  And  then  his 
modesty ;  he  closes  his  advertisement  with  the  assurance  that  '  the 
author  can  recommend  it  by  long  experience;  and  if  it  might  not 
appear  vain  and  interested,  could  add  great  proofs  of  its  virtue.' 

Another  thing  in  these  advertisements  that  will  interest  a  New- 
Yorker  is,  that  none  of  their  stores  have  any  numbers.  They  are  near 
such  and  such  a  place.  One  is  at  the  sign  of  the  Coffee-pot,  near  the 
Earl  of  Sterling's  dwelling  ;  another  opposite  the  Fly-market ;  a  third 
has  his  shop  just  below  Mr.  Lawrence  Reade's  in  Wall-street ;  and  a 
fourth  in  Cortlandt-street,  opposite  the  residence  of  the  late  Alderman 
Cortlandt. 

What  a  change !  It  is  laughable  to  place  side  by  side  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  man  in  1761,  who  was  *  opposite  the  Oswego  Market,  in  the 
Broad-Way,'  and  another  in  1855,  referring  to  number  one  thousand  and 
something  or  other  in  the  same  street.  But  I  perceive  that  the  prolix- 
ity of  our  worthy  ancestors  has  betrayed  me  into  the  same  sin.  I  have 
noted  down  several  other  strange  things  in  this  ancient  newspaper,  but 
space  forbids  that  I  should  notice  them  here,  even  if  it  were  oi^y  torn 
fear  of  emulating  the  laborious  advertiser  who  had  so  '  many  other 
articles  too  tedious  to  mention.'  Hinx^B.  AvonwoLOM. 
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Gaze  I  on  Death's  cold  steed  ? 
Art  thou  of  eartbly  breed, 
Thou  spotless  phantom  white, 
Acrofis  the  desert  gliding? 
What  dark-browed  king  is  he, 
What  awfnl  shape  I  see, 
Like  Satan's  grizzly  eon, 
Thee  —  BptcUal  charger  I  riding? 

Ho  I  nations  of  the  East ! 
King  Death  is  come  to  feast ; 
His  eyes  flash  lurid  flame, 
The  flame  of  burning  cities ; 
I  hear  the  clash  of  blades, 
The  shriek  of  ravished  maida, 
The  thunder-laugh  of  war. 
That  neither  spares  nor  pitiea. 

Prepare  I  prepare  for  strife, 
Let  the  last  wreck  of  life 
Be  sold  with  Jewish  greed, 
In  fierce  and  bloody  barter ! 
'Tis  TiMOUR*s  host  that  comes  I 
Roar,  trumpets  —  thunder,  drums  I 
'T  is  TiMOUR,  scourge  of  God, 
Empire-devouring  Tartar! 

As  o'er  the  aching  sky, 
The  tempest's  squadrons  fly, 
Huge  cloudy  monster-shapes, 
Black  lightning-girded  legions, 
To  burst  in  fatal  storm ; 
So  Timour's  armies  form 
Vast  clouds  of  death,  to  swoop 
On  Asia's  fairest  regions. 

Sweet  maiden  at  thy  loom, 
Stout  rustic,  hear  thy  doom ; 
Luxurious  Sultan,  check 
Voluptuous  diversion: 
He  comes,  your  kmg  and  lord, 
Before  whose  sweeping  sword 
The  scattered  Turkmen  fly, 
Bends  low  the  haughty  Persian. 

Like  wild  beast  in  a  cage. 
Devour  thy  heart  with  rage, 
Proud  Bajazel  —  no  more 
Of  glory's  stars  the  climber. 
On  that  pale  steed  of  Death, 
Like  Sansar's  icy  breath, 
With  blood-red  laurel  crown 
He  comefl^  grim  fiavage  TmouBt 
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WEBHAWKEN        MANOR 


'  K N ICKBBB OOKXK^  SKETCQ. 


I  HAD  the  misfortune  of  being  canght  by  the  last  storm,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  precipitous  and  snowy  blufis  of  Weehawken.  It  had  been 
threatening  to  snow  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  at  length  all  those  little 
unseen  mouths  in  the  clouds  opened  at  once,  and  liien  did  n't  it  come 
down !  The  fences,  the  frozen  brooks,  the  hollows,  and  the  venerable 
crags  were  white,  nothing  but  white.  The  over-hanging  rocks,  assum- 
ing all  kinds  of  fantastic  forms  in  the  deepening  twilight,  had  flowing 
beards  of  snow,  like  old  men.  Down,  faster  and  faster  danced  the 
flakes,  madder  than  elfins  escaped  from  Wonder-land  ;  and  already  the 
sleigh-marks  on  the  old  snow  were  hidden. 

The  great  leafless  trees  stretched  forth  their  long  whitened  fingers  at 
me,  as  the  hags  on  the  dismal  heath  did  at  the  Thane  of  Cawdor ; 
and  the  chilled  wind  had  a  most  lachrymose  intonation,  as  it  every  now 
and  then  gathered  up  hand-fulls  of  feathery  snow,  and  threw  them  in 
my  face.  It  was  growing  bitter  cold.  Dissolving  views  of  the  cheer- 
fiil  parlor  at  home  flitted  through  my  brain  with  tantalizing  exactneea. 
*  What,'  said  I,  *  if  this  be  death  ?  Do  not  the  Genii  and  Afireets  in  the 
Desert  make  pictures  in  the  eyes  of  the  foolish  Arabs  that  lag  behind 
the  caravan,  and  then  strangle  them  ?  What  if  this  western  wind,' 
I  soliloquized,  '  should  come  that  Eastern  game  over  me  !  And  is  not 
this  wUd  place  just  the  one  for  such  a  devilish  machination  ? '  I  grieve 
to  record  the  fact  that  I  gave  the  poor  horse  an  unmercifiil  cut  with  the 
whip,  in  default  of  a  more  humane  illustration  of  my  existence.  Sap- 
pose  I  should  freeze  ?  My  blood  curdled,  as  if  I  had  been  listening  to 
the  horrid  tajp  of  Hamlet*s  governor ;  but  my  hair  did  n't  *  stand  end ' 
in  consequence  of  my  fur-cap.  I  coifld  actually  see  the  next  morning's 
Herald  giving  a  detailed  account  of  '  the  dreadfol  death  of  a  most 
estimable  young  man,'  etc. ;  for  of  course  that  enterprising  journal 
would  have  *  a  reporter  on  the  ground.'  Then  I  fancied  a  few  skele- 
ton obituaries,  and  perhaps  some  indiflerent  verse.  T?uU ' «  being  dead. 
I  thought  of  all  my  sins ;  it  has  struck  me  as  curious  since,  how  expe- 
ditiously I  must  have  done  it.  I  was  getting  suggestively  cold.  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  be  broken  up  with  a  small  hanmier,  and  bleed  no  more 
than  a  Marmorean  statue  imdeigoing  the  same  process.  Had  I  been 
aqueous,  I  must  have  been  an  icicle. 

Think  what  joy  it  was  to  see  a  light  trembling  in  the  distance !  —  a 
little  excuse  of  a  light  glimmering  like  a  single  eye  through  the  gloom 
and  snow-flakes.  It  proceeded  from  one  of  those  many-gabled  old 
structures  pecuhar  to  the  Knickerbockers  of  the  eariy  times.  You  have 
seen  such  with  their  protruding  eaves,  slanting  Dutch-tiled  roofs,  and 
comical  iron  numbers,  (dates,  I  beheve,)  stuck  on  the  western  gable. 
Tfbftt  nuioiw,  eoffin-like  windows,  deep-set,  like  sunken  eyes !  and 
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Imge,  wide-mouthed  diimneys,  that  always  seem  gaping.  The  mansion 
of  which  I  am  writing  must  have  heen  huilt  three-quarteTS  of  a  century 
ago,  prohably  more ;  for  its  architectural  quaintness  hinted  at  periods 
before  the  Revolution.    It  waa  sitting  at  the  base  of  a  noble  mountain, 

<  Uke  Mart,  sitting  at  her  Saykhjb's  CMt  t ' 

An  immense  watch-dog  made  me  draw  back  the  leg  I  had  put  out  of 
tbe  sleigh,  rather  pieoiptately.  It  was  firost^bitten ;  I  did  n't  care  about 
having  it  dog-bitt^ ;  and  I  was  not  the  least  sorry  when  the  nail-stud- 
ded door  of  the  old  house  openedi  and  the  gap  was  filled  with  the  obese 
penoa  of  an  ancient,  I  may  say  primeval*  Cluaker,  who  looked  the  per- 
flonification  of  I-take-the-world-easy-tiveness.  To  his  inquiring  and 
friendly  salutation,  1  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity,  '  Poor  Tom*s 
a-cold ! '  This  was  an  immediate  passport  to  his  heart  and  hearth. 
Oh !  that  the  world  was  full  of  WiUard  Tan  Dusens  I 

Did  1  ever  appreciate  a  fire  before  f 

Have  1  words  to  paint  the  supper  ?  I  plead  delinquent.  Such  pie/s ! 
BO  deep  and  cart-wheel  like  ;  with  4^ces  of  apple  piled  with  the  regu- 
larity of  bricks,  and  redolent  of  all  kinds  of  herbs  and  cinnamon ! 
Such  bread !  so  white  and  spongy ;  so  unlike  that  chalky  substance  of 
the  city,  which  murders  us  at  Uie  low  price  of  six-and-a-quarter  cents 
per  homcBopathic  dose.  Such  —  such  —  oh  I  well,  I  have  n*^  words. 
Then  the  floor  —  not  a  bit  of  carpet  —  as  smooth  and  clean  as  if  it  had 
be«i  the  '  cypecial  care '  of  some  life  to  keep  it  so.  How  refreshing 
and  un-metrc^litan  was  every  thing !  The  wing  of  the  last  Christ- 
mas turkey  hanging  in  the  generous  fire-place ;  the  simple  mantel- 
ornaments  ;  and  the  chubby  little  clock,  which  kept  up  an  unpleasant 
wheeze,  as  though  it  was  going  to  have  the  croup  I  It  had  an  arrange- 
ment over  the  top  to  elucidate  (and  did  n't)  something  about  the  moon 
and  tides,  which  I  failed  to  quite  understand,  and  Mrs.  Van  Dusen, 
(Mr.  Van  Dusen's  mother,^  in  attempting  to  explain,  entirely  distracted 
what  little  insight  I  previously  had  of  the  afiair.  Her  demonstration 
of  the  clock  problem  reminded  me  of  those  commentators  on  Shak- 
speare  who  darken  the  text  in  their  attempts  to  hold  it  ujp  to  the  li^. 
This  venerable  dame.  Miss  Van  Dusen,  and  '  dear  Willard,'  as  she 
called  him,  constituted  the  whole  family. 

Old  Mrs.  Van  Dusen  sat  rocking  by  the  chinmey-side  like  an  anti- 
quated Cinderella.  She  looked  as  if  she  was  a  *  fixture,'  as  if  she  had 
rocked  in  that  stifle-backed  chair  lor  a  century,  and  was  good  for  two 
more  at  least. 

Miss  Yan  Dusen  was  about  eighteen.  '  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter not  to  have  named  the  delicate  creature  Sacharissa  ? '  spake  I 
inwardly.  It  was  so  like  Chloe  and  the  old  English  poets.  This  beauti- 
ful bud  among  the  snows  of  Weehawken,  with  the  barbarous  name, 
owned  a  pair  of  bewitchingly  blue  eyes,  and  had  luxuriant  dark  hair, 
which  was  arranged  with  no  little  show  of  female  coquetry.  But  what 
woman  is  not  fond  and  vain  of  beautiful  hair  ?  The  little  beauty  was 
fascinating.  She  had  a  gentle,  confiding  way,  and  I  may  say  of  her 
as  the  heart-poet  said  of  Evangeline : 

*  When  she  had  passed,  U  $semed  Wk4  ths  cmting  of  exquinte  mww/  'qqqIc 
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Old  Van  Dusen —  what  will  he  say  to  that  ?  —  was  aa  odd  amalga- 
mation of  piety  and  anecdote ;  and  one  could  see  the  cream  of  the  joke 
in  his  eyes  before  it  had  settled  down  on  his  tongue.  He  gave  an 
amusing  description  of  his  son  Joshua,  who,  he  said,  was  a  respectable 
fellow  enough  until  he  became  a  clerk  in  Gotham.  He  said  his  hcii 
came  up  to  the  home-stead  last  summer,  for  a  few  days,  and  startled 
them  all  with  his  fierce  moustache,  looking  as  belligerent  as  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Czar  in  yellow  jacket  and  blue  hair — he,  Joshna,  the 
most  tame  of  men !  Oliver  W.  Holmes  was  never  half  so  bright 
Then  his  remarks  and  criticisms  on  '  Joshua's  deformed  eoats '  and 
tight  pants,  of  heart-rending  colors  and  Moscow  patterns,  were  too 
much.  My  sides  were  sore  with  laughing,  sore  as  if  I  had  been  beat^i ; 
and  indeed  I  had,  for  every  word  of  my  witty  host  was  *  a  hit  —  a 
palpable  hit.'  And  what  a  liquid,  silvery  voice  Sacharissa  had !  Was 
oanary-bird  ever  so  sweet  ?  How  she  could  talk  with  her  eyes,  tiie 
wench,  and  look  a  man's  heart  away  ! 

It  was  only  when  the  lazy  finger  of  the  afflicted  time-piece,  before- 
mentioned,  pointed  insinuatingly  at  XI.,  that  I  thought  of  asking  the 
geographical  bearings  of  my  room.  •  What  sense  won't  a  man  surrender 
beneath  the  fire  of  a  pair  of  wicked,  innocent  eyes  ?  I  make  this 
reflection  because  I  shook  hands  twice  with  Miss  Van  Busen,  when 
there  was  not  the  ghost  of  an  excuse  for  my  doing  so  at  all.  I  felt 
foolish  after  doing  it ;  I  knew  my  blushes  must  have  scorched  the 
suburbs  of  my  hair,  for  I  felt  them  streaming  up  my  cheeks  like  North- 
ern lights.  I  was  relieved  when  the  c^4  man  took  up  the  candle  and 
led  the  way  to  my  place  of  rest.  Oh. !  thought  I,  if  it  was  only  Sachar- 
issa, and  the  distance  was  ten  miles !  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  my 
good-8ouled  host  piloted  me  through  the  long  entry,  that  he  looked  as 
croupy  and  chubby  as  the  cliDck  ;  perhaps  b^ause  he  had  been  with  it 
so  much !  It  struck  me  then,  as  he  waddled  up-stairs,  how  much  he 
resembled  Christy  as  the  dancing  Shaker.  The  ludicrous  idea  -was 
irresistible,  and  twice  I  was  near  putting  a  summary  end  to  my  respira- 
tion in  attempting  to  smother  a  sacrilegious  *  Fi-yi-yi  I ' 

I  was  shown  into  the  best  room.  It  seemed  about  a  hundred  years 
older  than  the  others.  It  looked  as  though  it  had  been  buQt  in  the 
time  of  Q/Ueen  Elizabeth,  and  then  '  transported '  for  scnne  political 
association,  to  America.  One  side  of  the  room  was  hung-  with  heavy 
drapery  ;  but  the  other  parts  were  of  oak-paneling.  It  wras  something 
novel  for  me  to  sleep  in  such  an  apartment.  And  that  bed,  with  its 
Rombre  hangings,  looked  like  a  great  hearse.  I  knew  at  a  glance  I 
should  never  be  able  to  sleep  in  that.  It 's  an  idiosyncracy  of  mine  to 
dislike  strange  beds —  a  peculiarity  I  wish  was  more  general  Could  I 
shut  my  eyes  beneath  the  gaze  of  those  grotesqile  faces  on  the  comicesr 
which  never  shut  theirs  1  I  felt  that  I  could  not ;  so  I  drew  a  large 
arm-chair  close  to  the  fire-place,  which  was  thick-set  with  tiles,  on 
which  Mrs.  Doddridge  teaching  young  Doddridge  to  spell,  predominated. 
I  gazed  into  the  live  embers  of  the  log-fire, 

'  Which  from  my  brooding  eyes  took  strangest  shapes: ' 

then  a  slumberous  pleasing  stole  over  mo  like  that  of  the  Lotus-eaters  r 
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a  consciousneas  of  being  unconscious ;  a  state  of  mind  when  nothing 
astonishes  one.  It  did  n*t  startle  me  in  the  least  when  I  imagined  that 
one  of  the  quaint  phizzes  on  the  mouldings  winked  at  me  with  its  cob- 
webbed  eye.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  returned  the  wink  with  the 
greatest  familiarity.  Soon  I  fell  into  one  of  those  sweet  compromises 
with  slumber  —  a  doze.  My  eye-lids  had  leaden  weights  on  them  ; 
then  they  grew  easier  and  seemed  to  open,  and  every  one  of  the  antique 
chairs  was  filled  with  a  peruked  and  powdered  *  ancient.*  I  too  was 
'  one  of  'em.'  My  shirt-bosom  stuck  out  like  a  fin.  My  hand-rufiies 
w^ere  unimpeachable  and  spotless  ;  my  shoe-buckles  immeasurable ;  my 
s^f-satisfaction  unlimited.  There  were  the  wit  and  dignity  of  the 
olden  time ;  ladies  that  figure  in  the  Republican  Court  of  our  fiiend 
G-riswold. 

I  was  talking  to  a  high-bosomed  dame :  it  was  Sacharissa.  I  was 
dancing  with  some  body :  it  was  Sacharissa.  The  dance  was  a  stately 
minuet,  and  we  were  executing  it  with  the  monotonous  slowness  of  a 
Methodist-hymn.  In  one  of  the  deep-set  windows  I  was  urging  some 
one  to  elope  with  me  :  it  was  the  adorable  Sacharissa.  She  had  con- 
sented. I  was  about  to  salute  the  tips  of  her  delicious  fingers  when  I 
opened  my  eyes.  A  myriad  of  sun-beams  had  come  to  a  focus  on  the  tip 
of  my  nose.  The  fire  at  my  feet  had  expired  ;  the  music,  the  guest  of 
'Seventy-Six  had  gone,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  old  room  and 
its  '  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell.'  How  quickly  the  scene  had 
passed : 

'  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  rision. 
The  cloud-oapped  towers,  the  gorffeoas  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
fea,  all  which  it  inberit,  shall  aissoWe : 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faaed. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  we  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of.' 

I  could  not  help  repeating  those  beautiful  lines  as  I  gave  the 
unrumpled  bed  a  series  of  desperate  tugs,  to  insinuate  that  it  had  been 
tumbled  legitimately,  and  then  I  joined  the  family  at  breakfast.  I 
scarcely  dared  look  Sacharissa  in  the  eyes.  Had  I  not  seen  her  in  a 
low-neck  dress  the  night  before  ?  Had  I  not  pressed  her  hand  and 
attempted  her  lips  ?    Ah !  me  I  and  she  looked  so  innocent ! 

I  was  in  my  ^eigh.  They  had  asked  me  to  come  again  ;  she  had 
asked  me  ;  and  speaking  of  the  storm  which  had  made  mo  their  guest, 
said,  *  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity !  *  The  imp  I  —  why  did  she  say 
that  and  look  so  eatable  I 

A  few  hours  brought  me  home.  I  called  the  hostler  Sacharissa,  and 
ordered  him  to  rub  Sacharissa  down.  The  news-boy  was  Sacharissa. 
Every  thing  and  every  body  was  Sacharissa.  Ah  !  I  am  afraid  I  left 
that  anatomical  part  of  me  which  is  called  the  heart  in  the  shadow  of 
those  blue  eyes,  and  my  fate  will  be  a  warning  in  coming  ages  to  all 
lovers,  if  I  do  not  pass  more  nights  at  Weehawken  Manor. 

Waltss  Wat«»lbv^ 
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Who  with  a  trosting  heart  doth  walk  as  Nature  leads, 

Sliall  see  the  secret  of  her  lore  on  every  hand  revealed ; 

Her  wildest  method  hath  no  startling  mysterj  now ; 

Each  change  saoceeding,  new  and  other  friends  disclose. 

The  wintry  sleet  and  winds  bat  feign  the  powers  of  death  and  chill ; 

For  tie  future  yet  enfoldeth  gardens  bright  with  vernal  bloooL 

The  rage  of  storm  and  ocean-blast  doth  sweet  caresses  hide, 

Foreboding  still  another  rest,  another  deeper  calm. 

No  sorrow  fiJls,  though  Spring  forgets  to  put  her  garb  of  promise  on ; 

No  blackening  doubt  corrodeth  prayer  when  suomier  is  not  glad ; 

Nor  sick  despair  enfeebles  &ith  if  autumn's  stores  are  few. 

Completion  weaves  her  golden  thread  through  signs  of  grief  and  woe ; 

Clouds  are  but  mist  when  thickliest  gathering  o'er  our  eyes, 

And  still  the  stars  above  us  gleam,  to  all  their  glory  trua 

Would'st  know,  0  Mend  1  wherefore  so  oft  I  seek  the  depths  of  forests  dim, 

In  hours  of  peace,  in  times  of  joy,  and  ever  when  my  soul  is  sad? 

Why  with  a  longing  comfort  fUll  I  gre^t  the  ehn,  and  birch,  and  pine, 

And  claim  Uie  diaily  gifts  of  hope  from  oak,  and  fir,  and  linden-tree  ? 

The  maple,  ash,  and  chestnut  high,  why  cease  they  ne^er  my  heart  to  stay  7 

Or  x)ensive  locust,  or  the  willow  mild,  how  may  I  their  firiendship  know  ? 

Wherefore  the  beech  with  blessing  rare  saluteth  me,  his  wayward  child? 

Or,  witching  as  thy  promised  maid,  the  graceful  cedar  bows  her  love. 

No  lowly  alder-pied  or  gulM  laurel  sees  me  coldly  paasi  them  by ; 

The  dog-wood  and  the  wild-grape,  nor  yet  the  humble  thorn  is  dumb. 

Each  tree  is  tuneful,  hath  a  blessed  lay,  and  thus  the  sylvan  chorus  swells: 

<  We  are  children  who  in  other  guise  were  sent  to  dwell  on  earth  with  thee, 

And  pass  the  shapes  of  life  and  death  to  God,  who  doth  all  fate  include. 

We  seek  no  sorrow,  but  awake  with  light,  and  stream,  and  thoughtiess  bird  to  jo/ 

In  what  betides  therein  we  dwell  and  trust  our  given  nature  full 

With  spring,  through  love,  we  haste,  and  aU  our  bloom  display : 

The  maple  red,  the  feathered  elm,  the  fleshly  glistening  pme, 

The  bronzed  oak,  the  browning  birch,  and  generous  chestnut,  gaily  phmied; 

White-blooming  locust  and  lindens  sweet  intoxicate  each  gale; 

And  with  her  bridal  coronet  the  dog- wood  lures  the  amorous  vina 

Ivy  beams  throughout  the  sun-light ;  we  braid  no  distant  care  therein ; 

The  robin's  nuptial  song  awakes  no  hidden  dream  of  fear. 

Love  and  to-day  suffice  the  coming  of  our  wondrous  sheen : 

Each  leaflet  as  a  votive  prayer,  each  bud  a  high  exultant  hynm. 

*  The  past  prepares  —  wise  future  mouldeth  well  as  summer  hath  her  sway ; 

Spring's  flowers  yield  to  bursting  leaves,  and  the  fair  attains  the  high. 

Thus  wail  we  not  dead  hours  passed,  but  don  broad  robes  of  grandeur  fbn. 

Oh  I  ask  not  why  this  majesty,  e'en  let  thy  heart  therein  be  glad, 

And  well  mayest  thou  within  our  bosky  depths  now  linger  slow. 

Where  seas  of  emerald  shade  shall  lave  thy  fevered  soul, 

And  Peace  embrace  thy  stricken  heart,  as  with  a  mother's  loving  arms. 

Here  dwell  the  tender  winds,  who  woo  the  frolic,  laughing  leaves 

To  minstrel  forth  one  happy  lay  of  long  and  dear  content 

The  Imnet  from  the  sycamore  shigs  but  of  hope  fblfilled ; 

Wild  roses  light  the  hemlock's  gloom,  and  smile  his  frown  away ; 

Fair  Dryads  of  the  fore-time  eld  still  haunt  the  rugged  oak, 

For  more  than  mortal  comeliness  his  sUent  truth  attests.  r^  t 
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The  streamlet's  merry  glee  no  bitter  pang  of  envy  brings, 

And  flitting  shadows,  while  they  go,  ne'er  wane  to  pale  unrest 

We  are  one  with  all  those  dearest  thoughts  each  holy  heart  contains, 

Aflsored  amid  tiie  saddest  doom  that  b^uty  hides  alway. 

Thoa^  night  enshrouds  dear  day,  and  worshipped  stars  must  pale  with  dawn, 

We  wait  tiie  work  of  pregnant  time,  in  cahn,  serene  repose. 

'  An  endless  change  proves  endless  care,  and  Time  doth  not  fold  his  silent  wings. 

New  hours  lead  fresh  wonders  on,  for  yesterday  hath  wrought  her  lot, 

And  now  the  trophied  conqueror,  imperial  Autumn,  comes. 

Spring's  gentle  voice  no  tidings  told  of  gorgeousness  like  this ; 

Ohr  knew  the  bllssfUl  summer-time  what  unseen  splendor  filled  her  tr^dn. 

Announced  but  by  his  victory  this  king  proclaims  his  throne, 

And  binds  the  earth,  a  captive  glad,  with  jewelled  chains  of  rarest  hue. 

Huge  oaks  he  decks  with  ruby,  wrung  from  morning's  reddest  glow ; 

In  gold  resplendent  as  hig^  noon  the  beech  astonished  stands ; 

A  quivering  robe  of  rainbow  tint  adorns  the  chestnut  high ; 

And  purple  gleam  of  moon-lit  cloud  is  o'er  the  lonely  hemlock  thrown. 

With  aiigent  from  old  ocean  borne,  the  maple  flasheth  brave ; 

All  sun-set's  burnished  hues  enwrap  the  stately  sycamore. 

The  melting  veil  of  dying  mom  upon  the  elm  is  staid. 

And  glad  with  star-bright  garniture  the  hazel  seeks  thine  eye. 

Enchantment,  fiiirelr  than  thy  dreams  of  youth,  o'ertakes  each  bough  and  spray, 

And  lapped  in  amber  autumn  air,  we  tempt  thy  soul  as  heaven  nigh. 

Wherefore  this  glory  came,  and  whither  hath  its  mystic  goal? 

Believe:  it  were  not  meet  to  question  high  fulfilment  thus. 

The  days  of  earth  must  onward  ever,  through  Being's  ebb  and  flow. 

Wherefore  we  are,  and  whither  wend,  our  reason  hath  no  call  to  seek : 

To  U8  doth  fidth  dispense  a  beauty  charmed,  and  love,  and  joy. 

Who  baileth  all  beseeming  good,  unstung  by  lawless  wisdom's  fang; 

Immortal  guides  to  strength  and  peace,  they  know  no  weakness  or  dismay, 

But  usher  our  appointed  in  with  welcome  now  and  welcome  ever  more. 

*■  Mysterious  change,  through  endless  form,  avails  her  guise  in  life  or  death ; 
Twin  foes  unite,  who  chase  one  round,  to  meet  at  last  one  parent  eye. 
The  vanidied  flowers  of  earlier  suns  were  but  the  seed  for  goodlier  fruit, 
Awaiting  harvests  yet  unripe,  yet  by  Omniscience  meetly  sown. 
Bright  yesterday  hath  wrought  her  lot,  her  cadence  still  exalts  thine  ear, 
While  sorrow's  cup  rests  on  thy  lip,  for  winter  speaks  and  death  obeys ; 
Wild  winds,  and  snow,  and  crushing  blasts,  he  looseth  on  our  rank& 
Affrighted  e'en  the  sun  grows  pale,  with  beam  no  longer  true ; 
Black  storm,  and  ice,  and  riving  sho<^,  they  rend  sweet  life  away. 
Ensanguined  are  our  snowy  feet,  as  fast  the  gory  garlands  fall ; 
No  more  the  roses  smile,  or  doth  sweet  whip-poor-will  complam ; 
The  winsome  streamlet  too  is  dumb,  and  desolation  reigns  alone. 

With  trunk  and  bough  all  grey  and  bare,  our  moan  appals  thy  weeping  heart, 
A  requiem  of  death  supreme,  a  dirge  of  ever-closing  tomb. 
Yet  vain  are  tears  bewailing  us,  but  for  thyself  oh  1  bid  them  swifter  flow; 
For  grief  shall  wash  the  craven  spirit's  ghastly  night  away, 
Where  fear  bestrides  aH  eomehness.  and  strength  is  but  a  dire  mis-shape. 
For  ever  speaks  each  change,  with  AiUer  word,  that  beauty  shall  not  die, 
And  'midst  fell  tempest  roar  of  death,  behold  the  pine  is  dauntless  still  I 
No  sense  hath  compass  of  that  weal,  fore-closing  Being's  royal  way ; 
Through  shape  Protean,  'mid  varied  theme  across  a  tideless  sea  of  days, 
Besigned  we  wait  the  vernal  hour  whence  spring  shall  break  agam,  if  meet. 
And  when  her  sweet  embrace  shall  &il,  a  nobler  seed  sleeps  in  our  firuit. 
To  ripen  for  a  garnering,  whereof  completion  holds  good  ward. 
To  peace  our  voice  beseecheth,  and  thou  art  dearer  fkr  than  we : 
There  speaks  thy  fitte  dear  angel-tones,  and  Peace  bids  thee,  0  child,  be  stijL'^^Tp 
Sad-Oreek,  {IT,  j:)  ^^d  ^^ 
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TWO       WISE       MEN        OF       GOTHAM. 


WITH   TIIEIB    BEMABKXBLX   BATU^GB    AND   DOINGB. 


*  1  DO  love 

To  note  and  to  obserre :  though  I  live  out, 
Free  from  the  active  torreot,  yet  I  'd  mark 
The  currents  and  the  passages  of  things, 
For  mine  own  private  use.' 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  train  of  thought  in  which  I  was  indulg- 
ing last  Sunday  morning,  I  really  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  my  pen 
h^  been  dawdling  along  by  itself  over  the  sheet  of  paper  spread  before 
me;,  probably  it  was  a  letter  —  possibly  a  love-letter  —  possibly  not 
The  date  was  fairly  written  out ;  *  Dear,'  and  a  portion  of  a  flourishing 
capital,  plain  enough  before  my  eyes  whenever  they  chanced  to  turn  in 
that  direction  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing 
at  all,  I  was  intently  gazing  into  our  own  and  the  neighboring  back- 
yards, where  a  miniature  deluge,  worthy  of  a  pigmy  Pyrrha  and  Deu- 
calion, was  being  visibly  enacted.  An  antediluvian  Shanghai,  having 
curtailed  himself  of  nearly  one-half  of  that  portion  of  his  person  above 
high-water  mark,  was  gazing  with  the  remainder  in  stupefied  d^pair 
over  the  waste  of  waters  about  him.  My  pretty  little  bantam-rooster, 
his  stockings  all  down  at  the  heel,  and  his  toilet  in  sad  confusion,  rolled 
himself  all  up  in  his  tumbled  white  feathers,  till  there  was  neither  fonn 
nor  comeliness  to  him,  and  crowded  close  up  to  his  shivering  fiiddy  fi)r 
comfort.  Even  glorious  old  chanticleer  had  forgotten  to  sound  his 
clarion  that  morning.  Poor  fellow !  —  there  he  stood  on  one  leg  for  a 
full  half-hour,  never  once  thinking  of  his  fine  flowing  tail-feathers  drag- 
ging in  the  muddy  waters,  nor  of  his  golden-red  plumage  that  used  to 
glance  so  in  the  sun,  now  all  ruffled,  and  be-draggled,  and  torn  ;  nor 
yet  could  he  muster  up  spirit  to  toss  aloft  his  drooping,  blood-red  crest ; 
but  he  drew  in  his  humbled  head  as  far  as  he  could  get  it,  into  the 
bristling  row  of  neck-feathers,  and  ruefully  nestled  up  to  his  old  enemy 
the  Shanghai,  and  the  coquettish  little  bantam-hen  aforesaid.  But 
Shanghai  had  been  in  terribly  bad  humor  the  whole  morning ;  for  his 
gouty  toe  was  not  materially  benefited  by  the  hydropathic  treatment, 
and  ne  had  been  swearing  audibly  in  excellent  Chinese  at  the  villain- 
ous customs  of  the  outside  barbarian  land  ;  and  now  he  drew  up  ^le 
afflicted  member  with  extraordinary  care,  and  lifting  it  high  above  the 
raging  flood,  strutted  off  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  importance 
extremely  at  variance  with  his  actual  condition  and  appearance.  But 
the  soggy  bricks  and  spongy  sod  could  aflbrd  but  little  consolatioii  in 
his  comfortless  plight,  and  little  to  soothe  his  injured  pride ;  so  after 
marching  with  stately  tread,  like  an  opera-hero  under  difficulties,  up 
and  down  his  narrow  domain,  he  was  fain  to  creep  back,  dispirited  and 
woe-begone,  to  the  sorry  group  he  had  left,  and  ill  jcould  his  craven 
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spirit  brook  the  mild,  reproachM  glance  of  his  ancient  nobis  fee,  a  ' 
mean  and  abject  was  his  port,  and  crest-fallen  truly  his  visage,*  as  h^ 
stole,  shivering  and  dejected,  into  the  disconsolate  group,  and  edged  ov 
to  the  insulted  rooster.  A  boy's  new  sled  hung  like  a  brighth^lf  '^^' 
acutcheon  over  the  opposite  basement-door,  and  a  P^^^^^t^  and  one 
dangled  forlorn  by  their  straps  from  the  hinder-most  -^  Ached  com- 
able  weather  for  the  holidays,  truly !  Jupiter  Pluv*  ®^^'  "jbiit  unfop- 
Naiads !     Water-gods  and  goddesses  all !  —  have  ^^estra  -*^     .  „  , 

low  estate  ! r*  ^^^  «awmg  ^^^^ 

(xood^ess  gracious !  what  a  slap  that  was  I     'incongruous 
it  possible !  —  are  these  your  manners  ?  —  to  enter   "^  " 
i*oom  and  peep  over  his  dioulder  while  he  writes  ?     Reall^^  negroes, 

*  Pooh,  pooh !  rub  away,  and  when  you  begin  to  talk  rea  "* 
can  listen ;  meantime  do  n't  disturb  yourself  about  your  secret 
spondence  ;  no  very  alarming  revelations  have  yet  been  made,  nor  are 
likely  to  be,  while  you  stare  in  that  stupid  way  out  of  the  window. 
Hem  —  blank  !  You  'd  save  me  a  precious  deal  of  trouble  were  all 
your  letters  after  the  same  model,  and  many  another  unfortunate  I  know 
would  be  the  gainer.  But,  Sam,  poor  Mrs.  Pineher  down-stairs  is  in  a 
sad  way  about  you.  '  Oh  !  he  is  so  changed,  Mr.  Fantome  ;  so  wild- 
Mke  ;  he  never  eats  any  thing,  poor  young  gentleman !  and  does  n't 
seem  to  take  any  notice  of  any  thmg ;  and  stares  so  when  people  speak 
to  him,  and  makes  such  strange  replies  ;  and  he  's  taken  to  gin.  Sir,  in 
the  most  frightful  way,  and  wears  his  shirt-collar  turned  down,  and 
half  the  time  no  cravat ;  and  then  —  oh  I  Mr.  Fantome,  it 's  awful !  — 
such  shocking  things  he  says  in  his  sleep  ! '  Here  —  your  ear,  Sam ; 
they  say  you've  sold  yourself  to ' 

*  Whist  I  — yes! 

*  The ' 

*  St!  — softly!' 

*  Old  Knick  ! ' 

*  True!— it  is,  Frank!' 

*  Whe-e-e-ew !    The  dev ! ' 

*  Hush !  —  it 's  his  knock  ! — he 's  here !  —  the  very  same  I  Up  — 
up  on  your  chair,  Frank  !  —  it  is  n't  the  table  this  time.  Now,  presto  I 
Nicodemus !  —  change  !  —  appear ! ' 

Slowly,  silently  swung  open  the  door,  and  with  a  slouch  and  a  grin, 
the  imp  stood  in  the  room.  Now,  were  it  not  for  that  ever  unimpeach- 
able character  for  veracity  before  whose  sacred  claims  I  and  my  fathers 
before  me  do  reverently  bow,  I  should  summon  to  my  aid  at  this  crisis 
the  whole  armory  of  elemental  war  ;  blue  forked  lightnings  should  dart 
and  quiver,  and  ghastly  spectral  shapes  should  glide  athwart  the  dark- 
ness, and  groaning  sepulchral  voices  should  come  up,  muttering,  yet 
fearfully  distinct,  fiom  the  depths  of  the  horrible  pit.  As  it  is,  kind 
leader,  bear  with  me  for  one  paragraph  more,  while  I  go  on  to  relate 
how  devilishly  grinned  the  sooty  satellite,  and  snatched  from  my 
trembling  hand  a  blotted  roll,  and  vanished.  Frank,  holding  his  nose 
in  both  hands,  dismounted  from  his  pedestal. 

*  Villainous  smell  of  matches  in  the  room,  though,  Sam  ;  where  the 
dev '  . 

'  Come,  do  'nt  speak  of  him  again,  Frank  !    That  is  the  origin|lC 
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lifer,  tie  patron<8aiiit  of  all  earthly  matoh-maken,  and  worafaij^ed 
i  the  rer;  odM:  of  brimstone  sanctity  by  all  old  maids  and  dowagan, 
om  the  y-eddings  of  the  fair  daughtexs  of  men  unto  this  preamt  evil 

^        Yens !  look  without,  Sam  I  —  how  the  clouds  lower,  and 

'irkling  down,  and  the  rain  bursts  in  torrents  on  the 

^3 1    Black !  black  the  murkyyi^rs  wrap  us  roundl 

rambling  timbers? — heard  you  not  Uiat  roaring 

'  —  the  casements  shake  and  rattle  !  —  the  ahnt- 

^^j^iitorm  I  —  the  sashes,  they  strain,  they  quiTer ! — 

jji>  togeU)ier  in  the  fearful  gust! — they  bend' — they 

^eard  you  e^w  2.angh  like  that  ?  —  it  poured  in  upon  the 

^uch  demoniac  glee !  -^  duch  hellish  merriment  I    ImUl  !  — 

^that  blue,  that  ghastly  flame  I  — it  dances  now  I  —  it  flaahes  I 

[ig^ers !  — it  goes  out  I    Why,  Sam,  you  laughing  now !    All 's  still 

again ;  the  room  grows  light ;  the  fire  bums  clear  and  bright  <Hiee 

more ;  that  fearful,  roaring  blast  has  died  away ;  the  pall-like  mist  is 

lifting  up ;  I  see ;  I  breathe  again ;  the  stifling  sulphurous  fumes  no 

more  infect  the  air !     Come,  hdp  me  to  a  chair !    What  is  this  all  I 

What  does  it  mean  ?  ' 

'  Simply,  Frank,  that  you  haye  upset  my  whole  stock  of  spontaneous 
combustibles  into  the  grate ;  that  an  unusually  strong  burst  of  wind 
has  forced  open  my  sashes,  and  has  deluged  my  carpet,  to  its  irretrier- 
able  ruin ;  tiiat  some  unfortunate  old  gentleman  in  the  street  has  made 
a  forced  ofiering  of  his  Sunday  beaver  unto  iEolus,  to  the  extreme  and 
boisterous  satisfaction  of  half-a-score  of  news-boys  ;  and  last  and  gre«t- 
est  of  all,  you  are  yourself)  Frank,  not  a  little  frightened,  which 
accounts,  sine  numine,  for  all  the  phenomena  in  question.' 

<  Well,  but  —  come  closer ;  is  it  all  nothing,  then  ?  Was  not  that 
black  and  blotted  parchment  signed  with  your  best  heartVblood  ?  Did 
you  not  therein  contract,  in  consideration  for  sundry  benefits  derived,  to 
belong,  body  and  soul,  for  ever  and  aye,  to  the — the  gentleman  of 
whose  amiable  peculiarities  so  little  is  at  present  known,  and  who  is 
popularly  supposed  to  keep  himself  within  very  convenient  calling-dis- 
tance of  those  who  need  his  services  ?  Was  not  that  same  smutty-faoed 
satellite  one  of  the  angels  of  his  Satanic  Mightiness  ?  Bid  he  not  whiA 
away  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire,  bearing  the  fatal  document  down 
to  the  infernal  court  ?  Was  it  not  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
sweeping  by  in  hellish  pomp  and  circumstance,  rushing  on  with  his 
stormy,  noisy,  boisterous  train,  that  unrolled  the  black  mantle  of  his 
majesty  before  us,  and  vanished  amid  denumiao  shrieks  and  fiendish 

shouts  of  exultation  ?     Was  it  not * 

'  No,  it  was  not !  and  the  innocent  youth  you  have  so  heartleaEly 
maligned  was  my  own  private  imp,  sworn  cm  this  ponderous  toane  of 
Faustus,  strictly  commissioned  to  deposit  one  of  my  choicest  mann- 
scripts,  penny-postage  paid,  in  the  outside  slit  of  the  city  post-office,  to 
be  duly  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  KNicKSRBocEEn,  on  the 
Monday  morning  ensuing.  But  come  —  now  talk  sensibly  —  and  here 
is  a  book  concerning  which  I  want  your  faithful,  candid  judgment.' 

*  *  Soap-Fat :  A  Tale  of  City  Life.'  Another  of  the  romanoea  of 
wretchedness,  eh  ?    Well,  here  *s  for  the  first  9^Jg^J(2oOQlc 
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*  *  Under  its  blackened  ceiling,  decked  with  tawdry,  dr^  the  volume, 
greens,  lighted  by  a  few  dim  burners,  reeking  with  stale  toW*  ^  marry 
and  the  Ittmes  of  gin  and  beer  ;  hot  and  close,  pouring^opt'  ^^  ®^.  ^^ 
ing  steam  into  the  cold  night-air ;  resomiding  wi^" iSnrid^^^^^^™^- 
and  the  loud,  coarse,  babbling  clamors  of  d&unken  revellel^^*^^  hand- 
not  be  mistaken ;  this  is  the  dance-cellar  of  notorious  JP*  ^^^  ^"^ 
Enthroned  on  three  large  packing-boxes  at  the  farther  end,  see^^^  ^^^^''^' 
the  dim  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  saw-dust,  sit  the  orchestra—^*  unfor- 
fingered  negro,  rolling  his  head  unconcernedly  around,  sawing  ^^^  ***® 
instrument  with  a  master-hand,  drawing  finom  it  incongruous  tont^®^''^ 
strange  jangling  chords  ;  an  apoplectic  mulatto  flutist,  and  a  pletMHk 
bugler ;  these  are  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  revels.     Sailors,  negroes, 
bandy-legged,  flat-cbiested  German  tailors,  in  pantaloons  that  fit  as 
awkwardly  as  German  pantaloons   alone  can  do ;   little  pale-faced 
French  cobblers ;  weary,  languid  women,  bonneted  and  shawled,  or 
with  bare  shoulders  and  arms,  dragging  through  the  tiresome  dance.' 
There,  won't  that  suffice  for  the  whole,  Sam  ?    What  is  it  all  about  ?  * 

•  Why,  Frank,  this  is  one  of  the  modern  moral  tales,  read  by  good 
people  of  strong  minds,  with  benevolent  desires  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  that  is  wretched,  and  wicked,  and  low,  in  all  the  myriad  forms  of 
ugly  vice  and  poverty,  throughout  our  great  and  wicked  city.  These 
are  the  tales  that  are  brought  into  our  parlors  ;  that  are  perused  and 
wept  over  by  our  wives  and  sisters  and  innocent  daughters!  —  that 
teach  the  haunts  of  wickedness  ;  that  show  the  ways  of  vice  to  those 
that  never  dreamed  of  evil  or  impurity  ;  that  gloat  over  the  miseries  of 
Magdalens  ;  that  follow  them  down  the  slippery  steps  that  lead  them 
to  perdition  ;  that  shed  crocodile  tears  over  the  deep  oblivious  pits  of 
infamy  that  hide  their  fearful  end  from  view  ;  that  drag  up  the  drunk- 
ard and  the  man  of  secret  sin  from  their  darksome  dens ;  that  flaunt 
out  the  ragged  weeds  of  poverty,  and  the  scanty  tattered  vesture  of 
scarred  and  tainted  vice,  and  ignominious  crime  ;  that  do  this,  and 
then  turn  round  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven,  under  the  glorious  sun,  and 
dare  take  the  holy  name  of  virtue  upon  their  foul  and  loathsome  lips, 
and  declare  before  God,  and  in  the  sight  of  upright  men,  that  they  are 
doing  battle  in  her  cause,  and  in  her  name  dra^-  her  pure  banner 
through  the  polluted  kennels  where  they  themselves  do  most  delight  to 
dwell.  This  kind  of  reading,' Frank,  is  much  in  vogue  at  present,  at  a 
time  when  charity  has  become  fashionable,  and  when  wealth  is  pouring 
in  full  streams  into  the  channels  which  far-seeing  and  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  has  dug  for  it.  When  Five-Point  missions  flourish,  and 
wild  Maggies  become  famous,  and  lamp-lighters  heroes,  here  spreads 
out  at  once  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  Hterature,  and  reapers 
enough  are  rushing  into  the  harvest,  and  certainly  sheaves  enough  are 
being  gathered  into  the  garner,  and  the  fanning-mills  of  the  critical 
press  are  having  enough  to  do  to  winnow  away  the  superabundant  chaff. 
Now,  on  your  conscience,  tell  me,  Frank,  is  it  not  almost  time  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  reading-world  should  have  some  rest  firom  the  har- 
rowing trials  of  juvenile  news- venders  with  charitable  impulses  ;  of 
philosophical  rag-pickers  with  economical  propensities ;  of  industrious 
soap-fat  men  of  extended  views  and  enlarged  intellectual  discrimina- 
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"^ifer  tie  ^  absolutely  necessary  that  our  ears  should  be  perpetually 

i  the  verj  i*  ^®'  *^®  maudlin  lamentations  of  drunken  prostitutes  ?  — 

(nn  the  v^!^^  ^  ourselves  familiarized  in  print  with  all  the  paths  of 

v.»  ^^►•frga  down  to  death  ?  —  or  that  we  should  be  ocmtiiui- 

1    .ug  microscopical  perceptions  to  the  discovery  of  virtues  and 

3S  in  the  lowest  grades  of  life,  to  the  exclusicHi  and  utter 

a  of  all  good  in  those  above  them  ?     Now,  because  there  have 

i  books  written  by  competent  hands,  portraying  vice  in  all  its 

filthiness,  and  rousing  to  efforts  for  its  redemption,  is  that  aoj 

"^hy  every  petty  penny-a-liner  should  pour  forth  his  feeble  soul  in 

i^ntations  and  insane  ululations  over  the  iniquities  of  the  land  ?  cr 

should  force  his  clumsy,  disgusting  daubs  upon  our  heart-sick  gaze  ? 

'  Now  our  soap-fat  boy,  bom  of  a  street-prostitute,  behind  the  tattered 
curtain  of  a  dance-house,  left  a  squalling,  filthy  orphan,  upon  the  chari- 
ties of  this  cold,  blustering  world,  grows  up,  after  a  peculiar  ^uhion 
that  orphans  have,  till  he  reaches  the  mature  age  of  sev^i ;  then  he 
unites  his  destinies  to  those  of  an  itinerant  collector  of  grease,  and  thus 
his  career  begins.  'Soap-fat! — soap-fat!' — past  windows,  down 
areas,  in  lanes,  in  streets,  in  courts ;  still '  Soap-fat !  —  soap-fat ! '  The 
ugly  soap-&t  man  stands  scowling  at  the  gate  ;  the  little  soap-fat  hcfj 
is  higgling  with  Betty  at  the  basement-door.  Their  deep,  guttural  tones 
break  the  morning  quiet ;  their  ragged  shadows  flaunt  across  the  sun- 
shine patches  on  the  basement  parlor-floor.  Through  all  the  city's 
alleys,  courts,  and  stately  streets,  ihe  pair  go  slouching  on.  The  soriy 
soap-ikt  man  can  talk  of  soap-fat  only ;  the  little  soap-fat  boy  trains  ha 
young  lungs  to  the  same  hoarse,  croaking  tone  ;  he  drags  his  slip-shod 
feet  along,  and  thrusts  his  cracked  and  grimy  hands  deep  into  his  empty 
pockets,  and  echoes  the  dolorous  song.  Hard  fare  and  kicks  and  blows 
are  all  of  his  reward  ;  only  one  thing  he  knows,  and  that  is, '  Soap-&t!  — 
soap-fat ! '  —  only  one  tongue  he  speaks,  *  Soap-fat !  —  soap-fat  I '  His 
heroines  are  dirty  house-maids ;  his  divinities,  greasy  cocks ;  the  para- 
dise that  never  opens  to  his  way-worn  feet,  the  warm  and  cheerful  base- 
ment dining-room;  Bellevue-wards  his  chamber  of  death,  and  the 
Potter's-Field  the  end  of  his  weary  pilgrimage.  So  it  seemed,  at  least; 
no  ray  of  light  to  shgot  across  his  gloomy  path ;  no  hope,  to  bless  one 
moment  with  a  smile  ;  no  love,  no  pride^  no  lofty  thought,  no  cheerful 
dreams  of  future  days ;  no  bright  jfortal,  dazzling  with  glorious  beams, 
and  guarded  round  with  serried  ranks  of  radiant  angels,  at  the  end  of 
steep,  ascending  paths  that  lead  to  heaven.  No,  no !  —  only  a  black, 
deep,  muddy  flood,  stagnant,  and  dark,  and  cold,  and  a  narrow,  rugged, 
cheerless  pathway  that  leads  down  to  its  brink !  So  it  seemed  then ; 
and  so  the  benighted  soap-fat  boy  went  stumbling  on  his  obscure  way, 
till  the  day  when  he  met  a  little  dirty  rag-picking  girl,  harnessed  up  in 
the  same  caxt  with  two  laborious  dogs,  tugging  on  with  might  and 
main,  and  solacing  herself  meanwhile  with  a  half-burnt  bone.  There 
had  never  been  any  thing  very  remarkable  about  young  soap-fat's  men- 
tal exercises,  nor  any  thing  unusually  favorable  in  his  moral  training. 
What  it  was,  therefore,  that  should  excite  a  chivalrous  sympathy  in  htf 
bosom  at  this  particular  moment,  and  should  induce  him  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  this  distressed  damsel,  we  are  left  ourselves  to  conjeoture ; 
however,  this  beccmies  the  turning-point  in  his  ^{f^:^»(a|id  by  exhibiting 
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all  the  Tirtnes  and  heroism  of  all  the  Paladins  for  the  rest  of  the  volnme, 
he  attains  a  respectable  position  in  life,  supports,  and  is  about  to  many 
his  tattered  inamorata,  when  his  course  is  arrested,  and  he  sets  off  for 
heaven  amid  a  shower  of  theatrical  glories  perfectly  overwhelming. 
The  loves  of  virtuous  scavengers,  and  the  plots  of  melo-dramatic  hand- 
organ  men,  form  a  great  part  of  the  interest  of  the  volume,  and  one 
thrilling  chapter  is  made  up  of  a  minute  description  of  a  pitched  com- 
bat between  a  flash-plaster  image-peddler  and  a  well-disposed  but  unfor- 
tunate bill-sticker,  somewhat  addicted  to  spirituous  stimulants.  All  the 
characters  are  followed  in  their  uprisings  and  in  their  lyings-down, 
through  all  the  haunts  of  vice  and  infamy  ;  not  a  wrinkle  nor  a  plague- 
spot  is  spared  to  us  in  the  loathsome  picture ;  the  fetid,  noisome  sores 
are  bared  to  view;  the  writhing,  distorted  lineaments,  the  withered 
limbs  are  laid  naked  to  our  eyes ;  the  foul  exhalations,  the  sickening 
vapors,  the  atmosphere  of  death  and  disease  wrap  us  roxmd  in  their  dis- 
gusting, clammy  embrace ;  squalidness  and  rags,  and  drunkenness  and 
ruin,  and  the  cries  of  hopeless  agony,  and  the  muttered  groans  of  utter- 
most despair  —  they  form  the  back-ground  and  the  hellii^  music  of  this 
black  panorama,  that  moves  on,  ever,  ever,  ever,  before  our  sickening 
gaze. 

'  There  are  great  flaring  placards  in  the  streets  and  in  the  shops, 
with  startling  queries,  'Have  you  read  Soap-fat?'  By-and-by,  you 
will  sit  down  with  some  agreeable  lady  in  a  pleasant  parlor,  and  when 
the  weather  and  other  important  questions  are  discussed,  she  will 
eagerly  inquire  of  you,  '  Have  you  read  Soap-fat  ? '  She  will  dis- 
course  leamedly  on  the  mysteries  and  miseries  of  Soap-fat ;  she  will 
be  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  the  lovely  character  of  that  dear 
Suet,  and  profoundly  metaph3rBical  in  her  appreciation  of  sweet  little 
Cottonetta.  Her  eyes  will  glance  vivid  lightning  as  she  recounts  the 
villanies  of  Raga  Muffin,  and  will  gleam  with  the  soft  light  of  viromanly 
compassion,  through  sparkling  tears  that  flow  in  streams  at  the  men- 
tibn  of  poor  little  Margarina^s  death.  Great  magazine  reviews  of 
Soap-fat  will  stare  at  you  out  of  all  sorts  of  covers  for  months  to  come ; 
the  cant  of  the  tallow-chandlery  will  become  the  fashionable  dialect ; 
the  refined  images  of  soap-boilerdom  will  furnish  pregnant  classical 
allusions  for  all  literary  tea-tables ;  big  painted  banners  will  flaunt 
across  wide  thoroughfares,  blazoning  startling  incidents  in  Soap-fat's 
life  ;  '  The  Hundredth  Night  of  the  Celebrated  Moral  Drama  of  Soap- 
fat,  repeated  to  Crowded  and  Fashionable  Houses,  with  Immense 
Applause,'  will  be  thrust  into  your  face  at  every  comer ;  you  will 
climb  into  the  cock-loft  of  a  crammed  theatre  to  witness  an  eternally- 
prolonged  dramatic  version  of  Soap-fafs  thrilling  adventures;  your 
heart  will  spring  into  your  throat  at  the  sight  of  his  steadfast  devotion 
to  his  erring  mother's  Bible ;  you  will  ply  your  bandanna  with  unwonted 
activity  when  that  circling  cloud  of  white  rnqslin  floats  before  your 
eyes,  and  the  stiU,  hushed  murmur  of  thousands'  sobs  falls  upon  your 
ears,  like  the  voice  of  summer  rain,  and  the  choked,  gasping  voice  of 
poor  Soap-fat  goes  up  at  last  in  a  theatrical  prayer,  and  theatrical 
angels  bear  alofl  his  theatrical  soul  to  a  theatrical  heaven ;  and  when 
the  Ing  green  curtain  rolls  slowly  down  again,  with  a  solemn  roar,  like 
the  sound  of  mighty  rushing  winds  in  the  tree-tops,  you  draw  a  long- 
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Buspended  breath  and  turn  away,  wondering  yon  were  so  foolish, 
and  buttoning  your  great-coat  meantime  over  your  throbbing  heart. 
Managers  will  grow  rich  on  Soap-fat ;  publishere  will  amass  fortunes 
by  Soap-fat ;  the  author  wUl  hold  up  his  head  in  the  street  and  will 
buy  a  pretty  little  eountry-house  with  Soap-fat.  There  will  be  Soap-iat 
ofierings;  societies  for  the  amelioration  of  Soap-fat;  great  Soap-fat 
meetings,  and  penny  Soap-fat  contributions  ;  there  will  be  nothing  but 
Soap-fat  till  the  next  new  *  Moral  Tale  of  the  Appleman*s  Daughter ' 
makes  its  appearance.  And  doubtless  much  good  will  be, done,  and 
many  a  poor  orphan's  tears  will  be  wiped  away,  and  many  a  dwarfed 
and  starving  mind  will  be  hunted  up,  dwelling  in  a  rough  and  dirty 
prison-cell,  all  shut  up  from  the  bright  light  of  moral  truth,  and  many 
such  a  one  will  go  free  and  rejoicing  on,  in  a  new  and  blessed  path- 
way, up  to  the  pure,  glorious  day  ;  but  the  work  will  not  be  done  by 
those  who  read  Soap-fat,  and  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  story  of  Soap- 
fat*s  sufferings  and  his  heroism  ;  nor  by  those  who  grow  rich  on  Soap- 
fat  ;  nor  by  the  one  that  wrote  Soap-fat ;  but  by  many  a  one  that  never 
heard  of  Soap-fat  in  a  book,  but  found  him  and  all  his  starving, 
benighted  brethren  away  down  in  pits  of  pollution  that  they  never  told 
of  to  the  world,  nor  boasted  of  in  places  of  fashionable  resort ;  but 
blushing  and  shame-facedly  they  spoke  of  it  in  a  comer,  among  a  few 
like  themselves,  and  rushed  down  to  the  rescue.  What  use  is  there  of 
telling  of  all  of  Soap-fat's  bruises,  and  his  sores,  and  his  filthy  rags  ? 
Why  marshal  Soap-fat  into  an  army  with  banners,  and  parade  him 
before  plethoric  stock-brokers  and  benevolent  furred  ladies  ?  Why  make 
up  pleasure-parties  to  pry  into  Soap-fat's  haunts,  and  spy  out  all  his 
nakedness  ?  Why  use  Soap-fat  as  a  curiosity  about  to  be  metamor- 
phosed into  a  human  being  ?  Do  n*t  let  Soap-fat  alone ;  give  him 
money ;  give  him  clothes ;  teach  him  to  read,  and  give  him  books ; 
teach  him  to  work,  and  give  him  something  to  do ;  make  a  man  of 
him,  and  a  good  man ;  but  do  n't  make  him  fashionable ;  do  n't  make 
him  a  phenomenon ;  do  n't  write  novels  about  him.' 

'  Do  n't  make  long  speeches  about  him  either,  Sam  !  Really  you 
must  give  me  credit  for  some  patience,  considering  that  you  have  asked 
my  opinion  on  some  vital  points,  no  less  than  half-a-dozen  times,  and 
have  never  once  affi)rded  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  it ;  and  here 
I  have  been  sitting  with  my  mouth  half-open ' 

'  To  its  utmost  stretch,  Frank.  If  you  have  yawned  once,  it  has  been 
twenty  times  while  I  have  been  speaking  ;  but  go  on  —  go  on  ;  I  have 
done.' 

'  Well,  that 's  a  blessing,  at  all  events  ;  but  I  came  only  to  say  that 
you  must  come  with  me  to  dinner.  I  have  a  fine  auto-biographical 
scheme  to  talk  over  with  you,  and  you  have  allowed  me  no  time  to  do 
it  justice  here.  But  what  say  you,  Sam,  to  a  grand  auto-biographical 
speculation  — .  not  that  the  world  cares  one  straw  about  you  or  me  in 
l^e  abstract ;  but  an  auto-biographical  you  or  me,  shut  up  in  embossed 
and  gilded  muslin  !  —  your  fine  Vandyke  oval  staling  at  them  firom  the 
frontispiece,  or  my  Raffaelesque  physiognomy  looking  over  a  Byronic 
collar,  out  from  amcHig  the  smooth-cut,  pure  white  leaves  ;  or  perchance 
let  there  be  a  half-apocryphal  identity  preserved.  Let  Samuel  Seaton 
pillory  the  father  that  begat  him,  before  the  gaping,  staring  vulgar  — 
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masking  himself,  the  executioner,  meanwhile,  under  some  well-eound- 
ing  cognomen  of  vowels  and  smoothly-flowing  consonants ;  let  him 
hlazcm  forth  the  unforgotten,  rankling  wrongs  his  brother  has  done  him ; 
let  not  a  word  be  forgotten ;  let  not  a  deed  perish  from  that  roll  of 
infamy  ;  let  every  hard,  repulsive  feature  be  engraven  ;  let  not  remorse, 
let  not  one  dying,  lingering  heart-throb  of  afieotion  prevail  in  that  hour, 
to  erase  one  line  or  one  wrinkle  from  that  fiendish  portrait,  graved  by 
the  stem,  the  pitiless  hand  of  a  son's  —  a  brother^s  hatred.  Draw  for 
the  back-ground  of  this  picture,  worthy  of  a  fury's  pencil,  a  black  and 
stormy  field,  whereon  the  bad,  the  evil-hearted,  die  cold  and  passionless 
doeis  of  wrong  are  fighting  £)r  supremacy ;  cast  over  all  a  thin  and 
flimsy  veil  of  fiction  ;  and  then  the  world  will  care  for  you,  and  know 
you  well ;  all  your  haunts,  your  trials,  your  wives,  and  the  number  of 
your  children,  and  the  back-attic  where  you  earn  your  bread.  Then 
you  will  have  readers  enough,  and  purchasers  enough,  and  your  pub- 
lisher will  rub  his  hands  when  he  sees  you,  and  a^  after  your  next 
new  book,  with  interest  unfeigned.  Or  be  a  great  financier,  a  false 
friend,  a  heartless  lover,  an  opera-director,  a  quack.  Betray  the  man 
that  cherished  you  in  his  bosom  in  the  winter  of  your  adversity  ;  lay 
bare  all  his  little  foibles,  his  tenderly-gnaided  prejudices,  to  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  an  unsympathizing,  curious  world.  Reveal  the  weak* 
nesses,  the  firailties  of  the  woman  you  professed  to  love  even  unto  death  ; 
coldly,  cruelly  unveil  the  little  faUings  of  her  you  swore  to  cherish  and 
protect.  Has  she  trifled  with  you  ?  —  has  she  mocked  at  your  profes- 
sions?—  has  she  met  your  vows  with  heartless  dissimiQation,  and 
treated  the  heart  you  oflered  her  as  a  womanish  toy  ?  Show  the  world 
how  nearly  she  was  right,  by  publishing,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  the 
history  of  that  inglorious  contest  between  woman's  deep  duplicity  and 
art  and  man^s  diplomacy  and  desperate  cunning.  Or  reveal  to  the 
crowd  of  admiring  boobies  the  petty  tricks  of  trade,  the  arts  of  charla- 
tanry ;  or  proclaim  abh)ad  the  intr^ues  of  ballet-girls  and  the  liaisons 
of  prima  donnas ;  or  write  amusing  libels  upon  eminence  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  fix)m  the  day  you  drew  your  earliest  breath 
until  the  hour  that  you  sit  down,  a  wom-oiit,  broken-down  adventurer, 
to  peddle  out  the  stored-up  scandal  of  fifty  years  of  mis-spent  life.  Do 
this,  and  though  you  be  in  yourself  more  insignificant  than  '  the  poor 
beetle  that  we  tread  upon,'  yet  shall  you  awake  to  find  your  name 
blown  from  fame's  trumpet  all  throughout  the  land,  and  yourself  shall 
be  handed  down  to  the  admiring  contempt  of  all  posterity,  coupled  in 
ignominy  with  the  great  names  that  you  have  slandered.' 

From  the  revelations  made  to  me  by  Frank  Fantome  that  afternoon, 
in  the  development  of  his  scheme,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  when 
that  auto-biography  of  his  does  appear,  there  will  not  be  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  country,  possessed  of  any  degree  of  intelligence,  or  any 
way  considerably  endowed  with  capillary  covering,  whose  hair  will  not 
straightway  assume  an  erect  position,  and  maintain  the  same  until  such 
time  as  *  him  list  his  magic-wand  to  wave,'  and  dispel  those  shadowy 
horrors  with  a  burst  of  jocund  merriment ;  and  not  a  paltry,  unlucky 
editor  —  and  their  name  is  legion  —  who  ever  returned  one  of  Frank's 
brilliant  essays,  but  the  caitiff-knave  shall  quake  and  cringe  breath 
the  knotted  lash  he  wields  in  his  unmerciful  right  hajid^^  ^^  GqOqIc 
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THE        WINTER         WIND. 

Hush  1  moaning  wind,  that  murmnrest  past, 

With  low,  sad  wailing  filled ; 
Peace  I  peace  to  the  voice  of  the  moorniul  blast! 

Wind,  lonely  wind,  be  stilled  I 

Some  spirit  of  sadness  thou  must  bear, 

0  wind  I  on  thy  rushing  wmgs ; 
And  this  is  the  walling  sound  I  hear 

When  that  sorrowing  spirit  sings : 

Thy  voice  is  not  that  of  the  gentle  breeze, 

That  breath  of  the  blushing  spring, 
That  sports  'mid  the  flowers  and  laughs  *mid  the  leaves 

Where  the  birds  of  the  summer  smg: 

Nor  the  whirlwmd's  breath  in  its  gathering  might, 

By  the  wings  of  the  tempest  borne, 
When  the  lightnings  gleam  through  the  clouds  at  night, 

0*er  the  sky,  where  the  storm  rolls  on. 

But  thine,  0  wind  I  is  the  chQling  breath ; 

And  that  voioe,  so  Aill  of  sadness, 
It  speaks  to  the  heart  of  grie(  of  death, 

Of  all — yes,  all  but  gladness. 

And  it  minds  us  too  of  the  cold,  dark  tomb. 

Where  sleep  the  silent  dead ; 
Of  life  when  'tis  reft  of  its  beauty  and  bloom, 

And  its  joy  and  its  brightness  have  fled. 

Thou  art  not  heard  when  the  spring  is  seen 

To  come  with  her  laughing  riiowers, 
When  she  decks  the  earth  in  a  robe  of  green, 

And  wreathes  her  brow  with  flowers. 

But  thy  voice  is  heard  'mid  the  naked  trees. 

When  the  bright  flowers  all  are  gone, 
And  thou  comest  to  scatter  the  wi^ered  leaver 

When  the  summer  birds  have  flown. 

Thou  followest  pale  Winter's  icy  feet, 

And  thy  voice  its  moaning  keepeth, 
When  the  Earth,  like  the  dead  in  their  winding-sheet, 

In  her  cold,  white  mantle  sleepeth ! 

Thou  sigh'st  o'er  the  grave  whore  the  lowly  rest, 

Where  no  mourner  comes  but  thee ; 
Thy  voice  is  heard  on  the  ocean's  breast, 

Far,  far  o'er  the  deep,  dark  sea : 

And  sad  must  sound  that  dreary  waU 

Around  some  silent  wreck. 
As  bowling  through  each  taUeredsail, 

It  sweeps  the  lonely  deck. 
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That  sigh  too  is  heard  'mid  the  dashing  sui^ 

For  the  tdeepers  'neath  the  wave  ; 
That  mournful  blast  is  the  only  dirge 

Above  the  sea-boy's  grave.  v.  i..  u. 
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BT    FAK-KBUI. 


Canton^  ChinOf y  18  — . 

Mt  Deab  Ned  :  Here  I  am,  at  lengthy  aAer  a  most  tedious  voyage, 
dxuring  which  Father  Neptune  —  may  the  devil  some  day  catch  him 
ofot  of  his  dominions  !  —  treated  me  more  like  a  step-son  than  one  of 
bis  own  children. 

Although,  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  have  traversed  a  large  portion 
of  the  route  pursued  hy  the  early  Arahian  voyagers,  and  the  famous 
Venetian,  *  Messer  Millione,'  on  their  way  to  and  return  from  the  won- 
drous land  of  Cathay,  truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that  I  have 
neither  fallen  in  With  the  '  negroes  who  hang  strangers  with  their  heads 
downward,  and  slice  them  into  pieces  which  they  eat  quite  raw ' ;  nor 
a  single  one  of  those  dangerously-captivating  females  *  who  kill  a  man 
with  a  glance ' ;  nor,  indeed,  notwithstanding  I  tarried  some  time  in 
Ceylon,  was  I  ahle  to  get  a  glimpse  of  *  the  grandest  ruhy  that  ever 
was  seen,  heing  a  span  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm ' ; 
or  to  ohtain  any  certain  information  as  to  whether  the  tomb,  which  is 
to  be  seen  *on  the  mountain  called  Eahun,'  contains  *the  body  of 
Adam '  or  of  '  Sogomon-baschan '  —  the  Musselmans  asserting  one 
thing,  and  the  BuiOiists  another,  so  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine 
within  myself  which  was  the  true  story.     God  knows  it ! 

As  to  the  fish  which,  leaving  their  native  element,  *  get  up  to  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  having  drained  them  of  their  juice,  take  to  the 
sea  again,*  all  I  have  to  say  is,  if  there  be  such,  they  must  have  kept 
themselves  scarce  wliile  I  was  about ;  for,  although  I  climbed  cocoa- 
nut  trees  innumerable,  in  search  of  them,  divil  the  one  could  I  find  ; 
yet  would  I  not  too  hastily  set  this  down  as  a  fish-story  ;  for  what  our 
same  author  relates  of  another  species  of  the  finny  tribe,  which  he  de- 
nominates *  sea-locusts,'  is  unquestionably  correct,  as  I  have  seen  count- 
less swarms  of  them  flying,  not  only  in  the  sea  of  '  Haskand,'  but  in 
divers  other  seas  ;  and  of  the  truth  of  tBis  declaration  I  stand  ready  at 
all  times  to  make  a  deposition,  under  my  own  sign  manual,  before  any 
one  of  that  worshipful  body,  the  separate  members  of  which  are  by 
these  celestials  styled  Laouyay,  and  by  us  terrestrials.  Your  Honor. 
But  that  these  same  fish  do  sometimes  come  aboard-ship,  and  roost  on 
the  hammock-nettings  and  lower-yards,  so  that  the  midshipmen  do  '  get 
their  shooting  up '  by  popping  ihem  over,  sitting  —  as  one  of  their 
number  did  waggishly  and  wickedly  tell  his  elder  brother  in  Ken- 
tucky —  is  by  no  means  true ;  and  the  author  of  so  mischievous  an 
invention  deserves  to  be  incontinently  cobbed  in  this  world,  and  *  roas^^ 
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like  a  herring  '  in  the  next.  This  mid^ipman's  yam,  however,  I  think 
I  hear  you  say,  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  quantum  of  credit 
which  one  should  accord  to  the  writings  of  the  early  travellers..  Tree ; 
so,  not  to  digress  further,  I  proceed  to  say  that  now,  as  in  their  days,  a 
vessel,  '  after  getting  through  the  Gates,  goes  with  the  tide  of  flood  into 
a  fresh-water  gulf,  and  drops  anchor  in  the  chief  port  of  China,  which 
is  that  of  Canfu.'  Fires  are  still  of  firequent  recurrence,  owing  to  the 
houses  being  built  of  *  split  cane  ' ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  merchants  would 
ere  this  have  *  returned  in  crowds '  to  England  and  the  United  States, 
as  they  formerly  did  to  *Siraf  and  Oman,'  in  consequence   of  Ae 

*  exactions  of  the  tWo-fitced  mandarins,*  were  it  not  that  the  ciist<»ns 
of  these  worthies  gave  way  entirely,  a  few  years  back,  to  the  English 

*  artillery-practice.'  As  to  the  habit  *  of  carrying  *  gilded  canes,  a 
cubit  long,  which  are  bored  through,'  it  prevails  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
Abu  Zeid  al  Hassan ;  but  their  use  seems  to  have  been  strang^y  per- 
verted since  then,  as  they  now  serve  merely  to  smoke  opium  through  ! 
But  enough  of  this.  Here  I  am,  as  I  think  I  said  once  before ;  and 
although  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  'that  dreadiul  tongue  which 
requires  no  less  than  the  Ufe  of  man  to  be  duly  attained,*  who  knows 
but  that,  ere  a  year  rolls  by,  I  may  have  so  far  piofited  by  the  '  trans- 
forming influence  of  Chinese  civilization,*  as  to  be  converted  fiom  an 
'  outside  barbarian,'  an  illiterate  '  foreign  devil,*  to  a  cultivated  disciple 
of  the  *  tall  man,'  t  being  thoroughly  posted  up  in  the  '  Four  Books '  imd 
the  *  Five  Canonical  Works,*  and  having  the  '  three  thousand  ceremo- 
nials *  at  my  Angers*  end.  Perhaps  —  stranger  things  have  come  to 
pass !  —  I  may  even  be  selected  by  the  *  Son  of  Heaven,'  the  •  Ten 
Thousand  Years,*  to  fill  the  office  of  'Salt  Mandarin,*  or  that  of 

*  Ysoong-to  *  or  *  Fooynen,'  all  of  whom  have  it  in  their  power,  I  am 
told,  to  make  a  mint  of  money.  The  fact  is,  if  I  am  credibly  informed, 
all  the  officers  of  this  *  pure  and  great  empire  *  have  a  devilish  good 
berth  of  it,  except  the  Censors,  who,  so  far  from  feathering  their  nests 
like  the  others,  are  most  imcommonly  lucky  if  they  do  not  receive 
more  cufls  than  half-pence ;  for,  when  they  tell  the  truth,  they  ofiend 
the  emperor,  and  stand  a  mighty  fair  chance  of  being  sent  to  the  *  oold 
country ' ;  t  and  if,  adhering  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  they  think  proper 
to  ccmceal  it  by  *  dissimulation,*  ^  ten  to  one  but  tEe  people  are  down  on 
them,  and  contrive  to  have  them  unmerciAilly  bamboozled  by  some  ras- 
cally magistrate,  vrithout  even  the  benefit  of  '  imperial  favor.*  H  One 
thing  you  may  depend  upon,  I  shall  not  be  backward  in  accepting 
any  thing  lucrative  which  is  ofiered  to  me  ;  for  the  Chinese  themaelTes 
have  this  saying :  '  The  gods  cannot  help  a  man  who  loses  opportoni- 
ties  * ;  and  a  great  Frenchman  has  said :  '  Pour  etre  grand  h<Hnnie,  il 
faut  savoir  profiter  de  toute  sa  fortime.*     So  I  swear  by  *  the  gxeat 

*  OovoBKifiHe  this,  the  carious  may  find  Bomethlng  spicy  In  BiitavootIb  *  Anctont  Acoooat  </ 
India  and  China,  hy  two  Mohammedans.^ 

t  Coif  rrcnm. 

1  Northern  Tartary. 

i  Mas,  pnede  callarse  la  venJad  dlslmnlando.  —  Cateohmo  de  la  d^>drina  CrUtiema. 

I  A  small  hollow  cylinder,  fall  of  tallies  or  slips  of  wood,  stands  hefore  the  jndgtt,  and  accordk« 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  he  takes  out  a  certain  namher  and  throws  them  on  the  floor  of  fbe 
coart  Thdse  are  taken  np  by  the  attendants,  and  five  blows,  nominally,  bat  in  reality  only  fcor, 
inflicted  for  each.    This  mitigation  goes  to  the  emperor's  credit,  being  called  Mmpcoibit  &v«kr.* 

Patis,  toL  I.,  page  297. 
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iMure-footed  angel,'  if  the  sebels  should  succeed,  and  deaiie  to  make  me 
tLeir  empeior,  I  will  not  decline  tlie  honor ;  for  I  must  confesB  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  of  honest  Sancho :  *  Sir/  replied  Sancho,  *  it 
is  sweet  to  comimand,  though  it  be  but  a  floolc  of  sheep.*  By  the 
bright  eyes  of  Idndaraja,  I  would  have  no  man  refuse  a  crown  to  his 
iiead,  if  one  can  be  had  for  the  asking  ;  and  now,  would  you  believe  it, 
X4'ed  —  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  the  Chinese  could  not  select  a  better 
ruler  than  myself,  for,  like  Micky  Pree,  I  am  '  fond  of  tobacco  and 
ladies ' ;  and,  as  emperor,  I  suppose  I  should  not  have  much  else  to 
attend  to. 

Our  passage  firom  Singapore  to  this  place  occu^ed  nine  days,  which 
is  good  steaming  against  a  north-east  monsoon.  On  our  course,  we  fell 
in  with  a  great  number  of  waternsnakes,  many  of  which  were  quite 
£fieen  feet  in  length ;  and  I  now  begin  to  think  there  may  be  some 
truth,  after  all,  in  the  story  of  the  seaTserpent,  as  related  by  Lieut. 
Drummond,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  others.  Apropos  of  this,  I 
remember  being  startled  one  morning,  while  cruising  in  a  £ne  frigate 
ofi*  the  coast  of  P(»rtugal,  by  the  cry  firom  the  look-out  at  the  main-top- 
znast-head,  '  Sea-serpent  0  ! ' 

*  Where  away?* 

'  Broad  on  the  lee-bow,  Sir ! '  ^ 

The  officer  of  the  deck  levelled  hb  glass  at  the  object,  and,  speech- 
less with  amazement,  handed  it  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who,  after  peer- 
ing through  it  a  moment,  relinquished  it  to  the  master,  and  made  a 
straight  wake  lor  the  cabin,  wl^nce  he  presently  emerged,  closely  M- 
lowed  by  the  captain.  The  captain  looked,  the  master  looked  —  we 
all  looked !  There  he  was,  sure  enough,  and  no  nustake  —  a  great, 
black  monster,  about  a  mile  long  ;  his  vertebrsB  appearing  above  the 
water  like  a  thousand  roughly-coopered  barrels  strung  loosely  together. 

*  Mr.  Blowhard,'  at  length  said  the  commander,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  '  keep  her  away  a  couple  of  points,  and  be^t  to  quarters.  We  *11 
double-shot  the  guns,  and  give  it  to  him,  starboard  and  port.  Sir  I  * 

At  the  tiq)  of  the  drum,  officers  and  men  went  to  their  quarters ; 
the  port  battery  was  cast  loose ;  and  the  captains  of  the  guns,  every 
now  and  then  squinting  along  their  pets,  to  keep  Ihem  pointed  fair  at 
the  varmint,  stood  with  the  lock-strings  in  their  hands,  all  ready  to  let 
slip,  at  the  word  of  command. 

*  Fire  by  divisions  !  *  shouted  the  executive,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
Then  came  a  succession  of  deafening  reports ;  the  good  ^p  gave  a 
heavy  keel  to  starboard,  and  —  marvellous  to  relate  —  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  not  a  vestige  of  the  sea-serpent  was  to  be  wsem  ;  but,  in 
its  stead,  a  number  of  pools  of  blood,  about  which  somie  thousands  of 
porpoises  were  distractedly  swimming. 

'  I  say.  Sergeant,'  cried  the  ho^ital-steward,  who  passed  for  a  wit 
among  the  crew,  '  if  you  could  only  get  them  knock-kneed  monster^ 
marines  of  yours  to  form  k&  straight  a  line  as  these  'ere  marine  mon- 
sters has  just  formed,  I  should  really  consider  you  a  second  Napoleon.' 

*  Why,  steward,'  said  a  l»road-shouldered,  hi^-stemed  quarter-master, 
shoving  in  the  blade  of  his  oar,  *  do  you  mean  for  to  insinivate  that 
that  was  n't  the  sea-sarpint,  but  only  some  porpoises,  as  the  old  man 
ordered  us  to  fire  at  ?  '  r^^^^^l^ 
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*  Why,  in  course  I  does,'  answered  the  steward. 

*  Then  I  'm  lleased  but  you  're  a  fool ! '  politely  rejoined  the  quait/a- 
master. 

Thus  ended  the  adyenture  of  the  searsarpint ! 

From  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  not  a  day  passed 
without  our  meeting  a  dozen  or  more  large  junks,  running  before  the 
monsoon ;  and  on  our  approach  to  this  coast,  it  really  seemed  as  if  the 
*  whole  earth.'  was  under  way  to  bear  us  company  on  the  *  great  deep.' 
Our  first  anchorage  was  at  Macao,  an  old  Portuguese  settlement,  whidi 
serves  as  a  summer-resort  for  the  merchants  of  Canton.  It  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  trade  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  suicidal  policy 
pursued  by  the  '  Portugals,'  for  more  than  a  century,  of  excluding 
English  and  Dutch  ships  from  their  port,  would  now  undoubtedly  be  a 
place  of  the  first  commercial  importance.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  em- 
phatically dead ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  buried,  too,  the  better  for  Fortogal, 
as,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  revenue  to  that  kingdom,  it  is  now 
actually  an  incumbrance  upon  it.  According  to  Davis,  the  Portuguen 
obtained  the  '  temporary  use  and  profit  of  Macao,  ad  nutum  of  the 
emperor,  as  early  as  1537,  by  paying  a  ground-rent  of  five  hundred 
taels  per  annum.'  This  they  continued  to  pay  until  the  year  1644, 
when  they  refused  to  do  so  ^y  longer,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  governor  by  the  Chinese ;  the  circumstances  connected  with  which 
tragic  event  were  thus  narrated  to  me  by  an  old  resident :  The 
governor,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  whose  name,  I  believe,  was 
Amarral,  had  given  great  oficnce  to  the  Chinese,  on  various  occasions, 
by  his  arbitrary  acts ;  and  finally  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities, 
in  their  eyes,  by  cutting  a  road  through  a  burial-ground  which  lies  just 
outside  the  city-walls.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  of  the  celestials  for  the  *  tombs  of  their  ancestors,'  can 
imagine  the  storm  which  followed.  From  the  hour  that  the  first  grave 
was  defiled,  the  fate  of  Amarral  was  sealed.  His  every  movement  was 
now  watched,  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head,  and  hundreds  of  Chinese 
banded  together  like  the  Jews  of  old,  and  solemnly  swore,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  idols,  that  they  woidd  neither  sleep  nor  eat  until  they  had 
killed  *  Amarral  the  barbarian.'  The  governor  was  informed  of  this 
conspiracy ;  but,  tyrant  as  he  was,  he  was  no  coward.  He  laughed  at 
the  fSears  of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  not  to  venture  abroad  without 
a  guard,  and  obstinately  refused  to  adopt  a  single  precaution  which 
they  esteemed  necessary  for  his  safety.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
which  closed  his  earthly  career,  he  jocularly  asked  an  American  gen- 
tleman *  how  much  he  thought  a  governor's  head  was  worth  ? ' 

*  I  could  not  place  a  valuation  on  your  excellency's,'  replied  the 
American,  courteously. 

'  Well,'  said  Amanral,  laughing  heartily  as  he  spoke,  '  I  ask  you 
because  I  hear  that  that  old  fool,  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  has  offered  a 
thousand  taels  *  for  it,  and,  to  my  thinking,  it  would  be  dear  at  half  the 
money.' 

In  the  afternoon,  he  rode  out  as  usual,  attended  by  a  single  aide-de- 


*  Aboat  sixteen  bnadred  dollara^ 
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camp,  and  rashly  ventured  beyond  the  barrier-wall  erected  across  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Macao  from  the  island  of  Heangshan.  He  had 
scarce  passed  it  when  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides.  He  fought  despe- 
rately, but  was  soon  dragged  from  his  horse  and  barbarously  murdered 
before  the  eyes  of  his  aid,  who  was  unable  to  render  him  any  assist- 
ance. "When  the  news  of  this  murder  reached  Macao,  the  whole  city 
^WBa  thrown  into  confusion.  The  commander  of  the  troops,  howerer, 
^th  admiriible  presence  of  mind,  immediately  gave  orders  to  storm 
two  Chinese  forts  in  the  vicinity,  which  were  gallantly  carried,  without 
loss  to  the  assailants.  This  had  the  efiect  of  intimidating  the  Chinese 
population,  which  had  before  assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  so  that 
they  dared  not  offer  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  Portuguese  soldiers, 
who,  after  expelling  the  Yso-t&ng  —  an  officer  placed  there  by  the  em- 
peror to  govern  his  own  subjects — took  formal  possession  of  Macao,  in 
the  name  of  their  queen,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria. 

Having  now  brought  you  safely  through  the  India  and  China  seas,  in 
the  short  space  of  an  hour,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  fatigued  with  your 
journey,  so  I  will  e*en  leave  you  for  the  present,  snugly  moored  at 
Macao,  with  the  wish  of  Cervantes,  *  that  God  may  give  you  health 
and  not  be  unmindful  of  me.'     Yours  as  ever,  Fak-xitb. 


Straitob  how  I  bve  thee !  how  my  wayward  heart, . 

Fickle  of  old,  at  length  hath  perfect  rest  1 
No  wish,  no  wandering  thoughts  from  thee  depart ; 

Alone  thine  image  reignoth  in  my  breast 

Thou  art  so  good,  thou  lendest  good  to  me ! 

Thou  art  so  &ir,  around  thee  all  things  shine  1 
Thou  art  so  pure,  I  dwell  in  purity ! 

So  gentle,  my  rough  spirit  grows  benign. 

No  longer  is  the  world  a  wilderness, 
No  more  for  pleasure  wearily  I  roam ; 

Thy  smile,  thy  presence,  round  my  sphere  of  bliss, 
Within  the  peaceful  precincts  of  our  home. 

Sometimes  I  thmk  how  that  imbidden  guest, 
Relentless  Death,  will  one  day  enter  here, 

And  thou,  or  I,  with  stilled,  unheaving  breast^ 
Sleep,  without  heeding  any  sigh  or  tear. 

Ckrald  we  together  tread  the  gloomy  vale, 
Meet  the  last  conflict  walking  hand  in  hand ; 

Best  side  by  side,  when  sight  and  sense  should  fiul, 
And  wake  together  in  the  *  better  land,' 

This  were  a  blessing.    Let  us  pray  for  this, 
And  dwell  on  earth  in  gentle,  constant  love; 

Exchange  at  length  our  final  good-night  kiss, 
And  find  our  morning  in  the  climes  above ! 
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SPBINO-FI^IGHT       OF      THE      WILD-GEESE, 


BT      ISAAC      U  A  0  X.  B  I,  I.  A  V. 


Saiung  through  the  solemn  mid-nigbt, 

Undemeath  the  fbosty  moon, 
I  can  hear  the  clanging  pinions 

Of  each  shadowy  platoon ; 
Hear  the  wing6d  hosts^  commotion, 
Marching  toward  the  northern  ocean ; 
File  on  file,  and  rank  on  rank, 
Winnowing  toward  some  reedy  bank, 
Or  bleak  fens,  or  marshes  gray, 
Far  up  Baffins'  lonely  bay ; 
Hawking  I  hawking  I  in  their  flight 
Under  the  black  doud  of  night. 

Stuling  through  the  noon-day  heavens, 

Their  battalions  I  discern, 
Wedge-like,  or  in  open  column, 

Still  toward  the  north  they  turn. 
Straight  o'er  Jersey's  sandy  borders, 

O'er  Long-Island's  sea-like  Sound, 
Past  Montauk,  or  lone  Fire-Island, 

North,  still  north,  unerring  bound. 
High  above  the  tallest  pine-tree, 

High  above  the  stateliest  oak, 
Still  unflagging,  their  dark  pinions 

Beat  the  clouds  with  steady  stroke. 

Winging  o'er  the  waste  of  ocean, 

O'er  the  voyaging  ships  they  pass. 
While,  from  reeling  mast,  the  sea-boy 

Notes  them  with  his  up-raised  glass ; 
And  the  fisher,  in  his  cobble. 

Drops  his  lines  to  trace  their  flight ; 
And  the  baflBed  fowler  gazes, 

Hopeless,  till  they  fade  from  sight 
Inland,  over  plain  and  pasture, 

Over  mountain,  wood,  and  stream, 
Onward  speeds  the  long  procession, 

Northward  the  swift  pinions  gleam. 

Through  our  rough,  dark  months  of  winter. 

In  what  mellow  Southern  dime, 
'Mid  what  lagoons  and  savannahs 

Did  ye  pass  your  happy  time  ? 
Haply  among  sunny  islands 

Where  the  Mexic  surges  smile, 
*Mid  sweet  flower-smells  and  gay  plumage 

Did  your  flocks  the  months  beguile. 
Haply  amid  red  flamingos, 

Fluttering  o'er  some  lilied  lake, 
Where  the  aloe  droops  its  branches^ 

And  the  pahns  their  branches  shake. 
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MOSQUITOS: 

INDIVIDUALLY      AND      C  O  L  L E  C  T I  V  E  L T  . 
DT     LLWTTBIJf. 


Tip  yonder  on  the  ceiling-  reposes  one  of  the  individuals  referred  to. 
•  The  yellow  leaf  is  falling ;  Jack  Frost  has  been  nixing  the  butterflies 
and  roses  of  summer ;  mosquitos  are  passing  away ;  and  this  one,  like 
T<an  Moore's  flower,  is 

'Lift  blooming  alone, 
While  his  loyelj  companions 
Are  faded  and  gone.' 

Time  has  passed  lightly  over  his  brow,  and  nothing  but  his  alder- 
manic  proportions  reveal  that  his  hour  is  drawing  nigh,  and  that  he 
will  so<Hi  disappear,  only  to  be  found  again  with  those  transient  and 
mysterious  items,  the  flies  and  the  pinif.  A  poor,  lean  creature  —  des- 
titute of  vitality  as  an  unpatronized  magazine,  and  looking  as  emaciat- 
ed as  one  of  the  contribut(»r8  who  depends  upon  the  same  for  support  — 
he  appeared  about  the  time  that  we  were  preparing  to  go- to  a  watering- 
place.  From  his  mansion  above,  which  is  directly  over  my  bed, 
selected  on  account  of  the  prospect,  and  to  which  he  adheres  by  a  kind 
of  ceiling-wax,  known  only  to  bugs,  he  calmly  beheld  coats,  waist- 
coats, and  cravats  pitched  into  a  trunk  in  irretrievable  confusion, 
together  vnth  other  things  which  a  native  delicacy  prevented  him  firom 
noticing  particularly.  He  saw  the  trunk  locked,  strapped,  and  carried 
oflTby  a  strapping  porter,  while  he  was  left  to  regale  himself  on  the 
luxuriant  *  Biddy,'  who  remained  to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  keep 
him  from  starving. 

*  Biddy '  had  a  beau,  who  spent  most  of  the  summer  months  reclin- 
ing on  the  parlor-sofa,  and  whenever  the  Uttle  chap  got  tired  of  feeding 
(HI '  Biddy,'  or  found  that  her  blood  was  too  rich  for  daily  digestion,  he 
would  take  a  drink  of  brandy  from  Mr.  O'Flanigan's  nose,  to  settle 
his  stomach.  Mr.  OTlanigan  was  a  native  of  Shillelaghbum,  Bloody- 
fray  village,  Prater  county,  Ireland ;  and  as  both  *  Biddy '  and  he,  as 
well  as  the  other  emigrants  from  that  celebrated  island,  are  all 
descended  from  Irish  kings,  it  is  no  wonder  they  sought  each  other's 
society,  and  spent  so  much  time  upon  my  parlor^sofa. 

AlUiough  tiie  nose  of  this  sprig  of  royalty  was  of  the  bottle  kind,  he 
always  asserted    .  ' 

*  T  WAS  not  brandj-  that  made  his  nose  red. 
But  bluahlng  to  see  so  much  guzzling : ' 

and  the  veracity  of  the  nation  from  which  he  had  emanated  being  so 
well  established,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  this  mosquito  has  always 
persisted  in  asserting  the  presence  of  liquor  in  the  tip  of  his  nasal  organ. 
Nevertheless,  regaling  himself  alternately  on  *  Biddy '  and  her  lover, 
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he  grows  quite  fat,  and  gets  comlbrtably  through  the  summer.  Sep- 
tember comes  round,  and  we  come  home.  '  Biddy '  says  it  has  be^ 
'  dreadful  lonely,'  and  *  she  11  never  stay  in  the  house  alone  again,  as 
long  as  she  lives,'  while  mosquito  laughs,  and  thiiJLS  of  Mr.  O'Flani- 
gan.  We  retire  to  bed,  tired  with  a  long  journey,  and  mosquito  comes 
down  and  tries  a  Uttle  fresh  pasture.  We  lay,  dreaming  of  the  moon- 
light beach,  the  soft  sea  breeze,  the  restless  breakers,  and  toss  as  rest- 
lessly ourselves.  Mosquito  chuckles  at  our  uneasiness,  and  takes 
another  drink.  Anon  we  turn  round  and  violently  slap  our  cheek, 
while  Mr.  M.  describes  a  few  tantalizing  circles  round  our  head.  The 
next  morning  we  wake,  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  perceive  that  he 
has  increased  to  the  size  of  a  humming-bird ;  and  knowing  that  the 
thief  has  been  feeding  on  the  flesh  that  we  have  been  paying  fourteen 
dollars  per  week  to  attain,  we  seize  upon  a  pillow  and  tlurow  it  at  the 
reprobate's  head.  Although  he  has  a  mortal  dislike  to  exercise  upon  a 
full  stomach,  he  nimbly  eludes  the  messenger  of  death,  and  retreats  to 
his  mountain  fastness,  which  is  usually  a  dark  comer  behind  the  ward- 
robe, very  high  up. 

Collectively  and  genealogically  considered,  we  find  that  he  belongs 
to  the  gnat  tribe,  who  trace  their  origin  to  an  individual  named  Nathan- 
iel, who  lived  in  a  bog,  and  wA  the  father  of  all  little  gnats.  The 
family  connections  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  name 
mentioned  by  genealogists.  The  descendants  are  mostly  cosmopolites, 
the  only  portion  of  them  appearing  to  have  a  fixed  place  of  residence 
being  that  portion  which  inhabits  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  there  travel- 
lers assert  that  they  have  been  gnat-ural-ized. 

Their  relationship  to  musqueteers  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained, 
but  we  know  that  the  latter  bear  arms,  and  that  the  former  have  a 
decided  penchant  for  bare  arms,  so  that  the  probability  of  consanguin- 
ity is  great.  Their  armorial  bearings  are  supposed  to  be  a  '  stmg 
potencCy'  surroimded  by  *  guttes  de  sang,'  and  the  motto  of  ike  family 
is,  *  Let  us  eat  and  dnnk,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  The  name  is  an  old 
one,  for  it  is  borne  by  some  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  and  a  certain 
territory  has  been  so  much  ennobled  by  the  same  cognomen  that  it  has 
been  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  British  government,  which  seems  very 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  modesty,  forbearance,  and  dislike  to 
colonial  aggrandizement,  which  has  always  distinguished  that  nation. 
*  The  pages  of  story '  are  filled  with  tales  of  this  niysterious  insect,  and 
he  has  been  noticed  on  all  sides  —  particularly  on  a  hot  night. 

Whether  his  sting  is  really  in  his  head,  or  whether  he  carries  it  in  his 

tail,  science  alone  can  determine,  for  every  body  smashes  him  the 

instant  they  catch  him,  without  stopping  to  look :  but  he  certainly 

carries  a  weapon  somewhere  about  him,  yclept  a  sting  ;  for  he  has  kept 

'sticking  it  into  me  all  summer. 

We  are  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  they  grow  to  the  size  of 
geese,  and  carry  brick-bats  about  them  to  sharpen  this  instrument 
with,  and  that  in  other  places  the  inhabitants  become  so  filled  with  the 
stings,  that  they  at  last  become  exempt  from  all  danger,  simply  because 
the  insect  cannot  find  a  new  place  to  put  a  sting  into.     This  is  probably 
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an  exaggeiation,  but  if  true,  what  a  blissful  state  to  arnre  at,  after  the 
pain  ceases. 

In  many  countries,  nets  are  prepared  by  the  hunters  of  the  mos- 
quito, but  lulike  nets  laid  for  other  game,  they  only  catch  the  hunter  : 
an  Irishman,  who  left  an  opening  in  his  net  for  the  creatures  to  go 
in,  a»d  then  slept  on  the  floor  when  he  thought  they  were  safely  shut 
up  inside,  being  the  only  instance  on  record  in  which  the  said  net  was 
put  to  its  legitimate  uses,  and  in  which  the  hunter  was  not  used  for 
bait.  It  is  possible  that  the  powers  of  this  bird  may  be  over-rated ; 
and  yet  a  recent  occurrence  on  one  of  our  rail-roads,  which  will  be 
Touched  for  by  any  one  of  the  stock-holders  who  has  sold  out  his  stock, 
proves  that  they  are  formidable  when  imited.  This  rail-road,  which  is 
located  not  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  here,  runs  from  a  great 
city  to  the  sea-coast.  Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  in  com- 
pleting the  last  five  miles,  on  account  of  an  immense  marsh,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  cross,  and  which  is  so  thick  with  mosquitos  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  engine  to  make  head-way  against  them.  A  short  time 
since,  the  train  came  to  a  dead-stop,  and  the  engineer  announced  in  a 
loud  voice  that  his  fuel  was  out  —  having  been  consmned  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  insects.  A  cloud  of  the  mosquitos 
immediately  ofiered  to  take  the  train  over  the  marsh,  provided  the 
.engineer  would  hold  up  his  umbrella  for  them  to  fly  against ;  but  the 
fellow,  knowing  that  imibrellas  are  never  returned  when  run  off  with, 
and  having  only  lately  stolen  the  one  he  had  with  him,  declined. 
Fortunately  for  the  passengers,  a  gentleman  in  the  cars  h^  borrowed 
two,  and  he  generously  offered  the  use  of  the  worst  one  to  the  company, 
by  means  of  which  the  train  was  carried  safely  over.  Every  thing  in 
nature  has  its  uses,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  known  in  which  the  mos- 
quito has  proved  himself  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  mankind. 

Metaphysically  considered,  the  mosquito  is  a  reasoning  animal ;  prac- 
tically considered,  he  is  a  '  Jack-of-aU-trades.'  His  mind  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  the  philosopher,  the  mathematician,  the  mechanic.  He 
can  calculate  to  »  nicety  the  length  of  the  arm,  and  ascertain  the  exact 
velocity  of  the  same  when  in  motion  — long  experience  having  taught 
him  that  the  momentum  is  in  proportion  to  the  irritability  of  the 
motive  power.  He  has  quite  an  ear  for  music,  for  he  is  continually 
singing,  but  has  contracted  a  bad  habit  of  always  humming  the  same 
tune.  As  his  relations  and  connections  all  know  it,  and  sing  it  perfectly, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a  national  anthem  in  Mosquito-land, 
and  that  the  frequency  of  its  use  originates  in  motives  of  patriotism. 
Unlike  the  moth,  he  never  gets  burnt ;  for  you  may  put  a  dozen  candles 
in  the  room,  and  he  will  fly  round  them  and  through  them  without 
receiving  the  slightest  perceptible  injury,  being  of  the  Shadrach,  Me-^ 
shach,  and  Abednego  order.  He  never  either  walks  or  runs,  and  yet  he 
certainly  is  an  '  artful  dodger.*  Belonging  to  a  war-like  tribe,  who  are 
continually  at  enmity  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  is  a  good  soldier, 
and  accustomed  to  drilling,  frequently  going  through  manual  exercises 
when  his  enemy  is  wraj^ped  in  sleep.  Sacrilegious  to  a  degree,  in  fact 
utterly  destitute  of  a  respect  for  religion,  he  seeks  his  prey  by  night,  and 
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often  attacks  them  when  praying.  By  some  means  he  appears  to  have 
learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  ;  for  although  my  skin  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  leather,  he  can  punch  a  hole  through  it  with  awl  ease. 

Being  of  a  barbarous  turn  of  mind,  he  uses  every  efibrt  to  engage 
mankind  in  making  scratches.  Incomprehensible  &om  first  to  last, 
although  a  perfect  humbug,  he  is  very  attentive  to  buzziness.        • 

A  decided  epicure,  he  never  bites  a  countryman  when  he  can  get  a 
citizen  ;  never  bites  an  adult  when  he  can  get  a  child  ;  and  never  bites 
me  when  he  can  get  *  Biddy.' 

But  our  paper  and  your  patience,  reader,  are  both  exhausted,  and 
therefore,  in  the  words  of  an  execrable  punster,  we  inform  you  that  we 
must-quit-oh ! 


THB      BELLS      OF      LIMERICK 


»  r      JVMITT      MAK0S. 


•  Iw  the  Cathedral  of  Litnerlok  there  was  a  peal  of  belle  brought  from  a  conTont  la  Ital  j.  for 
whioh  it  waa  manttfaotared  by  an  cBthaelaatlo  Italian,  with  great  labor  and  aklll.  The  •itiat 
fixed  his  home  near  the  conrent,  and  for  many  yean  eojoyod  his  belored  bells.  Folitieal  eon- 
vulsions  dro^e  the  monks  from  the  monastery,  the  Italian  from  his  home,  and  the  bells  were 
carried  to  another  land.  After  long  wandeiings  the  Italian  come  to  Irelar.d.  One  evening,  as  ha 
floated  along  the  Shannon,  he  heard  a  peal  from  the  catbednd  town  They  were  his  bells,  th* 
long-loattreiMura  of  his  happiness.  Such  a  tide  of  memorleB  swept  over  the  chords  of  hia  heart 
thatthsy  sn^>ped  under  the  vibration.* 


S^c  JtxHsn  to  %i%  Sritif. 


An  1  press  thy  lips  to  mine,  Mermel, 

My  dark-eyed  love,  my  bride ; 
For  the  glimmerlDg  shades  of  the  soft  twilight 

Over  the  waters  glide ; 
And  we  soon  shall  hear  the  convent  bells, 

Calling  poor  souls  to  prayer: 
Those  bells  are  the  voice  of  my  heart,  Mermel, 

And  thou  art  my  heaven,  mo3t  fair. 
My  angel-bride, 
Shall  I  turn  from  thy  side 

And  hope  for  a  heaven  more  rare  ? 

Oh  1  lay  thy  hand  on  my  heart,  Mebmel, 

'T  is  a  wild  yet  faithful  thing  ; 
I  would  have  thee  feel  its  throbs  awake 

When  the  bells  begin  to  ring: 
For  they  are  the  voice  of  my  heart,  Mervbl, 

And  many  a  tale  they  will  bring, 
Tliat  my  lips  cannot  speak ;  so,  list  I  MsEicsL, 

When  the  bells  begin  to  ring, 
They  will  call  to  prayer : 
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But  whj  should  I  turn  from  thee, 
When,  'neath  the  laah  of  thy  love-lit  eye 
My  heart's  dearest  heaven  I  see  ? 

Ah  I  list,  now  they  speak,  my  lair  Mkrmel, 
•  And  angels  are  coming  to  thee ; 

They  hring  sweet  tales  to  my  own  M'^nvnaT^ 

Sweetest  of  whispers  from  me. 
Each  heart  hath  dear  words  that  it  may  not  speak 

With  the  lips  of  mortal  clay. 
And  the  spirit  mnrmors  for  being  so  weak, 

And  beareth  its  burden  alway, 
Unless  it  can  &8hion  some  mystic  thing 

That  in  mnsic  may  utter  the  soul  : 
My  heart  is  in  silence  until  those  bells  ring, 

Then  its  language  I  may  not  control 
My  bride,.  Mekmel, 
Thou  mayst  hear  from  each  bell 

A  whisper  of  love  from  the  depths  of  my  souL 

They  speak  of  naught  but  thee,  Mi^jg., 

They  bring  no  meed  of  fume ; 
No  yearnings  deep  that  wring  the  heart 

To  give  the  world  our  name. 
And  when  the  unseen  hand  shall  come. 

Be  it  for  thee  or  me, 
Their  peal  shall  guide  the  called  one  home ; 
The  one  that  lone  must  b^ 
Shall,  yearning  list 
For  the  votce  of  the  bells  to  greet  the  ear ; 
For  love  shall  hear 
Those  tones  most  clear 
That  memory  garnered  up  as  dear. 


Merhbl!  MeritelI 
But  tremble  thy  pale  lips  and  tell  me  thou  art  waking. 
This  slumber  dread  of  thme  will  bow  my  heart  to  breaking. 

0  God  of  fmth  and  love  1  say,  shall  there  be  no  waking? 

MermelI  MerhelI 
But  mutely  press  the  hand  that  daspeth  these  cold  fingers : 
Oh  I  can  it  be  that  in  thy  heart  no  gleam  of  love-life  lingers  ? 
Then  would  my  heart  might  turn  as  cold  as  these  cold  marble  fingers. 

MerhelI  MermelI 
Thus  vainly  have  I  called  thee  throughout  this  gloomy  day. 
Yet  still  upon  thy  night-dark  eyes  the  snow-white  eye-lids  lay. 
Oh !  how  it  chiUs  the  soul  to  clasp  a  form  of  death-cold  clay  I 

MerhelI  MermelI 
The  convent  bells  do  chime,  and  now  I  Tl  cease  my  weeping, 
For  in  their  tones  I  hear  thy  voice  my  name  repeating. 

1  dared  to  hope  when  vespers  rang  that  I  should  hear  thee  speaking. 

VOL.   XLV.  25  Cr\r\n\o 
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Twilight  crept  o'er  Shannon's  tide, 
While  upon  the  wateni  wide, 
Like  a  leaf)  a  boat  did  glide. 

Bowers  two,  that  struck  the  waves 
Light  as  winds  that  leave  their  caves 
Soft  to  sigh  o'er  children's  graves. 

In  the  prow  one  sat  alone, 

A  paler  brow  Death  may  not  own, 

Or  darker  eyes  make  sorrow  known. 

There  he  sat,  a  thing  apart. 
Seeming  gazing  at  his  heart. 
That  did  make  the  tear-drops  start 

Lulling  music  of  the  oars. 
Gliding  shadows  on  the  shores 
Could  ftot  ope  the  long-shut  doors 

Of  his  spirit,  bidding  enter 

Tranquil  Hope  with  whispers  lent  her 

From  the  hymning  band  that  sent  her. 

What  the  sorrow  in  his  breast. 
What  his  spirit's  mystic  guest, 
Whispering,  this  the  rowers  guessed. 

Then  they  foster  *gan  to  row, 
Saying,  '  Heaven  can  but  know 
But  he  is  a  good  man's  fi)e.' 

Wliere  the  stream  near  Lhneriok  wound, 
Silvery  chimes  came  floating  down 
From  the  great  cathedral  town. 

Wildly  did  the  pale  man  starts 
Pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
While  one  name  his  lips  did  port 

Then,  with  arms  crossed  on  his  breast. 
Laid  he  back,  as  if  to  rest, 
And  the  crucifix  he  preyed. 

When  the  rowers  turned  their  heads 
They  did  gaze  upon  the  dead, 
And  their  prayers  were  wildly  said 

As  they  deeper  dipped  the  oar. 
Straining  for  the  shadowy  shore. 
Fearing  the  calm  freight  they  bore. 


Bochetttr,  (iT.  F.) 
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SHBCKEBLY:     THEOXPORD     SOLDIER. 
*  AiTB  simple  truth  its  utmost  skin/  —  Sis  Hihbt  WonoN. 

'  All  the  world  's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.'  But  the  parts  they  act  are  very  difierent,  and  the  attention 
they  excite  is  as  miequal.  Some  have  nations  for  spectators  of  their 
mighty  playing,  where,  at  every  change  of  the  scene,  at  every  rising  of 
the  curtain,  whole  millions  applaud  or  condemn.  The  hearts  of  a 
-world  throb  with  emotion  at  each  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  the  pas- 
sion becomes  more  intense  with  every  development,  till,  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  nations  tremble,  and  peoples  are  swayed  like  the  sedge. 

Others  play  almost  unnoticed.  There  is  no  applause  at  the  begin- 
ning—  no  tears  or  rejoicing  at  the  end.  But  to  Ihe  actors  themselves, 
the  personal  moment  is  the  same,  whether  the  stage  be  a  country  or  a 
cottage-hearth  —  lighted  by  burning  cities,  or  by  a  penny-candle. 

The  watching  of  these  life-dramas  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 

occupation  of  thoughtful  minds.    Sometimes  a  drama  opens  brilliantly, 

*  and  we  form  great  expectations  of  the  glory  of  its  progress ;  but  at 

some  shift  of  the  scenes,  actors  and  spectators  disappear,  and  we  never 

know  the  conclusion. 

Sometimes  we  get  a  seat  at  the  middle  act,  and,  unknowing  its  com- 
mencement and  termination,  are  startled  by  its  strange  and  weird-like 
mystery.  And  coming  in  at  the  last  scene,  just  before  the  curtain  falls, 
when,  perhaps,  the  lights  are  fading  and  the  benches  empty,  and  the 
actors  or  actor,  as  it  may  be,  are  saying  the  last  words  or  doing  the 
final  deed,  we  feel  in  the  very  air,  in  the  gathering  gloom,  in  the  worn 
and  haggard  face  of  the  player,  that  it  has  been  a  drama  of  an  earnest 
and  solenln  kind —  a  tragedy,  perchance,  to  make  the  b]pod  curdle. 

Indeed,  it  strangely  happens  that  we  seldom  see  one  of  these  dramas 
of  life  played  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  It  is  but  a  fragmentary 
sort  of  spectacle  we  usually  witness. 

I  was  an  observer,  in  1828,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  final 
act  in  a  short  lif<5-drama  ivhich,  because  not  devoid  of  interest,  (though 
the  spectators  were  few,  and  the  stage  a  veiyjiumble  one,)  uid  because 
it  fell  to  me  to  know  the  whole  of  its  plot  I  bfaall  relate  ;  premising 
that  no  very  strange  and  unprecedented  passages  must  be  expected ;  for 
truth  has  these  but  seldom,  and  the  story  I  purpose  to  telHs  a  true  one. 
I  do  not  mean  true  in  its  nature  ;  but  Ihat  it  is  the  narration  ef  some 
of  the  facts  in  the  real  life  of  one  who  enjoyed,  sufiered,  and  died  as 
certainly  as  you,  reader,  and  I  must.  (Ambiguous  names  will  b^ 
understood  to  be  substituted  for  real  ones,  except  when  otherwise  speci- 
fied.) My  own  personal  connection,  with  the  principal  actor  in  this 
drama  was  at  a  ^comparatively  late,  period  of  its  progress ;  but  as  I 
learned  its  commencement  firom  his  own  hps,  I  regarded  its  later 
scenes  with  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  character.  In  narrating  it,  I 
shall  give  its  outline  in  the  real  progress  of  its  events,  and  not  go  back 
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from  the  point  of  my  hmnble  comiection  with  it,  to  its  begiBning,  as 
the  period  of  that  comiection  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the  course  of 
its  development. 

Thomas  Sheckerly  (I  give  his  real  name)  was  left,  by  the  death  of 
his  parents,  to  the  care  of  his  tmcle,  who  gave  him,  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  request,  the  most  favorable  advantages  for  education  ;  the 
property  left  by  the  father  just  sufficing  for  this  purpose.  These  advan- 
tages young  Sheckerly  improved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  guaidiaiL  He 
was  of  a  generous  nature,  inclining  to  impulse,  and  was  not  unfirequently 
betrayed  into  thoise  imprudences  to  which  such  persons  are  liable, 
tiKmgh  assuredly  no  one  could  ever  have  had  reason  to  doubt  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  or  the  rectitude  of  hiB  intentions.  After  pursuing  the 
usual  course  of  preliminary  study,  having  attended  his  researches  much 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  scholars  of  his  age,  he  entered,  fmr  the 

purpose  of  prosecuting  certain  branches  of  effi)rt, College,  Oxford, 

whose  head,  Professor  P ,  was  not  unfavorably  known   as  the 

author  of  certain  philological  tracts  of  some  value.  Here,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  versatility  and  ext^it  of  his 
attainments,  and  especially  for  his  knoidedge  of  some  of  the  natural 
seiences. 

Professor  P  ,  a  man  of  great  austerity  of  bearing,  but  a  most 
learned  and  able  professor,  was  the  father  of  a  daughter  not  far  from 
the  age  of  Sheckerly,  whose  whole  caie  and  assiduous  attention  had 
been  devoted  for  yeays  to  the  wants  of  her  invalid  mother.  The  girl 
was,  consequently,  ever  at  home,  except  an  occasional  airing  in  the 
carriage  with  her  mother,  Gt  sometimes,  though  seldom,  when  at  church. 
Our  young  student  had  sem  her  at  the  services,  sometimes,  as  indeed 
who  of  the  students  had  not?  for  gentle  Alice  could  not  be  supposed  to 
walk  up  the  long  aisle,  however  downcast  might  be  her  face,  however 
drooping  her  eyes,  wholly  unobserved  by  tiie  college-boys.  Indeed, 
AHoe  would  have  blushed  deeper,  and  sunk  her  eyes  lower,  could  sbe 
have  known  b^iw  many  eyes  watched  the  door,  and,  if  she  came,  folr 
kfwed  each  step  to  the  pew  ;  or  how  many  times  her  name  had  been 
qx)ken,  though  always  respectfully,  as  the  b€«t  and  most  surely-accepted 
toast  at  the  clubs  of  the  wild  students  in  the  old  halls.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  g^ve  any  description  of  her^rson  ;  for  if  you..  r2nt^*^\  ^x^  a 
young  man,  I  am  content  yon  eliauld  regard  her  as  very  like  Mary,  or 
Olara,  or  whatever  may  l^^'the  name  of  her  (there  is  surely  such  an 
one  1 )  whom  you  de^m  all  perfectness :  and  if  you  are  a  young  lady,  I 
can  only  say,  sh^  ^n^  ju«t  what  you  would  be  most  jealous  and  envi- 
OQS  of.  BesBrA  this,  none  of  the  students  knew  anything  of  the  fiiir 
gid  \,^i  if  her  ketrous  eyes  sometimes  looked  up  at  the  wandering 
■^lar  fipom  the  pages  of  his  Compendium  of  Aldrioh,  or  the  less-used 
^mough  more  Aristotelian  one  of  Sandereon  ;  if  some  stray  curl  of  her 
brown  hair  lightly  floated  across  the  open  book,  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
taming  to  his  Dilemmas  and  Enth/ymemeSy  his  toto4atal  and  parti- 
partial  propositiottal  forms,  he  hoped  for  the  next  Sunday,  and  forgot 
for  the  time  that  there  lived  sndi  a  person  as  Alice  P . 

That  Thomas  Sheckerly  was  wholly  free  from  such  fancies  I  will 
not  affirm,  though  certainly  he  was  not  mcHre  subject  to  them  than 
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others,  and  they  did  not  pie^ent  a  strenuous  apjdication  of  his  powers 
to  grare  and  practical  studies*  He  had  been  at  the  college  about  a 
year  when  Pro£  F  ■■  's  wife  died ;  and  as  the  summer-vacation  wtts 
at  hand,  the  father  and  daughter  left  Oxford,  hoping,  by  a  change  of 
scene,  to  divert  the  mind  and  repair  the  somewhat  exhausted  constitu- 
tion of  Alice. 

Young  Shedcerly  had  planned  the  ^)ending  of  his  leisure  weeks  in  a 
toor  throof^  Scotland,  in  botanical  and  mmeralogical  investigations, 
with  an  op^n  eye  to  the  more  grand  and  beauti&l  aspects  of  nature, 
far  which  that  country  is  so  justly  cdebrated.  And  he  expected,  by 
his  ready  pencil,  to  catch  and  confine  the  shadow  of  many  scenes  of 
loveliness,  for  the  r^reidung  of  mem€»ry  in  after-days.  In  accordance 
with  the  scope  of  his  design,  not  less  than  with  his  not  over-abundant 
means,  he  purposed  a  pedestrian  tour. 

Faasing  over,  as  not  material  to  our  story,  his  progress  in  his  design,  dr 
success  in  its  acoomplishm^it,  it  will  suffice  to  find  him  havings  reached, 
just  at  evening,  the  Httle  house  of  reception  which  stands  on  the  shore 
of  the  beautiful  Lake  Monar,  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  in  Boss- 
shire.  Here,  to  his  surprise,  he  found,  as  preoccupants  of  the  house  for 
some  days,  I^£  P  —  and  daughter.  The  coincidence  of  their  meet- 
ing at  a  place  so  little  firequented,  so  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travel, 
was  so  singnlar  that  it  was  with  some  embarrassment  that  he  announced 
himself,  fearing  that  the  Professor  might  attribute  it  to  design,  or  he 
knew  not  what  Ctuixotic  motive.  But  he  was  speedily  reassured.  .  H^ 
found  that  the  Professor  at  Oxford  and  the  Professor  at  Monar  were 
beings  who  had  little  in  common.  At  the  former  place,  the  distance 
between  them  was  immense ;  at  the  latter,  he  felt,  as  the  Professor, 
kindly  taking  him  by  the  hand,  presented  him  to  his  daughter,  that 
they  met  on  ground  more  natural  and  less  embarrassed  by  forms.  It 
might  have  b^  that  the  Professor  was  soflened  by  his  bereavement, 
and  that  he  was  more  susceptible  to  the  common  interests  of  men. 
Then,  too,  the  yoimg  man  was  firom  his  home  ;  and  strangers,  meeting 
far  away  ficom  home,  firequently  forget  the  lines  and  terms  of  separation 
which  would  have  bound  their  conduct  there.  Possibly,  too,  he  might 
have  regarded  the  addition  of  a  third  to  the  party  as  rendering  it  pleas^ 
anter  lor  Alice,  who  was,  he.!!2Lu3t.^ve  felt,  very  little  like  himseLG 
Certainly,  the  young  man  was  made  d^^iaUy  welcome,  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Professor's  stay,  he  was  the  cOQ^panion  of  every  ramble, 
the  sharer  of  every  adventioe,  among  the  wild  liills  of  the  vicinity,  ox 
the  islands  of  the  lake.  ^^  v 

Daily,  the  three  rode  together  over  the  rough,  pict^«Bq»f>  ways,  pr 
climbed  some  rocky  mountain's  top,  or  floated  through  the  dark  purf^e 
shadows  cast  by  ihe  western  heights,  standing  so  grandly  up  again^ 
the  gbw  of  the  evening  sky.  I  shall  narrate  ncme  of  these  adventures, 
or  picture  these  scenes.  I  shall  not  even  tell  tiie  progress  of  that  com- 
mon feeling  which  every  one  must  see  was  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  intercourse  of  Tom  and  Alice.  I  shall  only  say  to  you, 
my  reader,  William,  that  it  was  very  similar  to  that  which  made  you 
so  impatient  for  the  hour  when  you  were  Wont  to  steal  down  to  the  cot^ 
tage  where  Katy  was  waiting  at  the  door ;  and  to  you,  Julia,  that 
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Alice's  feeling  was  much  the  same  as  that  which  made  you  believe  the 
evenings  of  those  long  walks  beside  the  willow-brook,  with  Harry,  were 
really  the  fairest  the  moon  ever  looked  upon.  It 's  long  ago,  but  yoa 
remember  it.  That  is,  always  supposing  that  you,  Wilham,  and  yoa, 
Julia,  loved  in  a  real,  frank,  Goi>designed  way,  and  were  not  sold  in 
the  shambles  of  polite  matrimony. 

But  the  days  floated  by ;  the  Professor  and^daughter  went  their  way, 
and  Tom,  after  lingering  a  day  or  two,  uid  becoming  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  place,  found  himself  soon  in  his  old  room  at  the  halls. 

Tom  had  not  expected  a  continuance  of  his  famiUar  intercourse  with 

the  P 8,  after  he  should  return;  though  he  hoped  to  see  Ahee 

sometimes,  perhaps  even  at  her  home  ;  but  he  was  assuredly  not  pre- 
pared for  the  apparent  total  obliviousness  of  the  Professor,  of  any  other 
sort  of  intercourse  between  them  than  that  which  had  subsisted  previous 
to  the  holidays ;  and  his  fine  castles  in  the  air  were  annihilated  to  their 
foundations  by  the  distant,  half-reproving  bow  of  the  Professor,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  lifted  cap  of  the  student. 

And  yet  there  was  a  stone  or  two  of  the  foundation  left,  for  he  did 
not  beheve  Ahce  would  have  greeted  him  so.  He  was  disappointed  and 
chagrined,  withal  somewhat  angry ;  and  knowing  no  way  to  communi- 
cate safely  with  the  daughter,  and  perhaps  not  being  in  a  temper  to 
seek  one,  he  endeavored  to  bury  himself  in  his  studies  and  strove  to  fid- 
get the  girl.  Indeed,  for  several  weeks,  he  would  not  attend  service  on 
Dunday.  But  this  last  phase  of  heroism  soon  gave  out,  and  he  foond 
himself,  one  Sabbath,  in  his  old  seat 

Would  she  come  ?  Yes ;  she  did  come.  Well,  Tom  was  very  digni- 
fied, outside ;  but  a  physician,  with  a  gold  repeater  with  huge  seals, 
might  have  detected,  on  examination,  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  per- 
haps. Would  she  look  toward  Tom's  seat  ?  Twn  was  very  sure  he  did 
not  care  ;  but  he  watched,  nevertheless.  But  when  that  mild  hazel 
eye  timidly  stole  toward  the  place  where  he  sat,  and  paused,  with  a 
sHght  Expression  of  inquiring  surprise  under  its  lids,  just  long  enough 
foiiiTom  to  be  conscious  she  teas  looking  at  him,  his  dig^ty  all  departed, 
and  he  called  himself  a  fool  and  blockhead,  but  felt  very  agreeably,  not- 
withstanding. It  did  not  come  again  ;  but  Thomas  went  home  deter- 
mined to  get  a  note  to  her  in  ssme  ^^»a^v.  ^ It  is  not  material  to  mf 
how  he  succeeded  in  his  des^^a.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  little  white 
missive  which  came  back;  said.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  came 
often  afterward.  3st  Tom  was  not  content;  but  was  so  bold  and 
headstrong  as  tc  propose  to  see  her  at  her  home  in  the  absence  of  her 
father.  ^OHeh^  and  positive  were  the  refusals  of  this  proposition,  but  it 
was  importunately  urged.  Often  and  sadly  did  he  afterward  regret  ii» 
importunity  which  at  last  brought  a  doubtful  and  hesitant '  yes.'  Tom 
saw  her,  and  though  the  anxious  look  betrayed  her  fears  and  doubts, 
and  notwithstanding  her  often-repeated  question,  *  What  if  my  father 
knew  ? '  Tom  always  got  from  her  an  affirmative  answer,  and,  when- 
ever he  could,  spent  an  evening  hour  with  her. 

I  shall  in  few  words  pass  the  next  month,  during  which  the  Professor 
became  aware  of  Tom's  visits,  surprised  them,  bitterly  upbraided  his 
daughter,  refused  to  hear  any  exculpation  of  his  child  from  Tom,  throst 
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hizn  out  with  indignity  as  he  was  declaring  his  own  the  whole  blame, 
and  expelled  him  from  college. 

Tom's  guardian  refused  to  assist  him,  being  incensed  at  the  affair, 
and  our  student,  being  in  a  passion  of  shame  and  despair  —  and  a  let- 
ter, asking  Alice's  pardon,  which  he  supposed  safely  delivered,  being 
returned  with  contumely  by  the  Professor  —  he  enlisted  in  the  army, 

and  was  speedily  drafted  into  the regiment,  which  was  ordered 

aoon  after  to  the  Cape. 

The  brief  period  of  Tom's  anger  and  despair,  under  the  influence  of 
li^hich  he  had  enlisted,  was  past  even  before  the  regiment  left  England ; 
but  he  was  too  proud  to  soHcit  assistance  from  his  uncle,  whose  last 
-words  rankled  in  his  memory,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of  escape ; 
so,  resigning  himself  to  the  self-imposed  fate,  he  landed,  after  the  usual 
vicissitudes  of  a  voyage,  at  Cape-Town. 

Sir  Maurice  Niel,  younger  brother  of  an  Irish  earl,  was  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  consisting  of  four 
raiments  of  infantry,  (the  seventy-fifth,  seventy-second,  forty-ninth,  and 
ninety-eighth,)  with  the  usual  complement  of  artillery,  and  the  Cape 
mounted  riflemen. 

Here  our  young  soldier  found,  for  a  time,  in  the  strict  drill  and  exer- 
cise, to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  ample  though  perhaps  not  the 
most  congenial  occupation,  as  well  as  opportunity  to  repent  of  the  ra^ 
step  he  had  taken.  Though  the  bloody  conflicts  with  the  Cafires,  which 
have  stained  the  soil  of  the  colony  wilii  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Eng- 
lish valor,  had  not  then  been  experienced,  an  occasional  though  not 
often  very  important  expedition  through  the  Caflre  country,  and  the 
skirmishes  and  surprises  with  which  it  was  generally  attended,  served 
to  keep  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  awake,  and  to  preserve  the  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  discipline.  But  the  life  of  soldiers  at  a  frontier  station 
is  monotonous.  The  same  daily  round  of  drill,  the  same  hours  of  leis- 
ure, the  same  regulations  ever  in  force,  the  same  degree  of  liberty,  and 
no  more,  granted.  Tom  was  therefore  forced  to  seek  such  interests  and 
acquaintances  as  should  serve  to  n^ake  the  time  pass  less  wearily. 

My  father  was  a  minor  oflicer  in  a  company  of  the  second  battalion 
of  artillery,  attached,  as  is  customary,  to  one  of  the  infantry  regiments 
of  the  station.  The  degree  of  education  required  and  found  in  the  ar- 
tillery is  much  greater  tiian  in  the  line,  and  my  father  was  certainly  a 
very  favorable  instance  of  an  officer  of  his  rank.  He  had,  too,  his  wife 
vnth  him  —  the  more  peculiar  privilege  of  a  quota  of  the  artillery.  In 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  his  birth-place,  though  he  left  it  when 
but  a  child,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  young  Sheokerly's.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  singular  that  the  young  soldier  was  often  to  be  found 
in  the  room  of  our  family,  which  was  in  i^  part  of  the  barracks  very 
near  the  place  where  the  regiment  of  Tom  was  quartered.  Here  he 
often  spent  the  evening  hours,  narrating  incidents  of  his  previous  life, 
or  talking  with  my  father  on  subjects  which  few  of  the  soldiers  of  their 
rank  were  interested  in.  I  was  at  this  time  nearly  sixteen,  and  to  my 
education  the  meagre  advantages  my  father  could  afiord  were  bestowed. 
The  coming  of  Sheckerly  was  of  great  moment  to  me.    His  generous 
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natuie  prcnxipted  him  at  once  to  ofiar  his  aaBistance,  and  to  assume  Ae 
task  of  being  my  instructor.  And  most  kindly  and  patiratly  did  he 
perform  ^e  labor  he  undertook.  Procuring  some  b^ka  from  the  en- 
gineering department,  he  taught  me  mathematics ;  nor,  indeed^  was  he 
content  with  this,  but  encouraged  me  to  make  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  Latin.  And  indeed  I  have  nerer  known  one  who  could  more  poe^ 
cally  render,  or  with  more  silver  tones  rehearse,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  Virgil.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  loved  him  ;  and  he  caBW 
gradually  to  make  me  the  companion  of  his  leisure  hours  and  the 
ccHifidant  of  his  secrets. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  he  avoided  the  company  of  his  ielkw- 
soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  universal  favorite  —  the  centre  of 
every  proceeding  to  beguile  the  weary  time  —  the  moving  qurit  in 
every  wild  project.  But  chiefly  he  was  wont  to  entertain  the  garxuon 
of  his  mess  with  telling  stories  —  sometimes  real,  sometimes  spun  from 
the  tissues  of  his  ready  thoughts.  Seated  on  a  bunk,  surrounded,  by 
d^ighted  and  earnest  listeners,  I  have  heard  him  narrate  fisr  hours  Uw 
tale  of  Troy,  and  excite  the  credulity  or  wonder  of  the  crowd  at  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Achilles  or  the  heroic  bearing  of  Hector.  I  have  seen 
them  swell  with  indignation  at  the  barbarous  treatment  of  Andromeda, 
and  glow  with  enthusiasm  at  the  story  of  the  three  hundred  at  Ther^ 
mt^yles.  Thus  the  months  passed,  but  Tom  could  never  succeed  in  any 
promotbn  such  as  his  abilities  obviously  suggested.  He  was  frequently 
doing  things  which  lost  him  any  little  advance  he  might  gain. 

Colonel  Manners  was  not  indisposed  to  assist  him,  and  more  than 
once  was  he  appointed  corporal,  as  the  first  step  in  his  advancement ; 
but,  as  ofr^i,  some  unlucky  act  or  word  of  his  would  break  him.  The 
ambition  was  too  petty  to  restrain  his  impulsiveness.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  sent  to  the  top  of  Table-Rock,  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  to  signalize  some  vessels  in  the  offing  ;  but  finding  in  the  locality 
many  things  to  interest  his  taste  for  plants  and  minerals,  he  remained 
absent  four  days,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  large  cave,  which  was  the  home 
of  an  old  woman,  commonly  reputed  to  be  a  witch.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  been  devoured  by  hyenas  ;  and  of  course,  when,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  four  days,  he  made  his  appeturance  at  the  barracks,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  in  some  degree  punished.  Things  Idee 
this  always  occurred,  though  never  any  dereliction  implying  any  mond 
delinquency,  till  three  years  had  passed,  and  Sheckerly  was  still  in  the 
ranks. 

We  had  grown  more  attached  to  each  other  with  each  day,  and  I 
had  long  before  this  learned  the  incidents  in  relation  to  his  connection 

with  Alice  F .    But  now  an  unfortunate  circumstance  took  place 

which  destroyed  our  intercourse,  lost  me  my  friend,  and  put  a  termina- 
tion to  his  life's  drama. 

Seigeant  Balfour  was  post-sergeant  of  Captain  Duncan's  company,  in 
which  Sheckerly  was  private.  Balfour  was  an  illiterate,  coarse  fellow, 
but  in  the  duties  of  his  office  was  obliged  to  keep  some  trivial  accounts, 
which  he  waft  little  competent  to  do.  A  refusal  by  Tom,  who  did  not 
like  to  associate  with  Balfour,  of  the  Seigeant's  request  that  Tom  would 
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joEiake  op  his  accotmts,  bad  long  before  angered  Balfimr,  and  be  only 
watcbed  an  opportunity  to  injure  bim. 

It  was  on  Tbursday,  October  twenty-tbird,  1828,  tbat,  tbe  usual 
time  ton  parade  being  at  band,  as  Tom  went  througb  the  barracks-yard 
on  bis  way  to  tbe  company's  position,  be  took  up  ^e  little  cbild  of  one 
of  tbe  artillerymen,  wbose  wife  was  leading  tbe  Httle  fellow  in  tbe 
patb.  He  was  very  nmcb  in  tbe  babit  of  playing  witb  children,  and  as 
be  tossed  the  red-cbeeked  boy  be  did  not  notice  tiiat  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
little  urchin  bad  left  their  marks  upon  his  brass  breast-plate  and  band. 
It  did  not,  however  escape  the  eye  of  Balfour,  and  when  tbe  regiment 
was  drawn  out,  be  took  occasion  to  order  Sheckerly  '  to  tbe  rear.'  *  For 
what  ? '  was  tbe  question.  '  To  the  rear,  rascal  1  you  are  not  fit  for  pa- 
rade,' accompanying  the  reply  witb  a  forcible  push.  There  was  no 
moment  for  thought.  Sheckerly  clubbed  bis  musket  and  struck  tbe 
sergeant  to  the  ground.  He  was,  of  course,  instantly  made  prisoner,  and 
a  court-martial  was  ordered  for  the  next  day.  Sir  Maurice  presided, 
and  Colonel  Manners  and  some  inferior  officers  completed  the  tribunal. 
The  testimony  was  clear  ;  tbe  act  bad  been  witnessed  by  many.  An 
wiibrtunate  remark  made  in  tbe  beat  of  the  moment,  that  he  was 
*  sorry  be  bad  not  killed  tbe  sergeant,'  was  testified  to,  and  his  advocate, 
Captain  Daventer,  plead  in  vain  for  the  prisoner.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  At  the  close  of  tbe  review  on  Saturday,  the  several  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  parade  at  sun-rise  Sunday  morning,  at  F^t 
Knock,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cape-Town.  No  explanation  was  given 
of  this  order,  but  it  was  understood  by  every  one,  and  with  heavy  hearts 
tbe  soldiers  went  to  their  quarters.  Just  at  evening,  having  been  many 
times  repulsed  in  my  effi)rts  to  see  my  friend,  and  being  absolutely  de- 
nied tbe  privilege,  I  took  my  way  down  the  gradual  descent  to  the  fort. 
An  artillery  sergeant's  detachment  was  always  stationed  here  as  garri- 
son, and  my  falber  bad  been  in  command  for  some  weeks,  8o  that  1  was 
readily  admitted.  I  arose  with  the  earliest  bght  from  my  sleepless  bed 
and  .went  out  upon  the  ramparts.  It  was  a  beautifrd  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  spring  of  the  Cape  season.  Fort  Knock  toward  the  harbor  shows 
several  lines  of  cannon,  placed  in  terrace-like  order,  firom  the  highest 
to  those  which  sweep' the  water-line.  The  side  which  faces  Cape-Town 
presents  a  long,  high,  blank  wall,  whoUy  unperforated  by  embrasures 
or  relieved  by  projections,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  ascent  is  gradual 
and  regular  up  to  the  very  base  of  Table-Rock,  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
around  which  lazily  climbed  the  mountain-nust,  like  some  creeping 
vine.  At  tbe  left  the  Devil's-Peak  lifted  its  conical  summit  thirty-three 
btmdred  feet  above  the  water;  while  below,  the  smoothi  unbroken 
sward  stretched  from  the  shore  to  the  mountains,  running  a  velvet  arm 
up  between  them,  down  which  came  trickling  a  silver  stream,  like  a  vein. 
The  sound  of  the  reveille  routing  the  soldiers  from  quarters  came  mu- 
sically on  the  morning  air  as  I  took  my  seat  on  the  wall  of  the  rampart 
loddng  toward  the  town. 

Soon  tbe  bugle-notes  from  the  various  quartKS  brought  into  motion 
the  several  regiments,  which  deployed  into  the  open  space  from  the 
town,  and  slowly  marched  down  toward  tbe  fort.  Having  reached  their 
destination,  they  were  formed  ipto  a  huge  hollow  square,  the  wall  o 
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the  fort  representing  one  side,  and  were  ordered  to  stand  at  ease,  facing 
the  centre.  The  band  of  one  regiment  only  played  low  a  aolemn  air, 
which  seemed  to  go  moaning  round  the  lines.  Four  pioneers,  blacks, 
advanced  to  a  point  about  ten  yards  fix)m  the  centre  of  the  wall  and 
began  to  dig  a  grave.  All  others  were  motionless,  except  when  occa- 
sionally an  officer  rode  slowly  across  the  square. 

These  preparations  were  just  complete,  when  the  purple  east  flushed 
suddenly  to  a  burning  glow,  and  the  edge  of  the  sun,  just  peering  over 
\  Table  Mountain,  marked  the  hour  of  six.     By  this  time  lie  sieves  of 

V  the  biHfl  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  square  were 

crowded  with  the  people  of  the  town  —  men,  women,  and  children  — 
who  had  been  drawn  by  curiosity  or  sympathy  to  the  spot.  The  shal- 
grave  was  dug,  the  pioneers  returned  to  the  ranks,  the  music  ceased, 
and  out  of  the  town  was  seen  emerging  a  small  company.     First  came 

the  band  of  the regiment,  followed  by  four  black  pioneers.     Then 

came  the  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse,  containing  Sheckerly,  sitting  upoo 
his  coffin.  Behind  walked  the  provost-sergeant,  Barthedez,  and  the 
chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Archibald,  and  the  firing-party  of  twelve  biougfat 
up  the  rear.  Slowly  they  came  on,  the  band  playing  the  dead  march 
from  SauL  They  had  accomplished  about  half  the  distance  when  the 
Governor  and  his  suite  were  seen  leaving  the  town.  "When  the  com- 
pany of  the  prisoner  reached  the  lines,  which  were  slightly  opened  to 
allow  them  to  enter,  Sheckerly  was  assisted  to  descend  from  the  cart ; 
the  band  took  their  position  a  little  inside  the  square  ;  the  black  pio- 
neers took  up  the  coffin,  and  preceded  the  prisoner,  who  walked  be- 
tween the  provost-seigeant  and  the  minister,  followed  by  the  twelve 
soldiers.  There  was  weeping  along  the  lines  ;  stout  hearts  were  moved ; 
there  were  sobs  and  groans  among  the  women  on  the  wall  around  me ; 
but  the  prisoner  came  on,  clad  in  a  red  tight  coat,  white  pants,  and 
wearing  the  common  regimental  cap,  with  unfaltering  step.  Not  a 
muscle  betrayed  emotion ;  only  his  face  was  pale,  like  a  piece  of 
marble. 

The  blacks  deposited  the  coffin  beside  the  grave,  and  stood  one  side. 
The  young  man  was  turned  to  the  side  of  the  square  toward  the  town, 
and  the  firing-party  were  drawn  up  before  him  as  the  Govemer  and 
attendants  entered  and  took  their  position  at  one  comer  of  the  square, 
most  distant  from  the  fort.  An  officer  bearing  a  paper  approached. 
For  a  moment  a  murmur  of  joy  was  heard  along  the  ranks,  for  it  was 
known  that  a  petition,  headed  by  B^v.  Dr.  Phillip,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rutherfoird,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Cape-Town,  (I  give  these  gene- 
rous gentlemen's  real  names,)  and  signed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  been  sent  in  to  the  Governor,  praying  for  the  young  man's  pard<m ; 
and  it  was  thought  the  officer  bore  the  token  of  mercy.  But,  pausing 
near  the  prisoner,  he  read,  in  a  clear  voice,  heard  all  along  the  lines, 
the  warrant  for  hiR  execution,  and  retired.  I  had  watched  each  slight- 
est motion  of  my  friend,  and  had  hoped,  though  foolishly,  that  I  might 
catch  his  eye,  to  receive  at  least  ia.  look  of  recognition ;  but,  of  coarse, 
in  vain. 

The  minister  now  approached  him,  and,  after  a  few  words,  I  saw 
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Thomas  deliver  to  him,  though  with  difficulty,  for  his  elbows  were 
bound,  a  letter  or  packet.  After  a  few  words  more,  the  chaplain  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  retired.  The  provost-sergeant  bandaged  his  eyes, 
and  assisted  him  to  kneel  beside  his  grave.  Sir  Maurice  held  up  a 
white  handkerchief;  the  sergeant  raised  his  swoid ;  the  soldiers  aimed  ; 
the  handkerchief  fell ;  Sheckerly  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  fell  upon 
his  coffin,  a  corpse, 

The  blacks  placed  the  still  quivering  body  of  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
mde  coffin  and  lowered  it  at  once  into  the  grave.  The  earth  was  quickly 
thrown  in,  and  the  jplace  smoothed  over  level.  Instantly  the  bands 
struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  the  troops  were  marched,  company  after 
company,  by  the  spot  where  the  young  man  fell,  and  then  away  toward 
the  town.  Slowly  and  sadly  the  crowd  of  citizens  went  to  their  homes. 
The  soldiers  were  kept  under  arms  all  that  day,  and  were  only  dis- 
banded late  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  was  passed  by  me  alone.  Its 
result  might  have  been  seen  when,  after  twilight,  I  carried  a  smooth 
stone  I  got  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  and  set  it  up  at  the  head  of 
the  evenQthen  hardly-to-be-discemed  grave.  XJpc»i  it,  with  such  poor 
tools  as  I  could  obtain,  I  had  rudely  marked :  '  Thomas  Sheckerly. 
Twenty-two  years.' 

When  I  reached  my  home,  late  in  the  evening,  for  I  had  lingered 
long  near  the  fatal  spot,  I  found  Mr.  Archibald  awaiting  my  return. 
He  handed  me  the  little  packet  I  had  seen  the  prisoner  give  him,  say- 
ing, *  I  promised  to  deliver  it  to  your  hand  ; '  and  with  a  word  or  two 
of  fidendly  condolence  he  departed.     I  opened  it  and  read  : 

*  Cape-Totm.  Prison.  Oct.  25,  1828. 
'  Dear  George  :  It  is  perhaps  a  foolish  request  I  make  of  you ;  but 
you  will,  I  know,  for  my  sake,  remember  it.  If  you  should  ever  be 
able,  you  wiU  give  what  I  have  inclosed  to  her,  and  say  that  I  repented 
at  this  hour  the  wrong  I  brought  upon  her ;  but  that  I  did  love  her, 
that  I  love  her  still.     God  bless  you,  George  1    Good-bye. 

'Thomas  Sheckerly. 

What  he  had  inclosed !  It  was  a  brown  curl,  tied  with  a  piece  of 
faded  ribbon.  I  had  seen  that  ribbon  before.  Long  ago,  when  thei/ 
had  one  day  been  searching  for  flowers  beside  the  Monar,  AHce  had  gar 
thered  a  bunch  of  wild  violets  and  blue-bells,  and,  unloosmg  the  band 
which  confined  her  wild  torrent  of  eddjring  curls,  had  with  it  tied  up 
the  flowers  and  given  them,  with  a  light  laugh,  to  Tom.  And  holding 
that  little  token  in  my  hand,  I  swore  I  would  fulfil  his  last  request. 

Cape-Town  had  long  been  an  improper  place  for  me.  I  could  not 
there  accomplish  what  I  wished  and  determined  to  do.  So  that  it  was  only 
in  accordance  with  a  previous  plan  that  I  found  myself  after  not  many 
months  in  England.  I  was  soon  at  Oxford.  I  went  up  and  down  the 
walks  which  my  friend  had  known ;  I  stood  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
college  to  which  he  belonged  ;  I  walked  slowly  past  the  house  of  the 
Professor,  and  looked  curiously  up  at  the  windows.  I  made  some  cau- 
tious inquiries,  and  heard  that  Alice  was  —  dead ! 
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'  He  was  very  stem  to  the  poor  child  after  he  found  she  was  tmken 
with  a  clever  young  student  at  the  hall  here/  said  my  informant,  spak- 
ing  of  the  Professor. 

*  Oh  I  the  boy  was  driven  off,  and  I  never  heard  where  he  went,' 
was  the  reply  to  my  question  about  Sheckerly.     She  died  a  year  befiue. 

Only  one  thing  remained  finr  me  to  do,  and  it  was  one  difficult  to 
accomplish ;  but  I  thought  of  my  firiend's  words  and  determined  to  pei^ 
form  it. 

Old  Oamock  had  carried  the  keys  of  ■  Church  for  jBfty  years,  aad 
was  a  trusty,  faithful  old  official.  My  duty  was  with  him.  Butit  was 
in  vain  that  I  besought,  flattered,  attempteii  to  bribe,  promised,  mjBto- 
riously  threatened ;  the  old  man  was  not  moved.  '  No,  no,  my  yooag 
friend.  That  I  who  have  carried  the  keys  for  flfiy  years,  shoold  now 
open  a  tomb  to  a  wild  boy,  and  he  no  lath  or  kin  of  the  family  :  No, 
no ;  and  do  n't  ask  it.'  I  saw  the  old  man  was  determined ;  and,  as  a 
last  hope,  I  sat  down  beside  him  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  He 
remembered  Sheckerly ;  of  course  he  remembered  Alice ;  and  as  I  wen^ 
on,  some  old,  long-fi^rgotten,  long-untouched  chord,  fax  down  in  the  old 
worn  and  time-beaten  heart  seemed  to  vibrate  to  a  note  which  periuqc 
memory  recognized ;  and  as  I  concluded  by  telling  him  the  sm^le  ob- 
ject  of  my  desire,  a  tear  stole  down  a  channel  of  his  wrinkled  &oe,  and 
he  said,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  Yes,  my  lad,  1 11  help  you.'  It  was 
night  when  old  Oamock,  taking  a  huge  bunch  of  rusty  keys  and  a  lan- 
tern, and  giving  me  a  small  bar  of  iron,  directed  me  to  follow  him.  We 
entered  the  church  by  a  small  door  from  the  rear,  when,  lighting  the 
candle  in  the  lantern,  we  went  through  the  long  aisles,  beneath  the 
tall  pillars,  behind  which  the  diadows  lurked  and  started  as  we  pasaed. 
The  altar  seemed  of  a  ghastly  pallor,  and  the  gilt  pipes  of  the  organ, 
as  a  feeble  glimmer  readied  them  in  the  far-off  choir,  seemed  like  eyes 
watching  in  the  darkness.  Strange  fonoB  seemed  to  flit  amongthe  axches 
as  we  moved,  and  I  should  have  trembled  if  my  old  guide  had  not  been 
so  obviously  oblivious  of  such  fancies.  But  he  had  oflen  been  waxda 
at  the  gate  of  the  long  home  of  the  strong  and  brave,  the  young  and 
lovely  ;  had  opened  the  portal,  had  shut  them  in.  Down  a  few  steps, 
and  we  stood  beside  the  wall,  with  its  row  of  low  doors.  Selecting  a 
key,  he  turned  back  the  rusty  bolt  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound.  Ap- 
plying the  bar  to  the  door,  he  drew  it  open,  crea^ng  on  its  corroded 
hinges,  and,  giving  me  the  lantern,  bade  me  enter.  The  air  was  damp, 
close,  .and  earthy  :  it  was  the  breath  of  the  grave,  and  I  shook  as  I 
looked  around  me  upon  the  coffins  there.  It  was  easy  to  mark  the  oidex 
of  the  various  dwellers  in  that  room.  The  pall  was  dropping  with 
decay  from  some  of  the  coffins,  and  others  were  rusty  and  &ded.  It 
was  the  last  comer  I  sought.  And  pausing  a  moment  beside  her  easily- 
distinguished  coffin,  the  ti^ought  of  the  sad  unfitness  of  such  a  place  for 
the  final  sleep  of  one  so  gentle  and  so  fair,  sunk  bitterly  to  my  heart 
The  velvet  pall  was  still  fresh  and  lustrous,  as  it  hung  beside  it  The 
dust  had  slightly  settled  on  its  top.  Upon  it,  above  her  breast,  I  laid  — 
't  was  but  a  little  thing  —  that  brown  curl,  bound  liy  the  faded  ribbon 

I  had  done  the  best  I  could  to  fulfil  my  friend's  request. 
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LITE       ON       THE       OCEAN. 

Sentimektalists  all  hare  a  notion, 

(Those  who  get  their  ideas  seomd-hand,) 
That  a  life  on  &e  limiUeee  ocean 

Is  '  inspiring,*  *  exciting,*  and  *  grand:  * 
If  they  only  hid  one  Cape-Horn  view 

Of  a  storm  and  a  nautical  scene, 
They  would  wish  the  deep  ocean-like  blue 

Were  changed  to  invisible  green. 

A  life  on  the  &thomless  deep 

Is  to  eat,  grow  sea-sick,  and  drink; 
Like  old  Eip  Van  "Winilb  to  sleep. 

Too  indolent  even  to  think. 
When  a  dead-calm  prevails  on  the  ocean, 

I  storm  like  a  g^wling  old  grumbler, 
And  with  feet  in  perpetiuil  motion, 

Practise  all  the  strange  feats  of  a  '  tumbler.* 

One  night  ui  a  terrible  roll. 

Like  a  pan-cake  my  corpus  was  found ; 
The  feeling  was  certainly  droll, 

The  rollmg  had  rolled  me  up  round  I 
Of  my  friend  in  the  berth  over-head, 

The  physician  had  hardly  a  hope ; 
He  was  taken  out  seemingly  dead, 

Gofled  up  12ce  a  huge  o^  of  rope. 

When  from  horrible  night-mares  I  break. 

To  e8ci4>e  the  *  blue  devils '  of  night, 
I  gase  on  the  veasel's  kmg  wake. 

That  is  flashing  with  spirits  of  white : 
I  watch  the  wild  serpentine  trail, 

Standing  in  the  dark  shrouds  hours  together, 
Or  sit  on  Uie  wet  weather-dtil, 

And  rail  at  the  wind  and  the  weather. 


When  I  get  insupportably  blue, 

A  victim  to  diUl  melancholy. 
Having  nothing  but  nothing  to  do, 

From  the  '  long-boat '  I  run  to  the  'jolly I ' 
When  insuflFerably  crabbed  and  cross, 

I  chmb  to  the  main-top  cross-trees; 
And  crossing  my  arms,  take  a  dose 

Of  grumbling  as  hard  as  I  please. 

Of  eaeh  coming  monotonous  day 

It  is  terrible  even  to  think ; 
Time  is  only  a  blank  on  life's  way, 

Months  into  oblivion  sink ; 
Days  seem  to  be  weeks  as  they  fly, 

Lengthened  out  by  some  magioBd  power ; 
But  months,  when  the  time  has  passed  by, 

Are  compressed  into  one  listless  hour.  ^  j 
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And  hence  I  am  right  in  the  main, 

In  calling  the  main  a  delusion, 
Though  it  certainly  was  with  much  pain 

I  was  forced  to  this  painfbl  conclusion. 
A  humbug  I  deem  the  blue  ocean, 

My  sentiments  plainly  to  tell, 
For  ever,  like  Yankees  in  motion, 

And  eternally  cutting  a  swelL  j.  swstt. 

Jforth'Pao{/tc  Oeean. 


A      SUNDAY      IN       HAVANA. 


p.     LSLAMD . 


Rats  of  sun-shine  fell  on  the  stone-floor  of  my  sleeping  chamber  in 
the  Hotel  de  Colon.  No  panes  of  glass  were  there  to  dun  their  bril- 
liance ;  they  broke  in  even  through  iron  bars  set  there  to  guard  the 
casement.  Domingo  had  that  moment  come  in  to  wake  me.  I  knew 
it  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  for  he  held  in  one  hand  a  cup  of 
coflee,  and  in  the  other  a  plate  of  oranges ;  the  one  awoke,  the  other 
refreshed  me.  He  brought  me  Cabanas  segars,  with  a  light.  The 
mosquito-bars  thrown  aside,  leaning  my  head  on  my  hand,  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  lazily,  dreamily,  between  the  light-blue  clouds  of  eegar- 
smoke,  across  the  harbor  at  the  Spanish  steamer  *  Fernanda  Catolica,' 
at  the  English  man-of-war  *  Boscawen,*  at  the  American  steamer  *  Isa- 
bel,* and  over  to  Regla  and  Casa  Blanca,  then  up  to  the  blue  sky,  and 

thought hallo  !  mass  to  be  performed  at  eight  o'clock,  and  here  I 

am  in  bed.  ^Alertaf  *  which  is  a  Spanish  word  sung  by  the  sentinels 
over  there  in  the  Moro,  Cabanas,  and  other  places,  meaning,  *  You  can  H 
catch  us  asleep ;  here  we  are,  wide  awake ! '  which  is  a  very  good 
thing. 

It  being  a  very  warm  February  day,  I  dressed  in  a  thin  linen  soit, 
lit  another  segar,  and  started  for  church.  Now  be  it  known  that  Don 
Juan,  the  lively  major-domo  of  the  Hotel  de  Colon,  had  informed  me 
the  night  before  that  a  military  mass  would  be  performed  in  the  morning 
at  the  church  of  San  Ignacio,  and  as  I  had  an  intense  desire  to  ^  it,  I 
at  once  set  out  for  that  time-honored  pile.  Arrived  there,  I  found  a 
mass  —  of  people,  but  no  military.  Was  told  to  go  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Some  body  ;  went  there  ;  found  her  in  dishabille^  the  carpenters 
and  masons  having  been  tinkering  at  her  all  the  week ;  no  mass  there. 
Made  another  break,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  in  Santa  Clara's  holy 
aisles  stopped.  In  a  few  minutes  heard  a  me  and  drum  come  marching 
down  the  lane  —  street  they  called  it,  or  calle  —  de  Luz.  Soon  the 
troops  came  marching  in,  the  band  of  music  filing  ofl*  to  the  left-hand 
aisle,  the  soldiers  to  the  right.     Six  soldiers  with  drawn  sv  rds  walked 
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up  the  elevated  platfonn,  on  which  stood  the  altar,  took  their  places, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  officiating  priest,  presented  swords,  and  stood 
there  —  emhlems,  I  suppose,  of  state  upholding  church. 

The  military  band  played  ravissant,  as  a  pretty  French  lady  at  my 
elbow  said.     Li  sober  truth,  Donizetti  ought  to  have  felt  rejoiced  at  see^ 
ing  his  airs  purified  in  such  a  way  as  they  were  that  morning.     How 
lovely,  to  brmg  the  Borgia  out  fix)m  among  the  contaminations  of  the 
operarhouse,  and  make  her,  by  contact  with  the  church,  as  pure  as  she 
was  when  aUve !     Yes,  the  music  nearly  undid  me  ;  1  felt  loose,  just  as 
if  I  should  fall  to  pieces  ;  and  then  the  mantillaed  seiioras,  those  dark 
eyes  and  those  dark  —  skins !  for  there  were  many  negresses  there,  in 
all  the  adornments  of  rosaries  and  starched  robes.     Mass  being  over,  I 
lit  a  segar  ancf  returned  to  breakfast,  where  a  table  (Thbte,  at  half  past 
nine,  awaited  me.     Here,  over  red  wine,  fried  eggs,  bananas,  plantains, 
partridges,  beef-steaks,  etc.,  etc.,  rolls  and  cofiee,  I  revolved  on  my  proceed- 
ings for  the  balance  of  the  day.     Rose  from  the  table,  lit  a  segar,  and  see- 
sawed in  a  rocking-chair  £>r  half-an-hour,  (who  is  the  patron-saint  of  rock- 
ing-chairs ?  —  bless  him  or  her,)  then  lit  a  segar,  and  strolled  along  the 
cidle  de  Inquistdar,  on  my  way  to  the  cathedml .    Arrived  there,  entered, 
sauntered  along  the  aisles,  admiring  every  thing,  till  a  little  boy  who 
was  arranging  some  altar-cloths  adced  me  '  if  my  mercy  was  not  in 
search  of  the  tablet  to  Cristoval  Colon  ?  *     I  told  him  I  was.     Accord- 
ingly he  invited  me  to  enter  the  raised  platform  by  the  main  altar  at 
the  end  of  the  church,  and  on  the  left  wall  was  the  marble  stone,  on 
which  was  carved  the  head  and  bust  of  Christopher  Colimibus  :  four 
lines  of  poetry  underneath,  I  have  forgotten.     As  I  turned  to  leave  the 
platform,  there  at  my  feetj  with  up-turned  faces,  knelt  two  Spanish 
ladies,  wrapt  in  prayer  and  —  black-lace  mantillas  ;  they  were  kneeling 
on  a  rich  carpet,  brought  by  their  negro,  who,  gorgeous  in  embroidered 
livery,  knelt  a  short  distance  from  the  ninas.     As  I  silently  stole  from 
the  church,  I  turned  to  catch  one  last  look  at  the  dark-robed,  dark-eyed 
younger  senora,  and  I  caught  her  eye  !    What  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be 
married  ;  it  removes  one  fium  so  uiany  temptations.     Lit  another  segar, 
and  as  I  turned  into  the  caUe  de  Obispo,  saw  Jo66  in  his  vdante,  wait- 
ing to  be  hired.     One  finger  raised  brought  him  and  his  vehicle  over. 
*  Plaza  de  Toros,  said  I,  and  started  off.     Now,  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  freely  ttanslate  bull-pit.     To  that  interesting 
spot  was  I  bound,  to  see  a  bull-fight.     Lit  a  segar,  and  meditated  over 
that  noble  Roman  who  slew  a  cow  with  his  fist,  and  was  called  glad- 
he-ate-her. 

<  A  Dutch  lady  once  wrote  a  book,'  said  Neverrest,  '  and  she  described 
in  it  a  ride  she  took  in  a  vcHante  in  Havana,  remarking  that  she  felt 
while  in  it  as  if '  rocked  on  clouds.' '  I  felt  just  so,  only  when  1  got 
beyond  Monserrate,  it  seemed  as  if  thunder  and  lightning  were  mixed 
up  with  the  Bibulous  matter.  Lit  another  segar,  and  arrived  at  the 
Plaza  de  Toros  ;  every  thing  wore  a  shut-up  look  to  it.  Asked  a  man 
at  the  door  when  the  Funcion  de  Toros  came  off?  He  said  it  had 
been  postponed  till  the  next  day.  Determined  not  to  be  out-done,  and 
knowmg  there  were  no  more  churches  open,  I  shouted  to  the  volante, 
driver,  '  Vcdlo  de  Gallos  f '  and  the  little  shuffle-trotting  horse^ith  Ws 
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tail  plaited  and  tied  to  the  saddle,  and  his  mane  cut  ofi*  short  and 
standing  up  like  the  ruff  to  Sir  Charles  Grandison's  shirt,  set  off  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  while  Jos^,  having  lit  a  segar,  settled  himself  in 
saddQe,  and  on  rolled  the  voUmte^  tip  and  siftering  along  as  comfcrtable 
as  Punch.  The  Vallo  de  GroUos,  in  the  yemacular,  means  a  cock-pit, 
and  ten  minutes'  riding  brought  me  to  the  door  or  entrance  to  -what 
seemed  a  little,  old,  narrow,  neglected  summer-garden,  with  a  board 
fence,  to  protect  it  firom  the  weaSier.  Two  recdes  fuertes  gave  me  the 
freedom  of  the  cock-pit,  and  in  I  went,  walked  a  few  steps,  and  saw  a 
round  building  made  of  boards,  qpen  on  all  sides,  with  a  roof  to  it 
One  tier  of  seats  rose  above  another,  while  over  all,  reached  by  two 
flights  of  steps,  one  each  side  of  the  main  entrance,  a  gallery  with 
railing,  over  which  you  could  lean  and  look  down  intd  the  eoek^t. 
Before  I  clambered  into  a  seat,  I '  ixxk,  a  lo(^,*  but  saw  nothing  save  a 
thick  forest  of  legs — not  black,  but  white  —  linen  pantaloons  bdsg 
the  order  of  the  day.  Determined  to  see  the  heads  of  the  people, 
scrambled  up  between  a  lot  of  legs,  lit  a  segar,  and  the  next  niiniite 
was  '  stunned  1 '  Now,  I  do  n't  possess  any  great  powers  of  translation, 
80  1 11  only  try  to  render  the  Spanish  into  English.  Suppose,  fer  an 
instant,  about  four  hundred  men,  including  a  sprinkling  of  boys,  work- 
ing both  arms,  as  if  they  were  exercising  a  fire-engine,  shouting  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  '  Go  it.  Top-knot !  Hurrah  for 
Blanco !  Four  to  one  on  Blanco !  Hit  him  again,  old  fi^ow !  Well 
struck!  Three  ounces  on  Blanco!  Now  he's  got  him!  Dowti 
again!  Viva  Blanco,  vi4-vaf  Ca/ramba,  Top-knot!  Vivaf  — 
while  all  the  time  the  two  cocks,  game  to  the  back-bone,  are  {itching 
into  each  other,  and  rendering  themselves  mutually  unfit  for  any  more 
fights.  But  a  decisive  blow  firom  Blanco  upsets  Top-knot.  Time  was 
called  ;  he  could  n't  come  up,  spite  of  the  aguardiente  blown  into  his 
wounds.  The  bell  rang  ;  the  betters  came  down  into  the  pit  to  settle 
up ;  and  I,  scrambling  down,  walked  over  to  the  adjoining  pit,  a  amalla 
out-door  building,  where  another  fight  was  ooming  off,  to  the  great 
delight  and  intense  satisfaction  of  a  smaller  audi«mce.  Saw  it  out ; 
and  then  lighting  a  segar,  returned  to  the  large  pit,  where  a  very 
interesting  battle  had  just  commenced  :  it  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
the  agony  of  suspense  was  piled  up  immensely  before  the  victor  was 
proclaimed.  Lit  another  segar,  and  having  discovered  among  ^e 
crowd  oi  jipirjapa  hats  a  wide-awake  felt  tile,  knew  there  was  cme'of 
los  Yankees  there,  and  turning  over,  found  Neverrest  of  Boston,  looking 
as  if  he  scented  afar  off  the  church-bells  of  New-England  ;  we  spoke 
of  dinner,  and  at  once  left  the  cock-pit  for  the  hotel.  Arrived  there, 
performed  a  toilette,  and  at  three  o'dock  sat  down  to  dinner.  It  being 
over,  walked  out  to  the  sola,  took  a  cup  of  cofiee,  lit  a  segar,  and  was 
at  peace.  There  I  staid  till  my  watch  warned  me  that  it  was  hal^ 
past  four.  The  grand  parade  came  off  at  four  o'clock!  Took  a 
vclante  to  drive  to  Campo  Marie,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  at  the 
Paseo  de  Isabella  Segtmda,  Found  out  that  the  troops  would  pas 
the  Tacon  Theatre,  lit  a  segar,  and  so  went  up  stairs  to  the  billiard- 
room,  in  the  second  story,  front  of  the  theatre,  and  got  a  good  place  at 
one  of  the  windows.     In  a  few  minutes,  a  xmlitarv4)and,  playing  a 
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march  firom  '  La  FiUedu  Regiment,'  came  by ;  then  soldieis,  infantry, 
dressed  in  dark-blue  field  miiform,  marching  quick  step.  One  company 
after  another  passed,  more  music,  then  a  sprinkling  of  cavalry,  then  a 
company  of  *  nigger '  soldiers ;  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  a  number  of 
mules,  each  one  with  a  cannon,  wheels  and  all,  on  their  backs.  l/Vhat 
an  idea! — mule-guns!  There  were  about  four  thousand  soldiers  on 
parade.  After  they  had  passed,  I '  assi^ed '  at  a  little  fight  in  a  neigh- 
boring cafiy  then  lighting  another  segar,  took  a  volante,  and  was  rolled 
and  rocked  along  the  Paseo,  looking  at  the  beautiful  bonnetless  senoras, 
as  they  drove  by  in  quitrineSf  with  one  or  two  horses,  resplendent  with 
silver  buckles,  and  a  negro  postiUon,  gorgeous  in  embroidery,  top-boots, 
and  ditto  same  as  horses,  silver  buckles.  The  nifiita  or  prettiest  sefiora 
occupes  a  seat  in  advance  of  the  other  two  ladies,  and  thus  these 
'  bnmette  triads  roll  by,  settling  on  you  starry  glances  (fiixed  stars !)  Got 
up  an  innocent  flirtation,  lit  a  segar,  and  drove  to  the  Tacon  Theatre, 
to  see  Beneventano  in  '  JDon  Giovanni,^  or  as  the  play-bills  read,  'Don 
Juan  Tenorio'  Magnificent  building  inside  ;  kept  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean  ;  has  five  tiers  of  boxes  ;  the  front  of  each  tier,  to  a  height  of 
about  three  feet,  having  an  open-work  iron-railing,  allows  a  view  of  the 
audience,  the  ladies'  starts,  and  occasionally  a  little  Cinderella  slipper 
peeps  out.  The  parquette  very  large,  and  seats  convenient  of  access, 
with  arms  and  stufied-leather  cushions.  I  had  a  seat  in  it,  vrith.  ticket 
mariced,  *  T.  146,'  Y  standing  for  Yzquierda,  left  hand ;  and  there  I 
sat  over  the  left,  and  gazed  my  fill  at  the  splendid  forms  and  swimming 
eyes  of  the  Habaneras,  occasionally  looking  up  at  the  gaUineriat  filled 
with  female  afiections,  and  thinking  how  dmerent  it  was 'from  the 
VaUo  de  GaUosf  Neverrest  said  the  stage-curtain  was  a  splendid 
work  of  art,  and  that  the  scene  on  it  represented  Columbus  at  the  battle 
of  Palo  Alto !  The  Captain-General,  Concha's  box,  was  in  the  first 
tier,  at  the  extreme  right,  and  there  he  sat  with  Madame.  I  liked  his 
face  ;  that  of  the  Senora  Concha  was  attractive,  firom  its  very  sadness. 
But  the  curtain  rises.  Steflanone,  Salvi,  Beneventano ! — how  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  again  these  old  familiar  faces.  '  Don  Giovanni '  is  well 
produced ;  a  fuU  orchestra  ;  complete  chorus ;  and  then  is  n't  Beneven- 
tano lordly  when  he  extends  the  invitation  to  supper  ? 

But  all  things  must  end.  The  opera  is  over.  Neverrest  suggests 
our  attending  a  masked-ball  at '  Sebastopol '  —  a  very  ball-giving  name, 
isn't  it?     Ilightasegar.     One  must  finish  the  day 

Toward  day-light,  under  the  soft  light  of  fading  stars,  and  und^  the 
lofty  palms,  suid  by  the  fountain  on  tiie  Faseo,  I  light  another  segar. 
The  cool  air  carries  ofi*  all  the  heated,  perfumed  air  of  the  ball-room  ; 
and  —  Sunday  is  going — gone !     Adios  ! 

SdwMit,  Febrvaty  11, 1855. 


HERB      AND      IIERBAFTBR. 


Tdcb  flies  apaco!  — in  ceaseless  race, 
Man  harries  to  the  tomb : 

In  bliss  or  woe  ore  long  to  know 
ills  everlasting  doom. 

VOL,   XLV. 


Then  let  thy  heart,  whoever  thoa  art, 

To  Wisdom's  voioe  iodine. 
Use  well  this  hom*,  while  in  Xhj  power  — 

The  next  may  not  be  thine. 
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MY  DAUGHTER 
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Palb  and  silent  Habribt  lies  I 
Folded  hands  and  veiled  eyes  — 
Passed  fVom  me  up  to  the  skies, 
My  daughter —  0  my  daughter! 

If  an  angel  hither  came, 
Dwelling  in  a  mortal  frame, 
Thine  the  blessed  spirit's  name, 

My  daughter —  0  my  daughter  I 


Scarce  a  score  of  years  had  run, 
In  number  lacking  only  one ; 
Time  with  her  so  ewly  done  I 

My  daughter —  0  my  daughter  f 


Firstling  of  our  household  band, 
To  appear  in  Glory's  land, 
Still  I  clasp  lier  wasted  hand. 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter  1 

'Mid  the  many  cares  of  day. 
Pressing  through  them  as  I  may, 
She  goes  with  me  all  the  way  — 
My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter  I 

Smiling  from  the  glory-cloud, 
Clad  in  light  instead  of  shroud, 
I  behold  her  in  tbetcrowd. 

My  daughter  —  0  my  daughter  I 

Wakeful  on  my  bed  at  nightj 
She  is  present  to  my  sight, 
In  her  look  of  love  and  light. 

My  daughter  —  O  my  daughter  I 

If 't  w^re  fitting  she  should  go. 
Should  I  weakly  answer,  *  No !  * 
Though  it  were  a  bitter  woe  ? 

My  daughter —  0  my  daughter ! 

*  Let  Thy  will  be  done  I '  I  say, 
In  my  sorrowful  dismay ; 
This  the  daily  prayer  I  pray  — 

My  daughter — 0  my  daughter ! 
Philadelphia,  Ftb.lA,l^S)6. 
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Thb  Wondbrtitl  Adybnturks  of  Gaptajk  Priest  :  a  Tale  of  but  few  Incidents  and  no 
Plot  in  Particular:  With  Other  Legends.  Bj  the  Author  of  'A  Straj  Yankee  in 
Texas.'    In  one  yolume :  pp.  258.    New-Tork :  J.  S.  BbdfiAd. 

Thbbb  is  a  plentifal  supply  of  liyely  description  of  nature  and  character 
in  this  little  book ;  a  good  deal  of  bustling  and  diversified  adventure ;  and 
not  a  little  humor.  We  will  state  its  faults  (or  what  are  its  faults  to  our 
conception)  first,  and  then  all  the  rest  will  be  plain  sailing.  The  author 
sometimes  '  crowds  his  compositions,'  as  the  artist's  phrase  is,  too  full  of 
objects  and  events,  among  which  not  a  few  are  too  trivial  for  introduction ; 
while  his  propensity  for  punning  leads  him  into  word-hunting,  which  in 
three  or  four  instances  diverts  the  reader's  interest  from  a  graphic  scene  or 
incident  *  then  and  there '  being  portrayed.  Let  us  cite  two  examples.  In  a 
'bit'  of  capital  description,  this  string  of  puns  is  Mugged  in  by  ear  and 
horn ' :  *  When  Habrt  spoke  of  vast  quantities  of  '  hlvJbber^^  the  old  man 
imagined  that  if  the  whale  was  really  guilty  of  any  such  effeminacy,  he 
must  be  a  Prince  of  WaiU  indeed.  The  *  gpcuts '  he  deemed  only  some  of 
Harry's  *  blowing;^  the  ^sea-lum^  passed  with  him  for  a  tall  specimen  of 
setL'lying;  and  the  ^BedW*  sealed  the  young  sailor's  fate.'  So  also  the  pun 
upon  the  word  *  opportunity,'  as  parsed  by  the  *  pretty  girl  of  fifteen ; '  it  is 
not  only  not  new,  but  a  pleasant  narrative  is  interrupted  to  admit  it  out  of  its 
place.  But  let  all  this  pass:  the  book  has  merits  enough  to  outweigh  a 
score  of  such  blemishes.  Head  the  annexed  '  argument '  why  *  Long-Island ' 
rejoices  in  a  very  appropriate  designation : 

*  Lkhgth  is  its  internal  peculiarity,  as  well  as  external  characteristic ;  eyeir  thing  in 
it  is  lonj?;  the  men  eat  long,  dnnk  lon^,  and  sleep  lonr ;  the  stages,  before  the  innova- 
tions of  the  rail-road,  were  unirersallj  known  as  Long-Iuand  rope-walks,  and  performed 
long  journeys  with  long-winded  horses,  terminating  (not  journeys,  but  horses)  in  long 
tails.  Thej  carried  lon^  lists  of  long-legged  passengers,  generally  from  twenty  t«) 
thirty — not  in  age,  but  m  number  —  who  longed  to  be  at  their  journey's  end  long 
before  they  arrived  there. 

'  The  news  of  the  day  is  a  long  time  indeed  in  travelling  down  upon  Long-Island. 
'  A  great  fire  in  New-York,  and  a  great  loss  of  life,*  as  the  news-boy  hath  it ;  a  steam- 
boat disaster  or  rail-road  collision,  and  no  body  to  blame ;  the  elopement  of  Mrs.  So- 
▲KD-so  with  her  Husband's  dear  friend,  or  of  Miss  What 's-h«b-namb  with  her  father's 
footman ;  the  demise  of  Smith  Brown,  Esq.,  the  eminent  and  wealthy  butcher,  or  the 
birth  of  another  Victorian  juvenile,  under  the  conjoined  auspices  of  Locock  and 
Lilly,  and  other  equally  important  and  pleasing  items,  are  telegraphed  to  New-Orleans 
and  St.  Louis,  and  forwarded  by  express  half-way  to  Mexico  or  Santa  Fe  del  Norte, 
long  ere  the  people  of  sleepy  Long-Island  rub  their  eyes,  until  a  state  of  semi-wakeful- 
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neu  beiogf  attained,  they  alowlj  open  and  prick  np  their  ean  to  drink  in  the  —  to 
them  —  Iresh  intelligence. 

*lf  the  LoDg^Islanden  hare  any  prominent  and  pecnliar  IdiosyncraBv,  it  is  the  salti- 
ness of  their  habits ;  nor  is  it  singular  that  this  should  be  the  case.  Breathing  finom 
earliest  infancy  an  air  impregnated  with  saline  exhalations,  they  naturally  turn  their 
attention  to  the  ocean  and  its  products.  It  is  said,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it, 
that  the  protruding  neck  of  a  soft-shelled  clam  is  as  efficient  an  agent  in  quieting  the 
yells  of  an  infantile  and  refractory  Loog-Islander,  as  ever  was  the  Bit  of  rag  crammed 
with  brown  sugar,  with  which  ordinary  nurses  are  wont  to  fill  the  months  and  still  the 
troubled  bosoms  of  more  inland  urchms,  when  the  results  of  a  slap  on  the  sly  may 
hare  compelled  the  attendants  to  stop  the  repeated  squalls,  and  perchance  lie  too»  as  to 
the  cause  of  them. 

'  The  Long-Islander,  therefore,  from  the  first,  takes  to  the  water  as  natorally  as  a 
spaniel ;  he  digs  long  clams  with  long^handled  hoes,  fishes  up  oysters  with  long-bamdled 
rakes,  shoots  ducks  at  long  distances  with  preposterously  lon^  fiT^ns;  cuts  long  salt 
grass  for  bis  long-tailed  horses  and  long-eared  mules;  catches  tish  to  manure  his  fields 
with  long  seines;  perchance  ships  for  a  voyage,  but  it  is  always  a  long  one,  after 
whales ;  and  after  a  long  life,  is  carried  to  his  long  home  in  a  long  twoJiorse  wagon, 
followed  by  a  long  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors.' 

'  Ci^tain  Job  *  is  '  a  character ; '  but  we  shall  let  the  'Stray  Yankee '  depkt 
him ;  simply  premising  that  he  is,  at  this  time,  a  kind  of  two-l^ged  *  Long- 
Island  Express/  (as  if  any  thing  could  be  termed  an '  6xpr«tt^  in  that  ^slow* 
bat  pleasant  region !)  who  has  all  wti&  of  jobs  and  errands  to  do  in  the 
metropolis,  and  whose  system  of  keeping  accounts,  it  seems,  is  the  Mntwm 
UchniCy  by  *  double  entiy :  * 

*  Captain  Job  was  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  a  '  pigheaded  man ; '  naj,  he  was  not 
only  pig-headed,  but  ezoeedingly  passionate.  The  original  Job  was  all  over  boil%  bst 
our  specimen  boils  all  over — with  ra^ — at  least  twenty-four  times  in  every  tweiUy- 
fbur  nours.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  with  propriety  that  his  education  had  been 
neglected,  for  he  had  recehrea  none  to  neglect  He  could  neither  read  nor  covld  he 
wnte;  and  what  would  have  been  very  singular  in  any  other  less  singular  being,  he 
was  singularly  proud  of  the  want  of  knowledge,  usuaUy  deemed  of  such  importance. 
Job  considered  it  as  proof  of  his  ezceedinff  cleverness  that  he  had  got  on  so  well  in  the 
world,  despite  his  deficiencies.  As  be  had  many  commissions  to  perform  in  tiie  dty, 
and  also  sold  there,  for  account  of  whom  it  miffht  concern,  vast  quantities  of  poolt^ 
and  country  meats,  mountains  of  oysters  and  clams,  and  great  loads  of  hay  and  grsia, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  keep  some  account  of  his  various  transactions;  and 
accordingly  he  employed  a  system  of  hierogljphice  peculiarly  his  own,  which,  however, 
would  have  puxzled  Cbampoluon  himsellT  Dolkurs  he  designated  by  a  krge  dpber, 
shillings  by  smaller  ones,  and  the  copper  medallions  of  the  G^Mdess  of  Libbstt  figured 
only  as  so  many  marks. 

*flis  customers  were  represented  by  some  leading  characteristic,  mental,  physical,  or 
professional  A  saw  stood  for  his  friend  the  carpentei%  a  most  emphatic  nose  for  one 
of  his  customers  —  a  second  Naso  —  and  somethmg  like  a  clenched  fist  was  supposed 
to  represent  a  particularly  pugnacious  individual  who  dealt  in  dams. 

'  Tne  articles  that  he  boucht  or  sold  were  entered  in  a  like  manner,  and  when  Hast 
was  at  home  to  take  down  nis  rude  accounts  in  a  more  every-day  manner,  while  they 
were  yet  fresh  in  his  mind,  all  went  well  enough ;  but  if  she  happened  to  be  absent  on 
his  return,  and  the  transactions  of  another  voyaire  had  driven  those  of  the  previoos  cot 
of  his  head,  sometimes  ludicrous  blunders  would  occur.  A  man  was  once  charred  by 
htm  for  the  purchase  of  a  oouple  of  hoes  and  a  rake,  which  he  stoutly  denied,  and  Jos  s 
litigious  spirit  would  have  soon  involved  the  ail^r  in  the  entanglements  of  the  law,  if 
the  creditor's  wife  had  not  suggested  that  she  had  received  two  pipes  and  a  long  eoob 
about  the  time,  and  that  these  might  possibly  be  the  artides  chafged.  80  it  proved  to 
be,  and  Job,  for  once  in  his  life,  was  forced  to  submit.' 

'  They  do  say,'  but  with  how  much  truth  we  cannot  state,  that  at  one 
time,  on  a  certain  rail-road  hereabout,  there  was  a  regular  company,  which 
made  astounding  dividends,  whose  busmess  it  was  to  recoycr  from  the  raS- 
road  corporation  the  ralue  ('  with  costs ')  of  all  the  cows  which,  hariog  sor- 
viTed  their  lacteal  usefulness,  could  be  driven  upon  the  rails  wh^i  a  train 
was  about  to  pass.  A  later  law,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  profits  of  tins 
'rc^gular  business:  *  and  thereafter  it  was  astonishing  how  few  cattle  were 
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run  oTer  by  the  locomotives  I    Here  is  a  Long-Island  case,  quite  apropos 
to  the  present  state  of  things :  * 

'Tn  onlj  sign  ot  ritalitf  that  has  been  exhibited  for  years,  was  elicited  bj  the 
attempt  to  wake  them  op  with  a  rail-road.  They  were  as  spitenil  about  it  as  a  man 
would  be  if  drlTen  flrom  his  bed  before  his  nap  is  half-finished.  They  tore  up  the 
track,  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  cars,  and  what  serious  mischief  they 
might  hare  done  is  yet  unknown,  had  not  the  unusual  &tigue  of  thinking  and  acting 
so  overpowered  them  that  they  all  fell  to  sleep  again,  quite  as  suddenly  as  they  were 
awakened. 

'  The  south-siders,  probably  owinff  to  their  accustomed  clanv4iet,  were  particularly 
clamorous,  while  the  north-siders,  ^o  were  brought  up  upon  oysters,  in  imitation  of 
that  prudent  variety  of  the  moUusee  family,  kept  verv  close  indeed.  The  east-enden 
beinff  extensively  engaged  in  the  oil-trade,  talked  louoly  of  giving  the  company  gener- 
ally 'a  whaling ; '  the  fishermen  acted  as  if  in-sane  themselves ;  and,  in  uiort,  never 
was  there  so  much  railing  about  a  road. 

*  Some  say  that  a  natural  dislike  to  disturb  the  sleepers  alone  saved  the  track  from 
utter  destruction ;  others  attribute  its  present  existence  to  the  fear  of  a  certain  shrewd 
president,  who  out-generaled  them  at  every  turn.  My  opinion,  however,  iMhat  if  they 
eoold  have  kept  their  eyes  open  long  enough,  their  own  bulls,  and  those  of  Wall-stree( 
would  hare  suffered  less  than  they  have. 

'The  president  that  I  have  just  mentioned  was,  as  I  once  heard  an  Islander  remark, 
*  ooaaiderably  ahead  of  ih^ir  time ; '  and  an  instance  of  his  management  is  worth  record- 
ing. When  Mr.  Blank  assumed  the  presidential  control,  it  was  in  a  dark  day  indeed. 
Acres  of  woodland,  fields  of  fijain,  houses  and  bams  had  been  consumed  by  the  loco- 
BMitive  sparks,  and  cattle  without  number  destroyed  upon  the  track.  Demands  against 
the  company  and  impendiuff  law-suits  were  more  numerous  than  afreeable. 

'  One  day,  a  fkrmer  made  nis  appearance  at  Mr.  Blank's  office.  He  was  the  champion 
of  his  neighborhood,  and.had  come  down  to  enforce  payment  for  a  valuable  pair  of 
oxen,  suddenly  converted  into  jerked  beef  by  the  iron-horse.  Our  &rmer  entered  the 
office  as  bold  as  a  lion : 

* '  I  want  pay  for  my  cattle  you  killed  last  Saturday,'  said  he. 

< '  Your  cattle ! '  inquired  Mr.  Blank  :  *  were  those  your  cattle  that  were  killed  ? ' 

* '  Mighty  apt  to  be,*  returned  the  firmer,  '  and  I  want  two  hundred  dollars  for 
them.' 

' '  And  L*  said  Mr.  Blank,  'want  proof  Tou  must  make  an  affidavit  of  the  partieo- 
Ura,  and  then  we  will  come  to  a  settlement.' 

'  Bight  willingly  did  the  &rmer  assent,  but  when  the  instrument  was  properly  drawn 
op,  sirned,  and  authenticated,  Mr.  Blank  turned  to  him  with : 

"Now,  Sir,  /want  two  hundred  dollars  from  you.* 

*  *  From  m€  f  *  exclaimed  the  amazed  rustic. 

' '  Tes,  Sir,  from  you,*  reiterated  the  president  *  Here  I  have  proof,  under  your  own 
hand,  that  your  cattle  were,  contrary  to  law,  upon  the  track,  atid  thereby  our  enf^ne 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Are  you  prepared  to  settle  the 
aflbir  ami<M>ly,  or  must  I  proceed  legally  ? ' 

*  The  fiirmer  spake  no  word,  but  rushed  open-mouthed  from  the  office,  sought  his 
wagon,  and  upon  reaching  his  home,  advised  his  friends  generally  to  pocket  their 
grievances,  or  worse  would  come  of  it  From  that  day  few  aemands  were  made  upon 
Uieroad.' 

Much  as  we  should  have  extracted^  had  we  received  the  work  at  an  earlier 
period,  we  are  content  to  leave  it  with  the  reader,  confident  that  the  passages 
we  have  quoted  will  indicate  its  attractive  character.  One  thing  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  author,  and  that  is,  that  in  a  simple  narrative,  or 
simple  description,  the  employment  of  simple  terms  is  in  decidedly  the  best 
tastd,  'simply'  because  it  is  nattiroL  A  dog^s  drooping  tail  may  he  a 
'  depressed  termination,'  but  it  is  only  a  drooping  dog's  tail,  '  after  all 's  said 
and  done.*  *Toa  may  call  a  water-proof  hat,'  says  Ybllowplush,  the 
immortal '  Jebhs,'  in  his  letter  to  a  modem  English  dramatist,  of  the  orna- 
mental school,  a  '  swart  sombrero,'  a  '  glossy  four-and-nine,  to  storm  imper- 
meable,' and  all  that ;  but  as  it  m  a  hat,  would  n't  it  p'r'aps  be  as  well  to  caM 
it  a  hat? '  Bat  enough.  The  book  is  weU  printed,  and  will  achieve  the 
popularity  which  we  predict  for  it 
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A  Third  Oallbrt  or  Portraits.    Bj  Gborob  Oilfillait.    In  one  Tolume :  pp.  468. 
New-Tork :  Shbldon,  Lavport  axd  Blakbman. 

Oi7B  readers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  will  remember  the  c^inion  we  ex- 
pressed  of  the  intellectual '  gifts  *  of  the  pretentious  author  of  the  Tolurae 
before  us,  in  a  review  of  his  *  Bards  of  the  Bible.'  How  it  has  been  possi- 
ble for  him  to  publish  more  than  one  book,  passes  our  comprehension ;  bat 
he  has  kept  on  writing,  and  in  the  old  way ;  a  style  of  the  utmost  pompeel- 
ty  —  inflated,  inelegant,  often  ungrammatical,  and  always  intolerable.  We 
regard  Gilfillan  as  a  literary  hack  of  the  yery  sorriest  description.  He 
has  not  a  particle  of  genius,  and  eren  his  talent  is  entirdy  mechanical  He 
makes  books  as  a  shoe-maker  makes  a  shoe.  All  he  wants  is  Hhe  stuff/  and 
precious  poor  stuff  it  is,  generally,  at  the  best  Yet,  to  judge  iroDft  his  pre- 
faces, one  can  see  that  he  iGuicies  Scotland  has  not  produced  such  another 
^genius*  for  many  a  long  year;  and  thank  Patience,  she  has  n*t,  to  our 
knowledge.  We  quite  agree  with  a  good  contemporary  critic,  who  says : 
*The  Dumfries  parson  always  records  his  opinion  of  the  last  topic  he  has 
considered,  like  the  school-boy  who  stuflfs  his  thesis  with  quotations  from 
his  latest  class-book:  He  sees  fit  to  change  his  views  pretty  often :  what  he 
approves  as  good  or  wonderful  in  a  man  of  genius  to-day,  appears  like  an 
ugly  black  spot  to  him  on  the  morrow.  In  &ct,  in  the  course  of  his  literary 
career  he  has  changed  his  views  on  so  many  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  so 
many  illustrious  individuals,  that  his  verdict  on  any  subject  Is  not  worth 
having.  Tet,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  Gilfillan.  It  is  good  not 
to  despise  little  things.  The  fly,  in  the  fable,  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
Bculptor^s  master-piece,  and  why  should  not  Mr.  Gilfillan  decide  upon  the 
•  merits  of  Coleridgb,  Burke,  Macaulat^  Thackbrat,  Pob,  EImersok,  Cab- 
LTLE,  BuNTAN,  MiRABEAU,  and  Shakspeare  ?  Mr.  Gilfillan,  it  is  true,  con- 
demns some  of  th^e  great  men;  thinks  small  beer  of  Macaulat,  for 
example,  and  calls  Pob  a  'Yankee  Yahoo ; '  but  then,  remember  that  the  fly 
condemned  the  great  sculptor's  work,  and  thought  small  beer  of  the  sculp- 
tor. Again  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  a  Gilfillan.  There  is 
no  book  so  'foolish,  observes  Carltle,  but  that  a  still  more  foolish  reader 
can  be  found  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it.*    The  Daily  Timei  adds : 


*An  article  in  this  'Third  Gallery/  which  would  hare  attracted  considerable  x 
tion  fh>m  American  readers,  if  it  had  been  written  by  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Gn^ 
mllan,  is  a  review  of  Edqar  A.  Fob.  A  more  in&mons  thing  has  seldom  been  written. 
We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  Pob  was  a  bad  man ;  but  his  Scotch  accoaer  delibe- 
rately tells  us  that  he  was  an  incarnate  fiend ;  ' a  combination/  to  use  the  critic's, own 
words,  *  of  the  fiend,  the  brute,  and  the  genius ;  one  of  the  Chidarene  swine,  filled  with 
a  devil;'  <a  heartless  scoundrel;'  <a  cool,  calculating  blackguard,'  who  had  'abeo- 
lutely  no  virtue  or  good  quality.'  <  He  had  Satak  substituted  Ibr  soul.'  '  He  died  as 
be  had  lived,  a  raving,  cursing,  self-condemned,  conscious  cross  between  the  fiend  and 
the  genius;  believing  nothing,  hoping  nothing,  loving  nothing,  fearing  nothing;  him- 
self his  own  god  and  his  own  devil ;  a  solitary  wretch  who  had  cut  oflf  every  bridge 
that  had  connected  him  with  the  earth  around  and  the  heavens  above ; '  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  article.    We  repeat,  that  if  this  precious  piece  of  Billingsgate  had 
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been  written  bj  anj  other  mao  than  the  Ber.  Mr.  Qilfillak,  it  wonld  have  been  a 
proper  subject  for  rejoinder.  In  point  of  style,  this  volume  is  a  slight  improTement  on 
the  writer's  preriona  works.  The  tinsel  is  a  little  less  evident,  though  there  is  enough 
of  it  left  to  disgust  anj  man  of  the  least  pretension  to  correct  taste.  Gbrald  Massbt, 
for  instance,  ia  '  a  giant  under  Etna ; '  he  writes  with  *  a  red-hotrpoker-pen ; '  he  has 
undergone  '  ages  of  experience ;  *  his  earnestness  *  bums  in  fierce,  exaggerated,  vol- 
canic forms ; '  he  is  '  an  incarnation  of  the  evil  genius  of  Poetrj.'  Disrasu  has  '  a 
great,  glittering  star  suspended  in  the  skj  of  his  soul.'  Hundreds  of  instances  as  bad 
or  worse  than  these  might  be  quoted,  but  we  find  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  that  remark 
oo  Bmbbson  in  the  Second  Oallery,  that  he  '  had  left  the  pulpit,  that  he  might  swing  to- 
and-fro  upon  the  rainbow  of  eternity  { '  Our  readers  will  gather  from  these  remarks 
that  we  do  not  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  literary  and  critical  abilities.  We 
do  not  We  regard  turn  as  vain  and  superficial  to  an  extreme.  He  is  a  literary' 
mountebank:  his  student-cloak  is  only  a  ragged  harlequin-jacket,  trimmed  with  span- 
gles. In  point  of  style,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  vicious  of  any  living  writer :  his  criti- 
cism is  of  the  most  common-place  kind,  as  fiir  as  discrimination  and  justice  are  con~ 
cemed ;  and  his  arrogance  is  only  equalled  by  his  absurdity.' 

To  all  which  we  feay,  *  Amen  I  *  This  opinion  is  held,  too,  we  perceive,  by 
the  best  literuy  authorities  in  England,  whom  the  conceited  author  de- 
nounces in  his  preface  as  enemies  in  '  cliques  and  coteries.'  But  we  are 
wasting  time  and  space  on  a  very  indifferent  subject 


Soccns  IN  Lifb:  Thb  Artist.    By  Mrs.  L.  C.  TuTHrLL.    In  one  volume:  pp.  177. 
New-Tork :  Jamis  C.  DxaBT.    Cincinnati :  Hbnrt  W.  Dbbbt. 

Thb  little  volume,  we  take  it,  will  be  much  sought  after  by  artists.  Its 
object  is  to  inculcate  le^ns  by  which  they  may  profit,  and  by  which,  more- 
over, if  properly  conned,  they  mil  profit  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
architect,  and  the  engraver  are  the  '  artists '  who  are  shown  in  this  book  as 
beacon-lights,  both  to  encourage  and  to  warn  the  young  who  have  received 
the  gift  of  genius.  *The  language  of  Art.'  says  the  author,  ^is  universal. 
The  memorials  of  genius  are  the  rich  heritage  of  every  age  and  of  every 
clime.  The  magic  fountain  from  which  the  gifted  have  ever  imbibed  inspira- 
tion is  not  exhausted.  Nature  is  still  the  same  bountiful  mother,  and  the 
soul  of  man  still  strives  for  a  closer  alliance  with  its  divine  Creator.  Out 
country  is  ripe  for  art  Our  painters  are  already  a  goodly  company.  The 
materials  with  which  the  sculptor  and  architect  are  to  gain  imperishable  re- 
nown are  scattered  with  luxurious  profusion  over  our  wide  land,  and  our 
artists  have  made  the  stone  speak,  and  are  imperishable  in  marble.'  We 
have  the  heads,  *  The  Childhood,'  and  *  The  Youth '  of  the  artift ;  of  *  warn- 
ings,' *  encouragements ; '  of  *  science,'  *  general  knowledge,'  *  history,'  *  study 
of  the  best  models,'  *  study  of  nature,'  etc  ;  together  with  remarks  on  'poe- 
try,' *  portrait-painting,'  '  manhood  and  domestic  life  of  the  artist,'  reasons 
for  becoming  one,  and  for  having  '  high  aims'  in  art  Sketches  of  the  his- 
tories and  early  struggles  of  many  American  and  European  painters  and 
sculptors  are  given ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  interest  and  instruction  in 
a  condensed  and  readable  form.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  unambitious  style, 
and  is  well  presented  in  its  externals  of  paper  and  print 
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IfissiONs  AND  BCissioNABiBS :  '  BoBROBOOLA  Gha.* — In  copjring,  in  a  Iftto 
number  of  the  Kkicksrbockbr,  the  lines  from  the  ^Albanjf  Atlas '  daUy  jour- 
nal, entitled  *Borroboola  Gha^^  we  had  no  intention  of  condemning  missioDL 
We  neyer  attended  a  church  in  our  life  where  a  missionary  collectton  wtf 
taken  up,  without  contributing  our  mite  to  aid  the  cause.  The  lines  in 
question  we  supposed  to  embody,  as/a<;^  what  the  writer  described,  and 
as  such  to  justify  the  remark  with  which  we  accompanied  them :  namelj: 
*  That  *  charity  which  begins  at  home'  will  suggest  to  the  heedful  reader,  in 
such  seasons  of  destitution  as  these  upon  which  we  have  fiUlen,  that  our 
own  poor,  whom  we  *haYe  with  us  alway,*  should  not  be  ibrgotten,  while 
we  also  remember  the  'ends  of  the  earth.'  The  reverend  friend  who  ad- 
dresses us  the  following  has  himself  a  *  hand  open  as  the  day  to  melting  dia- 
rity,'  and  practises  what  he  preaches :  doing  goo^  for  the  sake  of  doings 
and  not  merely  to  win  the  applause  of  men : 

'Mt  Dkar  Kkickebbookee:  I  confess  myself  surprised  and  grieved  tiiafc  job 
riioiild  repeat  the  stale  sarcasm  (from  which  the  little  wit  it  had  in  Dkooss^  hands 
has  long  sinoe  been  rubbed  off  by  flippant  use)  against  those  who  give  money  for 
missions  of  Christianity-  to  distant  heathen,  as  though  they  neglected  the  poor  at 
home.  If  the  charge  were  true,  they  would  richly  deserve  the  ridicule  and  tiie  ooo- 
demnation ;  for  the  same  Lord,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  the  worid,  while  Hi  was 
on  earth,  went  about  His  native  Judea  and  neighboring  Samaria^  doing  good.  But  it 
is  not  true.  The  veiy  men  and  women,  whom  you  reproach  for  obeying  their  Masteb^s 
command  to  send  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  people 
whose  hearts,  and  hands,  and  purses  are  most  open  to  tiie  wants  and  sorrows  of  the 
needy.  Take  the  subscription-lists  of  the  charitable  societies  and  of  missionary  socie- 
ties, and  you  will  find  a  minority  of  the  same  names  on  both.  Take  the  men  meet 
active  in  the  noble  association  for  the  systematic  relief  of  the  poor  fn  New-York,  or 
other  Christian  cities,  and  they  are  men  who  sustain  Christian  missions  most  liberal^. 
The  admirable  women,  who  manage  with  such  untiring  zeal  our  asylums  for  the 
orphans,  the  widows,  the  aged,  the  outcast,  are,  I  venture  to  say,  all  of  them 
contributors  to  Christian  missions.  Who  went  first  into  that  region  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  the  Five-Points,  and  shed  the  light  of  mercy  on  the  vile  and  hopeless,  bat 
advocates  of  Christian  missions?  When  a  sudden  calamity  demands  immediate  , 
contributions  for  sufferers,  (like  that  in  Hague-street,  for  instance,)  to  whom  and  by  | 
whom  is  the  appeal  made,  but  to  churches  that  maintain  and  preachers  who  advo- 
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cate  miBsioiiis  to  the  heathen?  And  what  ohnrohefl  give  moat  Uberallf,  at  home, 
bat  those  who  give  moat  Uberallj  to  foreign  mlaaionB?  Yon  do  not  go  to  jookej^ 
duba,  or  baU-roomSi  or  regattas  at  audi  timea;  but  where  jon  know  that  ^  spirit 
of  tiie  Goq[>el  has  insi^red  love  to  our  neighbors  asonrselvea. 

<  Blame  ns  not,  then,  i^  after  remembering  the  poor  at  home,  not  less  liberallj, 
perhaps,  than  joorsel^  we  prefer  to  spend  some  little  more,  not  in  shows,  and  feeti- 
vals,  and  spectacles^  but  in  sending  the  religion,  which  is  our  most  precious  enjoy- 
ment, among  those  who,  have  no  Bible,  and  no  Sabbath,  and  no  hope  of  heaven  I 

*  You  will  admit,  that  where  Ghristiamtj  lives,  the  arts,  and  comforts,  and  virtues 
of  fife  most  abound;  that  a  true  Christian  cannot  be  barbarous  or  cruel,  or  even 
unkind :  why,  then,  reproach  us  Ibr  an  endeavor  to  send  Christianity,  the  teadier 
of  love,  and  mercy,  and  gentleness,  to  the  degraded,  the  ignorant,  and  the  sensual, 
in  whatever  land  they  live,  or  whatever  be  the  color  of  their  skin  ?  Because  we 
love  our  neighbor  at  hcnne^  must  we  foi^get  our  Lobd's  lesson,  in  His  parable  of  the 
Samaritan,  that  eveiy  man  is  our  neighbor  7 

*How  have  we  received  Christianity — we  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  in  a  land  unknown  wh§Q  Jesus  died,  but  trom  missionaries?  And  is  it  not 
just,  to  say  nothing  of  generosity,  that  we  should  *  give  freely  as  we  have  received  ?  * 
Indeed,  how  can  we  be  followers  of  Jesus,  and  disobey  His  parting  command,  to 
*  go  wd  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fatheb,  and  of  the  SDK, 
and  of  the  Holt  Ghost  ?  * 

*It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  lightly  of  such  missions,  as  if  they  had  done  nothmg  or 
but  little  for  mankind ;  yet,  setting  aside  religious  progress,  do  you  not  know,  dear 
Knickerbockeb,  that  the  triumphs  of  the  missionary,  even  in  human  science,  are 
unparalleled  by  any  other  agency  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
known  languages  of  the  world,  (those  reduced  to  grammar  and  translation,)  were 
only  one  or  two  oyer  forty;  now,  the  Scriptures  are  published  by  the  Bible  Society, 
diiefly  through  the  labors  of  missionariei,  in  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  spoken  Ian- 
guage&  Where  else  is  there  such  a  treasure  of  philology  7  When,  a  few  years 
since,  the  way  was  opened  for  treaties  with  China,  and  Great  Britain  and  our  own 
country  sought  to  get  the  advantage^  where  did  they  look  for  the  tongues  and  pens 
that  ooukl  speak  for  them  with  that  strange  nation  in  their  unique  language  ?  To 
the  universities  or  the  legislative  halls  7  No.  Pabksb,  ihe  medical  missionary,  who 
had  spent  half  his  life  in  healing  the  sick  and  preaching  the  Gospd  on  the  shore  of  that 
empire,  was  our  interpreter ;  and  Mobbison,  the  son  of  the  man  who  went  there  t!ty 
years  ago^  and  translated  the  Bible  and  nutde  a  Chinese  dictionary,  was  the  interpreter 
of  Great  Britain;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  France  was  indebted  for  a  similar  service  to  a 
Doiasionary.  When  Wells  Wiluams,  the  American  missionary  printer,  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  m  Paris,  the  French  savcms  pronounced  him  the  first  ^nologist  in  the 
world.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  (I  forget  its  exact  title)  some  few  years 
since  publicly  recorded  a  vote,  declaring,  that  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  their 
special  brandi  of  knowledge  had  sprung  from  missionary  zeal :  nor  can  you  trace 
the  history  of  any  people,  since  the  Christian  Era,  without  seeing  the  missionary 
most  active  in  beneficial  revolutions,  if  not  the  earliest  authority  for  authentic  fecta. 
A  firiend  of  mine  once  undertook  to  prepare  a  paper  On  the  OontrOmtiona  of  Misnon- 
aries  to  Sdenee^  (meaning  particularly  those  relating  to  natural  histoiy,)  that  he 
might  read  it  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  but  abandoned  the  task, 
because  he  could  not  give  a  bare  catalogue  of  mere  specimens  in  less  than  more  than 
one  bulky  volume.  And  all  this  is  to  be  sneered  at,  under  Diokxmb'  extravagant 
&ble  of  Borroboola  Gha,  (or  whatever  the  absurd  word  be,)  and  the  making  of  flannel 
night-caps  for  little  negroes. 
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'  0  dear  EKiOKERBOOKSBt  follow  not  the  multitude  to  do  evil  at  audi  a  rate. 
Be  just,  and  allow  us  our  luxury  of  keeping  the  poor  and  pitying  the  heathen  at 
the  same  time.  The  fiiot  is,  jou  know  better ;  for  I  put  it  to  your  candor  if  those 
^hom  you  recognize  among  your  friends  as  &voring  Christian  misai^ms  are  unkind 
or  uncharitable  to  any  body. ' 


Amothsb  Letter  prom  *  Camp-Comfort.' — We  have  received  two  more 
sketches  from  our  fair  correspondent  in  the  northern  woods  and  mountains. 
It  needs  but  half  an  eye,  oar  readers  will  perceive,  to  see  that  what  tfie  sees 
they  see.  She  has  no  reservations,  no  exaggerations.  What  she  thinks  she 
speaks ;  and  what  she  describes,  we  venture  to  think,  are  originals,  of  which 
we  have  authentic  'pen-and-ink  drawings.'    We  annex  the  first  letter  : 

'  Camp  Comfoi't,  Chaieaugay  LaJb^  September ^  1904. 

'  Mt  Dear  Mr.  Knickerbocker  :  I  do  really  wis&  you  could  take  a  seat  at  onr 
dinner-table  some  day.  I  can't  say,  '  put  your  feet  under  our  mahogany ;  **  for  alas  1 
it 's  only  pine ;  but  when  it 's  well  spread  with  our  forest  dainties.  I  assure  you  we 
pay  little  heed  to  that  We  rather  pride  ourselves  upon  our  dinners,  and  in  fkctf  I 
think  them  one  of  the  pleasanteat  features  in  this  forest-life  of  ours.  I  never 
ei\joyed  a  dinner  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  as  I  do  our  meals  up  here  in  the  wildemes. 
We  usually  dine  at  five  o'clock,  and  no  matter  how  engrossing  the  sport,  how  agree- 
able the  company,  or  entertaining  the  book,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  neglecting  the 
dinner-hour.  We  are  not  very  exacting  about  the  toilet,  yet  there  is  always 
great  washing  of  hands,  smoothing  of  hair,  and  regulating  of  hunting-shirts ;  and 
usually  a  little  friendly  squabbling  among  the  gentlemen  for  the  use  of  tho  three- 
cornered  bit  of  glass,  which  serves  us  for  a  mirror;  and  then  comes  a  rush  for  seats, 
not  because  there  is  any  scarcity  of  stools,  (chairs,  wo  have  none^)  but  that  some  of 
them  possess  but  three  lega^  and  however  well  they  might  answer  for  an  uigry  wife 
to  comb  her  husband's  hair  with,  they  do  not  make  the  most  agreeable  seats,  par- 
ticularly when,  as  in  our  case,  the  legs  differ  m  length.  However,  this  serves  as  a 
convenient  excuse  when  any  of  the  party  happen  to  get  *  under  the  table.' 

'  We  do  not  believe  much  in  table-cloths ;  but  pur  crockery  is  the  pride  of  our 
hearts  and  the  object  of  our  universal  and  unbounded  admiration.  In  all  my 
travels  at  home  and  abroad,  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  Variety  seems  to  be  its 
distinguishing  characteristic,  there  being  no  two  articles  of  the  same  kind,  color,  or 
description  in  the  whole  set  t  But  what  matters  that?  Is  n't  your  coffee  just  as 
good  out  of  a  white  cup  and  a  blue  saucer,  even  if  you  do  have  to  stir  it  with  a 
fork  or  a  table-spoon,  as  it  would  be,  if  served  m  Delmonioo's  best  style  ?  Well, 
my  friends  up  here  evidently  think  so,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  vanishes. 
We  do  not  indulge  in  coffee  after  dmner,  however,  but  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
certain  liquid  called  champagne,  deeming  it  more  salubrious  after  the  heat  and 
fatigue  of  the  day,  than  that  stimulating  beverage.  Mirth  and  good-humor  prevail 
at  these  entertamments,  every  body  seems  to  enjoy  the  fi-eedom  from  restraint,  and 
we  all  join  in  voting  white-gloved  waiters  nuisances,  when  it  is  so  much  more  con- 
venient to  empty  your  cup  on  the  ground,  and  throw  the  fish-bones  over  your 
shoulder.  I  think  that  you,  who  have  such  a  keen  relish  for  such  things,  would 
enjoy  the  good  things  which  we  said^  quite  as  much  as  those  which  are  eaten  at 
our  table.    There  must  be  some  inspiration  in  this  mountain-air;  for  every  body 
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says  good  things,  and  fbnnj  things,  and  witty  things ;  aiid  I  often  leave  the  table 
exhausted  with  laughter. 

*  The  other  afleraoon,  just  as  the  gentlemen  were  lighting  their  after-dinner  segars 
to  assist  their  digestions,  our  solitude  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  party 
of  Indians.  Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian,  Mr.  Knickebbockes  7  I  mean  a  real  live 
wild  Indian  1  Well,  I  have,  plenty  of  them,  and  they  are  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  I  fancied  them  to  be;  and  I  must  confess  they  do  not  at  all  come  up  to  the 
romantic  notions  I  had  formed  of  them.  Perhaps  civilization  does  not  agree  with 
them ;  for  they  are  certainly  very  different  fh>m  the  stately  warriors  that  Cooper 
so  glowingly  described,  and  I  candidly  confess  that  my  ideas  of  the  red  men  were 
formed  fix)m  his  novels.  The  party  in  question  were  out  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
and  seemed  quite  as  much  astonished  at  encountering  us,  as  we  were  at  the  si^t 
of  them.  The  appearance  they  presented  as  one  after  another  emeiiged  from  the 
forest,  was  decidedly  ftntastic.  Their  costumes  were  a  strange  mixture:  half- 
dviUzed  and  half-savage.  Deer-skin  hunting-shirts,  leggins,  and  moccasins,  em- 
broidered with  beads  and  porcupine-quills,  with  such  skill  and  taste  as  to  throw 
quite  into  the  shade  those  wonderftd  master-pieces  of  German  wool  and  floss-silk, 
on  which  our  fiishionable  ladies  and  boarding-school  misses  bestow  so  much  time 
and  attention.  Their  long  black  hair  hung  in  elf-locks  on  theh*  shoulders — just, 
think  of  an  Indian  warrior  with  hair  like  a  woman's  1  —  uid  then  they  had  hats  on 
yes,  actually  straw  hats  I  0  fi&ade  of  Unoas  1  if  fh)m  thy  lodge  in  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  thou  couldst  look  down  upon  such  a  spectacle,  methinks  thou 
wouldst  rejoice,  that  thou  wert  indeed  '  the  last  of  the  Mohicans  t ' 

*•  They  did  not  allow  us  much  time  for  wonder  or  cont^plation,  however,  but  in 
a  jargon  composed  of  bad  English  and  worse  French,  they  eagerly  demanded  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  quickly  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  which  we  gave  them 
to  help  themselves  from  the  table  we  had  just  vacated.  Trout,  venison,  bread,  and 
potatoes  were  devoured  with  most  astonishing  rapidity,  and  what  they  Aould  not 
dispose  of  in  this  way  they  slyly  tucked  under  their  blankets  I  They  then  pointed 
to  the  empty  bottles,  and  quietly  requested  some  *  whiskey.'  At  this  we  shook 
our  heads,  to  indicate  that  we  had  none,  and  they  proceecft  towards  the  cabin  as 
though  they  intended  to  ascertain  for  themselves;  and  when  we  objected  to  this 
polite  overture  on  their  parts,  they  contented  themselves  by  examiniiig  the  rifles, 
knives,  and  fishing  apparatus  which  lay  around,  with  the  eager  curiosity  of  children. 
After  a  while,  seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  remaining,  they  picked  up 
their  traps,  and  without  so  much  as  a  grwit  of  thanks  for  our  hospitality,  went  their 
way  into  the  forest  The  chillmess  of  the  evening  air  makes  us  glad  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  our  cabin  now,  and  we  love  to  gather  round  the  fire  and  enjoy  a  cozy 
chat  The  buffalo-skins  are  brought  out  to  serve  for  couches,  and  then  by  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  the  pine  logs,  we  sit  and  talk  for  hours,  of  home  and  absent  friends ; 
and  we  laugh  as  we  think  of  their  astonishment  could  they  but  see  us  in  our  forest 
domicile.  The  old  hunters  often  entertain  us  with  stories  of  their  adventures; 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  bears,  wolves,  and  panthers,  all  of  which  abound  in  this 
forest  To-night,  instead  of  listening  to  their  stories,  I  have  been  writing  to  you ; 
but  now  a  friend  at  my  elbow  suggests,  that  it  is  about  time  I  favored  them  with 
my  company.  I  must  beg  you  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  circumstanqes  under 
which  this  is  written;  a  claret-box  serving  me  for  a  table,  and  two  candles  stuck 
in  champagne-bottles,  for  an  illumination  I  That  excuse  will  do  for  the  manner, 
and  as  for  the  matter,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  neighborhood  of  a  dozen  hunters 
chattering  like  so  many  monkeys,  is  not  very  inspiring  for  composition :  and  so 
good  night  I  Tours  truly,  '•  ^-  J-' 
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<  Ethics  of  Common-Sense.* — Said  we  not  well,  in  introducing  to  ourretd- 
en  the  initial  paper  of  this  series,  that  the  correspondent  to  whose  fertile 
mind  and  &cile  pen  we  are  indebted  for  them,  was  a  '  keen  obserrer  and  a 
rare  humorist  *  ?  Yerj  suggestive  were  two  of  his  present  themes  to  us,  as 
we  ran  over  his  manuscript :  the  thoughts  '  On  Sympathy,*  and  the  '  Literaiy 
Bore.*  Do  jou  remember  the  man  —  no  offence  to  our  New-England  friends, 
but  he  ioas  a  wealthy  *  deown-easter — who  attended  one  of  Louis  Pbilippk*s 
public  levels ;  and  when  the  King  passed,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  q>leii- 
did  reception-room,  said  in  reply  to  the  monarches  bow,  and  '  How-do-you- 
do?*  greeting  in  English — fbr  he  liked  to  dww  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage :  *  Well,  I  ain't  so  well  as  I  was  —  I  think  the  water  here  do  n*t  agree 
with  me.  I  have  had  pains  in  my  bedw — ^  The  Kino  passed  on,  while  the 
guests  in  the  ranks  were  wisll-nigh  convulsed  with  laughter.  As  touching 
the  '  Literary  Bore,  we  hare  only  this  to  say,  that  we  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  that  kind :  and  whenever  any  one  insists  upon  reading  any  artide, 
in  prose  or  verse,  to  us,  we  respectfully  decline.  We  hare  some  acquaint- 
ance with  manuscript,  and  can  read  it,  generally,  as  well  as  the  author ;  and 
what  is  more,  we  can  judge  of  it  much  better  when  alone  in  the  sanctum, 
where  we  can  scan  it  closely,  than  in  hearing  it  read  twenty  times  over. 
True,  we  Tut/oe  correspondents  whom  we  love  to  hear  read  their  articles  in 
manuscript;  but  then  it  is  because  we  ^know  what*s  coming,*  and  that  it 
will  be  a  delight  to  listen  to  it  But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  the 
♦Ethics:* 

T. 

•ON       B  C  C  X  N  T  RI  C  I  T  T. 

'It  is  a  common  mis^e  that  greatness  is  allied  to  eccentHdfy.  Hence  it  la 
imagined  vainly  that  e^ntricity  implies  greatness.  Wherenpon  certain  poetasten 
and  others  of  that  ilk  affect  certain  quoemesses  of  dress  or  demeanor  to  draw  at- 
tention to  themselves  by  what  they  consider  the  costume  of  genius.  Not  contexit 
with  being  little  poets,  they  seem  to  be  ambitious  of  becoming  little  puppeta  As 
TxjppBB  shrewdly  says,  in  his  *  Solomon  Solemnified:  * 

* '  Better  to  be  a  harlequin,  and  stared  at^  than  a  wise  man,  and  excite  no  notice 
at  all* 

'Tills  I  have  observed  from  my  vdndows,  and  in  my  brown  study  have  noted  it 
welL 

'True,  TuppKRi  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  class  of  persons  whom  vre  both 
have  in  our  eye.  But  they  hold  mistaken  views.  Greatness  is  not  allied  to  eooen- 
tricity.  It  is  eccentricity.  It  is  like  a  comet,  and  it  sweeps  about  in  cycles,  not 
in  little  circles.  It  baffles  calculation.  It  may  return  in  a  hundred  years,  or  il 
may  not  We  cannot  tell  until  we  have  studied  out  its  law.  It  has  a  great  law 
of  its  own. 

'  SmaH  bodies  may  be  eccentric  in  theu*  movements,  but  that  does  not  cause 
their  size  to  be  mistaken.  Which  of  them  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
to  their  stature  ?  Think  not,  0  woul4-be-poet  I  that  all  poets  must  be  queer,  m 
certainly  as  all  millers  must  be  white.  More  or  less  of  oddity  is  distributed  amoog 
all  estates.  Whoever  affects  it,  will  follow  the  example  of  hod-carriers  as  well  as 
poets.    So  also  will  cobblers.    If  we  had  a  catalogue  of  all  the  cobblers  who  hav* 
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ew&c  waxed  a  tbxead  sinco  the  knowledge  of  shoe-leather,  and  of  all  the  poets 
who  have  ever  waxed  great  since  Parnassus  was  founded,  the  queer  cobblers 
woi^  preponderate  over  the  queer  poetasters  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  to 
one,  because  there  have  been  more  of  them ;  the  art  of  making  shoes  being  of 
more  importanoe  to  utiiitarians  than  the  art  of  stringing  rhymes.  Yet  if  the  &ct 
should  leak  out^  and  be  established  by  data^  that  singularity  was  peculiar  to  hod- 
carriers  or  to  cobblers,  how  many  moping  young  men  would  be  found  turning 
down  their  shirt-collars  on  a  neck  supporting  a  head,  exhibiting  a  noddle  where 
joa  may  knock  twice,  and  no  body  at  home?  Not  a  single  nin-com-poop ;  the 
lact  is,  it  is  a  foolish  pretence.  The  true  Uiaus  naturcOf  whether  a  plant,  a  tree,  a 
beast,  or  the  genus  homo,  is  looked  <m  with  a  certain  curious  respect  This  varia- 
tion from  order  only  directs  our  attention  more  strongly  to  the  general  regularity 
of  nature.  It  illustrates  and  ennobles  that  which  is  too  i^t  to  escape  our  notice. 
Sach  as  it  is,  God  has  permitted  it  from  some  inscrutable  motive,  but  it  can  not  re- 
produce its  kind.  Other  plants  will  not  train  themselves  accordingly ;  other  trees 
do  not  envy  its  knottiness ;  other  beasts  do  not  affect  it.  What  intrinsic  value 
bas  oddity  ?  Let  those  who  are  bom  with  a  natural  twist,  jerk  akmg  through  life, 
and  accustom  themselves  to  staring  eyes  and  grinning  mouths^  and  '  There  he 
goes  I '  flbt  them  slouch  along,  mope  about,  transcend  the  rules  of  decency,  bat 
have  some  little  regard  whose  toes  they  tread  on. 

'Peter  Qudik,  in  his  ^Odds  and  Ends  of  Natural  MsUyry,^  tells  of  a  man  so 
exceedingly  common-place,  that  he  could  never  succeed  in  satisfying  his  inordinate 
passion  for  notoriety.  At  last  he  hitched  his  great-grand&ther,  a  mere  child  of 
ninety  years,  a  simpleton,  before  a  little  go-cart,  and  lashing  bis  legs  with  a  chUd^s 
whip,  and  holding  the  strings  in  his  band,  drove  him  several  turns,  like  a  colt, 
about  the  common.  The  consequence  \^  that  a  great  crowd  was  collected  to 
view  the  extraordinary  spectacle.  They  removed  the  great-grand&ther  from  the 
traces,  and  placed  him  in  the  poor-house.  His  lineal  descendant  they  baptized  in 
a  muddy  duck-pond,  christened  him .  by  an  opprobrious  name,  rode  him  upon  a 
diarp  rail,  and  covered  him  from  head  to  foot  with  tar  and  feathers.  His  ambition 
I  gratified.  — 


'OM    DANDIS8. 

*  I  HAVE  not  a  great  respect,  but  make  a  groat  allowance  for  a  bom  dandy.  He 
18  found  among  the  civilized,  and  among  the  savage.  The  Indian  loves  finery,  but 
among  the  painted  are  some  more  be-painted,.and  more  tricked  out,  and  the  tall 
ozquisite  is  pleased  to  contemplate  himself  in  the  glassy  fountain.  He  stmts,  he 
prinks,  he  minces,  he  ambles,  in  the  wigwam,  ferocious  Bruhmel  that  he  is  I  — 
the  admiration  of  himself  the  sport  of  the  fair,  the  cream  of  aboriginal  chivalry. 

*Some  philosophers  imagine  that  the  soul  of  man  is  diffused  all  over  on  the  out- 
side of  him,  like  the  atmosphere  itselfl  It  may  be  trae,  and  the  theory  is  at  least 
jostified  in  the  case  of  these  *  leaders  of  the  fiishions,'  walking  Apollo&  Their 
hour  is  very  bright,  but  alas  I  how  brief  Sometunes  tiiey  are  cheek  by  jowl  with 
princes,  but  the  beau's  latter  days  are  very  cheerless  and  disconsolate,  when  his 
finery  and  iagg^rj  give  place  to  a  most  squalid  shabbiness,  such  as  would  have 
insulted  his  very  eye-sight  in  better  times.  Then  he  will  take  his  meal  with 
paupers,  the  same  man  who  recollected  that '  he  had  once  eaten  a  pea.'  It  seems 
hard  that  society  should  be  so  ungrateful  to  those  who  have  afforded  tiiem  so  much 
amusement  There  is  an  exceeding  naUveie,  a  suave  and  courtly  innocence  and 
credulity,  a  bewitching  idolatry  of  the  unsubstantial  and  the  vapid  in  all  the  words, 
i^ons^  and  aatks  of  the  bom  dandy,  the  true  beau,  which  ought  to  secure  him 
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an  annuity  for  his  declining  years.  He  should  be  fixed  upc>n  a  pedestal  in  his 
prime,  and  in  bis  glory,  to  remain  a  study,  without  taking  it  Ibr  granted  that  h» 
type  will  continue  to  exist  Genuine  dandies  are  not  bated;  they  are  but  deco- 
rated simpletons,  pleasant  '  Merry  Andrews,'  although  the  end  of  their  career  it 
firequently  dwindling.  The  dSnouemerU  of  mere  folly  is  often  more  picturescjoe 
and  striking,  in  its  melancholy  contrasts,  than  that  of  vice.  After  they  have  wared 
their  hands  for  the  last  time,  and  haye  'deceased'  graceftilly,  dandies  should  not 
be  consigned  to  Potter's-field,  with  the  burial  of  paupers.  They  should  be  de- 
gantly  attended  to  the  g^ve  by  a  cortSge  of  gentlemen,  with  umbrellas  orer  tiwir 
heads,  buried  in  firesh-blown  roses,  piled  up  with  cinnamon  and  ariatocratic  spices, 
with  vials  of  cologne- water,  (Jean  Feeina's,)  poured  out  in  profusion,  and  their 
tomb-stones  should  be  erected  of  purest  alabaster,  while  virgins  in  snow-white, 
and  any  number  of  the  fair  sex,  should  chaunt  over  their  remains  a  most  lament- 
able requiem  I  — 

V  1  I  . 

•ON       STMPATHT. 

'Some  morbid  people  have  a  great  hankering  for  sympathy.  They  imagine  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  except  for  sorrow.  There  is  where  their  mistake  lies.  This 
fellow-feeling  is  a  very  sparse  and  a  very  precious  commodity.  It  is  Ihe  ofiexisg 
of  a  true  fKend,  a  gift  which,  unlike  all  other  gifts,  is  never  dispensed  without  a 
degree  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  It  has  no  application  to  fancied  ills.  Bat 
if  they  wish  to  get  a  wide-spread  sympathy,  a  good  reception,  and  greetings  innu- 
merable, let  them  put  on  a  cheerfhl  aspect,  and  they  will  have  the  whole  world  on 
their  side.  Some  people  have  a  habit  of  pouring  their  petty  grievances  into  eveiy 
ear,  and  of  revealing  the  state  of  their  disordered  stomachs;  how  they  were 
affiicted  with  heart-bum,  nausea^  paina  griping,  colic,  flatuleuce,  indigestion,  dys- 
pepsia, and  were  distressed  after  meals ;  and  all  this  they  will  stop  to  tell  you  in 
the  street,  or  mterrupt  a  cheerful  conversation  with  a  disgusting  reminiscence  of 
drugs  and  nostrums,  as  if  they  wished  you  to  *  gag '  with  them ;  to  turn  yellow  oat 
of  compliment,  and  grunt  and  groan  out  of  commiseration.  A  fellow  once  de- 
scribed to  me  his  nauseous  symptoms,  and  the  depravities  of  his  constitution,  while 
passing,  in  the  '  Hekdbik  Hudson,'  through  the  most  romantic  s6enery  of  the 
Highlands.  I  cut  the  moribund  short  in  the  midst  of  his  diagnosis,  and  do  not 
care  to  meet  him  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  or  on  the  other  either. 

V  I   I  1. 

'A      DISAORBEABLB      HABIT. 

'  The  vanity  of  literary  men  is  not  small  Some  of  them  are  fond  of  reading 
their  compositions  to  a  Mend,  when  occasion  offers  or  can  be  found ;  a  great  bore 
to  the  party  so  called  upon  to  listen,  nearly  always.  When  printing  was  not  yet 
invented,  and  paper  was  unknown,  recitation  might  be  tolerable  at  set  times,  as 
lectures  are  now-a-days.  When  one  of  this  class  comes  to  see  you,  rest  assured 
that-  he  comes  only  to  lay  a  tax  on  your  ear,  your  patience,  and  your  politeness. 
He  has  his  pockets  fiill  of  scribblinga,  and  he  is  watching  the  moment,  and  shaping 
all  the  conversation  to  some  juncture  when  he  may  bring  them  out,  and  read  and 
read  by  the  hour,  till  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  you  fairly  nod  again. 

*  If  you  go  td  see  him,  he  is  ready  to  entertain  you  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  with  what  ingenuity  he  will  pave  the  way,  diverting  the  convCT- 
Ration  into  little  by-currents,  leadmg  it  ofi^  and  at  last  shaping  it  to  the  point  which 
he  wants. 

*  *  By-the-bye,'  he  will  say,  as  if  the  idea  had  struck  him  by  a  mere  acddsct; 
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*by-the-bye,  I  have  been  jotting  down  a  few  thoogbts  on  that  very  thing,  which 
ought  to  tell  somewhere.' 

*  *  Ah  I '  you  reply,  without  much  show  of  surprise,  because  you  well  know  that 
he  has  been  lying  in  wait  for  this  very  opportunity.    *  Ah  ? ' 

<  <  Yes  I  —  yes.  I  think  of  committing  them  to  print  some  of  these  days,  if  it 
is  worth  while.' 

*»Yee?' 

' '  They  relate  to  something  which  I  have  heard  you  speak  oV 

**Gobd.' 

'  *Can  you  imagine  what  it  is?    I  fear  not    Well,  I  will  tell  you.    It  is  on 


**Good.' 

'  *Did  I  ever  show  them  to  you?' 

•  *  I  do  not  remember.' 

*-4  long  pause.    (Literary  friend  jumping  up  and  getting  down  the  papers,) 
* '  I  wish  you  would  let  me  read  them,  at  least  a  part' 
» *  Certainly.' 

*  {Pretending  to  demur.)    *  Perhaps  it  wUl  be  a  bore  ? ' 

* '  Not  at  all  —  not  ai  aU.    I  wish  you  would.    I  'd  like  very  much  to  hear  them.* 

•  *  If  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will ;  but  first,  you  must  allow  me  to  prepare  the  way 
by  stating  some  incidental  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  a  f\ill  understand- 
ing of  the  piece.' 

'  (Literary  tore  enters  upon  a  long  rigmarole^  which  consumes  much  time ;  then 
clears  his  throaty  and  reads  with  infinite  gusto.  Keeps  a  sharp  look-out  on  his  au- 
ditor, every  now  and  then  glancing  furtively  at  him  to  see  what  ^ect  is  produced. 
Makes  his  own  commentary  as  he  proceeds.  At  last  he  winds  up,  and  holes  appeaX- 
inghj  at  you.) 

*  •  Ha !  ha  I  —  good,  good.'  (Taking  out  your  watch :)  ^By-lhe-bfH  it  is  getting 
UUe.     J  must  go  hotne.     Good  night  I ' 

* » Good  night' 
♦ '  "What  a  bore  I ' ' 


DsATH  OP  Prawcis  T.  Porter,  op  New-Orlbahs.  —  Wb  are  called  upon  to 
lament  the  untimely  death  of  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  brother  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Porter,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New- York  ^Spirit  of  the  7V»w«*,' sporting 
and  literary  gazette,  Francis  T.,  (or  *  Frakk  Porter,' as  he  was  affectionately 
termed  by  his  friends,)  of  New-Orleans.  *  Mr.  Porter  had  been  for  a  great 
number  of  years  connected  with  the  New-Orleans  *  Daily  FicayuTie,^  filling 
alternately  the  post  of  assistant- editor,  city  news  reporter,  and  the  sporting 
department ;  but  it  was  in  the  latter  that  his  talents  shone  brightest,  as, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  was  the  best  writer  on  sporting  matters 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  in  1853,  the 
deceased  was  laid  prostrate  by  its  ravages,  and  although  by  the  most  skil- 
ful medical  attention  he  was  raised  from  his  sick  bed,  he  was  never  after- 
ward in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Last  summer  he  made  a  tour  to 
Europe,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  wonted  health,  but  he  came  back  a 
livinf^  cort)seI  He  returned  to  New-Orleans  last  fall,  when  he  gradually 
pined  away  untirdeath  relieved  him  of  all  further  pain.*  We  had  the  plea- 
sure to  know  Mr.  Porter;  and  in  common  with  all  who  did  know  him)|{^ 
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was  impossible  not  to  esteem  him.  His  mumer  was  frank,  open,  and 
cordial ;  and  in  all  things,  he  impressed  himself  upon  us  as  a  self-possessed, 
warm-hearted,  quiet-minded  gentleman.  We  recollect  taking  his  thin  white 
hand  in  oum,  in  bidding  him  good-bye,  the  last  time  he  bade  adieu  to  Kew- 
York,  and  his  reply  as  he  returned  its  pressure.  *  I  am  going,'  said  he,  with 
a  fiunt  smile,  to  join  the  '  editorial  corpte '  once  more  at  my  adopted  home 
in  the  South.'  Poor  Porter  I  his  play  upon  the  word  has  proved  proph^ic 
Peace  to  his  silent  ashes ! 


Gossip  with  Rbaoers  and  CoRRESPONDBirrs.  —  *  What  shall  we  do? '  sajs 
EuRipmES,  in  liis  *  Cyclops,'  according  to  Shellet :  '  What  shall  we  do?  tbe 
Cyclops  is  at  hand! '  And  so  he  is,  reader ;  and  what  is  more,  he  is  under 
your  Tery  eyes,  as  you  will  perceive  on  perusing  the  following,  *'VLax  Mis- 
dleton's  Friend^B  Story ^  involving  an  incident  of  real  life,  most  e^M^vdj 
narrated: 

'  It  is  said  that  there  is  but  a  step  fh>m  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous^  and  tke 
truth  of  this  remark  is  perhaps  as  well  and  as  often  shown  in  the  change  whidi 
comes  over  a  man^s  feelings  upon  being  greatly  terrified,  and  suddenly  diacoreriDg 
that  his  terror  has  lurisen  from  some  insignificant  or  ludicrous  cause,  as  in  any  other 
manner.  According  to  the  metaphysicians,  a  certain  degree  of  fear  is  cme  of  the 
essential  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  the  feeling  of  sublimity.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  occasion  is 
eveiy  thing.  Columbus,  spreading  his  sails  to  course  over  unknown  deeps,  and  to 
encounter  miknown  and  mysterious  perils,  might  not  have  seemed,  in  outward  wp- 
pearance,  very  dissimilar  to  some  skipper  setting  out  upon  a  codfish  or  madcerd 
expedition ;  yet  no  man  will  contend  but  that  the  one  scene  is  far  more  grand  and 
interesting  than  the  other.  The  whoop  of  an  infuriated  savage  in  his  native  wild^ 
and  the  yell  of  one  of  the  '  firee  and  independent  voters,'  when  gloriously  fuddled 
on  the  night  after  election,  might  sound  very  much  alike,  but  would  give  riad  to 
totally  difierent  emotions  in  the  breast  of  the  hearer.  The  deep  base  of  the  thm^ 
der  is  sublime  and  full  of  awe;  but  when  imitated  upon  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  in  a 
travelling  country  theatre,  and  especially  when,  by  some  mismanagement  or  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  fellow  who  *  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  atorau 
the  thunder  precedes  and  heralds  the  lightning  by  several  seconds ;  although  the 
two  sounds  may  in  some  d^^ee  resemble  each  other,  yet  the  latter  is  vaatiy  les 
productive  of  sensations  of  awo  than  the  former.  A  man  may  experience  all  the 
sublimity  of  fear  from  some  cause  which,  when  discovered,  will  dissipate  eveir 
trace  of  such  sentiment,  as  quickly  as  a  dash  of  cold  water  will  scatter  the  pleasant 
visions  of  a  moming*s  nap. 

*  Talking  upon  this  subject,  the  other  day,  with  our  firiend  L ^  ho  related  Ae 

f(^owmg  as  one  of  his  '  exp^encea,'  which  we  shall  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words. 

'While  I  was  yet  quite  a  young  man,  just  entering  upon  li^  I  left  my  nsttTS 

village  to  take  up  my  residence  in  the  neighboring  d^  of  A ,  where  I  wm  an 

entire  stranger.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  cold,  bleak  day  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  that  I  found  myself  seated  in  a  stage-coadi,  and  rattling  over  the  fioecn 
ground  at  a  rate  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  my  physical  fhuna    There  waa  but 
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one  paaaenger  besido  myself — a  dark-comidexioiied,  thiu-feced,  but  muscular-look- 
ing man,  apparently  about  forty  years  of  age  —  who  sat  in  the  darkest  comer  of 
the  ooach  opposite  to  ma  He  was  enveloped  in  a  large  gray  over-coat,  and  wore 
his  hat  pushed  down  over  his  eyes  —  or  eye,  for  he  had  lost  one  by  some  mishap — 
so  that  but  a  very  small  s^tion  of  his  face  was  presented  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
observer.  There  was  something  stealthy  and  suspicious  about  his  whole  appear- 
ance, and  his  one  eye,  whenever  it  opened  sufficiently  wide  to  give  opportunity  for 
observation,  seemed,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  its  companion,  to  have  the 
power  of  at  least  two  ordinary  eyes.  There  was  something  repelling  about  its 
glanoea  Some  one  has  suggested  that  the  '  glittering  eye '  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
was  very  appropriate,  and  that  its  mysterious  brightness  was  the  result  of  Uie 
strange  and  wonderlbl  scenes  which  had  passed  before  it  So,  when  I  gazed  upon 
this,  the  idea  instantly  rose  in  my  mind  that  it  had  witnessed  more  than  one  dark 
scene  of  guilt,  and  had  acquired  some  porticm  of  its  strange  expression  in  gazing 
upon  the  perpetration  of  some  fearful  crime. 

'Most  of  these  particulars  I  noticed  as  the  day  advanced,  and  as  our  vehicle 
stopped  at  some  country  or  village  tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  mail, 
which  it  carried.  On  these  occasions  we  emerged  from  our  dark  quarters  for  a  few 
moments,  to  stretch  our  stiffened  limbs,  and  warm  our  half-frozen  feet.  I  also  ob- 
served tbat^  at  such  times,  my  Cyclopean  fellow-traveller  was  wont  to  refresh  him- 
self and  warm  his  inner  man  with  a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy. 

^  Manifold  were  the  speculations  in  which  I  indulged  relative  to  his  character, 
past  history,  and  for  what  earthly  purpose  he  could  be  travellmg  in  the  cold  on 
that  precise  day;  and  iwhether  had  I  hastened  or  delayed  my  journey  for  a  day  or 
two,  just  such  a  fellow  would  have  been  my  travelling  companion.  Was  it  inevita- 
ble, fore-ordained,  or  a  mere  chance  ?  With  such  foolish  fencies,  and  with  some 
occasional  conversation,  I  endeavored  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours. 

*  In  our  forlorn  and  sohtary  condition,  I  felt  like  fraternizing  with  almost  any 
human  being.  During  the  day,  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Toupeins,  and  that  he 
resided  at  A .  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  it  appeared  that  his  resi- 
dence was  not  far  from  that  part  of  the  to\N'n  where  my  business  was  situated,  and 
I  finally  accepted  a  proposition  from  him,  to  enter  his  family  as  a  boarder.  Not- 
withstanding my  repugnance  to  tlie  man,  it  seemed  as  though  even  such  an  ac- 
quaintance would  be  better  than  none  in  a  city  of  strangers. 

*  I  was  duly  introduced  to  the  Tompkins  family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife,  con- 
siderably younger  than  her  husband,  but  somewhat  faded  in  appearance,  as  if  in 
delicate  health,  and  a  little  girl,  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  his  child  by  a  former 
marriage.  Several  weeks  passed,  during  which  nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired, 
while  my  dislike  for  Tompkins,  instead  of  diminishing  on  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  as  I  had  anticipated,  rather  increased.  Still  it  had  no  more  tangi- 
ble foundation  than  on  the  first  day  of  our  acquamtance.  In  fact,  I  was  not  much 
better  acqumnted  with  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  particular  business,  and  was 
ottea  gone  for  sevearal  days  at  a  time,  was  out  late  at  night,  and  occasionally  brought 
home  suspicious-looking  fellows,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  particularly  intimate, 
to  dine  with  him.  All  these  things  tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm  my  first  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  him,  but  still  were  no  definite  proofs  of  any  thing  deroga- 
tory to  his  character. 

'  One  night,  just  as  I  had  dropped  into  a  comfortable  snooze,  after  having  laid  a 
long  time  ruminating  on  these  matters,  and  having  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
aeek  some  other  quarters  on  the  following  day,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
entrance  of  Tompkins  into  my  room,  with  a  light  m  his  hand,  and  with  nothing  on 
but  his  shirt  and  drawera  ^  , 
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*  *  L y''  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  hoarse  with  excitement,  *  for  Ood'b  sake,  gel  vp 

quickly  and  go  down  with  me.' 

* '  What  is  the  matter?  what  has  happened  ? '  I  exclaimed,  starting  up  alanned 
at  his  strange  appearance. 

* '  HushI '  he  hissed  out ;  *  they  are  trying  to  break  into  the  honae.  31i^  are 
in  the  hall  already,  and  are  attempting  to  pick  the  lock  on  Ihe  inner  door,  "ney 
want  to  murder  me  I  * 

'  By  this  time  I  was  wide  awake  and  out  of  bed.  Tokpkdtb  trembled  all  orei; 
liko  a  man  with  the  ague.  His  naturally  cadaverous  face  was  now  white  as  that 
of  a  corpse,  and  his  one  eye  fairly  blazed  with  excitement^  while  I  was  nearij  as 
much  agitated  as  he.  The  sudden  awaking  from  a  sound  sleep,  the  terrified  ap- 
pearance of  ToMPEiNS,  his  strange  words,  all  combined  to  throw  my  mind  into  s 
state  of  oonfhsion  which  completely  precluded  the  posability  of  entertaining  a  m- 
gle  rational  or  sober  thought  The  oonsequcnce  was  that  two  more  firlg^teoed  ia&- 
viduala  were  probably  never  seen. 

'  We  proceeded  down-stairs  to  the  hall-door  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  Mn.  Tomp- 
UNS  joining  us  on  the  way,  resolved  not  to  survive  her  lord,  and  all  three  of  us  in 
rather  scanty  costume.  Tompeiks  rushed  mto  the  kitchen  on  tip-toe,  and  brougfat 
forth  a  large  iron  poker.  Baising  it  above  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  ready  to 
smite  down  the  first  assassb,  or  burglar,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  should  present 
himself;  he  proceeded  to  turn  the  key,  as  silently  as  possible^  with  the  other,  and 
suddenly  burst  open  the  door.  But  instead  of  rushing  forward  upon  the  foe,  as  I 
expected  to  sec  him,  he  started  back.  Terror  gave  place  to  wrath  upon  his  oota&- 
tenance ;  his  grasp  on  the  poker  relaxed,  and,  dashing  it  f\iriously  upon  the  floor, 
ho  roared  out: 

*  »It  's  nothing  but  that  d—d  cat !  ♦ 

'  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  so  sudden  a  transition  firom  the  sobKme  of 
terror  to  the  opposite  pole  of  unmixed  ludicrousness.  Not  a  word  fiurtber  wat 
spoken ;  but  each  one,  suddenly  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  aiSur, 
and  the  singularity  of  our  several  costumes,  scrambled  off  to  bed  as  hastOy  as  pos- 
sible. 

'  I  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject  at  breakfiist  on  the  following  morning  b« 
the  frown  of  Tomfeins,  and  his  evident  disrelish  of  hearing  it  mentioned,  pR- 

vented  any  recurrence  to  it  afterward.    I  soon  afler  left  A ^  and  the  mji- 

tery  remains  unsolved  to  the  present  day.  The  only  explanation  of  his  condnct 
which  I  could  over  devise  is,  that  possibly  he  had  been  ridhig  in  a  stage-oosch  the 
day  before,  and  had  indulged  in  an  extra  quantity  of  his  fitvorite  beverage.' 

Wb  have  no  heart  to  add  a  word  to  the  following  corre^ondeoce :  and  as 
to  the  poem  that  acccMnponies  it,  what  could  we  say  ?  Nothing  —  ahaolstiely 
nothing: 

*  Mb.  GlABX:  EditOB:  IToHh-Demo^^inM  Tmr-Oomm^  JVoreftlS,  t8SBL 

*Sm:  The  Repository  of  the  most  wonderfbl  Poem  of  modem  times  has  the 
pleasure  of  transmittmg  it  to  you.  It  came  last  night,  enveloped  in  Mystery.  IT 
that  is  too  poetical  an  expression,  allow  me  to  substitute  Brown  Paper — which 
appeared  to  have  been  taken  flrom  a  package  of  candles. 

'  This  will  justify  the  expression.  It  is  significant  No  note  or  du'ectioQ —  ex- 
planation. Agahi  significant  'BSb  name  signed  m  his  own  Blood,  whidi  9af^ 
dsm  would  call  red  ink.  Alas  t  significant  I  A  fiunt  but  perceptive  odor  of  I^b- 
terns.    Significant  I 
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*  Is  it  not  wonderAil?  Was  he  ever  equalled  in  Pathos  by  even  Ancient  Authors, 
as,  for  instance,  Gulliveb?  (And  between  ourselyes,  Sir,  were  the  Poems  of  So- 
OBA.TES  so  remarkable  as  to  forbid  the  rising  Impulse  to  honor  the  DetcHptioe 
powers  of  Psfpeb  ?)  Sir,  in  Sickness  he  is  Great  All  of  his  Poems  show  it 
He  never  alludes  to  sickness  without  affecting  me  to  tearsL  In  &ct,  I  often  feel 
sick  myself  You  wiH  not  &il  to  notice  his  great  improyement  in  Penmanship.  I 
think  he  has  Practised.  I  know  he  has.  If  he  did  not  spurn  sudi  things  he  would 
always  spell  as  well  as  he  writes.    But  what  part  of  G^nus  is  orthography? 

'If  he  has  gone — oht  ifhQhas! — and  the  thought  is  madness  —  or  at  least 
unpleasant — let  us  be  thankful  that  his  Great  Work  is  finished.  It  lives  I  And 
Posterity  win  not  (I  am  confident)  willingly  allow  it  to  Decease  ! 

'I  go  in  search  of  the  Body. 

'From  a  surcharged  heart,  youra^  P.  Pepper  Podd.* 

IKTO     a     PABTS:      PAST     THE      ITH. 
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Not  that  ime  in  eny  think  ot  a  hury  o  muse 

(Its  comfortin  to  know  your  got  a  muse) 

Wood  i  adresa  Thee  on  the  sobgeck  ov 

A  large  Pome.    For  yaria  is  the  oportoonitis 

Ire  gir  Thee  to  walk  up  to  the  Captins  ofis 

&  their  to  setle  or  maik  jou  fren  a  nofer 

But  yon  her  sUted  al  mi  Orertoors. 

0  is  mi  preshoB  muse  a-goin  to  leve 

&  finelly  be  no  moar  herd  or  enywers  ? 

Ken  nothink  warm  her  (at  present)  coald  shoalder? 

Return  and  smile  on  Pbppbb,  o  his  muse  I 

Remember  hese  desolred  al  pardnerehip 

With  errythink  &  is  a  onhapy  Berd 

As  thincs  or  fljink  oanli  a  few  days  longer. 

Gome  &  help  smooth  his  delekit  wite  ploomig 

&  teach  his  poor  rois  oanli  1  moar  soor 

So  then  hele  go  in  pese  &  you  may  find 

Gonsolosbun  m  funerls  and  sech. 

(Now  herin  be  prased— my  muse  she  is  srcomink !) 

Go  4th  A  se  the  Yelow  Berd  so  hapy ! 
Go  witnes  Blu-Ckty  spoartink  in  the  son ! 
A.  se  the  Ant  a-piiin  up  the  dert 
Serene  and  smihnk  likewais  industris. 
Beboald  the  Elefan  a-floppink  or  his  eres 
Mindless  or  Drirer  wot  pecs  on  his  bed. 
Sech  was  Abkbb.    wosnemoar?    hewos. 
His  Faither  fi>lowed  choppin  k  his  Grand 
Mother  wos  reliiis.    His  own  mother 
Onfortinatiy  dioe  ^m  the  efects  or  Sassig. 
Ajb  she  wos  pins  wen  she  thus  did  di 
She  tooo  her  oanli  sun  A  fireli  sed 
Abnkb,  your  mother  is  effspected  up 
A  reely  cant  sta  &  taik  of  her  things. 
Abnkb  mi  preshus  yonm  a  oanli  sun 
&  or  coars  your  brothers  aint  noomeris. 
Wot  I  say  you  ken  at  leest  depend  on. 
Mi  prinsiple  last  werda  is  ITever  Oat, 
Your  Faither,  Abxbr,  nerer  did  but  onct 
k  he  was  sic  for  upards  or  2  wekes. 
So  Abkbb  cuidy  swoar  he  woodent  cus 
k  then  she  looct  at  him  k  the  oald  mao, 
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Regrettin  as  the  Sassig  wos  bo  hartj, 

it  sayin  Good  Bi  in  a  febel  Tois 

Wos  IraTelink  Hoamards  in  about  1  minit. 

Abneb,  shes  gon !  the  oald  man  then  remaro 

Bi  way  ov  comfortin  his  wepin  son. 

So  she  is  Faither,  the  jting  man  replied ; 

She  wos  a  good  un  Abnbb  then  he  sed, 

So  she  wos  Faither,  the  sun  sed  agin 

&  then  tiie  oald  man  fell  onct  moar  to  chopin. 

Abnbb  gest  then  had  tooo  a  gob  ot  weelin 

gert  from  a  seller  as  a  man  wos  digin. 
eiojg  wel  pade  and  rerj  stout  hisMlf 
He  cudent  loos  no  time  m  bein  onhappy. 
He  felt  gest  like  sum  heft;r  Berd  a-flyink, 
Or  wel-grode  Ant  a-bizzym  ot  itself: 
Hede  sing  k  wissel  al  the  Ht  long  day 
&  oanli  stop  fur  rittels  and  terbacker 
Or  at  a  pig  to  gerc  a  stun  so  plafle. 
0  Hapines  I  wot  maid  Thee  up  A  lere  ? 
0  Fait!  wy  wos  ^ou  so  fixt  that  you  coodent 
Help  a  l*s  desenrin  yunr  man  cald  Abnbb? 
Alas  1  Sech  is  Human  Nater  i  fere. 
Wen  maid  to  go  rite,  wr  shood  it  be  perwerset 
As  why  should  Abnbb  her  spile-t  the  pirnrmid 
Or  Blis  bi  settin  ov  it  onto  the  small  end  f 
But  so  ho  did  in  a  onfortinet  moment; 
As  in  the  next  Part  we  shel  presently  sho. 


PART        THE       «TH. 

0  MusB,  pervide  a  hankercher  &  wepe ! 
Also  peraps  it  will  be  rite  to  refews 
Yittels  &  drinc as  loufi^as  3rou  ken  stan it 
Weer  oomink  to  the  &k  side  ot  the  picter 
Ware  WO  is  rote  in  black  al  round  the  fraim. 
Be  cairfle,  Muse,  in  roalink  up  the  kertin 
As  it  is  maid  ot  Craip  k  is  cuite  esy  tore. 

0  heT>you  seen  the  rapt  matemle  Hen 

With  al  OT  her  egs  omashed  bi  a  rootbless  Fo  ? 

HeT  jrou  discuTerd  Egle  a  comiiik  down 

On  wings  ot  Kite  be^^us  hers  was  shot 

Of  bi  a  shot-gun  ?  and  the  astonished  Dog 

Looo  round  with  indignashun  at  his  Tale 

Severed  bi  crule  Boy  he  4  his  i's? 

Wot  Disappointment  fur  the  helples  Dog! 

Wot  straing  Dissatisfachshun  fur  the  Egle ! 

Wot  Wunder  fur  the  long  secloodid  Hen! 

Al  these  heT  felt  the  inflooens  ot  a  chaing. 

(E  speshelly  the  onfortinate  ca  9  Dog.) 

Hen  wos  i's  hapy— Egle  wos— Dog  wos ; 

Ware  am  thay  now?  at  present  Chaingd  &  gon ! 

Abnbb  wos  weelink.    As  a  Berd  was  Abnbb, 
fFellnk,  not  weelink— «s  a  Berd  doaot  wed ;) 
Oft  playin  ot  his  oald  ffaim  with  the  Pigs, 
A  wisselin  cairles  wen  lie  dident  sing. 
Or  thinkin  ot  Buty  as  wos  fhr  away. 
But  al  to  onct  the  hefty  'barer  dropt 
For  Abnbb  felt  a  tmaome  fit  cum  on. 
Wos  Abnbb  huffy  f  ime  afoard  he  wos, 
Becaus  the  fit  was  sudent,  onbenoanst-like. 
He  set  doun  onto  the  *barer  with  a  gerk 
A  in  a  ninstan  keched  onto  a  nale 
A  toar  his  pans  a  gash  which  say^S  inches. 

Wos  thay  a  NctU  Spirit  a  hangin  round 

About  that  time,  with  nothink  fur  to  do?   f^r^r^r^]^ 
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WoB  this  the  Eyil  Oar?    Wos  Pertechshun 
Qon  fram  mortlee  far  about  i  minate  ? 
No  matter  now  wot  was  gon :  Abnib  Cdssbd  ! 
There  wos  comoshun  amongst  things  direclj : 
The  Hevinks  shode  symptoms  of  tornin  blac : 
The  winds  wos  evidentl j  a  preparink  to  houl ; 
Erth  give  a  oder  like  rotten  pertaters ; 
A  wot  wos  wonderfle — ^Wbelbareb  Gronsd  I 

Eyeiy  think  semed  to  be  a  waitin  for  sumthink. 
About  that  time  it  seen^  sumthink  cum. 
Wbelbarsb  Spoak  I    (Bi  the  way,  Abnbb 
Wos  a  feeiink  dredfle  as  jou  mite  supose, 
&  altho  he  wanted  to  gH  upv  ^  ooodent) 
Abnbb  !  sed  the  stem  Weelbarer,  Abnbb  I 
Youm  aweer  as  your  ben  Cussinki  Abnbb  : 
Tou  Bwoar  to  your  oald  mother  as  jou  woodent, 
&  now  youll  se  L,  Abnbb,  pertj  cuic. 
So  then  it  riz  &  pitched  him  of  the  trac : 
k  the  Heyinks,  as  had  been  kyndly  watink, 
Dyde  blac  imejitly,  &  the  winds  roard 
Cuite  sayig  fur  sech  short  notis.    Ra^ther  displesed 
With  the  aspec  thinks  wos  a  Waring  jest  then 
He  keched  his  breth  &  put  fur  sumers  els. 

But  Egsersize  or  ninnin  spiles  the  cistim 

Onles  you  fele  like  goin.    So^  as  these 

Onplesant  sercumstansis  follered  Abnbb, 

He  dident  engor  the  goak.    He  felt  insultid ; 

His  felinks  bed  oen  tetched  with  a  rood  ban : 

Besides,  it  hert  ware  he  struc  frum  the  'barer, 

k  he  wosent  wel  hisself.    He  had  settled 

Into  a  nesy  trot  far  severil  mild, 

Beginnin  for  to  hoap  fur  plesanter  wether ; 

Wen  ScuEKB !  Scubkb  !  Scuskb  !  he  heres  a  sound  behind 

Like  a  immens  Weblbabeb  a-comink,  awfle ! 

0  Abnbb,  fli  t  &  to  your  spede  ad  wings !  (from  Mjlton.) 
No  nede  to  tel  him,  fur  the  cus  did  fli. 
He  caim  sune  to  a  Ryrer.  (bangs  wos  hi,) 
&  thinkin  it  mite  be  Gordon,  was  afeerd. 

A  litle  sercumstans  confirmed  his  suspishins. 
He  herd  the  Scubkb,  &  a  awfle  rumblin  sound, 
ik  afore  bein  cuite  prepaired,  was  buct  in. 

This  wos  a  new  cause  fur  Dissatisfacshun ; 
So  he  swum  acrost  the  rifs  cuite  angry-like. 
But  got  out  so  refresht  that  he  maid  2,40 
With  a  ese  unparaleld,  considerink 
The  straingnes  ov  the  kedentry.    (Al  this  wile 
The  furis  wind  kep  up  1  aufle  shrik, 
Displayin  abillity  oy  no  comon  order ; 
Darcnes  wos  a  perspirin  oy  blac  inc ; 
&  the  Elemens  genrally  wos  onfrenly.) 

Sune  anuther  onplesent  think  cum  up. 
Abnbb  smblt  fibb  i  &  lookin  al  aroun 
Saw  into  the  fhmt  (gest  rescuin  oy  hisself,) 
A  HOAL I    It  smoaked  sum,  &  had  a  fire  down  in ! 
He  smelt  Brimstun  onct  in  a  wiles  I    He  herd 
Gronink  I    He  herd  Cussink !    He  herd  Fites  I 
He  wos  thinkin  oy  goin  away  kind  oy  cairles, 
Wen  a  awfle  depe  vois  sed—PicH  in,  Abnbb! 
He  herd  a  rumblin !    Weblbabbb  caim  up 
&  goined  into  the  entrety:  Go  in,  Abnbb, 
It  sed,  astonished  at  his  hangin  of  ^ 
A  then,  cuite  axidentle,  run  agin  him. 

He  saw  the  mistaik  wos  a  goin  to  prooy  faitle, 

So  he  braced  hisself,  &  giy  a  shrik  as  left 

The  furis  Wind  seclooded  into  Ekos ; 

&  feelin  sertin  as  a  nuther  Oath  ^-^  . 
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Woodent  be  apt  to  increse  the  expenB, 
He  indulged  hisself  as  he  wos  a  goin  doun. 
n.b.  let  US  hoa]^  as  the  last  Cub 
wosent  noticed  in  the  confuflhun. 

MORL    IS    OBVI8. 


•No.  100    CowBov    STsmzT, 
'OPPOBira  TD  BABOB^  ERTRAKOl  OF  TM  St  OHAWJB  HOTSLi 

"W'b  thinlc  the  reader  will  not 
be  Blow  to  discover  in  the  follow- 
ing admirable  Johnsonian  biogra- 
phy a  dy  satire  of  the  manner  of 
certain  of  our  own  writers,  whose  ^ 
pomposity  of  language  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  with  the  poverty  of 
their  thoughts:  *The  subject  of 
this  brief  biography  was  bom  and 
educated  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 
The  refined  society  of  that  de- 
lightftil  metropolis  has  given  po- 
lish and  amenity  to  his  manners ; 
while   the   bold    and    romantic 
scenery  of  its  beautiful  river,  its 
castellated  rock  and  cloud-capped 
mountain,  has  impressed  itself  in- 
delibly on  his  imagination :  doubt- 
less conducive  to  that  elevation 
of  sentiment,  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  boldness  of  execu- 
tion for  which  through  life  Goiks 
has  been  eminently  distinguished. 
It  has  been  wud,  the  boy  is  father 
to  the  man ;  and  it  rarely  occurs 
that  youth  is  wholly  passed  with- 
out some  idiosynchral  peculiarity 
pointing  with  prophetic  finger  to 
specific  and  characteristic  adapta- 
bility.   And  thus  it  was  that  an 
elder  associate,  in  a  moment  of 
playful  abandorij  when  the  aus- 
tere  faculties  are  genially  relaxed,  and  fancy  has  flree  scope,  and  when  pero&F 
the  more  creative  and  poetic  temperament  is  endowed  with  an  intuitive  presoenoe, 
though  all  unconscious;  at  such  a  moment,  his  elder  play-mate  entitied  GOD^V* 
little  shaver.*    Yet  what  eye  oould  have  pierced  the  dark  veil  of  futurity,  andrt^^ 
ized  that  tiie  same  childish  digits  which  could  rob  tiie  heavy-laden  l^^^We-hee 
his  honeyed  burden,  and  yet  avoid  the  mfliction  of  tiie  envenomed  sting,  show 
in  after-life,  fillip  witii  dexterous  impunity  the  most  irrasciblo  feature  of  belHoow 
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homaoity:  that  peculiar  feature  of  the  human  form  divine  of  which  the  poet 

mie^  have  said: 

*  FnroBBt  strange,  with  genUcet  tweak, 
Wound  rampant  honor  to  tlie  quick ; 
While  Bonorous  blows  from  native  hands. 
Custom  absolres,  and  oleanHneos  demands* 

'  Little  did  the  tniant  boj  dream,  as  he  wandered  through  the  fertile  meadows  of 
hia  native  State,  or  perhi^  assisted  in  reaping  the  fragrant  hay ;  or  as  ho,  m  mere 
wantonness^  pludced  the  golden  wheat  or  bearded  rye ;  that  he  should,  at  a  later 
daj,  and'  in  anoUier  and  far-distant  field  of  action,  become  the  most  finished  and 
esteemed  openiOT  in  the  removal  of  the  too  luxuriant  and  exuberant  excrescence 
of  hirsute  and  adolescent  virility. 

'  Yet  it  was  not  at  a  single  bound  that  GoiNS  reached  his  present  proud  pre- 
eminence. Historians  tell  us  that  every  great  step  in  the  record  of  nations  has  been 
fruitless  and  evanescent  unless  it  has  undergone  the  baptism  of  blood.  Oandor 
obliges  us  to  admit  that  the  earlier  efibrts  of  the  subject  of  the  present  hlstoriogra- 
phical  sketch  were  not  effected  without  sanguineous  efi\islon.  The  change  firom  a 
mere  assistant  to  a  performer;  fix)m  the  management  of  the  diminutive  cuboidal 
utensil,  outwardly  refulgent  with  the  brilliant  product  of  the  Cornish  mine,  interiorly 
replete  with  that  saponaceous  compound  whose  evanescent  globules  are  the  pro- 
verbial  comparison  for  the  ephemeral  aspirations  of  frivolous  humanity ;  the  change 
from  this  &dle  and  irresponsible  task,  to  the  wielding  of  the  cold,  glittering,  and 
destructive  steel,  was  a  grand  and  important  step:  and  that  step  was  not  taken 
without  injury  to  the  epidermal  integrity  of  those  who  submitted  their  capillary 
superfluity  to  his  tyro  manipular  and  abrasive  operations,  e^edally  when  curuncu- 
lar  obstruction  gave  additional  difficulty  to  the  progress  of  the  acute  ferroous  im- 
plement 

'  Gk)iNS  enjoyed  no  immunity  from  the  usual  &te.  His  primitive  attempts  were 
literally  bathed  in  blood.  But  that  unformed  and  experimental  period  has  long 
since  passed.  His  patrons  now  resign  their  epiglottse  to  contact  with  his  dexter- 
ously-employed razor,  or  place  their  encumbering  locks  beneath  his  glittermg  for- 
iex,  assured  of  safety,  and  that  all  that  a  refined  taste  and  a  bland,  unctuous,  and 
skilful  touch  can  effect  will  be  realized  in  the  highly  ornamental  result  If  it 
might  be  voraciously  asserted  of  any  being,  merely  human,  that  he  could  remove 
the  moustache  firom  the  minute  lip  of  the  mO^rc  diminutive  of  quadrupeds,  while  the 
creature  continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed  dormicular  repose,  we  would  boldly  aflftrm 
that  Napoleon  Buonapaktb  Goins  is  that  man. 

*  But  why  enlarge  upon  a  reputation  coexistent  with  his  residence  in  the  city, 
and  coextensive  with  the  Ihnits  of  enlightened  civilization  ?  The  specioiis  casuistry 
of  forensic  eloquence  is  not  more  certain  to  make  black  appear  white,  than  is 
GoiKS*  infallible  hair-dye  to  transmute  the  silvery  locks  of  premature  son'dity  to 
the  jetty  tresses  of  early  puberty.  Nor  can  the  acumen  of  judicial  sagacity  more 
readily  evocate  and  reject  plausible  but  unveracious  and  inapplicable  deductions, 
than  can  the  tmrivalled  Kaperlapium  of  Qodxb  disencumber  and  cleanse  of  all  ex- 
traneous matter,  the  cuticular  sur&ce  firom  which  is  appended  the  gracefiil  capillaiy 
ornament  We  will  not  invade  the  sanctity  of  private  life  by  a  reference  to  his 
domestic  affairs,  fhrther  than  to  state  that  Qoins  is  a  husband  and  a  &ther. 

*Afl  a  public  man,  eminent  in  the  profession  he  adorns,  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans  have  a  justifiable  pride  in  pointing  to  strangers  the  complete  and  extensive 
establishment,  where  alone  can  be  found  the  very  glass  of  fiishion  and  the  mould 
of  form,  at  the  'Temple  of  Adojiis*  of  NiPOLBON  Buonapabte Goins,  Number  106 
Common-street)  New-Orleans.' 
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Isn't  that  sesquipedalian?  ...  We  are  not  impregnable  to  praJBe^ 
when  candidly  and  earnestly  rendered ;  and  to  the  commendations  which 
have  been  passed  upon  our  ^  masterly  summing-up '  in  the  great  *  Alleghany 
County  ^TiV  Ccae^  we  are  by  no  means  insensible.  *  Common-law  is  com- 
mon-sense ;'  so  that  we  knew  our  *  ruling'  would  be  deemed  sufficient,  out- 
side of  the  correlative  and  corroborative  *  authorities '  which  we  cited.  To 
the  pressing  offers  of  law-partnerships  which  have  been  tendered  us,  how- 
ever, we  are  compelled  to  *  turn  a  deaf  ear.'  "We  *  can-ah  not-ah  do  iUM 
Urgent  literary  duties  preclude  the  thought  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  important  legal  cases  of  public  interest,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  one,  involving  nice  *  points  *  in  the  term^  of  law.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  *  record.'  The  case  originated  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  old  territorial  laws,  while  Iowa  was  yet  a  territory,  and  the 
complaint,  exactly  as  it  appears  below,  is  filed  among  the  *  archives '  of  the 
District  Court  of  Jefferson  county.  *  Old  Shuffleton  '  was  well  known  in 
those  days,  rather  as  a  *  notorious '  lawyer  than  as  a  *  noted '  one ;  a  man  of 
very  considerable  talent  and  no  little  wit  He  resided  at  Fairfidd,  Iowa, 
then  and  now  the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  county : 

'  Thb  case  was  docketed  by  the  Clerk,  *  United  States  m.  Job  Paeker,'  and  had  been 
called  by  the  Judge  several  times,  and  put  off  by  Shufflbtok,  the  defendant's  counsel 
on  the  ground  that  he  '  "had  filed  a  motion  to  ditmu«^  but  had  not  fully  decided  iphefh^  to 
insist  upon  the  moUon  or  not,*  At  length  the  order  was,  *  The  case  must  be  disposed 
of.'  Mr  S.  obtained  the  papers  and  read  his  motion  to  dismiss  */or  ioant  of  parties  to 
the  8uU,*  The  transcript  sent  up  by  the  Justice  was  then  referred  to,  when  Mr.  S.  com- 
menced reading : 

*  *  The  United  States  of  Amerim.  The  Territory  of  lowa^  Jefferson  Coun^,  by  Jcdt 
Lemmon,  Junior,  ss.  The  United  States  of  America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson 
county,  by  Jcdt  Leumox,  Junior,  {vs.)  Job  Pauker. 

*  *  And  now  this  present  day,  to-wit  the  13th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lobd 
Jbsus  CiraiST,  18  and  41,  came  before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  United  Sutes 
of  America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Locust  Grove  Preclncque,  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lbxmon,  Junior,  and  filed 
his  aflSdavit  against  the  said  Job  Parkbb,  charging  that  the  said  Job  Parkkr  did  on 
the  said  18th  day  of  August,  18  and  41,  strike  and  threaten  to  kill  and  wonud  the  saki 
United  States  of  America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lbmxov, 
Junior,  and  unless  he  the  said  Job  Parkbr  is  prevented,  there  is  danger  that  the  said 
Job  Parkbr  will  carry  his  said  threats  into  execution  against  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lbmmox,  Junior. 

*  The  Judge  here  interrupted  old  Shuff.  :  *  Mr.  Shufflbton,  you  are  not  reading 
correctly.* 

* '  Verbatim,  your  Honor,  verbatim ;  not  a  word  wrong.  Sir.* 

*  Court  :  *  Go  on,  Sir,  go  on.* 

'Shuff.  reads:  'And  thereupon  I,  Justice  of  the  Peaoe,  issued  a  warrant  in 'the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt 
Lbmxoii,  Junior,  against  the  said  Job  Parkbr,  and  the  said  Job  Parkbr  was  brought 
before  me  to  answer  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  lowa^  Jefferson 
County>  by  Judt  Lemhon,  Junior,  for  striking  and  threatening  to  kill  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judt  Lbmmon,  Junior,  and 
thereupon  the  said  United  States  of  America,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County, 
by  Judt  Lbmmon,  Junior,  and  the  said  Job  Parker  being  ready  for  trial,  witnesses  were 
examined,  to-wit,  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  Conntr, 
by  Judt  Lbmhox,  Junior,  who  did  solemnly  swear  that  the  said  Job  Parkkr  had  on  the 
said  18th  day  of  August  18  and  41,  struck  him  the  said  United  States  of  America,  Ter- 
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litoTj  of  Iowa,  Jeflerson  County,  bj  Judt  Limcoy,  Junior,  and  it  appeared  to  the  said 
Justice  tbat  said  United  States  of  Amerioay  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by 
Judy  Lsmmon,  Junior,  was  greatly  bruised  about  his  eyes  and  other  parts  of  his  face, 
and  the  said  Job  Pabkbb  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  strike  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judy  Lbmhon,  Junior,  for  calling 
htm  the  said  Job  Parkbr  a  liar,  and  it  not  being  proved  that  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefibrson  County,  by  JunY  Lbmxok,  Junior,  did  say 
that  said  Job  Pabkbb  lied,  I,  the  said  Justice,  do  fine  the  said  Job  Pabkbb  fiye  dollars, 
in  {kvoT  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judy 
Lemmok,  Junior.  Therefore  it  is  ordered,  considered,  and  adjudged,  that  the  said 
United  States  of  Ameiica,  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Jefferson  County,  by  Judy  Lemmok, 
Junior,  do  rccorer  of  the  said  Job  Pabkbb  the  said  sum  of  fire  dollars  and  costs !  * ' 

The  Court  decided  that  there  was  nothing  fair  or  equal  in  snch  a  contest : 
there  was  not  a  want  of  parties,  but  too  many  plamtiffs  for  one  defendant, 
and  the  suit  should  be  dismissed  I  *  Sech  is  law  I '  -  -  -A  platpul  apo- 
logy for  the  kieh  of  a  subject,  while  making  of  the  apology  a  pleasant  do- 
mestic subject  iUelfy  is  *A  Winter  Morning^ 8  Epistle  to*  Old  Knick,'' '  by  our 
friend  and  correspondent,  the  *  Peasant  Bard.'  It  is  exceedingly  off-handed : 


Dbab  Enick: 

I  *m  sitting  meekly  by  the  fire, 
Watching  the  window-drifts  grow  higher. 
A  half-hour  since,  bold  o'er  my  lyre, 

I  cried  in  rhyme, 
Thalu,  blessed !  me  inspire 

To  song  si^lime  I 

Whereat,  at  once  the  *  frenzy  fine ' 
Tbat  poets  feel,  is  straightway  mine. 
And  aown,  to  trace  the  glowmg  line, 

At  once  1  set  me, 
With  more  than  half  the  spicy  Nikb 

Fain  to  abet  me. 

Thoug^hts  vigorous  as  the  liring.oak, 
Yet  shapeless  in  their  forest  cIcmiJe  ; 
Like  rank-and-file  in  battle-smoke, 

Enough  appearing 
To  warrant  some  decisive  stroke. 

Or  general  clearing : 

Fancies  around  my  goose-quill  gleam, 
As  bright  as  ever  led  a  dream ; 
Just  on  the  very  point,  *t  would  seem. 

Or  being  taken, 
When  Racket  starts  her  noisy  team, 

The  reins  well  shaken. 

Her  team  consists  of  children  three. 
Whose  mother  says  they  *  look  like  me ; ' 
More  lively  *  bairns  *  you  *11  seldom  see, 

More  fond  of  noise ; 
I  've  not  the  heart  to  chill  their  glee. 

And  damp  their  joys. 

So  while  I  write  they  make  their  fun, 
And  various  are  the  doings  done : 
Bear-shooting  with  a  wooden  gun. 

Myself  the  bear ; 
Or  ranting  round  the  floor  they  run. 

Sledding  a  chair. 
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A  three -foot  Stentob  *  Whoa !  haw ! '  cries 
His  reckless  hand  the  whip-lash  plies ; 
We  duck,  and  dodge,  and  wink  our  eyes 

As  t  whistles  nigh  us; 
Till,  crack !  around  my  head  it  flies. 

And  I  feel  pious. 

About  that  time  it  gets  to  be 

*  Hard  sledding,'  quite  too  hard  for  me ; 

I  serve  injunctions,  but,  you  see. 

Silence  do  nH  follow ; 
Young  *E  Plu.  UNUM,*iull  of  glee. 

Must  bu*H  or  hollow. 

Concerted  music  does  n't  fail ; 
But '  By-lo-Baby,'  *  Lilt  Dalb,' 
Are  done  most  feelingly,  with  hale 

Vociferations, 
In  all  the  key-notes  of  the  scale. 

With  'variations.' 

My  thoughts  grow  dim,  and  fancies  scatter ; 
No  use  the  muse  to  coax  or  flatter; 
At  most  she  '11  compromise  the  matter 

Bv  bidding  me 
In  gleesome  ohilahood's  noisy  clatter 

My  theme  to  see. 

In  casting  retrospective  squint 

O'er  what  is  penned,  it  seems  her  hint 

Is  acted  on  —  not  much  else  in  *t : 

But  then  I  'U  send  it, 
And  may-be  you  '11  conclude  to  print 

It  as  I  've  penned  it 

1 11  merely-  add  a  word,  to  say 

The  *  world  of  letters '  should  straightway 

Go  iuto  mourning;  well  they  may ; 

They  came  near  getting 
A  perfect  gem :  alack-a-day  I 

'T  was  spoQed  in  setting  t 
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Pretty  well  for  *no  subject'  -  -  -  Oub  friend £llioi7,  the  disUngaiahed 
portniHrpainter,  repeats  the  following  as  the  public  remarks  of  a  deigTintn 
who  had  been  remonstrated  with  by  a  portion  of  his  country  congregttkm 
for  the  employment,  in  his  sermons,  of  language  above  their  comprehensioo. 
He  began  his  discourse  on  the  ensuing  Sunday  morning  as  follows  : '  Deiriy 
bdoyed  brethren :  My  oral  disquisitions  haying  iBc^itly  met  (as  I  haTe  been 
informed)  with  your  yituperations,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  considered  an 
instance  of  yain  doquence,  or  supererogation,  if  I  here  laconically  promol- 
gate,  that  avoiding  all  syllogistical,  aristocratical,  andperipatetical  proposftfooa^ 
whether  physically,  physiologically,  philosophically,  politically,  or  polemically 
conadered,  either  in  my  diurnal  peregrinations  or  nocturnal  lucubrations^  tb^ 
shall  hereafter  be  assimilated  with,  and  rendered  congenial  to,  the  ocdpoU 
and  caputs  of  you,  my  mmi  superlatively-respected  auditors  1 '  ^ 
'  apology'  was  '  dear  as  mud,'  and  the  preacher  was  never  troubled  by  aoj 
farther  objection  to  his  style.  But  after  all,  there  was  a  '  lesson '  in  ^ 
original  request,  on  behalf  of  a  portion  of  this  congregation.  Some  d^gf- 
men  seem  to  think  that  fiuniliar,  simple  instruction  firom  the  sacred  dedc 
would  rob  it  of  half  its  inf  uence,  and  greatly  lessen  that  of  its  minister. 
Even  the  simple  (and  beautiful  lecause  simple)  language  of  the  Bible  is 
oflen-times  translated  into  *  refined  phraseology,'  to  render  it  more  acceptiWe 
to  the  modem  hearer.  On  this  point,  hear  the  Episcopal  ^  Banner  of  ^ 
Church : '  '  Our  readers  have  no  doubt  often  been  disgusted  with  Uie  higb- 
sounding  verbiage  of  certain  writers  and  preachers^,  who  have  not  sense 
enough  to  know  that  simple  words  and  a  plain  Saxon  style  will  always  maik 
the  man  of  real  taste  and  education.  We  find  the  following  happy  hit  at  tbe 
barbarous  modem  jargon  in  a  late  English  publication.  The  writer  gives  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  a  gentleman  who  holds  a  high  pulpit  positioB 
in  London.  It  is  a  translation,  after  his  manner  of  speech,  of  the  twentj- 
third  Psalm.'  It  would  be  well  for  the  reader  who  cannot  repeat  the  beauti- 
ful '  original,'  to  turn  to  his  Bible,  and  as  he  reads  the  following,  note  tbe 
•improvement:' 

*  Dbitt  is  my  Pastor;  I  shall  not  be  indigent  Hb  maketh  me  to  recnmb  on  the  Te^ 
dant  lawns;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  unrippled  liquidities;  Hb  relnstalleth  nj 
spirits,  and  condnoteth  me  in  the  ayennes  of  rectitude  for  Ae  celebrity  of  his  sppeU** 
tions.  Unquestionably,  though  I  perambulate  the  glen  of  the  umbrages  of  the  sepal- 
chral  dormities,  I  will  not  be  perturbed  by  appalling  catastrophes;  for  Thou  art 
present.    Tht  wand  and  Tht  crook  insinuate  delectation. 

'Thou  spreadest  a  refection  before  me  in  the  midst  of  inimical  scrutations.  Thou 
perfumest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  unguents;  my  chalice  exuberates. 

'  Indubitably  benignity  and  commiseration  shall  continue  all  the  dintumity  of  idJ 
vitality,  and  I  will  eternalize  my  habitanoe  within  the  metropolis  of  natural ' 

There  can  *  a  good  thmg  come  out  of  Erie,'  (Penn.,)  albeit  its  citizens  take 
occasional  pastime  in  tearing  up  rail-iy)ads  and  intermpting  public  trare 
Witness  the  following,  from  a  new  and  welcome  correspondent: 

'  I  *VB  often  thought  I  would  write  you,  and  the  desire  grows  on  me  when  ^/^ 
occasional  note  in  your  pages  from  this  *  celebrated  town.'    I>e  thought  of  ^^^ 
items  I  could  give  you  and  your  readers  concerning  our  *U)wh  eharaei^i^f  {^^^  ^^^^ 
place  is  without  them?):  the  vagaries  of  'Gunnel'  Watbbs,  'Kittli  Siorff, 
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Sam,  de  grate  Ecupsb,'  Cmbab,  Auoustvs,'  and  'Looax,  de  Hingo  ohie^'  all  <  called 

posaonfl,'  and  known  to  Sune  in  these  parts.  The  sayings  and  doing  of  Dr.  W and 

Pro£  S  - — ,  as  connected  with  the  *  Feanklik  Institute ; '  the  Kkicexbbocksr  Club  ; 
its  origin — suppers  —  and  &n ;  and  the  &r-famed  and  venerable  order  y'clept  *Th4  In- 
dependent Brood,  and  SubUme  Order  of  Young  Owls,*  composed  of  a  company  of  <  crabs/ 
among  whom  I  tanked  as  one  'eraw-flsh.'  We  numbered  some  serenteen  members. 
Our  motto  was :  'JSTsep  pour  eye  sjbinned,  and  remember  Loi*sw\fe/*  and  the  olject  of 
Ofur  order  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  celebrated '  Snap-Dragon  Club/  immortalized  by 
the  pen  of  your  lamented  brother — the  *  elevation  of  the  Ancient  Henbt.'  Our  object, 
as  expressed  in  the  constitution,  was,  *I\in,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time :  *  and  nobly  did 
we  carry  out,  and  heartUy  did  we  enjoy  this  grand  feature,  which  was  the  comer-stone 
of  our  organization.  We  had  a  catechiBm  upon  which  we  were  duly  examined  the  first 
Friday  evening  after  each  and  eveiy  new-moon ;  and  woe  betide  the  unlucky  fledgling 
who  foiled  upon  such  an  occasion  I  The  penalties  were  extreme.  I  remember  just  now 
a  penalty  attached  to  a  fiulure  of  this  kind. 

'  Old  Father  S kept  a  book-store,  in  the  attic  of  which  was  stowed  away  a  vene- 
rable arm-chair,  formed  of  natural  crooks  and  limbs,  presented  years  before,  by  some 
*  crooked  stick,'  to  the  president  of  the  *  Tippecanoe  Club,'  and  which,  after  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  had  found  a  resting-place  in  the  attic  aforesaid.  The  covetous  eyes  of 
the  dub  had  rested  upon  this  relic  often-times,  as  a  thing  corresponding  to  the  other 
ungular  adornments  of  our  hall ;  and  the  determination  had  grown  in  our  hearts  to 
possess  it  by  fiur  means  or  foul.  Two  neglectful  brethren  were  sentenced  to  bring  that 
chair  into  the  hall  within  one  hour's  time.  Before  the  time  given  had  expired,  the 
chair  was  placed  in  our  midst  amid  tumultuous  *  hoots '  of  approbation  and  joy. 

'  Father  S was  a  staundi  Universalist,  and  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a  rea- 
son (generally  in  a  very  excited  manner)  for  the  faith  that  was  within  him.  One  of  the 
dub  had  entered  the  store,  and  at  once  engaged  with  him  in  an  animated  discussion 
upon  the  mmts  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  in  order  to  divert  attention  from 
the  noise  made  by  the  other,  who  had  gained  access  to  the  attic,  and  was  moving  the 
ponderous  artide  to  a  rear  window,  from  which  it  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  and  then 
brought  in  triumph  to  the  'roost' 

'  Many  weeks  afterward,  a  portion  of  our  members  being  in  the  store,  conversation 

turned  upon  the  chair,  and  Father  S announced,  with  a  favor-dispensing  air,  that 

he  bad  thought  seriously  of  presenting  the  dub  with  the  aforesaid  chdr.    Judge  of  his 

astonishment  when  one  of  the  brood  replied  to  him:  *0  Oriokee, Ihther  S !  we  got 

that  chair  long  ago  !* 

*  Our '  roost '  was  a  curiosity-shop  of  itself.  We  had  divers  imitations  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe chair,  consisting  of  arm-chairs  and  settees  of  Nature's  crooks,  each  main  stick 
of  the  backs  surmounted  with  huge  rams'-homs,  the  seats  covered  with  coffee-sacks,  or 
strips  of  the  bark  of  the  leather-wood  interwoven  with  each  other.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  innumerable  polished  jaw-bones  gleaned  from  the  beach  of  the  lake,  near 
the  '  Old  Block  House ; '  venerable  hats,  and  garments  of  antique  cut;  swords  of  revo- 
lutionary times ;  guns ;  portraits  of  Bev.  John  Wesley,  Bbiak,  the  hero  of  Clontarf, 
etc.  And  then  that  immense  round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon  which  lay 
DnxLAp's  Book  of  Forms,  Simon  Suggs'  'Three-Fingered  Jack,'  and  'Seven  Last 
Plagues,  (the  library  of  the  brood,)  many  decks  of  'keards,'  the  facilities  for  making 
punch,  and  pipes  and  tobacco  by  wholesale.  Ah  I  those  '  knights '  that  lingered  around 
that '  round  table,'  where  are  they  now  ?  Scattered  fan  and  near,  and  some  have  passed 
away.    They  will  never  again  resume  their  andent  orgies. 

'  Our  debates  were  hrUUant,  and  the  questions  discussed  ^no^  jndeed.  For  instance, 
'  Which  are  de  fitstest,  boss  speed  or  canal  speed  ? '  '  Should  old  acquaintance  be  foi^ 
got  ? '  etc.  We  had  an  active  existence  for  seven  years,  with  never  a  cent  in  the  trea- 
sury. We  had  ways  and  means  in  the  matter  of  fuel  and  lights  '  that  the  world  knew 
not  of.'  We  were  a  dub  of  confirmed  bachelors,  and  bound  by  solemn  pledges  not  to 
marry,  and  the  breaking  of  these  ultimatdy  broke  our  club ;  for  now  there  is  but  one 
of  the  '  brood'  unmarried,  and  he  is  delving  among  the  golden  sands  of  the  Pacific.' 
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So  much  for  '  Old  Erie.'  -  -  -  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  coimected 
with  our  *  Gossipry '  with  readers  and  correspondents,  is  the  univ&nali^  of 
all  classes  of  our  auditors.  We  say  this  with  almost  as  much  pride  as 
pleasure.  *■  Never  mind  about  that :  what  was  you  going  to  say,  when  yon 
interrupted  yourself? '  Simply  this :  '  Hear  our  Alton,  (IlL)  friend,  in  his 
free-and-easy,  off-hand^  slap-dash  note  to  the  Editor:  'As  in  the  olden  time, 
all  our  *  wise  men '  came  from  *  the  East'  Some  of  them  reached  our 
prairies  before  the  bees  arrived.  Bees  always  follow,  never  precede  civiliza- 
tion. In  that  part  of  oui  beautiful  State  known  as  '  Egypt,'  many  of  these 
*wise'  men  have  exercised  their  *  squatter-sovereignty'  for  the  last  forty 
years,  dwelling,  even  now,  in  liabitations  as  primitive  as  were  those  of  the 
patriarchs.  They  may  be  deen  on  any  fitir  day,  sitting  about  the  village- 
tavern,  relating  events  that  occurred  when  the  '  red-skins '  and  buffaloes 
inhabited  the  northern  half  of  the  State,  and  a  two-year-old  steer  was  the 
'smallest  change '  in  the  circulating  medium.  As  late  as  1887,  when  rail- 
roads were  first  talked  about  in  this  com  region,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  *  corduroy  roads,'  where  the  rails  are  laid  cross- wise  over 
the  bottomless  *  bottoms ! '  In  1840,  one  county  gave,  it  is  said,  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  for  General  Jackson,  for  President,  under  the  frill  convictioiL 
that  *  the  report  of  his  death  was  a  Whig  lie  ! '  When  it  was  first  reported 
that  Professor  Mobse  had  succeeded  in  conveying  intelligence  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  through  the  wires  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraphy  one 
old  aavom^  who  had  been  a  school-master,  and  member  of  the  Legislature, 
gave  it  as  Mb  opinion  that  the  report  was  '  a  humbug.'  In  fSftct,  from  his 
knowledge  of  '  astronomy,'  he  said  he  hn^u)  the  thing  could  not  be  done! 
Shortly  after,  O'Reilly's  men  were  seen  setting  the  poles  directly  by  the 
old  man's  dwelling.  One  day,  he  joined  the  crtwd  who  were  witnessing  the 
operation  of  stretching  the  wire.  Upon  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  ^e 
matter  then^  he  hesitated  a  moment  —  assuming  an  air  of  importance  — and 
then  replied :  *  Well,  gentlemen,  while  in  the  Legi^ature,  I  gave  the  subject 
considerable  attention,  and  after  much  investigation  and  reflection,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  answer  very  well  for  wmlU  package^  hut 
will  neter  do  for  large  Imndles — neicer  I '  The  landlord  of  the  principal  inn 
at  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State,  was  a  'character,'  and  well  known  to  the 
early  settlers.  During  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  his  house  was 
crowded  with  boarders.  Our  Boniface  always  seated  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  and  carved  for  his  guests,  seasoning  the  meats,  during  the 
operation,  with  some  story  of  the  past  or  present,  and  interlarding  his  dis- 
course with  strings  of  oaths,  linked  together,  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  him- 
self. One  day,  after  the  guests  were  generally  assembled,  he  appeared 
somewhat  excited ;  and  while  brandishing  the  carving-knife,  began  to  curse 
the  whole  canine  race,  *  both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound.'  When 
nearly  exhausted  with  the  continuity  of  his  curses,  he  was  questioned  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  maledictions.  *  Cause  I  —  why,  who  would  rCt  curse  them, 
when,  after  my  wife  had  got  this  fine  piece  of  beef  ready  for  the  spit,  an 
infernal  dog  jumped  in  at  the  window,  and  caught  it  in  his  teeth,  and  ran 
away,  and  I  had  to  chase  him  all  over  the  common  before  I  could  get  it  from 
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him  I '  Toa  may  perhaps  infer  that  most  of  the  guests  that  day  concluded 
to  omit  the  first  course  1 '  -  -  -  A  wbitbr  in  a  late  number  of  Black- 
wood draws  this  graphic  picture  of  the  interior  of  a  menagerie,  as  seen 
by  tiie  writer,  when  a  Ud,  for  the  first  time.  It  hits  our  *  first  impressions ' 
of  the  same  scene  'to  a  notch  * : 

<  Steakgb  and  wildly  tropical  was  the*  commixed  odor  of  the  saw-dust,  ammonia,  and 
orange-peel.  An  undefined  sensation  of  terror  seized  as  on  the  trap-stair,  while 
desoendtng  into  the  interior  of  the  caravan ;  for  a  hideons  growling,  snarling,  hissing, 
baying,  bcu-king,  and  chattering  warned  us  that  the  inmates  were  upon  the  alert,  and 
between  the  entrance  and  the  quadranc^le  there  seemed  danger  of  a  protruded  paw. 
Bat  — onoe  in  —  what  a  spectacle!  There  was  'Nsro,'  the  indulgent  old  lion,  who 
would  stand  anj  amount  of  liberties ;  into  whose  cell  you  might  go,  and  pluck  with 
impunity  the  beard  that  erst  had  swept  the  sands  ot  the  Sahara.  What  a  nice  beast 
that  elephant  was,  and  what  an  appetite  he  possessed  f  From  nine  in  the  mominf  till 
six  in  the  dewy  eve,  his  trunk  was  a  mere  vehicle  for  cakes,  of  which  he  must  have 
Bwallowed  as  man^  as  ought  to  have  deranged  the  digestion  of  a  ragged-school ;  and 
yet,  when  the  ordmary  pasture-hour  approached,  the  unappeased  devourer  trumpeted 
with  his  proboscis,  and  absorbed  as  many  carrots  as  would  have  made  broth  for  the 
army  of  the  Titans.  Then  there  was  •  Wallacb,'  the  Scottish  lion :  a  rampant,  red- 
diBh-maned  animal,  who,  though  whelped  in  the  north,  retained  all  tne  ardor  ana  pas- 
sion of  the  Libyan  blood,  was  characteristically  tenacious  of  his  dignity,  elevated  his 
tail  in  defiance,  and  would  not  tolerate  the  afiront  of  being  roused  by  the  application  of 
the  long  pole.  Horrid,  with  his  demon-eyes,  lay  couchant  the  awful  form  of  the  royal 
Bengal  tiger,  for  whose  innate  ferocity  we  needed  not  the  vouchment  of  the  keeper. 
Never  shall  we  forget  the  ecstasy  of  fear  that  came  over  us,  when  the  prowler  of  the 
Hoogley,  waking  up  from  some  pleasant  reverie  of  masticated  Hindoo,  directed  his 
glassy  stare  right  at  our  chubby  countenance,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  approval  of  our 
condition  bv  a  suppressed  ffrowl,  accompanied  by  a  licking  of  his  grizzly  chaps,  and  a 
display  of  the  most  tremendous  fangs !  Need  we  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  re- 
coiled fix)m  the  dangerous  proximity  with  a  scream  of  abject  terror ;  and  in  doing  so, 
came  within  sweep  of  the  trunk  of  our  former  friend,  the  elephant,  who,  possibly  con- 
ceiving that  our  cap  contained  inexhaustible  stores  of  gingerbread,  pickea  it  from  our 
bead,  and  instantaneously  added  it  to  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  his  stomach  ?  Then 
there  were  at  least  half-a-dozen  leopards,  leaping  over  each  other  in  fun,  as  though  they 
were  the  most  innocent  creatures  in  the  world ;  and  hyenas,  with  their  everlasting 
snarl;  and  shaggy  wolves ;  and,  ohl  such  a  magnificent  grizzly-bear,  brought  direct 
fh>m  the  Bocky^ountains !  We  need  not  speuc  of  the  serpents,  who,  poor  devils, 
spent  most  of  tneir  time  under  blankets,  and  seemed  to  survey  with  perfect  iiuii£ference 
tne  rabbits  who  were  munching  greens  beside  them ;  nor  of  the  ostrich,  ^ood  to  swal- 
low a  peck  of  two-penny  nails,  if  not  to  furnish  head-gear  to  a  lady  from  its  somewhat 
bedraggled  pluma^ ;  nor  of  the  zebra,  whom  we  greatly  coveted  for  a  pony.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ambulatory  menageries  were  most  valuable  schools 
for  instruction  in  natural  histoiy.' 

How  much  there  is  in  mere  style  !  -  -  -  Two  or  three  *  little  people's 
anecdotes,  *  faithfully  correct,'  heing  sent  hy  correspondents  who  in  each 
case  *  know  the  parties : '  *  A  lady, 'living  near  St  Louis,  went  to  the  city  to 
spend  some  time  with  her  relatives,  taking  a  little  boy  two  years  and  a-half 
old.  During  their  visit,  the  cry  of  '  Lost  child  ! '  with  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
was  heard  in  the  streete  several  times.  The  lady  explained  it  to  the  child, 
and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  '  poor  little  children  lost  from  their  mothers,' 
making  a  marked  impression  on  its  mind.  On  returning  to  the  country,  the 
child  was  missed  in  a  few  days,  and  general  search  was  made  for  it  For 
several  hours  it  could  not  be  found ;  at  length  some  one  was  attracted  by  the 
words,  ^Lost  child  I '  '  Lo%t  child/ '  when  the  little  creature  was  found  in  a 
clay-hole,  more  than  a  mile  from  home  I  But  for  its  making  its  presence 
thus  known,  it  must  inevitably  have  perished.'  *  The  following  occurred  to  a 
little  daughter  of  the  writer,  who  had  Jyst  returned  from  a  child's  boarding- 
school,  to  spend  the  vacation  at  home :  *  Upon  examination  of  her  teeth,  her 
mother  discovered  one  which  she  decided  must  'come  out'    Upon  being 
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informed  of  it,  'Louie'  retired  at  night  with  &  SOTrowfiil  count^nanoe, 
dreading  the  idea  of  her  yimt  to  the  erer-gentle  Dr.  lCn>i)LET0N.  The  next 
morning,  '  Louns^s  appearance  at  the  break&st-table  was  *  very  peculiar/ 
Her  usual  rosy  cheeks  were  pale ;  her  eyes,  which  generally  were  spatidiiig 
bright,  had  lost  their  lustre ;  her  appetite  had  deserted  hec;  and  ia  iaoi  aha 
was  '  sick  all  over,^  After  a  little  encouragement,  however,  she  brightened 
up,  and  told  her  &ther  that  she  felt  very  much  encouraged ;  that  she  had 
prayed  to  Gk>D  all  night  for  courage  to  have  her  tooth  extracted  without  erf- 
ing,  and  that  it  might  '  not  hurt'  The  Doctor  drew  the  tooth,  and  sore 
enough  it  'hurt '  but  very  little,  and  no  crying  ensued;  but  up<m  a  frrthcr 
examination,  another  tooth  was  found  to  be  somewhat  defectiye,  and  it  was 
necessarily  doomed  to  the  &te  of  the  first  This  ' Louie'  could  not  endure 
at  that  time ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  shower  of  tears  and  sobs  innumer- 
able. Her  mother  reminded  her  of  her  prayers  during  the  night,  and  thai 
she  should  not  lose  her  confidence,  when  ^e  replied  that  she  had  not  prayed 
for  two  teeth,  but  only  ons^  and  she  '  wanted  another  night'  to  pray  for  the 
second! '    The  third  contains  one  of  those  'hits'  which  'little  folk'  Bome- 

times  make,  and  which  sometimes  '  hurt : '  '  My  firiend  Adam  S is  a  gay 

bachelor  of  some  thirty-five  years ;  and  though  he  is  a  devoted  admirer  of 
the  ladies,  yet  time  has  shown  its  workings  on  his  brow,  and  a '  scratck^^  of 
the  latest  cut  and  &shion,  now  covers  the  place  '  where  the  hair  fued  to 
grow.'  He  has  a  fine  little  nephew  of  some  four  summers,  who  is  a  doee 
observer  of  every  thing  around  him,  and  with  whom  '  Uncle  Adam  '  is  an 
especial  &vorite.  While  seated  at  break^t  one  morning,  the  chat  of  the 
ladies,  young  and  old,  suddenly  ceased,  when  'our  Wilue'  broke  the 
silence  with :  '  Ma,  ma,  I  '11  tell  you  something :  Uncle  Adam  puts  on  kii 
hair  like  a  jacket  I '  '  Uncle  Adam's  confusion  and  dismay  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  it  is  remembered  that  a  blooming  girl  of  sixteen,  on  whom  be 
was '  sweet,'  was  present  -  -  -  Was  it  not  Robert  Hall  who  said 
that  he  '  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  that  man's  religion  whose  cat  and  dog 
were  not  the  better  for  it '  ?  We  believe  so.  Even  in  Turkey  they  have  a 
hospital  for  cats,  (a  mosque-like  structure,  founded  by  a  rich,  cat-loving 
Mussulman,)  a  most  liberally-endowed  institution,  the  corridors,  terraces, 
etc,  of  which  are  crowded  with  cataleptic  or  bruised  feline  patients,  that  are 
tenderly  cared  for.  Think  of  this,  while  you  read  the  following  from  one 
whose  '  creownin'  glory '  it  is  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  '  United'n  States*!!,'- 
and  dwells  in  a  Christian  land : 

<  Mt  Dbab  Knick  :  It 's  all  very  well  fur  you  and  your  up-river  oorrospondeiit  io  13» 
cats ;  but  yoa  evidently  have  not  been  subjected  to  cats,  sudi  as  my  oat  is.  My  cat  is 
a  large  black  one :  she  was  given  to  me  by  a  lady — Mia-roRTUHB.  She  adopted  me; 
came  to  the  boose  aU  of  a  'sudding/  and  staid,  and  stays.  My  folks  (some  of  them) 
shudder  when  I  kick  her  into  the  canal  —  sometimes  almost  across  it  They  insinuate 
that  the  cat  is  a  black  one;  that  it  came  mysteriously;  and  that  it  may  be  that  I'm 
kicking  something  or  some  body  that  11  be  apt  to  remember  it ;  to  all  which  insiiraa- 
tiona  I  contemptuously  exclaim, '  Oh  I  the  d — 1 T 

'  Well,  my  cat  i«  an  'abused  cat: '  there  is  no  denying  it;  but  I  canH  HS her.  She 
has  been  tluice  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  the  weights  waited  there,  but  she  did  n't 
Once  I  wired  her  with  a  stout  wire  to  the  rail  on  the  Erie  Rail-road ;  but  Uncle  Jon 
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saw  her,  and  stopped  the  train :  he  thought  it  was  a  habj,  aiid  released  Puss.    I  have 
tried  and  tried,  and  begin  to  think  I  do  rCi  know  what  I  am  trying  to  killl 

'  Tour  friend  likes  cats.  Well,  if  he  will  exhibit  a  plump  canary-bird,  my  cat  will 
follow  him,  eren  though  it  be  over  a  cordon  of  mice.  She  will  prevent  any  surplusage 
in  the  population  of  his  poultry-yard.  Like  your  lost  Emr,  I  hare  seen  her  put  forUi 
her  paw,  fts  if  to  grasp  a — chicken ;  and  I  nerer  saw  her/aiZ  /  It  seems  to  me,  if  she 
were  lost,  I  would  like  to  see  her  fur — away,  where  I  suspect  she  belongs.  And  yet 
I  'Ye  seen  that  black  feline  '  oreetur '  sit  aad  look  as  honest,  purr  as  quietly,  and  seem 
as  innocent,  as  the  one  you  describe  so  impressirely.  Take  my  adyice,  (I  H  throw  in 
the  cat  extra,)  don't  try  to  find  the  lost  occupant  of  your  writing-table :  mine  looks  like 
a  fi^uenter  of  ink-stimds.  Rely  upon  it  that  it's  lucky  for  you  that  '  you  dorCt  know 
^ohat  ycu^i>6  lott r  p.  b.  t.' 

NotwiihstandiDg  which^ '  our  voice  is  still  for  '  kittens  I  -  -  -  At  a  late 
meeting  of  ^The  IfeuhYorJc  SJceteh  Club^^  the  subject  for  illustration  being 
^Spring,^  ICrs.  Eliza  Gbbatobex,  in  addition  to  a  very  beautiAil  drawing,  con- 
tributed the  following  exquisite  verses,  which  were  read  before  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Mr.  James  H.  Cafpertt,  the  host  of  the  evening : 

*  Froh  shad]r  nook  the  soft  green  leares 

Are  peeping  at  the  snow. 

And  pra^ring  it  to  go ; 
That  in  their  heart  the  riolet 
And  primrose  sweet  may  blow. 

'The  balmy  breeze  is  stirring  now. 
Right  early  in  the  mom. 
And  little  birds  forlorn. 
And  pent-up  brooks  be^n  to  sing, 
For,  lo  1  the  Spring  is  bom  1 

'  The  meadows  by  the  silver  stream. 

The  hawthorn  in  the  ^\tn, 

Are  laughing  out  agam, 
And  ragged  I^bin-run-the-bush 

Is  busy,  with  his  chain, 
Clasping  the  blushing  bnar-rose, 

That  seeks  escape  m  Tain. 

*  Lovingly  in  the  even-tide 

Their  breath  steals  out  to  greet  •    . 

Ton  maid,  whose  eager  feet 
Are  dancing  down  the  shadowy  lane, 

Among  the  cowslips  sweet ; 
There,  'neath  the  youug  labumum  trees. 

Her  lover  tme  to  meet. 

<0  yellow  leaves  I  that  droop  so  bw 

To  kiss  her  forehead  ftir, 

And  crown  her  wavy  hair; 
Though  Spring  may  call  you  forth  again, 

The  lovely  maiden  there, 
Once  only  on  her  blushing  cheek 

That  llay-day  tint  shall  wear.' 

Is  n^t  that  very  delicate  and  Mdtous?  -  -  -  The  Mowing  note  from  an 
old  metropolitan  friend  accompanied  a  vessel  of  an  enlai|^  capacity  and  of 
an  unique  diape.  Our  correspondent's  '  &vor  was  received  and  contents 
noted.'  No  body  among  our  up-river  friends  could  state,  when  closely  pressed, 
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what  the  '  fluid '  was ;  but  on  one  point  there  was  great  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion. It  was  conceded  on  all  hands  that  it  was  a  *  nectar  fit  for  the  gods ;  * 
but  on  being  personally  examined,  (and  good-naturedly  *  cross '-  examined,) 
on  the  strength  of  the  donor's  statement  that  we  were  'acquainted  with  the 
&mily'  of  the  article,  we  were  compelled  to  respond  in  the  affirmatiTe,  to 
wit,  that,  we  did  n't  know  any  thing  about  it,  except  that  it  was  good  —  9ery 
good :  a  decision  which  was  accounted  wise  and  judicious  '  to  a  degree' 
But  to  our  firiend's  note : 
'Dbae  C :  'JVfw-Torl,  February  15, 1855. 

'  IxDULGiKo,  some  few  days  since,  with  a  mutual  friend,  in  what  we  considered  a  '  do- 
mestic nectar/  and  he  being  desirous  to  *  Remember  me !  oft  in  the  stilly  nif^ht,  when 
bumpers  bright  are  filling,'  innocently  remarked  that  his  physician  { Allopathic)  recom- 
mended the  use  of  such  medicine  for  his  peculiar  complaint ;  and  being  desirous  of  pro- 
longing his  valuable  life,  I  was  induced  to  proride  him  with  sufficient  to  '  relieve  htt 
present  necessities.'  To  prove  his  unselfishness,  he  suggested  that  as  the  Maine  Law  was 
likely  to  decorate  our  statutes,  and  your  health  being  somewhat  delicate,  't  would  be 
well  to  protect  you  from  the  many  *  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to '  by  a  similar  appropriation. 
This  idea  assimilating  with  my  own  views  of  *  public  duty,'  I  affectionately  ask  the  pri- 
vilege of  introducing  you  to  my  friend  D.  John,  Esq.,  (with  whose  family  you  are  no 
doubtacquainted,)  trusting  you  may  find  in  him  a  friend  who  will  administer  relief  in 
sickness,  and  be  a  joyous  companion  in  your  hours  of  health.  Do  not  put  itnpli<tU  och&- 
fidence  in  him ;  for,  although  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  place,  he  sometimes  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  best  fHends. 

'Tou  may  have  partaken  of,  or  been  introduced  to,  a  more  *  ancient  customer; '  but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the '  repuUd '  age  of  stimulating  beverages.  The  hiatofy 
of  thM  is  autheniiCf  and  has  '  never  been  doubted.'  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  '  smaU- 
stores '  of  that  'ancient  mariner,  Noah,'  who,  when  his  ship  came  to  anchor  of  Brook- 
lyn-Heights, sent  the  American  Eagle  (not  a  dove,  as  is  believed  by  the  ignorant)  with 
this  under  his  wing,  to  relieve  any  suffering  *  human '  who  might  have  weathered  the 
terrible  rain-storm,  and  required  a  '  strengthener '  before  he  could  reach  his  home,  or 
the  nearest  hotel.  This  fnal,  becoming  displaced,  was  found  by  one  of  my  ancestora^ 
(then  owning  a  form  in  the  vicinity,)  and  has  been  handed  down  untouched  (they  aU 
belonging  to  the  ^Martha  WashingUm  Juvenile  Female  Temperance  Aesociation^^  fur  the 
propagation  of  low  spirits  and  suppression  of  genius  and  conviviality)  to 

'Yours,  very  truly,  w.  s.  0.' 

*  For  this  relief,  much  thanks.'  -  -  -  Hear  Professor  *  Q.  K.  Doeoticks  *  on 
the  subject  of  *  Spiritualism '  in  a  new  phase.  His  translated  dog  *  Pluto  ' 
bas  made  him  a  '  medium.'  Observe  the  exuberance  of  synonyms  in  the 
descriptive  portion  of  the  extract : 

'Ma>'t  other  birds  of  note  were  pointed  out^  and  their  situation  and  pro^tects 
explained  by  the  obliging  Pluto.  And  even  as  one  of  our  most  learned,  wise,  and 
illustrious  rulers,  and  his  brother  rapperites,  have  demonstrated  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  are  busied  in  employments  similar  to  their  earthly  ones,  so  did  my  reliable 
Pluto  state  similar  facts  concerning  the  honorable  company  of  beasts,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles.   His  discourse  ran  much  as  follows : 

» •  Know,  men  of  earth,  that  shadowy  horses  stiH  throngyour  streets,  hamossod  to  Intan  jflble  drara. 
and  to  incorporeal  expreas-wagona,  and  sUU  tallfUly  drag  innumerable  thr«e-€ent  stages ;  they  atill 
live  in  your  stables,  graze  )n  your  pastures,  and  drink  at  yonr  pumps ;  driven,  mallgnaat  tboaxb 
unseen,  still  lash  their  unreal  sides  with  catting  whips,  until  they  bocome  overcome  with  ^zlu^y 
ire,  and  vicioaaly  kick  orer  their  spectral  traces;  defunct  racers  sUU  haunt  the  soenes  cf  their 
former  triumphs,  skim  with  ft>et  unshod  ronnd  the  inside  track,  and  scomfUlIy  turn  up  their  20b- 
lin  noses  at  the  fastest  earthly  time  on  record:  transparent  donkeys  wag  eomplaoeotly  their  c« '«>«- 
tlal  ears,  and  brush  off  airy  flies  with  unsubstantial  tails.    Swine,  fall  grown  although  ui»e>as 
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porond  as  ia  life,  ferodooaly  prowl  about  your  streets,  seekJnr  what  they  may  devonr,  and  exprees- 
ing  with  inaudible  ^unts  Uielr  paradisiac  satisfaction;  bodiless  pigs  sqneal  under  formless  gates; 
dogs  Btm  follow  with  unheard  tread  their  dreamy  masters,  wagging  their  placid  phimtom  tails,  or 
searching  through  their  shaggy  liides  with  sarage  teeth  for  spiritoiu  fleas.  Pole-cats  invisible  stili 
baunt  your  bams,  searching  for  airy  chickens,  finding  ghostly  eggs  in  unheard-of  nests;  then 
stealing,  and  giving  odor  in  your  cellars ;  apparitions  of  departed  cats  haunt  pulseless  mice,  and  in 
your  pwlors  phantom  kittens  chase  their  goblin  tails.  Henoefiuih  let  everv  man  take  heed,  lest 
in  pulling  off  his  b«ots  he  kick  his  dear  departed  Oaklo  ;  and  let  every  nouuden  lady  bestow  her- 
eeli  in  her  fhvorito  rocking-chair  in  awe  and  perturbation,  lest  the  cushion  be  already  occupied  by 
deftmct  Tabbt  and  her  spectral  Utter.* 

'  When  my  darling  Pluto  had  spoken  thus,  the  company  began  to  disappear.  A  mist 
seemed  gradoally  to  envelop  all,  and  one  by  one  thej  &ded  from  my  mortal  yision,  and 
soon  all  sare  Pluto  had  yanished  fh)m  mj  sight  He  only  remained  to  giye  me  one 
last  assurance  that  the  creed  of  the  well-known  Indian  mentioned  by  Mr.  Popb  Is  true, 
who  firmly  belieyes  that  in  the  happy  hunting-ground  hereafter, 

*  *  His  fidthftd  dog  shall  bear  him  company.' ' 

How  miuiy  synonyms  are  here  brought  together !  -  -  -  One  would  think  that 
the  horrors  of  war  were  in  themdelves  enough,  without  the  occurrence  of  such 
scenes  as  the  following,  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  British  army.  The 
terrors  of  battle  itself^  it  seems  to  us,  are  out-weighed  by  such  excessive 
punishment  as  this  for  a  petty  theft,  and  *  threatening  language  to  a  sergeant.' 
The  victim  in  this  case  is  a  private  in  the  '  Twenty- Sixth  Gameronians : '  '  I 
had  expected  a  bloody  scene,  for  floggings  in  the  army  are  always  more  or 
less  so ;  but  the  reality  far  exceeded  all  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  human  tor- 
ture. At  the  fifth  stroke  of  the  lash,  the  flesh  rose  up  on  the  sufferer's  back, 
the  welts  thicker  than  my  wrist,  and  the  writhing  of  the  body  showed  the 
intense  agony  endured.  As  each  successive  lash  fell  on  the  lacerated  and 
bleeding  back,  the  blood  flowed  out  upon  all  around.  After  the  fortieth  lash 
had  been  inflicted,  he  waS  untied,  and  after  staggering  a  few  paces,  he  feU 
fainting,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  medical  officer.*  The  poor  fellow  had  additionally  to  receive  one  hun 
dred  and  four  days'  solitary  confinement  I  Small  encouragement  this,  we 
should  say,  for  '  taking  Her  Majesty's  shilling,'  and  enlisting  in  the  British 
service,  particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  *  hospital-scenes '  re- 
corded by  an  officer  and  eye-witness  in  ^The  Story  of  the  Campaign^^  ia 
Blackwood's  Magazine :  'Amputations  had  been  very  numerous,  and  the 
stumps  of  arms  and  legs  projecting  from  the  bed-clothes  were  frequent  along 
the  rows  of  sufferers.  One  man  lay  covered  up,  face  and  all  :•  he  had  under- 
gone amputation  of  the  hip-joint  four  days  before.  One  man,  a  French 
chasseur,  had  lost  doth  arms  in  a  cavalry  charge  at  Balaklava.'  But^  '  speak- 
ing of  flogging,'  let  us  afford  the  reader,  *in  this  connection,'  a  very  striking 
view  of  the  awful  punishment  by  the  Btusian  hnout  It  is  perfectly  au- 
thentic, having  been  witnessed  by  an  English  merchant,  then  resident  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  victim  in  this  case  had  killed  a  man,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  receive  one  hundred  and  one  lashes  of  the  knout,  that  number  being 
considered  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  A  direct  sentence  of  death  is  by 
the  law  of  Russia  abolished,  except  for  military  and  state  crimes : 

*  Thb  place  of  punishment  was  in  a  field  where  a  horse-market  had  been  held,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ligasa  canal,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  admiralty.  The  preparations  were 
simple  enough.    A  strong  flat  stake,  and  a  few  mats  laid  on  the  ground  formed  the 
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whole  that  were  risible.  The  stake  was  nearlj  five  feet  high,  planted  verj  firmlj  n 
the  ground,  and  sloping  about  eight  or  ten  inches  off  the  perpendicular.  It  was  aboet 
four  inches  thick,  but  of  unequal  breadth,  being  foil j  two  feet  at  the  top,  and  taperiDf^ 
graduallj  groundward  to  the  earth,  where  it  was  not  abore  eight  inches.  On  the  top, 
it  was  hollowed  out  into  three  semi-circles,  the  central  one  being  appropriated  to  tbe 
neck,  and  the  two  others  for  the  arms  of  the  criminal.  Near  to  the  ^und  there  wmi 
a  hole  through  the  stake,  to  pass  a  cord  for  fastening  the  malefaotot's  ankles.  The 
mats  were  to  make  a  firm  footing  for  the  executioners. 

*  Exactly  at  seyen  o'clock,  the  prisoner  appeared,  guarded  b j  four  soldiers  with  naked 
sabres,  accompanied  bj  several  officers  of  police,  and  followed  bj  two  execatioiiers,  cadi 
bearing  under  his  arm  a  bundle  containhig  knout-thongs.  The  battalion  now  flimad 
a  hollow  square,  three  deep — the  police,  executioners,  and  criminal  bein^  in  the 
centre. 

'  The  executioners,  or  floggers,  in  Russia,  are  themselves  criminals,  kept  in  pefpetsil 
confinement,  save  when  taken  out  to  perform  their  cruel  office,  which,  from  pent-np 
revenge,  they  render  as  agonizing  as  possible  to  the  poor  sufferer.  The  first  exeeatioiier 
was  the  coarsest  specimen  of  humanity  I  ever  saw.  His  height  was  over  six  fte4,  fait 
shoulders  were  immoderately  broad,  lids  body  large,  and  his  limbs  bulky  and  mlhlolie ; 
his  head  was  covered  with  dark-colored  coarse  bristles,  and  his  complexion  waa  of  a 
fierce  mahogany  tinge.  His  assistant,  a  strong  and  muscular  young  man,  was  his  very 
counterparty  being  one  of  the  most  fiivorable  specimens  of  a  young  Russian  peasast  I 
had  ever  met  with. 

*  I  must  now  describe  the  criminal.  He  wu  apparently  about  twenty-five  jvan  ^ 
age,  very  foil  built,  but  of  low  stature,  with  a  veiy  stolid  countenance;  but  he  showed 
neither  remorse  nor  fear.  He  seemed  perfectly  callous;  took  off  his  cap,  and  cooQy 
prepared  himself  for  his  terrible  punishment. 

'Having  thrown  aside  his  oq/tan  and  his  shirt,  and  having  nothing  on  but  his  trow- 
sers  and  his  boots,  he  approached  the  stake  with  a  firm  step,  and  was  securely  ftstened 
to  it  by  the  executioners,  who  now  threw  off  their  coats  and  got  ready  the  inatntmenta 
of  torture.  7%e  knout  consists  of  a  handle  about  a  foot  long,  with  a  piece  of  twisted  hide  of 
the  same  length.  To  this  hide  is  attached,  by  a  loop,  a  piece  of  thong,  prepared  to 
almost  metallic  hardness,  in  length  about  four  or  five  feet,  perfectly  fiat,  and  an  inch 
broad.  It  is  changed  after  every  six  or  eight  blows,  being  unfit  for  use  when  it  be- 
comes at  all  soft. 

'The  senior  executioner  having  placed  himself  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  priaoner, 
with  the  thong  of  the  knout  on  the  ground  behind  him,  then  drew  it  forward,  raising  it 
slowly  and  steadily  till  it  had  attained  the  proper  elevation,  when  he  brought  it  down 
with  tremendous  force  upon  the  very  middle  of  the  criminal*s  back,  leaving  a  deq> 
crimson  mark  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  extending  from  his  neck  to  the  waist-band  of  bis 
trowsers. 

'  Upon  receiving  the  blow,  the  wretch  uttered  a  scream,  or  rather  a  pell  of  agu^, 
and  every  fibre  of  his  body  seemed  in  a  state  of  violent  and  instantaneous  oontortiott. 
With  hardly  an  interval  the  blow  was  repeated,  followed  by  the  same  result,  the  same 
frightfol  yell,  the  same  appalling  shudder!  The  second  mark  appeared  about  an 
inch  th>m  and  i>arallel  to  the  first :  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  blow  followed  in  qwA 
succession,  when  the  operator  stepped  aside  and  resigned  his  place  to  his  aasistent 

*After  giving  eight  blows,  the  assistant  retired  in  his  turn,  when  his  principal,  who 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  fitting  on  a  fresh  thong,  resumed  the  dreadful  task.  He  was 
again  succeeded  by  the  young  man,  who  in  like  manner  had  renewed  the  efficacy  of  his 
weapon  by  a  similar  process. 

'In  this  manner  did  they  continue,  mutually  relieving  one  another, ateadi  relay  add- 
ing a  new  thong,  until  the  destined  number  of  blows  were  inflicted  on  the  laoeratoJ 
back  of  the  suffiBrer.  About  the  fiftieth  stroke,  his  struggles  having  partially  looeened 
the  fastenings,  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  and  have  them  fixed  more  firmly.  From 
the  first  until  about  the  twentieth  blow,  each  was  followed  by  the  same  scream  and 
convulsions;  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth,  both  gradually  became  weaker — the 
latter,  indeed,  had  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  Involuntary  8hi?ering^    After  the  fifbeth. 
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hoth  ceased :  the  criminal's  head  fell  to  one  side ;  and  although  each  touch  of  the  knont 
brought  with  it  a  convulsiTe  shudder^  he  seenoed  to  be  perfectly  uncoDscious  of  pain. 

*  The  criminal's  back  now  exhibited  a  horrid  spectacle.  It  was  one  mangled,  bloated 
mass,  of  a  dark  crimson  hue ;  yet  still  mangled  as  it  was,  not  a  drop  of  blood  came 
from  it  A  common  cart  having  been  drawn  into  the  square,  the  executioners  untied 
the  strap  by  whidi  the  malefactor  was  fiaistened  to  the  stake,  and,  with  assistance,  car- 
ried him  to  and  placed  him  in  the  cart,  throwing  his  shirt  lightly  upon  him,  then  his 
caftan,  then  a  mat  over  all. 

'  When  removed  from  the  stake  he  was  quite  insensible ;  so  much  so  that  I  did  not 
suppose  he  would  survive  till  he  reached  the  hospital:  but  I  was  mistaken ;  for  upon 
observing  him  attentively,  after  being  placed  in  the  cart,  I  perceived  that  he  had  so  fer 
Teoorered  as  to  attempt  to  move  one  arm.  No  surgeon  was  present,  nor  was  one 
needed.  The  number  of  stripes  is  specified,  and,  happen  what  may,  they  must  be  ad« 
ministered. 

'  He  was  driven  off  to  the  prison  with  the  same  guards  and  attendants  as  at  first ; 
the  whole  aflbir,  from  the  arrival  to  the  departure  of  the  poor  victim,  not  exceeding 
twenty  minutes. 

'  What  became  of  him  afterward  I  could  not  learn ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  a 
fiaw  days  he  died  from  the  fever  and  mortification  that  were  likely,  I  might  rather  say 
eeriain,  to  follow  such  serere  injury.  And  even  in  the  erent  of  his  recovery,  he  would 
be  sent  to  end  his  life  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  this  could  scaroely  be  called  the 
least  part  of  his  terrible  punishment 

•  Such  is  Tke  Knout:  ^ 

Solely  a  Russian  *  institution  I '  -  -  -  Tiiere  are  objections  to  Shanghais,  no 
doubt ;  but  we  never  thought  of  this.  Our  *  Up-River '  correspondent,  even, 
whose  '  experience  *  has  been  recorded  in  these  pages,  makes  no  mention  of 

it     It  is  very  curious,  but  it  is  true.    The  way  of  it  was  this :    Mr.  S 

an  old  resident  of  Stillwater,  on  the  upper  Hudson,  introduced  among  his 
family  of  hen^  a  few  Shanghais,  including  a  rooster,  of  formidable  dimen- 
sions, who  had  '  run  to  legs  ^  a  good  deal.  His  '  crow '  was  peculiar,  and 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  pro-celestial  cock.  It  came  to  be  a 
*  second  nature '  for  his  owner  to  hear  it  in  the  early  morning-watches,  for 
which  he  was  wont  to  wait,  as  for  the  coming  of  a  *  celestial  mom.'  One 
morning  ho  had  waited  to  hear  a  repetition  of  the  usual  summons,  after 
being  aroused  by  the  *  shrill  clarion '  once  sounded ;  but  he  heard  it  not 
again.  The  other  roosters  were  doing  their  best ;  but  the  preeminent  chan- 
ticleer was  stilL    Mr.  S went  out  to  see  what  had  caused  the  silence. 

He  found  the  rooster  lying  on  his  back,  with  both  legs  out  of  joint  After 
an  examination,  he  set  both  legs ;  the  cock  walked  off,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
satisfaction  in  a  lusty  crow.  In  the  very  act,  he  dropped  as  if  he  had  been 
shot    He  had  crowed  his  legs  out  again !     He  was  kept  three  or  four  days, 

and  then  killed.    '  It  was  too  much  trouble,'  said  Mr.  S ^  *  to  set  him 

every  time  he  crowed  I '  -  -  -  Wb  are  at  length  honored  in  a  Quar- 
terly that  bids  fair  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  literature  of  the  metropolis.  As 
at  present  conducted,  the  ^New-YorJc  Review^  is  winning  golden  opinions 
from  the  public  and  the  public  press.  Its  articles  are  not  mere  dissertations, 
with  the  name  of  a  book  prefixed  to  them ;  they  are  what  they  purport  to 
be,  *  reviews,'  and  very  vigorous  and  spirited  many  of  them  are.  The  work 
is  well-printed  upon  good  paper,  with  a  large,  clear  type.  It  is  rapidly  ac- 
quiring a  large  circulation.  -  -  -  *  I  am  a  great  admirer,'  writes  *  Meister 
Karl,'  in  a  pleasant  note  to  the  Editor,  *  of  the  sublime  pig-like  philosophy  of  a 
half-civilized  Indian.    If  drunk  as  a  peep,  he  *lays  down,'  and  bothers  hjsi 
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great  soul  about  nothing,  even  when  sober.  Take  the  followmg,  which  I 
gleaned  from  an  old  Yankee,  recently :  A  certain  Penobscot  had  held  seve- 
ral very  long  talks  with  a  good  clergyman,  he  (Penobscot)  professing  to  be 
very  anxious  to  secure  religion  and  redemption.  Not  long  after,  the  good 
minister,  riding  along,  beheld  the  '  senap '  laid  out,  drunk  as  a  piper,  by  the 
road-side.  For  a  minute  he  checked  his  horse,  and  gazed  sorrowfully  oe  tiie 
prostrate  back-slider ;  then  sadly  ambled  away.  But  a  deep  and  emphatic 
grunt,  {did  you  ever  hear  a  real  Penobscot  grunt  T  No  Indian  in  the  worid 
can  come  the  '  entire  swine '  in  the  vocal  line  to  begin  with  it,)  a  grunt,  1 
say,  recalled  him.  Looking  around,  'senap'  was  seen  making  treQiendons 
efforts  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  to  summon  back  the  priest  He  returned, 
when  the  Indian  gutturaVd  out:  'You  'member  that  little  notion  mc  talk 
to  you 'bout?  Ugh  I  "Well — me  give  that  little  notion  up!'  The  good 
preacher  rode  away,  deeply  impressed  with  the  zalue  of  an  Indian  con- 
version I '  We  have  a  kindred  story  for  *  by-and-bye.'  -  -  -  Most  cordially  and 
fully  do  we  indorse  the  following.  liLr.  Wallace  was  a  wticome  and 
honored  contributor  to  this  Magazine,  and  his  papers  excited  marked  atten- 
tion, both  in  America  and  Europe.  The  work  to  which  reference  is  had 
below  will  receive  hereafter  that  notice  which  its  merits  deserve  at  our 
hands :  *■  Nearly  two  years  ago,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Horace  Binney  Wallace, 
of  Philadelphia,  were  startled  by  intelligence  of  his  sudden  death,  in  Par^ 
He  was  but  thirty-five  years  of  age,  yet  he  had  already  gained  an  extended 
reputation  as  a  writer  on  the  law,  and  in  the  select  circle  in  which  he  wis . 
best  known,  it  was  not  doubted  that  he  would  acquire  a  far  higher  fame  in 
literature  and  philosophy.  Indeed  it  w^  believed  by  some  that  he  was 
incomparably  the  greatest  genius  this  country  had  produced;  and  Daxhl 
Webster,  in  remarking  that '  although  the  development  of  noble  characters 
had  always  been  with  him  a  favorite  and  frequent  study,  he  doubted  whether 
history  could  furnish  an  example  of  such  extraordinary  intelligence  and  uni- 
versal accomplishment  at  so  early  a  period  in  life,'  but  expressed  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Wallace's  powers  were  held  by  those  who  were  admitted 
to  his  intimate  conversation.  Wherever  he  went  among  the  great  thinkers 
of  Europe,  he  left  the  same  impression  of  his  capacities,  mingled  with  a  most 
affectionate  respect  for  his  character ;  and  Auguste  Gomte,  '  the  Bacok  of 
the  nineteenth  century,'  says  of  him  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Systeme  de  Poli- 
tique Fositive,"^  *  I  do  not  exaggerate  his  merits  in  ranking  him  the  equal  of 
the  greatest  American  statesmen.'  The  loss  of  such  a  character  was  justly 
regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  by  his  friends  was  felt  the  more  keenly, 
because  his  life  had  thus  &r  been  one  of  preparation,  and  he  had  left  but 
little  to  justify  to  strangers  the  praises  which  they  themselves  knew  were 
due  to  him.  Dr.  Herman  Hooker,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  a  volume 
of  his  essays,  under  the  titie  of  *Artj  Scenery^  and  Philodophy  in  Europe: 
being  Fragments  from  the  Fort-folio  of  Horace  Binney  Wallace^  —  and  in 
this  will  be  found  such  illustrations  of  his  genius  as  will  make  every  reader 
a  mourner  for  him.  The  essays  on  art  are  evidently  but  rough  drafts  of 
portions  of  a  work  Mr.  Wallace  intended  to  prepare  on  that  subject ;  but 
they  are  full  of  profound  reflections  and  original  and  striking  ideas,  clothed 
in  a  style  alike  terse,  perspicuous,  and  splendid,  enriched  with  the  best 
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.graces  of  learning  and  imaginatioiL'  -  •  -  Two  *  Legal' and  ^Glerical"  bits' 
from  a  correspondent  in  fiur-away  *  Down  East,'  even  unto  the  rising  of  the 
san,  and  the  *jumping-off  place '  thereof: 

'The  qof^cations  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  Maine  are  now  merely  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty-  dollars,  and  the  prodaction  of  that  curious  thing,  '  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character.' 

'Perhaps  the  standard  of  professional  eminence  is  not  improving;  but  the 
forensic  displays  are  certainly  leA  dry.  One  of  the  counsellors  under  the  new  sys- 
tem, recently  expostulated  in  the  following  eloquent  language  with  a  justice  who 
rejected  the  testimony  of  a  witness  as  lalse : 

'  *  WiU  your  honor,'  said  he,  '  wiU  this  court,  Uasi  that  young  man,  and  hlast  his 
youOi^  and  stamp  his  youthful  brow  with  the  diadem  of  perjury  i ' 

'  In  another  matter,  (a  '  Maine  Law '  case,)  he  requested  the  court  to  instruct  the 
Jury  '  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  law^  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  fadSj  and  thereupon  to  draw  iheir  oum  inferences  whether  —  a  bottle  being 
found  with  its  cork  gone  —  that  bottle  originally  contamed  root-beer  or  rum ! ' 

'  In  a  claim  for  land-d^Emages,  he  was  stating  the  distance  ' firom  one  termini^  of 
the  railroad  to  the  other  '  termini.^  *  Terminus  !  Brother  0 1 '  said  his  oppo- 
nent '  Terminus  or  termini  t^  replied  he,  "t  is  all  the  same  in  law;  and  is  the 
same  as  dee-pot  in  English  I ' 

*  'Pabson  B f  of  this  vidnity,  has  a  groat  *  gift '  in  prayer,  especially  at 

funerals: 

'  At  that  of  a  militia  major,  just  after  the  September  muster,  he  thus  ejaculated : 

*  *  O  LoD !  here  is  our  friend  the  Major,  dead  I  0  Lod  I  we  lately  saw  him  figur- 
ing away  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  on  Steybns's  Plains !  And,  0  Lod  I  we 
hambly  trust  he  is  now  doing  the  same  thing  hi  heaven  I '  A  faithfbl,  unvarnished 
report. 

A 'companion-piece' to  this  awaits  insertion.  -  -  -  *  One  of  my  boys,' writes  a 
Savannah  correspondent,  *  some  fourteen  years  old,  having  brought  home  a 
finely-executed  Rawing  of  the  head  of  Shakspeare,  from  a  bust,  having  ex- 
hausted above-stairs  the  encomiums  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  parents,  was 
wending  his  way,  as  Southern  children  always  do,  toward  the  lower  regions, 
to  receive  the  plaudits  the  'darkies '  are  ever  ready  to  lavish  on  any  effort  of 
genius,  and  which  are  always  most  grateAiL  He  passed  Soipio,  the  house- 
servant,  leanhig  on  his  scrubbing-brush,  on  the  piazza :  'What 's  that,  Mas' 
Walter  ? '  *A  head  of  Shakspeare  I  have  just  drawn.'  *Ah !  why,  I  do  n't 
'probe  ob  it  at  all;  I  don't  t'ink  it  is  a  good  likeness;  h^vrj poor^  Mas' 
Wamer.'  *  Why,  Scipio,  what  do  you  mean  ?  how  should  you  know  whether 
it 's  a  good  likeness  or  not  f '  '  How  does  I  know  P  E'yah !  e'yah  1  well  now, 
dat  does  beat!  You  t'ink  because  you  study  de  Lattim  an'  de  dixsummary, 
you  hab  so  much  more  acknowledgement  in  you'  head  dan  I  got  in  mine. 
Bat  not  alioaySy  Mas'  Walter  :  on  some  p'ints  I  hab  more  dan  you.'  'Well, 
well,  I  know  that  full  well,  Scipio,  but  about  the  likeness :  why  is  n't  it  a 
good  one?'  'Why,  bekase  (leaning  on  his  brush  and  looking  wondrous 
wise)  the  beard  am  enturely  too  short,  and  de  forehead  retrieve  back,  entirely 
too  ikrder  before  de  hair  begins.'  '  Why,  Scmo,  you  must  be  crazy :  this 
is  exactly  like  all  the  heads  of  Shakespxabx.'  '  Pho !  pho !  Mas'  Walter  : 
you  don't  fool  dis  nigger :  does  n't  I  know  how  Shakespeare,  de  omnibus- 
driber,  stand,  jist  as  well  as  you?  '     ' Shakespeare  the  omnibus-driver!  — 
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ha!  hal  That's  goodl  Why,  man,  this  is  Shaxespbarb,  the  writer  of  tiie 
plays  I '  '  Oh  1  oh !  den  I  az  pardon,  Mas'  Waxjtesl  I  was  under  de  ex- 
pression dat  it  was  Shakespeare  de  omnibus-driber  t '  Savannah  boasts  a 
fine-looking  'whip'  who  handles  the  lines  magnificently,  and  bears  this 
ccgnomen,  and  moreover  boasts  nis  descent,  through  some  circuitous  route, 
from  the  Swan  of  Avon ;  and  SciPio  felt  himself  almost  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  inmiortal  bard  as  the  former,  since  once.a  fortnight  he  had  amused 
tables,  lights,  and  books  for  Shakespearian  RAdings,  kept  up  all  winter  by 
his  mistress,  for  herself  and  friends.  ->  -  -  A  recent  letter-writer  mentions 
the  following  interesting  incident  as  having  occurred  during  his  visit  to  the 
great  Cathedral  at  Montreal:  ^The  doors  of  the  church  are  constantly 
open ;  and  while  we  were  there,  a  number,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 
came  in  to  perform  religious  duties.  Among  them  were  three  squaws  and 
two  Indian  boys.  As  they  entered  the  door,  they  dipped  their  fingers  into 
the  font  of  holy  water,  formed  the  cross  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then 
knelt  down  in  prayer.  One  of  the  squaws  had  a  papoose,  whose  little  head 
was  tastefully  adorned.  This  babe  the  mother  seemed  to  be  presenting  to 
the  Saviour,  for,  from  its  age,  it  was  probably  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
visited  with  it  this  sacred  place.  They  continued  in  prayer  a  few  mom^it^ 
and  then  retired,  '  whispering  supplications.'  -  -  -  The  following  is  a 
just  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best-appointed 
riding-schools  in  America :  *  The  fiunous  Lord  Bacon  recommended  horse 
back  exercise  to  all  those  whose  avocations  were  sedentary,  and  the  dictum 
of  medical  men  is  in  favor  of  equestrianism,  from  its  beneficial  influence  in 
restoring  and  continuing  in  good  health.  We  know  of  no  better  place  for 
the  acquirement  of  this  healthful  and  graceful  art  than  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Disbrow,  where  he  is  admirably  assisted  by  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter, Mr.  D.  R.  Disbrow  and  Miss  Annie  Disbrow.  Their  riding-school  is  at 
the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  street.'  -  -  -  A  pleasant  con- 
tributor '  down  east '  sends  us  the  following.  We  have  seen  '  Old  Dick  '  and 
his  '  snaiks : ' 

'  Did  jovl  ever  obtain  a '  site '  of  the '  siiaiks '  on  the  Lake  Geoi^  steam-boat  f  Very 
likel/  they  have  become  an  old  tale  to  you,  but  many  who  read  thoao  pages  (it  is  sup- 
posed that  eveiy  Tumetit  man  does)  may  not  have  been  alike  fortunate,  and  we  'U  gire 
them  a  chance  to  smile  too.  It  was  my  first  risit  to  that  hdU-TMr,  I  pray  Hearen  not 
the  last  The  boat  had  just  left  Caldwell,  and  as  I  sat  leaning  over  the  f^^aards  and 
gazing  down  into  those  marrellonsly  dear  waters,  I  was  fast  losing  myself  in  pleasant 
dreamy  tiioughts,  from  which  I  was  soon  aroused  by  one  of  my  travelling  compuuons, 

an  old  tourist    He  touched  my  shoulder,  saying, '  Come  forward,  G ^  and  V  U  show 

you  the  best  sight  the  lake  affords.'  I  arose  and  followed,  till  we  came  to  where  a 
small  knot  of  the  passengers  stood  around  a  singular-looking  old  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  exhibiting  the  contents  of  a  large,  oblong-shaped  box,  raised  on  a  mde  stand.  I 
drew  near,  and  saw  that  a  glass  fhtme  protected  the  contents,  and  on  the  under  side  of 
the  up-turned  lid  I  read  these  words  there  painted : 

*  Weat-tals  snaOu 
eix  sents  a  site 
by  old  niOK.* 

One  glance  into  the  box  explained  the  meaning  of  the  sign,  and  I  broke  through  the 
charmed  circle,  returning  a  half-hour  after  to  give  '  Old  Dick  '  his  'eix  sents.'  I  bed 
had  my  full  money's  worth. 
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<  What  qaeer  people  one  does  fiiU  in  with  at  our  great  American  watering-places  I 
The '  all  sorts  of  people  *  that '  it  takes  to  make  up  a  world  *  are  there  most  fullj  repre* 
sented;.  and  if  the  Yankees  ever  return  from  a  joumej  no  wiser  than  when  they  set 
out,  it  is  not  from  the  lack  of  asking  all  manner  of  questions.  Here  is  an  instance  in 
point: 

'A  lady,  with  whom  I  hare  the  honor  of  an  acquaintaace,  was  spending  some  time 
ai  Niagara,  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  company  with  her  husband,  was  one  day  looking  at 
the  Falls.  After  awhile,  ebe  became  conscious  that  a  lady  who  stood  near,  a  well- 
dressed  stranger,  was  gazing  at  h^r  very  intently.  As  my  friend  suddenly  looked  up 
and  caught  her  eye,  she  exclaimed  apologetically,  *  Oh  I  excuse  me,  Ma'am,  I  was  notic- 
ing your  pin,'  (this  was  an  exquisite  head  of  Dantb  in  lava.)  *  Is  it  a  daguereotype  ?  * 
My  friead  replied,  'No,  it  is  lava.'  'Oh!  lava,  is  it? '  She  sdemed  pusded,  and  pro- 
bably concluded  it  to  be  some  inrention  since  that  of  Daqubbbb,  of  which  she  had  not 
before  heard.  '  Tes,  it  is  the  head  of  Dante.'  '  Oh  I  an  aoquairUance  of  your'n  i '  My 
friend  bowed,  but  when  the  anecdote  was  told  me,  I  suggested  that  the  inquisitress 
would  probably  hare  been  better  satisfied  had  she  been  told  that  Mr.  Daktb  was  the 
father  of  Miss  Ann  Dantb,  a  young  lady  quite  celebrated  in  musical  circles. 

'  The  annexed  epitaph  may  be  seen  in  a  Rhode-Island  chnrch-yard: 

*  Hbrb  lies  the  body  of  Masoabbt  O'BBmf, 
Who  died  M«rch,  1849,  aged  seventeen  jean, 

*  Her  bereaved  parents  have  erected  this  stone 

In  memoiy  of  her  and  their  poeteilty  I  ^  ^ 

*  Another :  Mr.  P ,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  P ,  N.  H.,  married  a  few  years  ago, 

at  the  age  of  serenty-fiye,  his  fourth  wife,  a  maiden  of  sixty.   Mr.  P died  in  less  than 

a  year,  and  lately  his  widow  purchased  a  lot  in  the  new  and  beautiful  cemetery  at 

P ,  and  procured  the  interment  there  of  Mr.  P and  her  three  predecessors. 

They  lie  in  four  graves,  and  a  space  has  been  left  next  that  of  Mr.  P for  the  sur- 

riror's  final  resting-place.    A  monument  has  been  erected,  giving  on  one  side  the 
'  names  of  the  deceased,  and  on  the  other  the  simple  and  appropriate  epitaph : 

*  *  OcE  Husband.' 

'  A  Ck)KU2n>BUM :  What  color  most  resembles  invisible  green  ?    Answer :  Blind  man's 

Mb.  Harrison  Hatx,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  us  touching  a  remark  in  the 
preface  to  the  ^Knickerbocker  Oallery^^  'that  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine was  the  oldest  Monthly  of  its  clou  now  or  ever  in  America.'  Mr. 
Hall  states  *  that  ^Ths  Fort-Folio '  was  established  in  Philadelphia  m  1801, 
by  Joseph  Dbnnie,  and  edited  from  1826  to  1827  by  John  E.  Hall,  when  it 
was  discontinued.'  This  is  true.  But  were  the  contents  of  the  *  Port-Folio^ 
all  written  for  it  ?  Was  it  an  entirely  original  magazine  ?  We  belieye  not 
An  admirable  work  it  certainly  was,  and  unquestionably  the  pioneer  of  lite- 
rary magazhies  in  this  countiy.  The  accomplished  editor  was  a  worthy 
exemplar  to  the  best  who  might  follow  him.  Complete  sets  of  the  '  ForU 
Folio'*  are  now  in  demand,  as  a  work  of  reference  for  libraries ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hall,  that  a  copy  of  it  was  pur- 
chased in  London  for  the  Astor  Library.  -  -  -  Another  amusing 'Screed' 
from  *  Skinpenny : '  *  Q was  elected  *  Side- Judge '  in  one  of  the  county- 
courts  of  Vermont  He  was  not  very  well  versed  in  *  legal  lore,'  so  he  called 
on  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  served  as  Side-Judge,  to  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  the  duties  of  the  office.  To  his  interrogatories  the  reply  was : 
'  Sir,  I  have  filled  this  important  and  honorable  office  several  years,  but  have 
never  been  consulted  with  regard  to  but  one  quesflon.    On  the  las^  day  of 
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the  Spring  tenn,  184-,  the  Judge,  after  listening  to  three  or  four  windj  pleas 

of  an  hour's  length  each,  turned  to  me  and  whispered :  *  Q ,  is  n^t  tki» 

bench  made  qf  ha/rd  wood? — arid  I  told  Mm  I  rather  thought  it  vhuJ* 

C was  an  unfortunate  man,  as  far  as  '  financial  matters '  were  concerned. 

Bills  were  presented  to  him  for  payment,  and  writs  served  upon  him  so  often, 
that  he  finally  became  desperate.  One  warm  summer  day  he  was  passiDg 
by  the  '  Skinpenny  North  American  Hotel,'  on  the  steps  of  which  the  She- 
riff was  standing.  Now  the  Sheriff  was  a  portly  man,  and  perspired  fireely. 
Acccordingly,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  his  brow  just  as  the  *  unfortunate 
indiyidual'  came   along-side.    'For   Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Sheriff^  don't! 

shrieked  0 :  '  shoot  me,  stab  me,  but  do  n't  let  me  see  them  ^are  papers  ! ' 

'Them  'are  papers'  didn't  happen  to  be  in  the  hat  that  time,  and  C 

boro  the  laugh  willingly.'  -  -  -  A  corbespondent  *  From  the  Gauntry ' 
has  our  thanks :  none  the  less  that  from  our  over-abundance  of  mcUeriel  we 
are  not  enabled  to  avail  of  the  writer's  proffered  favors.  The  following 
remarks  we  fully  indorse.  Too  many  of  the  '  books  in  books'  clothing,'  of 
the  present  day,  are  scarcely  worth  recording  among  the  '  literary  novelties* 
of  the  time.  They  are  no  novelties.  Exaggerated,  un-original,  inflated, 
feeble,  many  of  them  reflect  neither  credit  upon  the  writers,  nor  upon  the 
public  taste  which  tolerates  them.  But  listen  to  our  correspondent :  '  Whal 
we  require  of  our  authors  is,  that  tiiey  do  not  daezle,  but  toarm  us.  We 
are  most  of  us  chilly,  shivering  creatures,  and  need  the  genial  radiance  of 
more  generous  natures.  I  care  not  for  the  brightness  of  an  author's  genius, 
if  it  be  but  the  reflected  splendor  of  an  ice-berg.  All  the  gorgeous  fantoff- 
ing  the  world  ever  saw,  is  utterly  vain  and  worthless,  unless  it  have  some 
throbbing  radiant  life  of  its  own.  We  are  wearied  by  the  coruscatioDS  of  intel- 
lect, but  never  by  the  kindly  overflowing  of  an  exuberant  Soul.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  memory  of  Steele  and  Goldsmith  so  precious.  They  hold 
out  their  great  hands  to  us,  meekly  and  ki||idly,  and  we,  in  our  gratitude, 
call  them  immortal  Who  is  there  that  thinks  without  affection  of  our  own 
Ibvino  ?  The  words  of  such  as  these  cannot  die.  There  is  a  saving  element 
within  them  that  preserves  them  spotless,  and  exempt  alike  from  time  and 
decay.'  They  are  the  world's  benefactors.  -  -  -  It  is  truly  refireshii^ 
says  the  '  JBbm^  Journaly^  with  whom  is  the  Knickerbocker,  to  read  the 
philosophic  lines  of  the  chief  of  English  contemplative  poets,  on  the  fiur 
type  and  on  the  white  page  which  they  so  well  deserve.  For  the  first  time 
are  we  provided  with  an  edition  of  Wordsworth,  adequate  in  style  to  our 
taste  and  sense  of  the  appropriate ;  and  for  this  we  acknowledge  no  small 
obligations  to  the  judicious  editor,  Professor  Childs,  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Boston.  The 
work  consists  of  seven  volumes,  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
Aldine  edition  of  the  British  Poets.  It  is  an  admirable  set  of  books  for  an 
elegant,  economical,  and  permanently  valuable  gift.  Evans  and  Dickebsox, 
comer  of  Broadway  and  Fourth-street,  are  the  New-York  publishers.  We 
trust  the  enterprise  is  successful  -  -  -  We  hope  it  ma^  not  be  '  set  down 
against  us,'  if  we  give  the  following  gratifying  passage  firom  a  note  to  the 
Editor,  just  received  from  an  old  and  esteemed  finend  and  correspondent,  in 
relation  to  a  *  party  of  the.  third  part,'  who  is  also  both:  'We  got  a  lett^ 
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from  our  mutual  friend,  *  The  Wanderer/  yesterday,  written  on  board  a  Mis- 
sissippi steamer.  He  was  enjoying  his  trip  *  up  to  the  handle.'  When  first 
on  board,  knowing  that  he  must  *  state-room '  with  some  body,  he  was  fear- 
ful of  being  quartered  with  '  some  body  as  was  n't  much.'  Being  introduced 
to  a  gentleman,  he  fortunately  ascertained  that  the  new  acquaintance  was  a 
r^ular  reader  of  the  Enickerbockbr,  a  frequent  correspondent,  very  fami- 

'  liar  with  the  names  of  the  L Brothers,  and  told  him  that  he  hifti  seen 

our  friend  *  H.  P.  L.'s  last  article  in  three  papers.  Away  went  all  sus- 
picion—  for  who  could  suspect  a  regular  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker  of 
being  any  thing  but -a  *  brick,'  and  your  correspondent  got  a  trust- worthy 
state-room  companion.  Moral :  Always  subscribe  to,  or  at  least  read  the 
Knickerbocker,  for  when  the  fact  is  proclaimed,  it  will  be  primA-facie  evi- 
dence of  having  an  honest  heart,  and  of  being  moreover  a  *  brick,'  and  one 
who  can  be  trusted.  Credit  i$  money.  When  you  travel,  always  find  out 
whether  your  vis-drvis  reads  the  Knickerbocker,  and  then  (and  not  till  then) 
confide  in  him  I  Al-ao,  AdV  -  -  -  Governor  Anthony,  editor  of  the 
^Providence  Daily  Jov/mal/  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  burlesque  and  the 
ridiculous,  beside  being  otherwise  a  man  of  genial  wit  and  humor.  If  our 
esteemed  friend  and  contemporary,  Putnam,  had  not  permitted  a  correspond- 
ent in  an  article  in  his  popular  ^ Monthly ^^  on  *  New^Yorh  GhwrcTi-Architect' 
ure^^  to  abuse  the  spire  of  St  Paul's  Church  —  the  most  symmetrical,  grace- 
ful and  every- way  beautiful  erection  of  its  kind  in  the  city  —  we  do  n't  know 
but  *  editorial  comity '  would  have  excluded  the  following  from  our  pages ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  must  print  it,  to  avenge  an  onslaught  upon  one  of  our  too 
sparse  specimens  of  true  architectural  taste.  Under  the  query,  ^Is  a  Qriet- 
Mill  a'  Tholus  f '  the  Journal  observes : 

*  A  coMHBXDABLB  tendency  of  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day  is  to  popularize  and 
aimplifjr  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  and  to  make  them  intelligible  and  attractive  to  the 
general  reading  public.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  last  number  of  Putnam* 8  Maga- 
gine,  in  which  the  views  of  the  erudite  Dr.  Brtxjulfvson  and  other  well-known  Danish 
runologists,  upon  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  most  lucid  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  individual  notions  of  their 
commentators  are  advanced  with  wonderful  clearness.  We  are  struck  with  the  brief 
simplicity  of  the  following  observation  on  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  Old  Stone 
Mill  at  Newport    It  disposes  of  the  whole  question : 

*  *  It  Is,'  Bxys  the  writer, '  a  simple  Tholns  of  the  monopteral  Und,  and  has  many  analogaes  ex- 
tant in  the  north  of  Europe.* 

'  There  are  persons,  no  doubt,  who  will  admit  that  it  is  a  Tholus,  but  at  the  same  time 
insist  that  it  is  of  the  duopteral,  tetropteralf  or  it  may  be,  such  is  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  it  is  even  of  the  tiptopteral  order  I  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  hold  the  latter  opinion.  But  however  widely  scholars  may  differ  upon  this 
qneation,  they  must  agree  with  the  writer  in  Pidnam  in  respect  to  tiie  Dighton  Bock. 
He  acknowledges  to  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  its  merits  as  a  runic  memorial : 

*  *  Not  but  what  It  was  visited  and  maj  have  been  engraved  by  the  Y naKO,  of  which  It  bears  evi- 
dence, but  idmply  beoanseits  chamcters  partake  of  a  crjrptoffraphlc.  indeterminate  form,  akin  to  no 
runic  B3rmbol8,  and  affording  no  evidence  of  verbal  oonfitrucUoi^  belDg  Intermingled  and  ooaloecent , 

*We  think  we  shall  violate  no  confidence  in  informing  a  naturally  anxious  public  that 
the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  is  from  the  fertile  pen  of  the  learned  author  of 
the  popular  treatise  *  On  the  Diaphanous  Nature  of  Mud,  adapted  to  common-schools,* 
in  seven  volumes,  half-calf.' 
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We  should  like  to  see  a  copy  of  that  book  I  -  -  -  W»  hear  with  pleasora 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Douohtt,  the  distinguished  landsc^>e-painter,  is  about  to 
open  a  school  in  this  city  to  '  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  paint,'  No  one 
among  us  is  more  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  art  than  Mr.  Docghit, 
Any  one  wishing  to  join  his  classes  may  leave  their  names  with  MessrSw  Wn- 
LiAMs,  Stevens,  and  Wiixiams,  Number  353  Broadway,  where  terms,  eta, 
may  be  ascertained,  and  where  also  nay  be  seen  some  of  Mr.  Docobtt'b 
very  beautiful  landscapes,  recently  executed.  The  school  will  open  some 
time  during  the  month  of  April  -  -  -  Read  on  in  this  paragn^h  until 
you  come  to  the  end,  and  you  will  find  out  what  the  writer  is  '  driving  at ' ; 
but  you  never  ^ould  suspect  what  was  meant,  if  you  did  n^t  do  so.  It  is  a 
very  adroit  way  of  *  getting  the  ear  of  the  public ' : 

*If  you  wish  for  pure  water,  go  to  the  fountain-head.  Until  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  oeoturj,  water  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  simple  element,  and  the  di»- 
cover^  of  its  being  a  compound  may  be  considered  as  one  or  the  most  important  and 
astonishing  that  has  been  made  in  chemical  science.  Pure  water  is  a  liquid,  transpa- 
rent, coloiiees,  insipid  substance ;  by  a  moderate  degree  of  cold  it  is  oonrerted  into  a 
solid,  transparent  body,  called  ice ;  and  at  the  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  s  thermometer,  it  becomes  rarefied,  is  augmented  in  bulk,  and 
qmcklv  dispersed  in  the  form  of  vapor.  It  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  in  animals,  vc^tables,  and 
minerals ;  but  pure  water  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  fountain-head.  Hence  the  lawa^ 
of  God  and  nature  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  oth6r.  If  I  am  sick,  I  go  or  sen^ 
for  a  physician ;  if  I  want  my  watch  regulated,  I  go  to  the  man  Uiat  understands  the 
art ;  if  I  want  a  job  done  in  the  art  of  printins^,  I  go  to  the  printer's  office ;  if  I  want 
work  done  by  a  blacksmith,  I  go  to  his  snop ;  if  I  want  a  house  or  a  ship  constructed, 
I jgo  to  the  builder's  yards,  and  there  contract  for  the  house  or  ship.  So  /  may  say, 
^J^  you  want  qood  boots  made,  or  boots  and  shoes  repaired,  give  me  a  coil !  I  profess  lo 
understand  that  art  All  the  arts  are  honorable,  if  found  in  the  hands  of  their  l^al 
and  rightful  owners ;  but  most  contemptible  in  the  hands  of  usurpers.  ...  I  profieat  to 
be  neiUier  poor  nor  rich :  wise  nor  unwise ;  learned  nor  unlearned ;  but  I  am  just  what 
I  am,  a  manufacturer  of  boots,  of  the  very  best  quality,  made  of  French  calf-akin.  I 
also  repair  boots  ^nd  shoes ! ' '  * 

While  all  will  honor  the  advertiser  for  his  defence  of  an  honest  calling^ 
most  readers  will  think  him  an  adept  at  getting  people  to  read  his  adver- 
tisement, by  a  very  round-about  way.  This  learned  son  of  St.  Crispin  lives 
in  one  of  the  pleasant  country-villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  his 
'  compositions '  appear  in  the  weekly  village-newspaper.  He  would  n't 
make  a  bad  assistant-journalist,  by  any  means,  if  the  editor  should  happen 
to  be  *  short-handed'  in  his  department  -  -  -  Prom  a  lady-correspondent  in 
Qeorgia,  for  whose  kind  and  grateful  words  we  desire  to  express  our  cordial 
thanks,  we  receive  the  subjoined  extract  from  an  unpublished  manuscript, 
an  Indian  tale,  entitled,  *  Leild'a  Letter  to  Tier  Mother  from  the  Georgia 
Mountains : ' 

*  How  beaatifhl  and  toaching  an  Incident  Is  that  related  of  the  mother,  who,  at  work  on  a  ImIcb 
of  rock,  In  the  excitement  and  interest  In  her  necessaxy  employment,  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  th« 
prcciouB  infant  slie  had  taken  with  her  to  her  place  of  daily  toil,  who  had  sidled  off  toward  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  whence,  to  the  agonized  gaze  of  the  too-snddenly  conscious  mother,  it  needed 
but  a  moment  more  to  transfbrm  him  into  a  diapeleaB  mass  below !  Maternal  instinct,  the  stroog 
cnrreut  of  her  mother^s  heart-blood  tightening  aroond  her  chest,  predaded  scream  or  suddra 
motion.  Calmly  it  led  her  to  prostrate  herself  and  bare  her  boeom  to  her  stray  boy*8  gaze.  lie 
aaw,  he  turned,  the  little  creeper,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  clasped  io  that  ecaroe-beating  heart, 
pressed  to  that  heaying  breast ;  all  nnoonscions  of  past  dangers,  revelling  In  present  j<^,  to  drink  la 
lifc-saTing  as  well  as  life-giving  nonrishment  Oh  I  precious  thought!  —  the  noble  instinct  of  a 
mother's  heart  Is  it  not  even  thus  in  the  moral  worid  ?  While  the  flither's  wholo  soul  is  so  enirTap> 
pod  vrith  anxiety  and  care,  and  straggles  to  provide  for  the  vranta  of  his  family,  and  the  mother 
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amid  her  dallj  dattos  and  moltlpUed  engagements  for  the  yoonger  ones,  mi^b^  some  fledgUng  of 
the  nest,  hitherto  gaarded  and  cherished  tenderly,  is  saddenly  lost  to  sight  or  thonght,  and  like  the 
little  unknovring  creeper,  Is  blading  tmoonscloasly  on  dangerous  ground,  or  entering,  onwamedf 
seme  trying  scene  tending  to  xnoral  rain.  Were  the  hosom  of  love  orerflowing  with  the  milk  of 
IwHian  kindness,  and  yesming  tenderness,  hared  to  his  gaze,  might  not  the  wanderer  l^e  lured  back 
to  home  and  virtae?  — to  love  and  safety?  Whereas,  alas  I  too  often  the  astounding  shriek 
startles  the  trembler  to  a  sndden  movement  that  becomes  the  last  fotal  step  over  the  brink  of  tho 
preclpioe,  into  the  golf  below.  Uow  few  of  the  yomig  and  erring  are,  how  many  might  be, 
noUbned  to  troth  and  vhrtae  by  timely,  thonghtftu  tenderness. 

*0h!  maternal,  parental  love  t  — go  beyond  physical  needs  and  mental  ealtnre:  swell  In  the 
breast,  flow  in  the  veins  with  gushing  ftillnesR,  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  weakness  of 
yonr  ofRspring;  and  save,  by  one  act  of  tender  love,  the  trembling  toddler  on  lifb*S  entrance,  to 
expand  peihapa  into  the  perfect  statue  of  a  man— of  mind,  and  heart,  and  virtue— Instead  of 
VtAng  hniried  over  the  brink  of  enor,  to  be  destroyed  for  ever!* 

'  I  HATE  an  acquaintance  here,  whom  I  should  like  you  to  know,'  writes  a 

LouisTille  friend,  ^hj  the  name  of  Horace  M ^  some  of  whose  sayings 

haye  struck  me  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  *  Gossip.'  Horace,  one  day  at 
table,  during  the  green-com  season,  asked  for  some  com.  The  Irish  senrant, 
not  understanding  him,  stooped  down  and  said,  *  Ea/y  t '  '  No,  eom^^  said 
Horace.  Result,  he  was  very  soon  '  corned.*  On  another  occasion,  the  fire- 
bells  rang,  and  Horace  went  out  to  learn  something  about  the  fire.  On  his 
"return,  he  said,  '  It  was  a  small  affair ;  it  was  a  very  insignificant  house,  and 
the  engines  soon  put  it  out'  Here  his  firiends  began  to  laugh.  *  What  are 
you  laughing  at? '  said  he.     *  Why,  you  said  the  engines  put  the  house  out' 

*  WeU,  what  if  I  did  ? '  said  Horace,  totally  unconscious  of  any  flaw  in  his 
language.  This  increased  the  merriment  of  his  Mends.  Horace  began  to 
think  there  was  '  something  too  much  of  this,'  and  said,  in  a  rather  impa- 
tient tone,  *  I  should  be  obh'ged  if  you  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  your 
merriment.'  One  of  his  fiiends  again  explained:  'Tou  meant  to  say  the 
firemen  put  out  Hh^fire^  but  you  said  they  put  out  the  Tumse,^  *  Well,'  said 
Horace,  triumphantly,  *  was  n't  the  house  ajire  ?'    And  so  his  friends  were 

*  put  out"  -  -  -  Eureka  I  Eureka! — We  have  found  it  at  last  I — a 
fountain  Pen^  that  will  write  for  hours  without  once  dipping  in  an  ink-stand ; 
which  cannot  blot;  which  writes  with  the  elasticity  of  a  quill,  being 
of  gold ;  which  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  which  is  filled  in  a  moment 
in  the  simplest  manner,  by  suction ;  which  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket, 
and  take  out  at  any  time,  and  write  as  you  would  with  a  pencil ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  decidedly  handsome.  Such  is  ^Prince^s  Protean  Fountain  Pen^ 
the  office  of  which  is  at  Number  Eight,  Appleton's  Building,  No.  848  Broad- 
way, adjoining  our  own  office.  -  -  -  The  ticket  to  the  *  Select  Ball^  sent 
us  by  our  Iowa  firiend,  *  J.  0.  H.,'  is  *rich ; '  but  it  would  require  chirogra- 
phic engraving  to  do  it  justice.  We  segregate  the  snbjoined  passage  from 
our  correspondent's  epistle:  ^AUx.^^  our  *  Joker,'  was  up  at  Chicago,  the 
other  day,  and  saw  Mr.  K  -^ — ,  the  former  rector  of  our  parish.    He  had 

given  Mr.  C ,  our  present  rector,  a  beautiftil  pointer-dog,  and  he  referred 

to  the  fact  in  this  way.    In  reply  to  Mr.  K 's  question,  *  How  are  you 

getting  on  ? '  he  replied  in  his  sober,  quizzical  way :  *  Well,  I  guess  they  are 
doing  pretty  well  now.  I  gave  the  parish  a  dog,  but  they  had  to  kiU  him, 
for  he  'd  *  stand '  on  every  Presbyterian  he  'd  meet  I '  We  give  this  authen- 
tic anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  asking :  *  How  long  will  it  be  before  profess- 
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ing  Christians,  all  certaiiily  travelling  toward  eternity,  and  as  they  all  hope, 
as  certainly  toward  Heaven  also,  will  cease  to  quarrel  concerning  the  difEerent 
paths  which  lead  to  that  *  celestial  ahode  ?  "  -  -  -  A  very  full  and  int^esting 
*Et8torical  Bevieto  of  the  New-Yark  and  Brie  RaH-Boad^^  from  its  first 
inception  to  the  present  time,  has  heen  published  by  Mason  Brothsbs.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Elbazeb  Lord,  Esq.,  of  Piermont,  who  was  t?rice  elected 
President -of  the  road,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  important 
event  connected  with  this  great  and  greatly-growing  enterprise.  In  its  style 
it  is  simple,  dignified,  and  direct.  -  -  -  A  scene  and  colloquy  jotted 
down  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  the  author  of  ^Ths  Puddltford  B^ 
per$y  one  night  in  the  sanctum : 

*  Rich  Termaqant  Woman  :  French  Son-in-Law  :  very  poor  and  very  extrava- 
gant: 

*  Son-in-Law  :  '  I  must  have  one  thousand  dollars  more  dia  day,  or  they  sue  me  I ' 
'Mother:  'I cannot  —  IiMBnotI* 

'SON-iN-IiAW :  (  excifod)  'I  go  to  de  jail,  den,  rite  away  —  to  jail,  den ! ' 

*  Mother:  {iharowmg  v(p  her  hands)  'I  wUl  die !  I  will  die  I ' 

*  Son-in-Law  :  (m  ecsioBiee,)  '  Tou  just  die,  den ;  die  I  —  you  die!  I  give  you  am 
aplaandidfimardir* 

Something  very  MANTiLiNi-ish  about  this  I  -  -  •  ^  I  lent  a  brother,  who  is  a 
parson,'  writes  a  Cambridge  (IlL)  correspondent,  'a  mare,  'good  at  heart, 
but  badly  run  down  between  *  sulky  shafts.'  A  few  months  after  I  inquired 
after  her,  and  here  is  the  answer :  *  You  inquire  about '  the  mare.'  I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  write  more  encouragingly.  She  is  a  gone  case.  At 
least  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  think  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  her.  AU 
the  best  judges  I  have  consulted  unite  in  saying  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  run  her  more.  Poor  old  horse  I  I  might  send  her  back  for  you  to  win- 
ter, but  can 't  think  of  having  her  a  dead  loss  on  your  hands.  No ;  for  cha- 
rity's sake,  I  wiU  keep  her.  Poor  old  mare  !  let  her  die.  She  will  want  a 
funeral  sermon  pronounced  over  her.  Brother would  charge  a  quarter- 
eagle  for  the  service;  I'll  do  it  gratis.  Another  reason  why  I  keep  her: 
the  mare  would  probably  drink  your  well  dry.  Reason  third :  beside,  she 
has  a  netJD  disease — the  staggers,  perhaps;  at  least,  she  does  n't  know  how 
to  stand:  and  when  astride  of  her,  sometimes  her  heels  are  in  the  air,  some- 
times her  paws.  It  is  highly  dangerous  for  a  physician.  I  do  n't  know  as 
*  staggers'  is  the  technic.  Reason  fourth:  farUier,  she  is  hloatcd  some; 
that  is,  her  ribs  and  other  parts  show  less.  I  am  sorry,  but  it 's  so.  Rea- 
son fifth :  then  she  is  the  subject  of  remark — '  Good  traveller  that ' — and 
'such-like'  insinuations.  Sixth  and  lastly:  farmers  say  that  sulky-shafts 
will  be  fatal  to  her  1  I  am  afraid  they  will  1 '  -  -  -  *A  raw  years  ago,'  writes 
a  Buffalo  firiend,  *Gen.  S ,  of  your  city  was  a  lay-member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Diocesan  Convention.  During  a  debate  on  a  propositicm 
reUtive  to  Bishop  Onderdonk's  matters,  a  clerical  delegate  arose  and  opposed 
the  proposition  pending,  as  it  was  *  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Church.' 
With  a  flashing  eye  the  old  General  started  to  his  feet,  and  addressed  the 
Convention :  *  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Reverend  gentleman  opposes  thp  propo- 
sition, and,  with  an  air  of  military  knowledge,  tells  us  that  it  is  '  contrary 
to  the  cannons  of  the  Church.'    Sir,  I  have  had  some  military  experience 
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myself  Sir ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  gentleman  attempt  to  mix  up  military 
matters  wiUi  this  debate.  I  care  not  for  his  cannons,  Sir ;  even  the  can- 
nons of  the  Ghorch :  I  stand  on  the  battlements  of  morality  I '  You  may 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  in  full  conyention.'  -  -  .  <  The  Albion '  pre- 
sents its  subscribers  annually  with  a  large  engraving.  The  new  one  is  a 
Tery  excellent  yiew  of  Niagara,  from  the  north  ^de  of  Goat  Island,  painted 
by  WAin>BSFOBD,  and  admirably  engraved  in  line  by  R.  Hinshblwood.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  representa^ns  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Falls ;  and  as  a  line- 
engraying,  deserves  especial  notice.  -  -  -  Extbact  of  a  recent  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  the  West  to  his  friend  in  this  city :  *  I  wrote  this  in  much 
haste,  in  the  court-house,  while  a  ^salt  and  battery '  suit  was  being  tried,  and 

D was  making  a  humorous  speech  for  the  defendant,  to  laugh  the  plaintiff 

out  of  court  Defendant  spoke  of  throwmg  plaintiff  out*  of  doors.  Plain- 
tiff said  he  would' like  to  see  him  do  it  Whereupon  defendant  did  it  And 
the  question  seems  to  be  whether  plaintiff  has  *  his  action  for  battery,'  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  suit  should  have  been  by  defendant  against 
plaintiff,  for  *  work  and  labor '  done  by  defendant  at  plaintiff^s  request,  in 
putting  plaintiff  out  I  Cfur  adv,  vult.  -  -  -  We  have  received  frt>m 
the  well-established  Boston  press  of  Ditson,  the  ^Lament  of  the  Sailor-Boy^e 
Mother;  'The  Old  Mountain  Tree,'  and  'The  Chilian  WaT-Song;  all  written 
and  composed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark.  The  composition  of  appropriate  words 
for  music,  and  the  ability  deftly  to  adapt  them  to  music,  requires  rare 
powers.  Being  neither  a  poet  nor  a  musician,  and  an  indifferent  critic  of 
'  words  for  music,'  we  cannot  pronounce  upon  these  production&  We  learn, 
however,  from  direct  authority,  that  they  have  found  signal  favor  with  the 
public :  the  best  kind  of  criticism.  -  -  -  Wb  deeply  regret  to  hear 
the  loss  which  our  friend  Dkhpsteb,  the  distinguished  Scottish  vocalist,  has 
sustained  in  the  recent  death  of  his  wife,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness. 
She  bore  her  great  sufferings  with  Christian  fortitude,  '  leaning  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  God.'  Our  friend  has  our  warm  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
great  bereavement ;  but  the  death  of  a  loved  and  loving  wife  is  an  event 
which,  truly  makes  the  survivor  feel  the  impotency  of  consolation.  *The 
grieved  heart  mtw*  weep.'  -  -  -  *An  old  woman,*  writes  a  correspondent 
from  Leedsville,  (New-York,)  *not  many  miles  from  here,  went  to  the  store 
to  purchase  some  crockery.  There  was  none,  however,  that  quite  suited 
her.  There  was  one  set  tiiat  would  be  *just  the  thing,  only  they  were  so 
light-colored,  they  ^d  shoto  dirt,*  The  merchant  replaced  his  earthen-ware, 
despairing  of  suiting  so  faetidioue  a  customer.  Another :  A  pedagogue  in 
this  neighborhood  related  to  me  a  laughable  story  of  one  of  his  scholars,  a 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  told  him  to  spell  hostility,  *  H-o-r-s-e,  horse,' 
commenced  Pat.  *  Not  A<?rw-tility,'  said  the  teacher ;  *  but  ^-tility.'  *  Sure,' 
replied  Pat,  '  an'  did  n't  ye  tell  me,  the  other  day,  not  to  say  hoss  t '  Be  jabers ! 
it 's  wan  thing  wid  ye  one  day,  and  another  the  nixt '  -  -  -  A  warh,  true  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat  since  our  last  number  was  issued.  Captain  Robert  L.  Mat- 
bib,  whose  name  has  more  than  once  been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  has  de- 
parted to  a  '  better  life,'  leaving  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  a  memory 
which  his  friends  will  not  let  die.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  above 
reproach.  Hisheart  was  the  abode  of  kindness,  patriotism,  and  honor.    May 
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he  rest  in  peace  in  his  too-early  grave!  -  -  -  A  oorbbsp^mdert  *aw»y 
down  in  the  Jarsies/  as  he  cdls  it,  sends  us  in  a  desultory  epistle  the  sub- 
joined passage  from  a  discourse  which  he  had  recently  heard  deliyered  by 
a  ^rrent  but  somewhat  eccentric  Methodist  clergyman : 

'  It  was  my  lot  yesterday  to  hear  an  eccentric  'elder*  of  the  Methodist  'persuasioii,^ 
whose  *  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,'  and  of  whom  I  had  frequently  heard,  as  a  rearer 
of  capons  and  a  loTer  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  well  as  of  the  other.  I 
shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  his  discourse,  but  give  you  a, few  items  thereofl  His 
text  was  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ck>rinthians :  *  }ij  beloTed  brethren  1 '  '  Now,'  said 
he,  *  Paul  mearU  that:  '  My  beloved  brethren.'  He  had  loTe  for  them  in  his  heart ;  lore 
to  all  men,  and  women  too.  For  doubtless  the  word  *  brethren '  here  includes  sisters.' 
Here  he  alluded  to  the  '  brotherly-lore '  of  Christians,  irrespective  of  sex ;  meet  elo- 
quently enlarged  upon  the  injunction,  '  Be  ye  steadfast,  immorable,  always  aboundiBf 
in  the  work  of  the  Lohd;  '  comparing  the  Christian's  situation  to  that  of  a  boat  u»tiM 
rapids,  where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  rowing  in  order  to  prerent  being  carried  down  the 
stream,  and  then  urging  his  hearers  to  labor  and  abound  in  this  work,  adding :  '  Breth- 
ren, I  'm  afiraid  my  talk  to-day  will  bring  some  of  you  into  condenmation ;  fur  in- 
stead of  'abounding,'  you  are  slothful,  and  indolent^  and  lazy.'  Plain  talk  that  '  But,* 
said  he,  *  Paul  did  n't  stop  here.  He  knew  that  men  were  n't  a-going  to  work  anlc« 
they  got  pay  for  it  He  knew  that  men  would  n't  go  to  California,  brare  the  dangers  of 
the  deserts,  the  sea,  the  tomahawk,  the  Bowu-knife,  and  starvation,  if  there  wasn't 
goldKlust  for  'em  to  rake  up  when  they  got  there ;  so  he  added  a  reason :  '  Fprasmncfa 
as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'  '  Oh  I  but,'  says  some  heater, 
we 've  only  got  your  word  for  that'  'No,  you  haven't,  neither:  'For  as  much  as  yt 
know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain.'  No  gold  in  California  I  *  Only  got  my  word  for 
it  I'  Why  here!  look  here!  Here  are  the  ingots,  brought  by  those  who  hare  hem 
there !  Tou  can  see  for  yourself!  Those  who  have  *  abounded '  in  this  labor  hxre  got 
their  pay  already.  They  will  show  you  the  ingots.  And  they  're  got  a  HtU  for  more 
that  they  will  get  by-and-bye.* 

This  homely  but  fervid  discourse  is  sidd  to  have  been  very  effective  with 
the  preacher's  unlearned  and  simple-minded  hearers.  Our  correspondent 
mentions  in  this  connection  an  anecdote  of  Evans,  the  '  one-eyed  man  of 
Anglesea,'  the  celebrated  Welsh  Baptist  preacher,  which  will  appear  h^e- 
afler.  We  are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  the  writer  in  his  extravagant 
encomiums  upon  the  illustration  of  the  passage  concerning  the  swine  run* 
ning  down  a  steep  bank  into  the  sea.  If  there  was  any  '  eloquence '  in  the 
discourse,  it  must  have  been  in  the  manner  of  the  delivery,  or  else  in  some 
other  portion  of  it  than  he  has  quoted.  -  -  -  One  of  the  prettiest  litfle 
things  for  children  is  *  Fanny  Gray,  a  History  ofherLife^  illustrated  by  six 
neatly-colored  figures,  with  movable  bodies.  Our  *  little  folk'  amuse  them- 
selves by  the  hour  with  them ;  nor  are  they  without  their  lessons  of  costume 
to  older  *  women-kind.'  Crosby,  Nichols  and  Company,  Boston,  and  C.  S. 
Fbancis,  Broadway,  publish  them.  -  -  •  While  we  thank  *  A  Sitbscnber^^ 
at  San- Augustine,  Texas,  for  his  attention  in  sending  us  '  a  brace  of  anec- 
dotes,' yet  we  hesitate  to  publish  any  thing  which  may  give  offence  to  any 
particular  religious  denomination.  Does  not  our  correspondent  appreciate 
our  non-appropriation  of  his  favors  ?  -  -  -  This  has  been  our  *  clearing 
house '  month  again.  Deferred  pages  crowd  out  very  many  things  that  we 
had  prepared  for  the  present  number.  We  implore  the  patience  of  pub- 
lishers, and  of  correspondents,  public  and  private. 
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In  company  with  (me  whose  name  ha£  since  been  eternized  by  the 
glorious  termination  of  a  brilliant  though  brief  xsareer,  I  found  myself 
straying  through  the  streets  of  Jalapa.  April  in.  that  region  is  quite 
another  thing  from  the  same  month  in  our  chilly,  gusty,  raw  climate  ; 
quite  so  !  We  had  surveyed  the  fields  ;  had  at  a  safe  distance  beheld 
the  seSoritas,  like  many  naiads,  sporting  and  splashing  in  the  pellucid 
stream  which  runs  through  the  city  and  winds  among  the  orange- 
groves  ;  and  then,  for  lack  of  something  better  to  do,  we  were  scour- 
ing the  avenues  and  lanes. 

We  stopped  in  firont  of  the  court-yard  of  a  building  whose  portal 
bore  the  inscription  of  '  Hospital  MiUtar.'  Perhaps  we  ^ould  not  have 
brought  up  just  at  that  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  the  odd  appearance  of 
one  of  the  prisoners-of-war,  who  was  amusing  himself  by  spearing  flies 
with  a  pocket-knife.  What  nature  had  omitted  in  the  adornment  of 
his  visage,  art  had  contributed,  by  the  fud  of  sword-cuts.  The  latter 
had  been  applied  with  such  geometrical  precision  that  his  nose  ex* 
hibited  a  St.  George's  cross ;  and,  lest  the  marks  should  not  be  plain 
enough,  narrow  strips  of  white  sticking-plaster  cemented  each  cut.  It 
was  impolite  to  smile  at  the  ludicrous  sight,  but  diffictdt  to  refrain 
from  so  doing.  Brushing  by  half-a-score  of  Mexicans,  in  all  sorts  of 
military  toggery,  who  loitered  about  the  door-way,  we  entered  the  hos- 
pital. The  wards  appeared  to  be  uncomfi>rtably  close,  so  great  was  the 
length.  A  line  of  beds  on  either  side  was  tenanted  by  citizen-soldiery 
who  had  been  smitten  on  the  first  day's  transactions  at  Cerro-Gordo  ; 
in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Engineers,  artillery-men,  cavalry, 
and  infantry,  as  their  distinctive  dresses  denoted,  were  mingled  together. 
The  tall  bear-skin  cap  in  one  place  showed  that  a  grenadier  lay  there 
in  grim  repose,  while  the  brass  helmet  of  the  cuirassier,  and  ^e  shakos 
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of  the  infantry  all  aronnd,  showed  the  democratic  equality  to  which  ill- 
luck  had  reduced  the  yarious  corps. 

Few  were  sufficiently  convalescent  to  sit  up,  though  unany,  weary  of 
the  couch  of  anguish,  twisted  their  hodies  into  all  sorts  of  postuies. 
War,  the  red  destroyer,  had  made  their  frames  slack  and  nerreless,  and 
they  pined  in  a  prison  where  hope  entered  not.  From  respect  to  the 
gallants  who  lay  helpless  hefore  us,  we  conmuseratingly  went  the 
rounds  and  condoled  with  the  sufierers.  They  manifested  no  resent- 
ment at  their  having  heen  stricken  down  hy  men  in  our  uniform,  bat 
received  our  visit  with  stoicism,  and  some  with  even  cheerfulness. 
Poor  souls !  there  was  nothing  to  shed  a  light  upon  their  journey  to  the 
shades  of  for^fetfulness.  For  the  most  part  they  had  been  at  La  Angos- 
tura when  *  Rough-and-Ready '  gave  such  a  practical  lecture.  In  the 
disastrous  retreat,  they  had  to  traverse  the  hot  terrestrial  oceans  that 
served  as  winding-sheets  for  hundreds  of  the  perishing  wretches  ;  and 
those  who  did  escape  the  dangers  that  menaced  them  on  the  maidi, 
only  delayed  their  entrance  into  the  distended  jaws  of  a  worse  fate. 
They  were  without  the  ministrations  of  kind  friends  to  alleviate  their 
mental  and  physical  ailments.  The  intestine  dissensions  of  that  un- 
happy country  worked  as  unfavorably  for  the  poor  soldiers  as  for  the 
nation  at  large.  The  party  of  the  Folkos  squabbled  with  that  of  the 
Furos,  and  each  had  quarrels  within  itself.  The  unprincipled  politi- 
cians who  fostered  the  troubles,  battened  upon  the  spoils,  instead  of 
lielping  to  vanquish  the  common  enemy,  leaving  that  sorry  business  to 
the  more  patriotic.  Proverbial  republican  ingratitude  was  bitterly  ex- 
emplified in  the  present  case.  No  gentle  hand  was  there  to  smooth 
the  pillow  ;  no  afiectionate  caress  to  beguile  the  engloomed  spirit  firan 
its  dark  musings  ;  no  nurses  but  rough  mankind. 

Curiosity  led  us  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  nearly  all  of 
which,  by  their  torn,  jagged  edges,  showed  the  course  of  rifle-bullets. 
We  procured  a  supply  of  cigaritos  and  distributed  them  ;  a  small  piece 
of  attention  that  was  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  inmates, 
slaves  as  are  the  whole  race  to  the  habit  of  smoking.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  ready  to  converse ;  and,  as  far  as  our  imperfect 
media  of  intercommunication  allowed,  an  unreserved  conversation  was 
maintained.  Smaller  rooms  in  another  part  of  the  house  were  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  officers,  who  were  detained  until  a  dischaige  on 
parole,  or  a  return  of  health,  should  liberate  them.  We  took  a  gdden- 
haired  captain  for  an  Emerald-Islander,  for  his  facial  outline  was  of  the 
true  Milesian  cut ;  but  he  vehemently  protested  that  his  family  was 
purely  Castilian.  After  giving  the  afflicted  caballeros  information  upon 
various  topics  of  interest  to  them,  we  were  about  to  depart.  I  was 
speaking  to  an  officer  in  one  comer  of  a  room,  apart  from  his  less  down- 
cast associates  in  misadventure,  when  my  friend  changed  color,  started, 
turned  away  abraptly,  and  made  his  exit.  The  recognition  was  mu- 
tual.    A  carnation  flush  over-spread  the  pallid  olive-complexion  of  the 

Mexican,  who  seemed  desirous  to  address  my  friend,  Captain  A . 

That  look  was  imploring !  Hurried  steps  soon  brought  me  alongside  of 
the  fugitive,  and  an  explanation  was  demanded  by  me  and  partly 
received. 
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'  Why  did  I  act  eo  ?     Do  not  ask  me  ;  do  not  ask  me/  he  said. 

*  But,  Sir,  it  was  at  the  least  very  nngracioas  in  yon,  and  amounted 
almost  to  insult.  The  Mexican  is  at  least  a  gentleman,  and  he  has  an 
absolute  right  to  * 

*  I  have  no  apology  to  make,'  he  interrupted.  '  I  know  my  man,  or 
I  would  not  have  committed  myself  so.' 

*  You  know  him  !    How  could  you  know  him ! ' 

*  I  ought  to  know  something  about  him ;  I  shot  him  !  *  he  replied,  a 
little  angrily. 

*  You  shot  him !  Oh  !  yes  ;  you  shot  him.  "Well,  is  that  any  reason 
for  insulting  him  now,  and  me  as  well  ?     If  the  thing  was  fair ' — 

*It  is  not  worth  while  to  multiply  words.  Perhaps  it  does  seem 
rather  strange  to  you,  when  I  think  of  it.  You  know  when  the  troops 
marched  out  of  Vera  Cruz  and  surrendered  ?  That  very  fellow  you 
seem  to  admire  so  much  was  one  of  the  garrison,  and  was  liberated  on 
his  word  of  honor.  Now  you  would  like  to  know  how  he  came  here, 
would  n't  you  ?  Three  words  tell  the  tale.  >  I  accidentally  saw  him, 
the  other  day,  in  bad  company,  and  shot  him.'  The  theme  was  un- 
pleasant, BO  we  dropped  it. 

With  other  motives  than  the  gratification  of  mere  inquisitiveness,  I 
on  several  successive  days  re-visited  the  hospital,  sometimes  alone,  but 
generally  in  company.  It  is  not  an  improfitable  investment  of  spare 
time,  in  camp  or  garrison,  to  occasionally  trench  upon  the  surgeon's 
jurisdiction ;  and  any  one  who  has  rather  a  leaning  toward  the  science 
of  dismembering  *  the  house  we  live  in,'  can  thus  cheaply  indulge  in  an 
endless  variety  of  instructive  cases.  With  the  air  of  experienced  disci- 
ples of  a  most  villified  and  honorable  profession,  we  made  a  tour  through 
the  human  shambles.  We  saw  a  man  whose  right  hand  was  unbound 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  fresh  dressing.  The  first  joints  of  the 
fingers  had  been  pruned  by  the  knife.  At  our  next  visit,  the  second 
joints  had  been  incised  ;  and,  upon  our  again  seeing  him,  the  knuckles 
were  fingerless.  The  inexorable  blade  was  unwilling  to  quit  its  victim. 
The  soldier  held  out  an  arm  that  had  been  deprived  of  its  hand  ;  and, 
the  day  following,  the  fore-arm  had  gone  too.  It  was  horrible  to  wit- 
ness the  sight,  and  a  dark  suspicion  was  hinted  that  he  was  cut  up 
piece-meal  for  mere  practice'  sake ;  however,  the  medico  said  something 
about  gangrene  supervening,  and  we  must  not  be  uncharitable.  Upon 
our  final  return,  we  saw  a  disanimated  form  which  some  attendants 
tumbled  upon  a  bier,  and,  as  the  sheet  fell  from  it,  we  saw  the  man,  or 
what  remained  of  his  body.  The  right  arm  had  been  removed  from  its 
socket !  and  under  the  repeated  attacks  nature  had  given  way. 

I  did  not  forget  to  look  in  at  the  apartments  of  the  ofi&c^is  ;  but  one 
by  one  they  had  either  rejoined  their  families  and  firiends,  or  gone  to 
their  long  home  ;  and  among  the  first  to  be  removed  was  the  person 
who  had  become  to  me  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  from  the  account 
given  of  him  by  my  friend  Captain  A . 


In  one  of  the  elegant  churches,  in  which  the  city  of  Jalapa,  like  all 
other  parts  of  the  country,  abounds,  an  imposing  and  deepkc  solemn 
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ceremony  was  goinor  on.  The  rich,  mellifluous  swell  of  the  organ  and 
the  voices  of  many  fine  singers  united  in  mournful  harmony,  as  the  offi- 
cials laid  a  bier  near  the  altar,  and  a  crowd  of  divines  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  line  on  either  side.  Not  a  great  many  civilians  honored  the 
occasion  with  their  presence ;  the  auditory  being  jprincipally  composed 
of  officers  of  either  army ;  and  the  few  d  the  citizens  who  had  come 
in,  slunk  around  as  if  aware  of  being  intruders.  Their  indifierence  did 
not  communicate  itself  to  the  military,  the  attendance  of  ao  many  of 
whom  argued  that  some  brother  of  the  profession  had  attained  the 
apotheosLB  of  the  warrior.  There  were  present  three  American  generals. 
and  many  of  the  field  and  staff,  as  if  upon  previous  notice  ;  but  many 
subalterns  like  myself  had  strolled  in  accidentally. 

When  the  sanctimonious  officials  had  finished  their  sorrowfol  wo^  a 
procession  formed  outside,  and,  to  the  dirge  of  one  of  our  infSuitry-bandt, 
moved  toward  the  last  house  of  all  Hving.      Singling  out  Captain 

A ,  whose  deep  attention  and  thoughtful  mien  marked  him  out  as 

more  than  a  mere  formal  mourner,  I  ascertained  who  the  diBtingnished 
person  was  that  was  thus  sil^itly  lamented  by  his  adversaries.  He 
told  me  a  story : 

While  idling  along  one  of  the  retired  avenues  of  the  city,  a  little 
girl  beckoned  him  to  follow  her  into  a  mansion  of  more  than  ordinary 
pretensions  to  elegance  and  even  luxury.  Taking  the  invitation  but  as 
an  every-day  compliment,  he  entered  the  court-yard,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  fountain  darted  its  gemmy  spray  from  a  porcelain  basin  ;  and. 
allured  by  the  fair  scene  that  burst  upon  his  sight,  he  would  fain  have 
loitered  among  the  delightsome  flowers  which  shed  their  aroma  around ; 
but  his  childish  cicerone  hastened  his  steps  to  a  cool  room  on  the  first 
story,  opposite  the  entrance.  The  long  windows,  reaching  to  the  floor, 
were  wide  open,  affi)rding  a  view  of  the  magnificent  landscape  of  the 
valley  beyond ;  and  floating  up,  like  angel-music,  were  the  songs  of 
the  many  birds  in  the  clear  atmosphere  ;  but  otherwise,  all  was  silent 
as  the  grave.  Ho  stopped  on  the  threshold,  not  until  then  recollecting 
that  he  might  be  trespassing  on  the  invitation  of  an  infant.  His  feel- 
ings sufiered  quite  a  revulsion,  as  the  curtain  of  an  alcove  rustled,  and 
a  man,  who  was  spoken  to  by  the  little  girl,  uttered  something  in  a 
hollow  voice.  The  Captain  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  for 
the  plaintive  tone  of  the  sick  man  intimated  his  wish  that  he  should 
do  so. 

*  Senor,  you  know  me  ? ' 

But  for  the  language  that  the  eyes  and  manner  of  the  Mexican 

spoke.  Captain  A would  have  instantly  retreated  ;  for  he  did  at 

once  recognite  the  man  fiN)m  whom  he  had  turned  with  bitter  aver- 
sion in  the  hospital  —  the  man  he  had  felled  to  the  earth !  It  wa? 
not  without  some  dread  that  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  features  that 
were  so  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind.  There  was  some  fatality  about 
the  whole  matter.  The  dying  man  —  for  such  he  was —  begged  leave 
to  make  explanations,  to  throw  a  true  light  upon  the  transaction  in 
which  he  had  figured.  Just  as  he  was  telling  to  his  impatient  visitor 
the  ef&rt9«he  had  made  to  find  him  out,  and  how  it  was  by  a  mere  co- 
acidence  that  the  child  had  introduced  him  to  his  lateibe,  the,  door  of 
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anothear  loom  opened,  and  the  juvenile  attendant  returned  ;  and  at  her 
heels  came  a  lady  who  manifested  surprise,  yet  afiably  joined  in  the 
conversation.  There  was  a  semblance  of  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of 
the  lady,  when  turned  toward  the  couch  ;  but,  as  she  moved  away  out 
of  sight  of  the  invalid,  an  unmistakable  air  betrayed  that  her  heart 
was  bound  up  in  the  fate  of  him  to  whom  she  was  linked  in  a  holy 
companionship. 

'  She  never  sleeps! '  said  the  husband,  abstractedly,  as  the  wife  with- 
drew to  prepare  an  emollient ;  .and  then,  recalled  bv  the  restrained 
demeanor  of  the  American,  he  returned  to  his  narrative.  When  the 
anny  capitulated  on  the  sea-board,  he,  with  most  of  his  friends,  was  on 
the  way  home,  not  deeming  that  he  could  be  expected  to  resume  his 
sword  until  honorably  permitted  to  do  so  by  an  ^cchange  of  prisoners. 
On  the  route  they  encountered  a  heavy  force  of  their  countrymen,  and, 
despite  all  remonstrance,  they  were  pressed  into  the  service.  He  re- 
fused compliance  with  the  order,  and  was  placed  under  arrest,  threat- 
ened with  a  speedy  trial,  a  platoon,  and  ten  paces.  Joining  a  force 
then  going  on  a  reconnoissance  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp,  he  escaped 
observaticni.  Unexpectedly,  a  fire  opened  on  their  front.  The  two 
officers  met,  face  to  face.  Both  hesitated  an  instant ;  but  the  American 
seized  a  rifle  from  one  of  his  soldiers.  The  menace  caused  the  Mexican 
to  spring  backward  into  a  hollow  ;  but  as  he  immediately  afterward 
reappeared  on  the  crest  of  a  knoll,  a  ball  from  the  Captain's  rifle  struck 
him,  and  he  rolled  down  the  declivity  and  disappeared.  All  animosity 
was  of  course  at  an  end,  at  the  time  of  the  recital ;  but  generous  as 

was  the  nature  of  Captain  A ,  he  could  not  recur  to  the  afllur  but 

with  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  at  the  perfidy  of  the  enemy. 

My  friend  said  that  he  had  been  much  aflected  by  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative;  and  I  believe  him.  Every  imputation  of  dishonor  was 
eflaccd,  upon  the  production  of  unimpeachable  evidence  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  surrender  himself  to  the  American  general  in  command, 
when  his  equivocal  position  caused  the  fell  mishap.  A  concatenation 
of  evil  circumstances  had  ruined  all  his  plans  of  preserving  his  honor 
intact.     The  rest  is  known  to  the  reader. 

We  subsequently  learned  that  the  chivalrous  Captain  A had 

^varmed  toward  nis  late  foe,  and  had  even  watched  with  him  as  t 
brother  until  his  final  dissolution.  But  there  was  another  who  was 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  creation  ;  and  that  was  the  gentle  little  crea- 
ture, the  wife  of  the  youthful  soldier.  The  form  of  woman  is  indis- 
putably the  most  beautiful  of  earth's  objects,  that  without  which 
Nature  would  not  have  attained  perfection  in  the  highest  manifestation 
of  abstract  life  in  a  physical  dress ;  but  how  insignificant  and  feeble  is 
the  comparison  of  the  perishing  though  beautiftd  mould,  to  the  immor- 
tal spirit  by  which  it  b  animated  and  ennobled.  And  a  spirit  that 
would  ennoble  any  form  was  that  of  the  wife.  Beauty  commands  a 
willingly-paid  homage,  and  the  study  of  it  is  eminently  beneficial  to  the 
mind,  both  speculatively,  as  a  philosophical  exercise,  and  as  conducive 
to  moral  improvement ;  yet  the  beauty  which  oichained  the  attention 
of  the  late  hostile  visitor,  and  which  warmed  up  the  kind  souls  who 
expatiated  upon  it,  was  not  merely  physical,  but  a  spark  of  the  etherijEp^ 
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essence  that  makes  poor  humanity  seem  less  degraded  than  is  usually 
painted.  The  ceaseless,  unostentatious  care  of  the  wife  breathed  lore 
and  fidelity  unto  death.  Her  name  should  have  been  Fidelia.  A 
grave  old  Spaniard —  he  who  had  given  his  house  as  an .  asylum  to 
them  —  spoke  of  her  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  his  race.  As  the 
token  of  sorrow  trembled  on  Uie  impearled  eye-lash,  in  her  patient  re- 
signation, it  almost  seemed  that  an  angelic  messenger  had  alighted 
upon  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe,  to  bear  thence  the  disenthralled 
spirit  of  a  noble  cavalier. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  such  instances,  which  soften  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  world's  asperity ;  as  the  sweet  little  flower  that  blooms  uih 
blanched  amid  Alpine  snowy  desolation,  reminds  the  traveller  that  life 
has  still  its  charms,  its  better  parts. 


JLN     XPISO  DE. 

It  was  the  Sabbath.  There  were  numerous  indicia  that  such  it  was; 
for  the  laborer  had  ceased  from  toil ;  the  many  meiry  bells  sent  fintfa 
their  aerial  voices  from  each  campanello  to  the  devout ;  and  all,  in 
their  holiday  garb,  flocked  toward  the  sanctuary,  until  it  was  a  puzde 
to  guess  where  all  the  iU-disposed  persons  had  crept  out  of  sight 
While  the  sweet  bells  were  emitting  their  joysome  tintinnabulatioiis,  the 
music  of  an  instrumental  band  floated  through  the  air  and  called  atten- 
tion to  a  long  procession  of  females  in  vestal  array,  who  in  dignified 
pomp  approached.  Their  white  garments  were  emblematic  of  a  parity 
which,  alas !  did  not  dwell  withm  their  heaving  bosoms ;  else  my  in- 
formant, an  eagle-eyed  alguazUy  was  extremely  ignorant  of  his  duty ; 
and  each  one  bent  down  her  eyes  in  a  modesty  fix»m  which  they  were 
estranged  all  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  to  atone  for  the  short-comings 
of  a  twelve-month,  each  frail  sister  formed  a  part  of  the  public  exhiU- 
tion,  and  bore  in  her  hands  a  huge  waxen  candle.  The  flutes  and 
French  horns  outpoured  their  delicious  strains  at  the  head  of  the  holy 
column  of  march,  and  all  but  infidels  and  contumacious  invaders  from 
the  north,  stopped  short  in  highly  obsequious  genuflections ;  for,  por- 
trayed with  li^like  truth,  was  a  scene  representing  the  CrucifixiaD, 
tarried  on  a  platform  by  four  stout  fellows,  whose  appearance  woefully 
belied  them  if  they  did  not  ordinarily  follow  the  avocation  of  *  cracks- 
men '  on  the  highway. 

The  Host  was  passing !  down  on  your  marrow-bones,  while  ye  may, 
ye  sin-laden  multitude  I  cry  aloud  for  that  mercy  of  which  you  all 
stand  in  such  need. 

It  has  passed.  The  merry  salutation  is  given  by  acquaintances,  the 
rolls  of  tobacco  are  again  smoking  away,  until  the  churches  for  ai^hile 
drain  the  thoroughfares.  As  the  services  go  on,  the  church-goers,  by 
an  easy  transition-process,  lay  aside  all  solemn  reflections,  and  insensi- 
bly glide  int«  an  intense  longing  for  the  mass  and  the  market-fair  to 
terminate.  A  band  of  minstrels  pass  the  cathedral,  just  as  the  congre- 
gation has  been  released  from  piety  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  They 
are  well  known,  even  without  the  gay  flag  which  is  emblazoned  with 
the  name  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  *  Plazo  de  Toros.'     The  great- 
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«st  bull-fight  of  the  season  is  to  come  off;  and  a  ferocious  animal,  who 
has  already  gored  three  matadores  to  death — perhaps  that  is  only  a 
boast,  however,  to  enhance  the  interest  in  it  —  is  to  he  baited.  "With 
what  joyM  anticipations  do  all  the  multitudinous  throng  await  the 
opening  of  the  immense  modem  Coliseum,  where  many  thousands  can 
feast  their  eyes  —  if  only  once  a  year,  so  much  the  more  ecstatic  to  the 
irnpoverished  suburban  —  and  revel  and  riot  in  the  agonies  of  poor 
beasts ;  nav,  be  borne  away  into  absolute  bliss  at  the  sight  of  a  fighter 
disemboweled  by  the  infuriated  quadruped,  maddened  by  the  squibs 
and  other  fire-works  which  have  set  his  quivering  flesh  on  fire.  How 
the  circus  would  ring  with  the  loud  acclaim  !  how  delightfiil  it  would 
be  to  see  a  man  tossed  like  a  cur  from  the  horns  of  the  mountain-bull  I 

But  we  had  seen  such  pastime  before,  and  then  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  more  like  the  slaughter  of  calves  than  the  bold,  daring 
afiair  generally  represented;  and  preferred  to  retire  to  quarters  and 
spend  die  balance  of  the  day. 

'  Something  serious,  for  a  wonder,  is  going  on  down  there,  any  how,' 
said  my  companion  on  the  stone-roof  of  the  barrack.  Our  towering 
position  overlooked  several  private  gardens,  and  a  sort  of  public  build- 
ing, much  used  as  a  theatre,  and  having  a  spacious  inclosure  between 
the  house  and  the  ticket-office.  There  were  long  benches,  and  a  few 
stools  and  broken  chairs.  Eight  or  ten  persons  had  seated  themselves 
in  silent  meditation,  hardly  rufiling  their  serapes  as  they  pufied  their 
cigaritas,  and  looked  for  the  coming  of  others.  It  was  a  matter  worthy 
of  note,  that,  amid  all  the  gayety  of  the  day  in  the  *  City  of  the  An- 
gels,' a  select  few  should  withdraw  apart  for  more  serious  converse. 
The  presence  of  two  monks  indicated  the  character  of  the  gathering  ; 
and  tiie  subdued  cast  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  came  in  by  ones  and 
twos,  and  w]jiich  ripened  into  absolute  dejection  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them  before  they  dispersed,  though,  indeed,  the  burning  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes  of  others  manifested  triumph. 

The  hour  having  arrived,  the  ceremonies  commenced.  A  broad 
padre,  who  monopolized  the  larger  portion  of  one  of  the  benches,  made 
some  remark  which  ended  the  suspense,  and  instantly  flurried  prepara- 
tions engrossed  the  earnest  attention  of  the  forty  or  fifty  who  by  that 
time  had  assembled.  From  beneath  his  capacious  robes  of  black,  the 
corpulent  fiither  drew  a  bag ;  then  felt  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  took 
out  a  morocco-case,  like  that  for  spectacles.  Opening  it,  he  lifted  out 
two  sharp-pointed  steel  lancet-looking  things,  about  three  inches  long  ; 
felt  the  points  and  edges,  and  seemed  gratified  with  the  result  of  his 
investigations.  Then,  untieing  the  bag,  he  took  out  —  what  do  you 
suppose  ?  —  a  game-rooster,  clipped  and  trimmed  for  the  fight.  There 
was  going  to  be  a  cock-fight !  The  champion-bird,  upon  being  liberated 
-from  his  serge-prison,  gave  a  loud,  clear  crow,  a  challenge  which  was 
thrown  back  from  several  of  his  kind.  The  steel  gaffles  —  artificial 
flpurs,  curved  like  a  scjrthe  and  sharp  as  a  razor  —  were  tied  on  by  the 
clerical  sportsman,  and  the  noble  bird  was  allowed  to  plume  himself 
and  shake  up  his  short  ruffled  feathers. 

Another  game-fowl  having  been  pitted  against  that  of  the  monk,  the 
combat  began,  and  with  it  the  usual  excitement,  and  the  f^ttenngiof 
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the  costumes  of  the  motley  crowd,  more  picturesque  than  superb.  The 
two  other  reverend  cock-fanciers  contented  themselves  with  betting. 
Loud  oaths  spiced  the  stentorian  clamor  which  arose,  as  a  plume* 
plucked  cockerel  staggered  under  the  onset  of  the  monk's  lurd ;  but  as 
the  youngster  returned  more  cautiously  to  the  engagement,  and  took  off 
a  piece  of  his  adversary's  comb,  the  cock-brained  simpletons  on  either 
side  waxed  more  desperate  at  the  hazard  of  the  game.  The  well- 
trained  Chanticleer  struck  one  of  his  steel-heels  into  the  back  of  his 
juvenile  antagonist,  and  exultingly  toyed  with  him  as  he  reeled  toward 
the  edge  of  the  ring  chalked  on  the  ground  ;  and  then,  as  if  to  magna- 
nimou^y  ^aie  him  a  death  of  infamy  at  the  hands  of  his  inflamed 
master,  he  encouraged  a  return  in  mock-pursuit.  The  stock  of  the 
young  one  rose  to  par  value  at  the  change  in  aflairs,  and  bets  ran  higk 
Turning  short,  the  monk's  fowl  gave  a  loud,  chuckling  crow  of  deriskm 
at  the  rashness  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  infatuated  youth  ;  and  yooog 
Mexico,  who,  cock-sure  of  a  conquest,  had  imprudently  staked  their 
loose  change  on  the  prowess  of  the  cockerel,  now  saw  ^eir  champion 
fall  dead,  with  his  neck  half-severed,  and  the  big  fellow  strut  about,  the 
cock  of  the*walk. 

The  affliction  of  the  owner  of  the  vanquishedmanifested  itself  in  a 
doleful  cock  of  the  eyes,  and  speechless  gestures  ;  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  would  tear  the  angry  wings  of  the  victor  from  his  sides,  were  it  not 
that  he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  applauding  mob,  now  in  a  fiezy 
tumult  of  their  national  mania.  My  comrade  took  out  a  segar,  and 
nicely  dropped  it  on  the  head  of  the  big  monk,  firom  which  it  bounded 
to  the  ground;  whence  it  was  quickly  fobbed  by  a  low  fellow,  who 
doubtless  thought  one  of  his  neighb(»:s  had  accidentally  let  it  fall.  The 
aiTronted  monk,  supposing  that  his  next  neighbor  had  clumsily  struck 
him,  dealt  a  severe  blow  vrith  his  fist.  The  other,  not  daring  to  retum 
the  compliment  of  the  churchman,  passed  it  along  with  interest,  untO, 
without  provocation,  half  the  company  were  assaulted.  Knives  were 
drawn,  and  nothing  but  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  fight  of 
feathered  bipeds  could  bring  them  to  reason. 

The  afiair  again  went  on  swimmingly.  A  half-blood  rooster,  although 
fresh,  began  to  falter  imder  the  attack  of  the  previous  victor,  when,  lo ! 
a  fine  large  segar,  a  genuine  purOy  plunged  into  the  ring,  and  af^er  it 
plunged  half-a-dozen  outstretched  hands.  The  poor  starvelings,  who 
seldom  so  much  as  smelt  the  perfume  of  a  good  weed,  tumbled  one 
over  another,  amid  the  howls  and  execrations  of  those  who  had 
depleted  their  pockets  on  the  chance  of  success.  The  game  was  intei^ 
rupted,  and  the  mortality  of  the  exultant  bird  of  the  monk  anticipated 
by  his  being  mashed  flat  to  the  earth. 

Unwilling  that  the  peacefiil  holy-day  should  be  violated  without 
speedy  retribution  following  the  act  of  desecration,  my  friend  and  my- 
self contributed  pieces  of  loose  mortar  and  chips  of  brick  and  stone, 
which  struck  the  heads  of  the  crowd  below.  Wrangling  disputes  '^'eie 
terminated,  coin  waged  was  unclauned  for  the  moment,  for  all  were  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  to  discover  the  unseen  assailants.  A  temporary  lull 
allowed  them  an  opportunity  of  re-conunencing  their  pastimes,  and  they 
had  forgottten  their  bruises  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed.     With  the 
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aid  and  assistance  of  others  who  had  joined  us  on  the  roof,  we  sent 
down  such  a  shower  of  missiles  upon  the  ungodly  throng  helow,  that 
the  lepresentatives  of  the  Church  nulitant  vied  with  the  secular  arm  in 
going  pell-mell,  in  the  wildest  ccmfiision,  out  of  the  yard. 

The  many  hells  sounded  again.     The  hour  of  evening-prayer  had 
arrived,  and  all  sin  was  laid  aside  for  several  seconds.       w.  H.  Bkowni. 


D      E 


Tee  grace  of  childhood  clings  to  thoo 

In  thy  maturing  youth ; 
Thy  woman-looks  are  eloquent 

With  purity  and  truth ; 
And  in  thy  gentle  mien  there  is 

The  stead&stness  of  Bute. 


There  have  been  locks  as  richly  broWn, 

And  eyes  as  sofUy  bright, 
And  cheeks  that  blushed  a  rosier  hue, 
*    And  brows  as  marble-white  j 
But  never  one  whose  beauty  stirred 

The  heart  to  more  delight 


Expression  such  as  thine  it  was, 

As  beautiM  and  mDd, 
That,  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 

Upon  the  painter  smiled ; 
Beside  his  canvas  dreaming  of 

Madokka  and  her  child. 


Thy  mind  is  like  a  placid  lake, 

Wide  open  to  the  sky, 
That  mirrors  in  its  waters  all 

The  changing  world  on  high ; 
The  sun,  the  stars,  the  wandering  bird, 

That  slowly  saileth  by. 


Wo  are  not  wholly  left  of  heaven, 
While  such  remain  on  earth, 

Who  from  no  living  copies  take 
The  image  of  their  worth ; 

But  are  created  perfect  by 
The  hand  which  gave  Uiem  birth. 
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'  7on  man  walketb  in  a  vain  shadow  and  diaqnlateth  himseU  in  Tain  ;  be  be»p«th  op  riebM, 
nf  cannot  tell  wlio  aball  gather  them.' 

Thou  hast  no  ties,  0  Earth  \  to  bind  the  sonl, 
Save  those  which  man  doth  for  himself  create, 

Nor  canst  thou  keep  it  from  that  shining  goal 
Toward  which  it  springs,  and  mocks  its  earthly  ikte. 

The  voices  of  thy  glad  and  beauteous  things 

Are  ever  eloquent  of  their  decay, 
And  that  which  from  thy  bosom  fsdrest  springs 

Gives  token  that 't  wUl  soonest  pass  away. 

Yet  spring's  sweet  resurrection  comes  in  vain, 
And  autumn  strews  in  vain  her  yellow  leaves; 

And  all  unheeded  the  sad  winds  complain, 
For  Nature,  and  not  man,  it  is  that  grieves. 

« 

She  with  the  same  eternal  lesson  still 
Brings  the  warm  sun,  and  wakes  the  budding  woods, 

And  opens  the  fair  flowers,  whose  odors  fill 
The  sweet  air  of  her  voiceless  solitudes. 


And  when  the  summer  with  its  fervid  heats 
Hath  passed,  fit  emblem  of  man's  golden  noon, 

She  strews  with  faded  leaves  her  cool  retreats, 
In  token  that  he  too  will  &de  as  sooni 

Yet  it  is  all  in  vain  that  we  are  set 
These  truthful  lessons  of  our  sure  decay ; 

For  that  which  grows  most  common  we  forget, 
And  put  &r  oflf  from  us  the  evil  day. 

Amid  the  din  of  noisy  marts  we  bind 
The  spirit  in  a  bondage  most  accursed, 

And  dog  with  earthly  gain  the  boundless  mind, 
Which  with  the  food  of  angels  should  be  nursed. 

And  this  is  human  life,  and  this  the  trust 
With  which  man  holds  his  birth-right  to  the  sky ; 

To  play  a  few  brief  hours  with  shining  dust, 
Live  like  a  fool,  and  in  his  folly — die  I 
Utica,  (y.  r.,)  March,  18S6. 
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OLD  PAUL. 


BT     HSNKT    T.    KILE8. 


Old  Paul  is  dead  —  and  who  cares?  No  body ;  for  old  Paul  was  a 
sloven,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard ;  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  a  laughing- 
stock to  his  neighbors,  and  a  nuisance  in  society ;  and  when  he  died, 
the  world  said,  '  Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish :  like  a  beast  he  has 
lived,  like  a  beast  he  has  died,  and  let  his  memory  perish.'  Still,  old 
Paul  micde  a  most  respectable  appearance,  as  he  passed  through  the 
village  on  his  way  to  the  grave-yard  —  the  most  respectable  he  had 
made  in  it  in  twenty  years  ;  for,  instead  of  that  old  broken-down  rack- 
of-bones  he  was  wont  to  drive  in  a  harness  tied  together  with  tow- 
strings,  old  Paul  was  drawn  by  a  stately  white  horse,  in  rich  trappings ; 
and  instead  of  that  crazy  old  wagon,  with  rickety  wheels  and  splin- 
tered shafts,  old  Paul's  carriage  (though,  for  some  reason,  but  few  like 
to  ride  in  it)  was  certainly  every  way  respectable.  Nor  did  I  now  see 
that  poor  old  man,  in  his  slovenly,  old-fashioned,  white  surtout,  and 
jambed-up  hat,  with  sore,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  burning  face,  and  long, 
grizzly,  filthy  beard ;  for  old  Paul  had  a  driver,  and  rode  himself  inside. 
And  instead  of  the  crowd  of  rascally  boys  who  were  wont  to  follow 
him  —  deeming  it  rare  sport  to  see  humanity  sunk  below  the  brute  — 
old  Paul  was  followed  by  a  long  and  most  respectable  funeral-train ; 
(for  he  had  many  relatives,  though  no  friends ;)  and  they  were  all  most 
respectably  dressed  in  mourning,  though  in  all  the  sable  concourse  that 
stood  around  the  open  grave,  I  saw  not  one  quivering  lip,  or  one  falling 
tear,  as  the  first  earth-clods  fell  heavily  upon  the  coffin  s  Hd. 

Old  Paul's  wife  lefl  him  near  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  world  ex- 
cused her  for  it ;  for  how,  said  the  world,  could  any  woman  ever  live 
with  such  a  brute  ?  But  old  Aunt  Prudence  shook  her  head  at  this  off' 
hand  verdict  of  the  world,  as  much  as  to  say,  it  was  not  always  thus. 
Once  he  was  rich,  young,  dashing  Paul ;  and  Polly  Jones,  proud  and 
handsome  as  she  was,  met  him  more  than  half-way,  if  we  could  believe 
gossip  fifty  years  ago ;  for  he  was  rich,  and  she  was  poor.  And,  *  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,'  said  Aunt  Prudence,  knocking  the  ashes  from 
her  pipe,  and  lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone,  as  if  afraid  of  ' 
being  over-heard  by  some  tenant  of  the  grave-yaxd :  *  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  they  du  say,'  (forgetting  the  tongues  once  busy  with  such  gossip, 
all  except  her  own,  had  long  been  silent  in  the  grave,)  *  they  du  say 
that  Paul  married  for  beauty,  and  Polly  for  money ;  and  you  know  — 
OS  old  Billy,  down  at  the  poor-house,  says  —  life's  wagon  will  go  hard 
when  there 's  no  love  to  grease  the  wheels.'  Yes,  gold  had  dazzled  and 
blinded  the  one,  and  beauty  had  dazzled  and  blinded  the  other.  But 
the  honey-moon  soon  waned,  and  they  woke  up  to  the  reality  :  the  one, 
that  the  gold  which  inspired  her  day-dreams  might,  after  all,  be  but 
the  whiting  of  a  sepulchre  —  the  mere  surface-gilding  of  a  coarse  aiit 
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brutal  nature ;  the  other,  that  the  beauty  which  had  so  bewitched  his 
fancy,  like  frost-work  glittering  in  moon-light,  might  be  brilliant,  and 
at  the  same  time  freezing  cold ;  that  it  might  be  but  the  polish  on  cold, 
dead  marble  —  the  brilliant  covering  of  a  proud,  unwomanly,  nnsym- 
pathizing  heart.  , 

*  How  shockingly  they  have  abused  them  pens ! '  exclaimed  old 
Paul's  wife,  the  day  after  he  was  buried,  on  returning  to  the  house  that 
had  been  her  home  for  more  than  thirty  years,  where  her  childien  had 
all  been  bom  and  some  of  them  had  died.  Old  Paul  was  indeed  a 
brute,  and  he  was  well-matched  with  one  who,  imder  such  circmn- 
stances,  could  think  of  such  paltry  trash. 

But  ibiee  short  weeks  had  pa^ed,  and  I  heard  that  old  Paul's  wife 
was  sick  —  next  day,  worse  —  and  the  third  day,  dead.  And  she  had 
to  pass  over  the  same  road,  drawn  by  the  same  richly-cafwrifianed 
horse,  in  the  same  much-dreaded  carriage,  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  by  dd 
Paul's  side. 

One  day,  I  chanced  to  take  a  walk  down  by  old  Paulas  house.  The 
spring  was  in  its  glory.  The  forests  covering  the  hills  were  clad  in 
their  richest  verdure.  The  apple-trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance,  while  the  bees,  feeding  upon  their  blossoms, 
filled  it  with  a  dreamy  murmur.  The  com  was  just  peeping  frocn  the 
ground,  and  the  rye-fields  were  beginning  to  wave  in  the  passing  bceena. 
The  meadows  were  vocal  with 

'  Thb  bobolink^s  clear,  tbrilline  strain 
Of  liquid  sweet' 

The  ground-birds  were  singing  upon  the  fences,  and  the  robins  in  the 
trees  that  over-hung  the  road.  As  I  approached  the  house,  I  noticed 
horses  tied  by  the  posts,  and  groups  of  men  standing  about  the  doon, 
and  heaps  of  old  furniture  scattered  hero  and  there,  which  lenuB^d 
me  that  it  was  '  auction-day.'  It  was  a  large,  old-faahioned  hoose, 
with  two  ancient  elms  standing  before  it,  spreading  their  gigantic 
branches  far  and  wide.  In  their  thick,  damp  shade  the  moss  had  been 
accumulating,  year  after  year,  until  the  whole  front  had  grown  quite 
green.  There  was  a  general  air  of  dilapidation  and  neglect.  On  aJl 
sides,  hanging  boards,  broken,  rag-stufied  windows,  rickety  fences*  and 
fallen  gates  proclaimed  the  habitation  of  the  drunkard.  On  lookii^ 
about  the  premises,  I  found  every  thing  in  conformity  with  the  view 
from  the  road.  Fields  half-cultivated,  fmit-trees  unpruned,  fences  that 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  habits  of  their  master,  and  had  &ll^i  down, 
or  were  staggering  to  their  fall ;  gates  hanging  by  one  hinge,  or  leaning 
against  their  posts,  as  if  in  drunken  meditation  ;  ploughs  with  l»oken 
handles,  and  carts  with  broken  wheels,  exposed  to  the  weather ;  manure, 
instead  of  making  the  crops  look  '  lush  and  lusty,'  sufiered  to  accumu- 
late about  the  bams  as  a  filthy  nuisance  ;  the  bams  themselves  venti- 
lated by  the  loss  of  here  and  there  a  board ;  in  the  shed,  did  Paul^ 
rickety  wagon,  and  hamess  tethered  with  strings,  and  reins  pieced  out 
with  bits  of  rope ;  and,  tied  to  a  post,  his  poor  old  hone,  apparently 
looking  moumftdly  forward  to  his  ftiture  prospects  in  the  hands  of  the 
jockey  who  had  just'bought  him  for  fire  dollars,  on  speculatioij^e 
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*  Going  —  going  at  ten  cents ! '  I  heard,  in  a  hoane,  husky  voice,  as 
I  entered  the  house ;  *  all  this  lot  of  pens,  once  the  pride  of  Aunt  Polly's 
heart —  hran-new  only  twenty  years  ago  !  Gentlemm,  will  you  allow 
property  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  way  ?  Groing  at  ten  cents !  Gentle- 
men, are  3^u  all  done?  Qoing — going — and  —  gone  to  Patrick  Mc- 
Murphy  hi  ten  cents  ! '  Ten  cents,  then,  waa  the  public  valuaticHi  of 
what  had  occupied  the  thoughts  of  old  Paul's  wife  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  memories  of  fifty  years.  The  auctioneer  next  came  to  old 
Paul's  wardrobe :  *  Here,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  his  red  face  lit  up  by  a 
sero-comic  look, '  here  we  have  something  nice '  —  holding  up  the  old 
white  surtout  I  had  seen  so  many  times  —  'just  the  thing  for  one  out 
late  at  night ;  warranted  water-proof.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ? '  said  Uncle  Billy,  his  face  radiant  with 
nun  and  good-humor. 

*  How  do  I  know  I '  retorted  the  quick-witted  auctioneer  :  '  why, 
has  n't  it  held  barrels  of  Deacon  Smooth-£su;e's  rum  ?  and  do  n't  you  re- 
member how  the  water  in  that  firoze  and  burst  your  bottle  one  night, 
while  you  was  8topi»ng  to  warm  your  feet  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
aver  on  Babbit-HiU  9 ' 

At  length  the  house  was  all  cleared  except  one  room.  This  room 
old  Paul  had  kept  locked  for  twenty-five  years,  never  Buffering  any  one 
to  enter  it  but  himself.  During  that  time,  strange  mystery  had 
gathered  about  it  A  jury  of  neighboring  gossips  had  more  than  once 
had  the  case  under  consideration,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  aided  by 
large  imbibings  of  green-tea,  had  brought  in  a  unanimous  verdict  of  ' 
'  strange  and  very  mysterious.'  As  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  it, 
every  one  felt  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  whatever  her  busy  fancy  might 
suggest.  Some  said  it  was  haunted ;  and  one  cadaverous  old  maid, 
who  had  dried  up  in  single  blessedness  until  there  was  but  little  left 
save  insatiable  inquisitiveness  and  malicious  ^nvy,  more  than  once  cast 
oat  dark  hints  about  a  peddler  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

The  children  had  caught  the  infection,  and,  if  possible,  avoided  pass- 
ing old  Paul's  in  the  dark  ;  or,  if  at  any  time  benighted,  fear  would  add 
wings  to  their  feet,  and  eyes  to  their  imaginations ;  so  that  a  ghost- 
story  was  almost  sure  to  be  the  result,  especially  if  old  Paul's  white 
horse  chanced  to  be  feeding  under  the  windows.  This  room  also 
seemed  to  possess  a  strange  power  over  old  Paul  himself.  He  seldom 
visited  it,  and  always  left  it  greatly  excited,  and  commonly  in  tears, 
and  after  such  a  visit  he  had  been  known  to  be  sober  for  several  weeks. 
This  mystery,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  now  about  to  be  cleared  up. 
A  group  of  eager  gossips  had  already  gathered  about  the  door.  Ex- 
pectation was  on  tip-toe.  The  door  had  to  be  forced  ;  for  old  Paul  had 
disposed  of  the  key,  and  Miss  Vinegar-face  was  of  the  opinion  that  he 
would  gladly  have  carried  the  room  itself  with  him  to  his  grave.  One 
of  the  shutters,  which  old  Paul  had  always  kept  closed,  was  opened  to 
let  in  the  light  of  day,  and  with  it  all  that  mystery  vanished.  Instead 
of  a  haunt  for  the  revels  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  or  murder-spots  that 
*  would  not  out,'  we  found  nothing  but  a  large  square  room,  fiimished 
with  an  air  of  gentility  and  taste  which  even  l3ie  dust  of  so  many 
years  could  not  entirely  conceal,  and  in  strange  contrast  with  t)ie  rest 
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of  the  house,  where  confusion  reigned  in  slovenly  and  drunken  glory.  I 
said  the  mystery  had  vanished,  and  with  it  all  that  coarse  hilaiity. 
Even  the  rollicking  auctioneer  was  silent  —  his  harsh  features  covered 
with  a  shade  of  thoughtful  sadness.  Those  heartless  gossips,  too,  stood 
mute,  though  sadly  chagrined  to  find  all  their  twenty-years'  mysteiT 
thus  *  vanishing  into  thin  air.'  More  than  one  lip  quivered,  and  more 
than  one  hard  hand  hrushed  away  the  ohtmsive  tear,  as  that  dusty  old 
room  called  up  some  touching  memory  from  its  ohlivious  slumher. 
There  was  one  old  woman  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  hustle  of  the  day, 
had  seemed  husy  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  more  than  once  her  heart 
had  seemed  full,  as  some  little  article  was  sold.  I  had  noticed  this, 
and  inquired  who  she  was.  They  told  me  her  hushand  was  once  a 
drunkard,  hut  had  suddenly  reformed  and  hecome  a  respectahle  man  ; 
that  they  had  been  miserably  poor,  with  a  large  family ;  but  after  his 
reformation,  became  quite  comfortable-livers ;  and  all  agreed  that  she 
was  as  good  a  woman  as  lived  this  side  of  heaven. 

As  she  entered  this  room,  her  feelings  quite  overcame  her.  The 
tears  coursed  each  other  down  the  deep  furrows  in  her  cheeks. 

'  Yes,'  at  length  she  said,  *  this  is  Nelly's  room,  just  as  she  lef^  it. 
What  a  sweet  creature  that  was  1  She  was  an  angel  to  me  in  my 
poverty  and  sufferings !  Hardly  ever  did  a  day  pass  without  her  bring- 
ing over  some  nice  little  thing  for  poor  "VHllie,  who  was  sick  eo  long ; 
but  he 's  well  now»  thank  God  !  and  they  *re  both  in  heaven  together. 
An(f  then  she  had  such  a  kind  way  of  giving  any  thing,  ftat  it  woqU 
make  a  brown  crust  taste  good.  It  was  different  times  in  this  boose 
when  she  was  in  it,  from  what  it  has  been  since.  I  always  hoped  she 
would  be  the  saving  of  poor  Paul,  £)r  she  could  do  any  thing  with 
him  ;  but  she  saved  my  poor  husband,  for  he  never  drinked  a  drop  after 
.she  talked  to  him  —  so  like  an  angel  as  she  was — just  before  she  died. 
He  could  n't  mention  her,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  without  crying. 
She  was  n't  quite  eighteen  when  she  went  away.  I  always  told  them 
she  did  n't  belong  to  this  world,  but  was  only  here  on  a  visit.  What  a 
time  that  was,  the  day  she  was  buried  !  Why,  every  body,  all  about, 
seemed  to  feel  just  as  if  it  was  one  of  their  own  fanuly.  I  did  n't  see 
but  our  children  felt  just  as  bad  as  they  did  when  our  Katie  died.  Poor, 
sick  Willie  cried  till  it  seemed  as  if  his  heart  would  break ;  though  she 
sent  word  to  him,  the  day  before  she  left  us  —  for,  suffering  as  she  was. 
she  seemed  to  think  of  every  body  but  herself — that  he  must  be 
patient,  and  not  mind  if  he  <Ud  suffer  a  good  deal,  and  he  would  see 
her  again  before  long.  0  dear !  it 's  enough  to  make  one  want  to  die, 
just  to  see  tHe  dear  child  again.  But  never  mind,  children,  I  shall  be 
along  soon.' 

As  she  uttered  the  last  sentence,  she  looked  steadily  upward,  and 
spoke  in  a  confidential  tone,  as  if  she  saw  those  loved  ones  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  spirit-world,  waiting  impatiently  for  her  to  join  them. 
During  this  simple  talk  of  the  loving  old  woman,  if  there  was  a  dry 
eye  in  all  that,  a  moment  before,  careless  and  jovial  crowd,  mine  wwe 
so  blinded  that  I  could  not  see  it ;  and  I  felt  convinced,  more  than  I 
should  have  been  by  volumes  of  high-sounding  eulogies  and  grave-stone 
panegyrics,  that,  from  that  dusty  old  room,  nearly  thir^ryearB  ago,  an 
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angel  liad  taken  her  homeward  flight,  and  that  she  had  since  been 
occasionally  pennitted  to  flit,  like  a  memory  of  the  past,  across  old 
Paul's  degraded  soul,  if  perchance  she  might  yet  win  him  from  the 
error  of  his  ways. 

But  how,  thought  I,  could  such  an  one  grow  up  under  such  circum- 
stances I  How  ?  why,  the  same  way  the  most  beautiful  flower  grows 
under  the  cold  drippings  of  the  glacier,  or 

*i8  bom  to  blasb  unseen. 


And  waste  its  sweetness  on  tbe  desert  air.' 

The  Divine  Goodness  is  so  prodigal — not  prodigal,  but  profiise — in 
the  bestowal  of  His  gifls,  that,  as  there  is  no  place  in  nature  without 
its  beauty,  so  there  is  none  so  morally  waste  and  desolate  that  it  does 
not  produce  some  flower  of  paradise.  There  is  no  thick-mantling  pool 
of  depravity  so  stagnant  that  its  waters  are  not  sometimes  stirred  by 
the  fluttering  of  an  angeFs  wings. 


JUDGE      NOT      HARSHLY. 

Judge  not  harshly :  kmdly  speak 
Of  thy  brother,  frail  and  weak ; 
Por  the  loving,  gentle  tone 
Often  hath  the  erring  won; 
While  the  stem  and  angry  word 
But  the  depths  of  passion  stirred. 

Judge  not  harshly :  dost  thou  know 
All  5iy  fellow-mortals'  woe, 
And  the  heart-corroding  care 
Every  human  breast  doth  bear? 
No  t    Each  soul  hath  secret  gne^ 
None  but  Heaven  can  give  relief. 

Judge  not  harshly;  for  the  sigh 
Borne  to  Him  who  sits  on  high, 
And  the  penitential  tear, 
Dropped  when  none  but  God  is  near, 
Are  in  heaven  a  richer  gem, 
Than  earth's  costliest  diadem. 


Judge  not  harshly;  for,  in  love, 
Jesus  judges  from  above ; 
And  as  thou  His  grace  would  see, 
Have  HiH  kindly  smile  on  thee. 
Of  thy  brother,  frail  and  weak, 
Judge  not  harshly  —  kindly  speak. 
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Spirits  of  the  departed  great  I  inspire 

And  guide  the  w&ywam  fancies  of  my  song ; 
Pill  my  rapt  soul  with  pure  celestial  fire ; 

Breathe  on  my  lips^  and  bid  my  heart  bo  strong ; 

Grant  me  those  powers  that  to  my  theme  belong : 
The  thrill  of  joy,  the  agony  of  fear, 

Love  of  the  right,  and  hatred  of  the  wrong, 
J/^  ambition,  and  a  yision  dear. 
And  glowing  hope,  and  love,  and  wit,  and  generous  chocr  I 

For,  from  my  boyhood,  have  I  loved  to  woo 
To  Memory's  longing  arms,  the  noble  dead ; 

Thus  to  my  soul  the  past  familiar  grew ; 
For,  through  their  dearer  vision  have  I  read 
Hifiioric  lore,  as  some  vast  mirror  spread 

Before  the  gaze  of  ages,  wherein  all 
May  see  their  counterparts,  and  learn  to  tread 

The  thorny  paths  of  life,  nor  fear  to  fell, 
Where  oUiers  turned  aside,  betrayed  by  error's  c.ii!. 

For  life  is  now  as  it  hath  ever  been : 
Bright  hopes,  high  aspirations,  pointing  still 

To  broader  triumphs  than  the  past  hath  seen, 
And  dearer  visions  of  the  Eternal  Will  I 
But,  ah  I  how  few  that  climb  the  weary  hill, 

Leadmg  to  feme,  e'er  reach  the  destined  height  7 
How  few  tl^e  promise  of  their  youth  ftdfll ! 

How  many,  famting  in  the  unequal  flight. 
Just  rise  to  see  the  top,  and  perish  with  the  sight ! 

All  hearts  are  houses  that  the  gods  have  built ; 

And  some  are  grand  old  mansions,  in  whose  haHs 
Are  white-winged  angels,  quaintly  carved  and  gilt, 

And  hung  with  antique  pictures,  on  whose  waUsi 

With  moUowed  glory  the  slant  sunshine  falls;    . 
Where  phantom  thoughts,  that  glide  with  noisdess  fe«t, 

Like  dainty  shadows,  flit  where  pleasure  calls; 
Or  memory  wakes  a  strain  so  wondrous  sweet, 
Entranced  around  her  lute  the  joyous  fandes  meet 

Some  hearts  there  be  like  castles  hoar  and  old, 

Where  chOdish  pleasures  gathered  long  agone. 
Knightly  Ambition  in  his  strongest  hold, 

And  warden  Honor,  watching  stem  and  lone^ 

Holding  the  lives  of  all  within  his  own ; 
And  gloomy  dungeons,  where  the  dust  of  time, 

And  cobwebs  of  deceit  o'ergrow  the  walls, 
Yet  bare,  and  rough,  and  damp,  and  dark  with  grime, 
And  mould  of  pride,  and  vermin  crawling  in  thpic  slime. t 
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Be  mine  a  temple,  and  my  sonl  the  shrine, 

Whereon  I  offer  up  my  brightest  years, 
My  life's  best  hopes  and  love.    Ye  powers  divine ! 

Accept  and  bless  the  offering,  and  the  tears 

Of  him  who  trembling  gives,  with  many  fears ; 
And  wheresoe'er  my  foot-steps  chance  to  roam, 

Where  Mackinaw  her  craggy  firont  uproars. 
By  blue  St  Glair,  or  dark  St.  Mary's  foam, 
Bid  every  hearth  a  welcome  grant,  and  every  heart  a  home. 

Land  of  broad  lakes,  and  many  a  dear  blue  stream, 

In  which  the  very  heavens  seed!  proud  to  glass, 
So  bright,  so  dear,  so  tender  is  their  gleam. 

When  glance  the  stars  adown  some  wild-wood  pass; 

Like  lovers  stooping  o'er  a  forest  lass, 
Or  stately  sires  that  bend  with  blessings  mild. 

The  trees  lean  toward  them,  and  their  shadows  cast 
Free  and  afar,  fentastic,  weird,  and  wild, 
Seem  kisses  of  the  gods  bestowed  on  Nature's  loveliest  child. 

How  often  on  their  bosoin  have  I  played, 

Eocked  by  the  surges,  as  a  child  might  sleep 
Withm  its  mother's  arms,  all  undismayed, 

FeeUng  her  heart,  as  I  have  felt  the  deep 

Heaving  beneath  me,  as  it  fain  would  keep. 
And  yet  betrayed  some  secret  source  of  bliss, 

As  round  the  prow  the  sportive  wavdets  sweep, 
Or  greet  the  swimmer  with  a  joyous  kiss. 
Fairest  of  seas,  Lake  Michigan,  I  hail  thee  first  in  this! 

Nor  less  I  love  thy  forests,  thou  dear  land, 

Whose  giant  trunks,  in  savage  majesty. 
Challenge  the  world  for  equals,  and  command, 

By  their  own  freedom,  man  to  be  as  free  1 

Stretching  in  one  bread  belt  from  sea  to  sea, 
Like  some  vast  scroll  whereon  the  fates  have  set, 

With  nature's  grandest  seal,  their  blest  decree. 
While  these,  their  emblems,  in  the  land  are  met, 
Strength,  grandeur,  honor,  growth,  and  joy  are  given  thee  yet. 

*  The  groves  were  God*s  first  temples,^  and  the  hills 

His  earliest  altars,  whereon  hath  been  cast 
Their  holiest  libations,  the  pure  rills, 
Flowing  eternally  while  time  shall  last, 
Till  ear3i  regain  the  glory  of  her  past; 
And  singing,  as  they  flow,  a  hymn  of  praise; 

Then:  yearly  offerings  the  tribute  vast 
Of  forest  fruits ;  that  man  might  learn  to  raise 
His  voice  with  theirs,  and  consecrate  his  days. 

Who  hath  not  felt,  until  his  heart  grow  still. 

In  these  dim  aisles  of  utter  loneliness, 
The  hush  of  awe,  the  sinking  sense  of  iU, 

The  rising  good  within  his  soul  confess 

That  here  at  least  there  is  a  power  to  bless  ? 
And  virtue  is  not  all  an  idle  tale, 

Nor  vain  all  earthly  hop©  of  happiness ; 
For  wrong  and  sorrow  may  not  here  prevail, 
Where  hope  upsprings  in  flowers,  and  freedom  scents  the  gale  I  jlp 
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ChifM,  18 — . 

My  Dear  Ned  :  A  two-days*  sojourn  at  Macao  was  amply  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  most  eager  sight-seer  in  our  Teasel,  and 
none  of  us  were  sorry,  I  think,  when  a  'jack  at  the  fore '  announced 
the  commodore's  desire  for  a  pilot.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
individual  who  responded  to  the  summons.  A  more  self-pMsessed  speci- 
men of  the  genus  homo  my  eyes  never  rested  upon.  In  fact  he  had  eo 
much  the  air  of  a  *  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed/  that  I  hegan  at  once 
to  dehate  within  myself  the  probability  of  my  uncle  (whose  name  is 
Sam)  having  sold  or  made  a  present  of  tike  steamer  to  his  '  big  brother ' 
of  China,  '  who  is,*  said  I  to  myself,  *  now  standing  beside  me,  calmly 
and  composedly  taking  a  view  of  his  property.'  The  more  I  revolv^ 
this  idea  in  my  mind,  the  more  plausible,  £x>m  the  man's  manner,  it 
appeared,  until  at  length  I  became  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  I  was  actually  within  the  *  illumination  of  the  presence,* 
that  I  fell  prostrate  on  the  deck,  with  the  intention  of  imitating  Van 
Braam  and  his  Dutchmen  in  the  performance  of  the  ko-tow ;  but  as  I 
raised  my  head,  preparatory  to  thumping  it  nine  times  against  the 
planks,  a  glance  at  the  habiliments  of  the  celestial  reassured  me,  for 
although  I  entertain  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  emperor's  being  '  an 
imperfect  man,'  "^^  as  he  styles  himself,  yet  I  could  not  think  so  hard  of 
him  as  to  suppose  he  could  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  delicacy  and 
decency  as  to  wdly  forth  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  *  outer-gate  *  in 
blue  cotton  shirt  and  drawers,  t  which,  with  the  addition  of  an  umbrel- 
la-shaped hat,  made  up  the  entire  costume  of  the  stranger  beside  me. 
I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  trice,  and  feeling,  like  the  French  beggar- whom 
John  Bull  kicked  from  the  door,  *  varv  moosh  in-jare  in  my  cha-rac-ter, 
and  con-sid-er-a-bly  con-fuse  in  my  mmd,*  I  muttered  a  few  words  about 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  one's  feet  *  in  this  cursed  land-swell,'  etc.,  etc., 
but  I  found,  to  my  mortification,  that  the  fellow  either  did  not  or  would 
not  understand  me,  and  seemed  to  regard  my  performance  as  a  very 
proper  mark  of  respect  firom  a  '  second-chop  Englishman,'  %  to  one  who 
enjoyed  the  felicity  of  having  been  bom  in  the  '  Middle  Kingdom.'  h 
To  do  him  justice,  however,  a  better  pilot  I  never  met  with.    He 

*  The  soTerolgn.  in  styling  Mmsolf,  uses  occasionally  sudi  «  term  of  affected  humility  as  '  the 
imperfect  man.^— Datib. 

t  Thx  ordinary  dress  of  men  among  the  laborine  classes  oonsists  in  summer  of  only  a  pair  of 
looee  cotton  trowsers,  tied  round  the  middle,  and  a  shirt  or  smock,  egnally  loose,  langlog 
over  it 

X  Babbov,  trho  probably  lost  an  undo  at  Bnnker-Hlll  or  Yorldown,  says,  in  his  ^Trirekin 
China :'  *  The  Americans  are  called  at  Canton  Meeond-ehop  J^nglukmen,  and  even  this  dMincttoii 
I  understand  they  hare  nearlr  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  the  Ohineee.* 

S  La,  denomination  natlonale  qoe  lea  Ohinoia,  oox-memes  donnent  a  lenr  empire  est  Tchooag- 
Kone,  Boyaame  du  milieu.— PAwnncE,  /^  i 
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was  as  cool  and  collected  on  the  deck  of  our  twenty-seren  hundred  ton 
steamer,  as  if  he  were  piloting  a  mere  fishing-smack.  In  crossing  the 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  Canton  river,  our  keel  scraped  the  bottom  once 
or  twice  rather  roughly,  whereupon  I  exclaimed, '  Shoal  vater,  pilot ! ' 
*  Water  plenty ;  legs  too  muchee,'  replied  he  coolly.  This  was  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  Chinese  character.  The  river  belonging  to 
China,  no  defect  could  possibly  be  found  in  it,  but  is  there  any  resisting 
the  mandates  of  *  Ten-Wang,  *  or  should  perfection  be  looked  for  in  the 
hull  of  a  barbarian  'smoke-^pf  Of  course  her  legs  were  too 
'  muchee.'  What  right  had  she  to  draw  so  much  water?  *  How  fast 
can  makee  walkee  ? '  said  he,  pointing  to  the  wheels.  *  Thirteen  miles 
an  hour.'  '  China  vessel  twenty-seven  ! '  cried  he  instanter ;  he  had 
evidently  never  heard  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  *  English- 
man,' he  continued, '  tellee  my,  too  muchee  boat  all  same  this  boat  in 
he  country  ?  My  thinkee  that  one  lie  pigeon,  can  see,  can  savee.'  Let 
me  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  my  dear  Ned,  to  these  last 
-words,  can  see,  can  savee;  t  for  there  is  a  deal  of  meaning  and  much 
more  philosophy  in  them  ^an  would  appear  at  first  sight.  The  Chinese 
are  eminent^  a  matter-of-&ct  people,  always  preferring  the  evidence  of 
their  own  senses  to  the  testimony,  whether  written  or  oral,  of  any  per- 
son or  number  of  persons  whatsoever.  Should,  for  example,  an  Ameri- 
can or  English  merchant,  in  his  anxiety  to  dispose  of  his  wares  to  a 
Tnai-mai'giny  or  store-keeper  of  Canton,  display  the  eloquence  of  a 
Webster  or  a  Burke,  in  a  panegyric  upon  them  oi  a  day's  duration,  he 
would  be  listened  to,  even  unto  the  end  thereof,  with  all  the  seeming 
attention  possible,  but  would  invariably  be  met  with  the  response,  '  Can 
see,  can  savee,'  that  is,  let  me  see  your  goods,  and  I  can  judge  of  them 
for  myself ;  or,  if  this  were  not  practicable,  John  Chinaman,  as  the 
sailors  call  him,  would  insist  upon  security  against  fraud.  This  prin- 
ciple, it  would  seem,  is  extended  even  to  matters  appertaining  to  the 
land  of  spirits ;  for  some  short  time  since,  after  a  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion  had  concluded  a  lengthy  discourse,  in  which  he 
promised  his  hearers  all  sorts  of  joys  in  the  next  world,  if  they  would 
but  embrace  Christianity  in  this,  an  old  Chinaman,  who  had  been 
listening  most  attentively  to  every  word  that  escaped  from  the  preacher's 
lips,  stepped  forth  from  the  congregation  and  said  gravely :  *  You  can 
secure  all  that  thing  you  have  promise,  my  makee  one  piecee  Christ- 
ian too.' 

To  return  to  our  subject :  our  pilot  having  once  opened  the  *  flood- 
gates of  speech,'  seemed  not  at  iQl  inclined  to  close  them  in  a  hurry. 
He  related  to  me  many  occurrences  of  his  life,  and  closed  the  narrative 
with  an  account  of  an  English  brig,  which  a  ifew  days  before,  while  he 
was  piloting  her  from  Hong-Kong  to  Whampoa,  had  lost  several  of  her 
spars  and  sails,  owing  to  the  fool-hardiness  of  the  master.  His  own 
words  were  :  *  My  say,  *  Captain,  mae  better  take  in  top-gallant  sail.' 
He  speakee  :  *What  for  take  in  top-gallant  sail  ? '  *  Tae-foong  t  directly.' 
So  he  take  in  top-gallant  sail.     One  time  more  my  say  :  *  Captain,  more 

*  Tbn-Wang,  ting  of  hell. 

t  Savee.  borrowed  ftvirfPortnsuoee.  C^  ^r^r^Ar:, 

i  Tae-FooDg,  strong  wind.  g itized  by  vj O OQ IC 
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better  take  in  top-sail.'  'What  for  take  in  top-sail?*  'Tae-fboog 
directly.'  He  speakee  sharp  now :  *  Pilot  one  fool !  Set  top-sail ;  set 
top-gallant'sail ;  set  royal.*  Tae-foong  tru-ly  now.  'Way  go  top-sail ; 
'way  go  to{]^allant-6ail ;  'way  go  every  thing  I  My  no  fool ;  captain 
he  one  damphool  I ' 

Wishing  to  go  slow  as  we  approached  the  anchorage  off  Whampot, 
he  desired  the  first  lieutenant  *  to  make  the  engine  sick,'  and  when  we 
had  reached  our  berth,  he  cried,  '  Now  kill  he  dead,'  which  reasonable 
request  being  complied  with,  the  starboard  anchor  was  let  go,  and  cor 
trusty  Palinurus  took  his  departure. 

Among  the  incidents  connected  with  our  stay  at  Whampoa,  not  the 
least  important  was  the  imprisonment,  l^  the  Chinese,  of  Samuel 
Taskar,  a  native  American  from  the  Emerud  Isle.  The  appeal  which 
he  made  to  our  patriotism  and  valor  on  this  eventful  occasion,  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  in  which,  piling  up  the  agony  to  its  highest 
pitch,  he  earnestly  beseeches  us  not  to  sufier  him  to  be  dragged  from 
his  '  culars,'  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  soul-6tirring  passages  of  Tacitus 
and  Mendoza.  Here  follows  a  true  copy,  the  orthography,  syntax,  and 
punctuation  of  it  being  the  exclusive  property  of  thjEtt  Samuel  Taskai, 
whose  ship's  niunber  *  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-two : 

*  breave  amaricans  on  Bord  of  the  U.  S.  Steem  Frigit I 

Samuel  Taskar  have  Bin  so  onfortinate  as  to  git  in  Prisin  on  bamboo 
town,  t  and  have  Bin  here  conffined  ever  sence  Munday  last  I  am  mck 
and  have  don  nothing  to  Be  confind  here  if  there  is  one  spark  of  foal- 
ing to  Words  a  true  Amarican  dont  let  me  be  draged  from  my  culais 
was  Bom  onder  the  Star  Spangle  Banor  and  ma  it  for  .ever  stand 
Nothing  more  but  my  true  hart  remains  with  you  all 

'  Samuel  Taskab  0  Seaman  Ships  No  35S.' 

Immediately  upon  reading  Samuel's  dispatch,  the  commodore  took 
the  requisite  measures  to  procure  his  release,  not  being  at  all  willing 
that  the  *  Banor '  which  flies  at  our  peak  should  be  deprived  of  one  of 
its  most  glorious  defenders.  Upon  his  arrival  on  board,  which  was  just 
at  night-fall,  he  was  met  at  the  gangway  by  a  deputation  of  admiring 
forecastle-men,  who,  hurrying  him  forward,  began  eagerly  questioning 
him  as  to  his  adventures  among  *  them  long-tail  buggers.'  La  reply,  he 
stated,  among  other  curious  facts,  that  he  had  been  carried  in  a  glass- 
cage  to  a  magnificent  palace,  constructed  entirely  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  that  he  had  actually  had  an  interview  with  the 
great  emperor  himself,  '  who  was  seated  at  the  time  upon  a  mat  made 
of  tanned  human  hides,  and  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  garments  woven 
entirely  from  the  feathers  of  the  peacock's  tail.'  He  described  him  as 
*  a  man  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  tall,  having  a  queue  on  him  as  thick 
as  the  main-yard,  and  as  long  as  the  main-top-bowline,  which  was 
coiled  away  like  the  stream-cable.'  He  had  also  seen  many  mandarins 
and  coolies,  numbering  in  all,  *  he  should  think,'  about  twenty  thousand, 

*  Each  man  on  board  a  man-of-war  lias  a  niunber  opposite  to  bis  name  on  the  paiB»*s  bodu, 
which  la  called  his  ship's  nnmber.        ^ 
t  A  small  Tillage  near  Whampoa,  bnut  on  piles  In  the  rlrer.  ^^^  i 
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sticking  their  heads  in  the  sand  to  avert  the  fury  of  a  violent  typhoon, 
which  had  actually  carried  into  the  air,  '  as  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes/ 
a  dozan  or  more  troopers,  with  their  horses  and  accoutrements  ;  '  these 
last,'  he  considerately  added,  '  were  not  very  weighty,  to  be  sure,  con- 
sisting principally  of  chop-sticks.'  A  debate  now  ensuing  upon  typhoons 
in  general,  various  opinions  were  hazarded,  but  one  Lawrence  carried 
ofi*  the  palm  of  scientific  attainments  by  ably  demonstrating  that  tbcy 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  noxious  influence  of  the  aurora-borcalis, 
'  which  in  these  latitudes,'  he  observed, '  was  in  frightful  proxivity  to 
our  sjpear,^  After  conversing  an  hour  or  more  on  this  subject,  he 
digressed  somewhat  by  ^ting  to  the  assembled  company  the  interesting 
feet  that  his  fether  and  mo&er  were  both  Wirginians,  but  *  as  to  who 
their  posterity  was,  he  did  n't  know,  and  did  n't  care  a  damn !  I  aint 
none  of  your  oratorios,'  he  went  on  to  say,  *  like  John  Randolph  and 
Partrick  Henry ;  but  I  'm  a  man  of  honor,  I  am,  and  that's  more  than 
either  of  them  war.  Whar  was  John  Randolph's  honor,  I  want  to 
know,  when  he  led  poor  Pocahontas  to  the  throne  of  George  IV. 

and  says  he,  *  Here 's  a  mistress  for  you,*  says  he.     And  as  for  Par ' 

Whatever  awful  disclosure  he  was  about  to  make  about  the  great 
Henry  was  fortimately  cut  short,  however,  by  the  presence  of  the 
master-at-arms,  who  threatened  to  confine  the  speaker  in  the  '  brig '  * 
if  he  made  any  more  noise,  whereupon  the  *  Wirginian '  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  his  hammock,  his  unsteady  gait  in  so  doing  giving 
abundant  proof  of  his  having  partaken  of  something  *  stronger  than 
exercise.' 

This  fellow,  by  the  way,  is  a  perfect  original.  Although  *  as  ardent 
as  a  Southern  sun  could  make  him,'  he  has  a  most  sovereign  contempt 
for  all  descriptions  of  *  book-laming,'  frequently  boasting  that  he  *  ne'er 
could  pen  a  line.'  I  sailed  with  him  some  years  ago  in  a  frigate,  where 
he  held  the  responsible  situation  of  cabin  pantry-boy  ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  being  seated  one  day  on  the  half-deck,  f  when  a  Lisbonese  gentle- 
man, politely  taking  ofl*  his  hat  to  the  pantry-boy,  asked  him  some 
question  in  Portuguese.  Lawrence  eyed  him  contemptuously  for  the 
space  of  some  five  minutes,  and  then  burst  forth  with,  *  Just  you  look-er 
here ;  I  do  n't  admire  your  airs  and  graces,  and  I  do  n't  understand 
your  foreign  lingos  ;  I  speak  the  plain  English  myself,  and  very  little 
of  that.'  X 

No  man  more  highly  respected  his  commanding  officer  than  Law- 
rence. In  fact  he  was  once  heard  to  say  that  your  presidents  were 
some,  and  kings  and  queens  not  a  few,  but  in  course  it  stood  to  reason 
that  they  couldn't  be  half  so  respectable  or  grand  as  the  captain  of  a 
tip-top  man-of-war ; '  and  yet  he  would  '  say  his  say '  even  in  tho 
'  grand '  conunander's  presence.  I  was  dining  one  day  in  the  cabin, 
when  the  captain,  observing  that  the  glass  of  one  of  his  guests,  Lady 

D ,  was  empty,  said  quietly  to  Lawrence  :  'Why  do  you  not  wait 

on  Lady  D ?    Pass  her  the  champagne.'     The  fellow  placed  his 

arms  a-kimbo,  and,  giving  the  captain  a  most  reproachful  look,  replied « 


•  Ths  place  -where  prisoners  are  coDflned  aboard  ship  Is  technically  termed  <  tho  brig.* 
t  The  apace  on  the  main-deck  indiided  bttween  the  oiMn  and  main-mait 
X  At  Southampton,  England,  tn  1849. 
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with  all  the  majesty  of  offinded  dignity : '  I  'm  a  helping  on  her  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.'  A  perfect  storm  of  laughter  ensued,  in  which,  as 
may  be  well  imagined,  her  ladyship  joined  as  heartily  as  any  of  ns. 

But  the  '  big  drum '  *  has  sounded  the  hour  of  mid-night,  and  I  am 
weary  and  sleepy,  and  so  doubtless  are  you.  Rest  th^x  quietly  at 
Whampoa  to-night,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  accompany  me  in  a  '  fast 
boat '  to  Canton.  Fav-kiv. 


COUSIN  HELEN 


Gk>NB  I  —  From  out  the  pleasant  dwelling 

Which  her  gladsome  girlhood  knew, 
Where  the  lUac-blooma  and  rose-leaves 

Fell  the  open  window  through ; 
Where  I  saw,  and  learned  to  love  her 

With  affection  fond  and  true ; 
In  her  womanhood's  bright  dawn, 

Cousin  Helen  's  gone ! 


Gone  —  but  not,  as  in  her  childhood, 

Out  amid  the  hills  at  play, 
Weaving  wreaths  of  applo-bloasoms, 

Echoing  the  wild-bird's  lay ; 
Chasing  butterflies  and  sun-beams 

All  the  pleasant  summer  day, 
With  a  foot-step  like  a  lawn. 

Cousin  Helen  's  gone  I 


Gone  —  but  not  to  yonder  church-yard, 

Where  the  bending  willows  weep, 
And  cold  piles  of  sculptured  marble 

Their  unloving  vigils  keep ; 
Not  in  Death's  dim,  silent  chamber, 

Have  her  blue  eyes  closed  in  sleep ; 
Not  with  cold  lips,  white  and  wan, 

Couffln  Helen  's  gone ! 


Gone  to  yonder  bustling  dty, 

Where  life's  eddying  currents  meet ; 
To  a  proud  and  stalely  mansion, 

On  a  fashionable  street. 
In  the  modem  style  of  grandeur. 

Decked  and  garnished  all  complete: 
With  her  bridal  bonnet  on, 

Cousin  Helen  's  gone  I 


*  Ixr  an  Chineae  towos  the  watches  are  aoonded  by  a  huge  bell  or  dmrn. 
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BT     WX2.Z.XA1C     K.     BA»T. 


The  lamps  have  not  jet  been  lighted, 

Bnt  over  the  quiet  town, 
As  the  first  light  snow  of  winter, 

The  dusk  is  falling  down. 

The  lamps  have  not  yet  been  lighted, 
And  we  sit  alone  in  the  gloom, 

Alone  in  the  silence  together, 
In  the  old  familiar  room. 

I  sit  on  the  lowly  footstool 
That  you  used  to  plaoe  for  me ; 

Tour  hand  on  my  head  rests  kindly, 
And  my  head  rests  on  your  knee. 

Tell  me  some  simple  story, 

Some  old  and  familiar  tale. 
That  my  heart  for  a  time  grow  lighter, 

And  my  cheek  may  be  less  pale : 

Not  such  as  the  ancient  harpers 

Sung  in  their  stormy  rhyme, 
Great  deeds  of  blood  and  of  battle, 

That  ring  through  the  mists  of  time : 

Not  of  the  mighty  heroes, 
Who  stalk,  all  gaunt  and  grim, 

In  the  halls  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Shouting  a  battle-hymn. 

I  heard  the  dang  of  their  armor, 
And  saw  its  shadowy  gleams, 

When  I  roamed  in  the  star-lit  midnight, 
Far  down  hi  the  Land  of  Dreams  I 

But  to-night  I  am  worn,  and  my  eye-lids 
Are  throbbing  with  unshed  tears ; 

So  I  long  for  the  tales  you  told  me 
In  the  twilights  of  other  years : 

Some  pleasant  and  simple  story, 
Of  the  many  you  told  to  me, 

When  we  used  to  sit  in  the  twilight, 
With  my  head  upon  your  knee : 

Of  the  fairies  that  danced  by  moon-light, 
Or  the  forester,  bold  RoBm  HoOD  j 

Or  how  the  little  birds  buried 
The  dead  babes  in  the  wood : 
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Or  the  history,  g^nd  and  ancient, 

From  the  Scriptural  page  unfold, 
Of  the  wandering  Red-Sea  pilgrims, 

"WTio  slept  in  their  tents  of  old : 

Or  of  Ruth,  who  gleaned  with  the  gleaners, 

In  the  distant  harvest-land, 
Till  her  love  and  faith  went  downward 

On  tiie  ages,  hand  in  hand. 

And  the  sadness  shall  leave  my  spirit. 

The  sadness  that  reason  scorns, 
As  the  mists  float  up  from  the  hill-sides, 

In  the  still  September  moms : 

And  the  years  roll  sofUy  backward, 
And  my  heart  from  their  weight  be  free, 

While  we  sit  in  the  gloom  together. 
And  my  head  rests  on  your  knee. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

irROU      THE      DOCKET      OF     A      LATE      SHERIFF. 
BT   PBXDVStOK    L.  TVLTS. 

DISCOUNT     AND     PREMIUM.! 

It  does  me  good  when  I  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance.  To  look  at 
his  cheerful,  good-natured  face,  even  in  imagination,  wakes  many  a 
thought  that  otherwise  would  have  slept  unhidden  *  the  sleep  of  deaih.' 
But  in  the  reality,  how  many  are  the  recollections !  I  speak  not  of 
old  friends,  chained  to  you  in  the  endearments  of  auction  and  memory, 
hy  rivets  of  jeweled  gold,  hut  of  those  of  whom  you  have  had  a  pass- 
ing knowledge,  a  rememhrance  now  and  then,  as  their  shadows  pass 
from  your  sight,  you  lose  the  recollection  of  them  until  accident  or  fancy 
hrings  them  to  your  view  again. 

Samuel  Melhs,  familiarly  hy  his  friends  called  Sammy  Mollis,  was, 
in  a  professional  sense,  an  *  old  acquaintance  '  of  mine,  if  having  had, 
time  and  again,  niunerous  attachme?tts  for  him  would  justify  that  re- 
mark. Now  Sammy,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  compulsory  pro- 
cess I  had  against  him  for  years,  and  tiie  frequency  of  suits,  was  never 
known  to  have  pleaded  payment  of  a  deht.  It  was  a  common  oheerva- 
tion  of  his,  when  I  had  him  *  on  the  hip  : '  *  It 's  no  use.  Sheriff;  this 
here  creditor  won't  get  any  thing  ;  I  have  n*t  got  any  thing  for  him. 
You  can 't  get  milk  out  of  a  stone,  nor  hlood  out  of  a  turnip.  Why 
do  n't  they  let  me  alone  ?     It  will  be  like  all  the  rest ;  1 11  get  off  scot 
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free,  mark  my  words.  They  're  tried  every  way :  I  Ve  beendiu.m.^ 
corery,  bills  in  Chancery,  and  orders  in  proceedings  supplementary >^ 
execution,  and  it  *s  no  use  in  disturbing  me.   They  won't  get  any  thing.' 

And  BO  it  was.     Not  one  of  his  creditors  ever  got  a  cent. 

An  *  old  acquaintance,'  thought  I,  as,  in  loolong  over  my  budget,  I 
came  in  view  of  an  execution  against  Sammy  Mellis  which  I  had  re> 
ceived  the  day  before.  I  wish  I  could  forget  you  —  for  four  hundred 
dollars.  I  have  tried  again  and  again  ;  but  the  thing  is  impossible  as 
long  as  these  little  remembrancers  are  in  fashion,  in  the  shape  o^  fieri 
facias.  I  cannot  forget  you.  And  while  in  my  thoughts,  still  looking 
at  the  process,  I  threw  it  on  my  desk  and  exclauned,  'It  is  as  you  say, 
Mellis ;  there  *s  no  sense  in  troubling  you.  They  won't  get  any  thing. 
I  *11  not  call  upon  you.'  And  I  laid  the  execution  by,  to  be  called  out 
only  when  occasion  required,  deeming  that  occasion  ripe  when  it  be- 
came returnable,  to  wit,  sixty  days  after  its  receipt. 

My  old  assistant,  Thison,  he  of  the  eagle  visage,  was  sitting  by  my 
desk  during  these  thoughts  of  mine,  and  on  hearing  my  exclamation, 
and  seeing  my  movement  to  put  away  the  process,  staid  my  hand,  and 
looking  me  in  the  eye  with  a  sharpness  and  sagacity  that  implied  that 
he  was  in  first-rate  working  condition,  asked  me  :  *  "Who  wcm't  get  any 
thing  ?  who  won't  you  call  on  ? ' 

'  The  plaintifis  in  this  execution  against  Sammy  Mellis,'  replied  I, 
handing  the  paper  to  him. 

'  Let  me  try  him,  Mr.  Sheriff;  I  can't  but  fail ;  you  give  me  the  exe- 
cution, an'  I  guess,  but  I  don't  know,  dat  I  '11  fetch  him.  Something 's 
come  across  my  brains.  I  dreamed  last  night  of  money-bags.'  .^d 
the  old  man  looked  at  me  with  hesitancy  pictured  on  his  face,  suspect- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  I  would  interrupt  him  when  he  spoke  of  his  dream. 

*  Yes,  Sir,  rale  money-bags ;  rale  goold  eagles  in  *em,  too  ;  goold  bars, 
and  pigs  of  goold  ;  and  something's  coming  out  of  that  dream.  Let 
me  try,  and  if  he  *s  got  any  thing  1 11  squeeze  him,  and  I  *11  get  it  out 
of  him  if  any  body  can.  I  'm  a  old  man,  it 's  true  ;  but  dere  's  good 
stuff  in  me  pt,  now  I  tell  you.' 

And  so  there  was  good  stuff  in  him,  and  I  determined,  as  he  was  so 
urgent  in  the  matter,  to  let  him  try,  feeling  that  there  might  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  his  collecting  the  amount,  particularly  as  he  was  so  firm  a 
believer  in  dreams,  and  I  knew  he  would  work  more  shsewdly  that  his 

*  night  thoughts '  might  be  made  a  reality, 

*  You'll  be  here  when  I  come  back,  won't  you,  Mr.  Sheriff?'  in- 
quired he. 

*  That  depends  on  how  long  you  expect  to  be  absent.' 

*  Well,  ^L:.  Shwriff,'  continued  he,  *  I  do  n't  suspect  to  be  over-long ; 
bat  I  guess  it  won't  take  me  more  'n  an  hour  or  so  ;  mebbe  I  '11  be  gone 
two  hours.  You  see  I  got  a  good  deal  of  head-work  to  chop  out,  and  if 
i  on'y'git  all  right  at  startin',  I  '11  come  out  at  de  end  with  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  and  den  lo^  out  for  a  breeze.  I  dn't  a  bit  afeard,  but  all  depends 
'pon  a  good  hyst  at  de  first  pull.'  At  which  it  appeared  to  me,  that  in 
taking  his  usual  pinch  of  snuff  he  had  contrived  to  fill  his  nose  with  a 
spocHUul.      *  Yes,  Sir,  de  first  pull ; '  and  he  resumed  the  pushing  up  the 
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aiLu  iiis  proboecis  until  he  had  wasted  all  in  the  piece  of  pi^ter  Im 
^ually  carried  it  in. 

It  was,  as  the  old  man  had  declared,  that  every  thing  depended  upon 
a  good  hoist  at  the  starting. 

Thereupon  I  bade  him  be  of  good  heart,  and  to  work  cunningly,  and 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  over-anxiouB. 

*  Never  fear  me.  Sir.  I  *m  all  right  now.  I  won't  brag.  You'll 
see  me  inside  of  two  hours,  and  if  there 's  any  vartue  in  dreams ' 

*  Stop  there,  Tise  ;  stop  there,  that 's  enough ;  no  more.  Nowbec^r 
and  he  was  gone  ere  the  words  came  &om  my  lips. 

My  thoughts  during  the  old  man's  absence  were  upon  his  errand,  and 
the  question,  *  Would  he  be  successful  ? '  was  constantly  submitted  to 
my  mind. 

I  had  failed-  with  Mollis  many  a  time,  and  the  thing  was  rated  as 
one  of  the  impossibilities  to  collect  a  dollar  &om  him  on  any  process, 
and  here,  thought  I,  have  I  permitted  Thison  to  run  all^  this  foolish 
expectation  of  his  of  being  able  to  extract  *  blood  from  a  turnip.^  But 
I  could  not  check  him ;  his  will  was  like  hardened  steel,  it  could  not 
be  bent.  And  in  the  matter  of  the  service  so  eagerly  desired  by  him, 
I  felt  that  success  with  him  was  barely  possible,  provided  he  '  got  a  good 
hyst  at  starting.'  But  how  to  get  it,  and  &om  whom,  that  was  the 
sticker.  I  waited  patiently,  nevertheless,  very  patiently,  &r  hisretcon. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  lurking  devil  in  the  old  man's  eye,  and  as  I  kept 
on  wondering  how  the  afiair  would  turn  out,  the  thought  of  sucoes 
with  him  got  to  be  brighter  and  brighter  as  my  mind  revolved  the  mat- 
ter. However,  I  finally  lost  the  subject  entirely  in  the  very  preaang 
demands  for  relief  firom  other  quarters,  by  parties  whose  all,  whose  veiy 
existence  itself,  it  seemed  depended  upon  an  immediate  interview  with 
me. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  the  Sheriff's  office  is  the  locale 
to  which  every  one  flies  for  a  relief  from  the  woes  and  troubles  of  the 
world.  The  Sheriff  gives  relief  to  the  creditor  when  he  has  arrested 
his  debtor,  and  to  the  debtor  arrested  he  gives  relief  by  taking  bail,  and 
to  the  unwilling  bail  proposed,  (if  irresponsible,)  certain  relief  from  the 
charge  by  the  debtor  of  a  want  of  friendship,  by  refusing  to  take  him 
as  the  bful.  To  the  creditor,  the  plaintiff  in  an  execution,  he  gives  re> 
lief  by  collecting  the  amount  directed  to  be  levied  as  speedily  as  th« 
law  will  allow,  to  wit,  the  sale  of  the  defendant's  chattels  '  in  six  day? 
from  the  time  of  advertising  the  same.'  To  the  defendant  in  an  exe- 
cution he  gives  relief  by  granting  to  him  the  full  term  of  duiatkn 
thereof  To  the  wife  sueing  for  a  divorce,  he  gives  relief  by  a  speedy 
service  of  the  summons,  etc.,  on  the  delinquent  husband,  and  to  the  Ims- 
band  sueing  the  wife,  he  gives  the  same  by  as  speedy  a  service.  Tbr 
injured  in  anv  respect,  those  whose  frmcied  and  real  wioi^  are  unenduia- 
ble,  all,  all  fly  to  the  sheriff  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  the  tr- 
restor  as  well  as  the  arrested,  those  from  whom  property  is  detained, 
those  whose  characters  have  been  maligned  or  defamed,  those  whow 
persons  have  been  assaulted  and  battered,  those  whose  characters  hav* 
been  libelled  in  a  newspaper,  (woe  to  the  un&rtunate  printer,)  in  £Mt, 
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the  whole  body  politic  and  impolitic,  all,  all  rash  for  relief  to  the  She- 
riff firom  the  dtousand  wrongs  and  ills  tliat  flesh  is  heir  to. 

I  disposed  very  quickly  the  business  of  the  parties  waiting  upon  me, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  not  informed  me  of  his  wants.  He 
stood  turning  his  hat,  (considerably  the  Worse  for  wear,)  which  was  in 
his  hand,  over  and  over,  inside  and  out,  and  back  again,  and  looking  at 
me  80  anxiously,  that  it  seemed  his  very  soul  was  the  prompter.  I  gave 
him  an  encouraging  look,  and,  addressing  him,  I  said :  '  Do  you  want  to 
see  me,  my  friend  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  fon  you  bleeze.' 

*  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  * 

'  You  see  I  haf  lose  mein  peeg,  und  I  will  gits  him  once  more  agin.' 

*  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  your  pig,  my  firiend  ?  Have  you  any 
papers,  any  writ  ? '  inquired  I,  scmiewhat  peevishly  ;  for  I  imagined  thu 
was  one  of  the  very  many  cases  which  I  was  constantly  annoyed  with 
by  persons  with  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance,  seeking  my  advice  in  law 
matters.  '  Go  to  your  attorney,  your  lawyer,'  continued  I,  *  he  will  give 
you  advice  ;  this  is  not  the  place.' 

'  Ja-yes ;  but  I  will  haf  mein  peeg,  und  here  bees  de  babers.' 

'Ah  I  you  have  the  papers.  Let  me  see  them.'  And  he  handed  me 
two  sets  of  papers,  one  set  marked  '  original,'  and  the  other  '  copy.' 
'  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Bierhaus.'  And  I  examined  the  writ  to  see  if  it  was 
regular,  and  finding  it  to  be  in  proper  condition,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
^nrhere  the  pig  was  that  he  wished  me  to  replevin  for  him. 

'  Ja !  Ja  !    Ich  weisz  davon.' 

'  I  suppose  you  do  know,  Mr.  Bierhaus ;  but  I  want  to  know,  too, 
^where  your  pig  b.' 

'  He  bin  sechs  oder  sieben  stunde  von  hier.' 

'  Six  or  seven  miles  &oxa  here  ! '  replied  I  in  astonishment  at  the  dis- 
tance.    'And  who  has  got  your  pig  9 ' 

*An  Irisher.' 

*An  Irishman  ! '  echoed  I.  *And  pray  tell  me  how  he  became  poe- 
seBsed  of  it  ?  Did  he  steal  your  property  ?  '  for  I  was  anxious  to  know 
that  fact,  because  I  wished  to  avoid  his  business,  and  advise  him  to 
commence  criminal  proceedings  against  the  man  for  a  felony. 

'  No ;  I  dinks  he  not  shteal  him  fon  me.' 

'  He  coaxed  the  animal  away,  then,  by  better  feeding,  perhaps ! ' 

'  No ;  I  dinks  mein  peeg,  he  cose  away  by  himsellef,  yoost  a^h  an 
oader  peeg  cose,  und  de  Irisher,  I  dinks,  he  sees  him,  und  he  kits  him, 
I  dinks,  imd  he  boots  him  in  de  peeg-ben,  und  das  ish  alles  wos  I  knows, 
and  here  ish  de  mark  wos  de  peeg  got  on  hees  ear.' 

*  J.  B.  on  his  ear,'  said  I.  *  Vary  good,  Sir :  Johannes  Bierhaus  —  J.  B. 
And  you  want  me  to  go  at  once  1 ' 

«  Nun  ist  de  zeitJ 

*  Yes,  now  is  the  time,  I  know ;  but  oblige  me,  if  you  please,  to  wait 
£t  few  minutes.  I  want  my  assistant  to  go  with  me ;  he  is  better 
posted  up  in  this  busmess  than  I  am.  He  11  be  here  pretty  soon.  Wait 
a.  little  while.' 

*  Yes ;  Ich  bin  nicht  in  hurry.' 

How  thankful  was  I  that  he  was  not  in  a  hurry !    Every  one  having 
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dealings  with  me  says,  '  Now  is  the  time  ; '  and  yet  they  are  not  in  a 
hurry.  They  will  wait  any  time  for  my  conyenience,  hut  they  -will  be 
constantly  pricking  me  up  to  attend  to  their  businesB  to  the  neglect  of 
every  one  else. 

Thison's  two  hours  were  pretty  nearly  closed  up ;  they  lacked  about 
fifteen  minutes  ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  the  old  man's  cpeTatimi^ 
whatever  they  were,  with  Mellis  had  failed.  Time  crept  on  and  on, 
slowly,  and  surely,  and  steadily,  but  Thison  came  not.  Time  was  clos- 
ing, the  two  hours  lacked  but  five  minutes,  and  I  exclaimed  aloud,  '  Be- 
hind time,  Tise.'  The  door  swung  open,  and  in  rushed  the  old  man. 
*  Ha  I  ha !  ha  I  Glorious  old  fellow  1  Up  to  time,  eh  ? '  said  I,  ad- 
dressing him. 

'  Tore  time.  Sir,'  ejaculated  he,  '  'fore  time ;  though  I  was  hard 
pressed,'  continued  he,  in  an  excited  manner ;  *  three  minutes  'foie 
time,  three  minutes !  he !  he !  he  I  I  'm  so  out  of  breath,  I  'm  a-gmn' 
to  rest  myself  afore  I  say  another  word.  "Why,  see,  Sir ;  I  'm  full  of 
mud,  spattered  all  over  Uke  a  Jarsey-man,  and  I  'm  a-most  tired  out* 

And  I  permitted  him  to  be  quiet  until  he  announced  that  be  was 
ready  to  give  me  the  full  particulars  of  his  errand  in  investigating  the 
doubtful  demand  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Mollis,  Exchange-Broker,  of  No.— 
Wall-street. 

Meanwhile  my  German  friend,  Bieriiaus,  was  very  uneasy.  He 
looked  very  inquiringly  at  me,  and  then  at  This«n,  and  he  seemed  voj 
anxious  to  have  his  business  attended  to  on  the  instant ;  and  when,  as 
I  supposed,  his  thoughts  were  brim-fuU  of  expectation  regarding  the  re- 
covery of  his  '  peeg,'  he  led  ofiT  by  his  questioning  me,  '  If  de  olt  man 
war  nicht  de  yentlemans  das  cose  mit  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he  is  the  man,'  repUed  I.' 

*  Den  he  cose  yoost  now  ? '  inquired  he,  appealingly. 

*  Presently,'  I  answered. 

*  Ich  bin  in  hurry.  Nun  ist  die  zeit,  und  alles  will  be  verloren.  I 
loss  mein  peeg  und  alles  ist  wech  gegangen.' 

I  begged  hun  to  be  silent,  stating  that  by  his  own  admiseioDS  bis 
peeg  was  confined  in  a  pen  by  the  Irishman  who  withheld  his  propoty, 
and  I  presumed  that  the  animal  would,  from  that  fact,  be  safe  enougii 
for  his  purposes,  although  a  delay  of  an  hour  or  so  would  intervene  be- 
fore I  could  attend  to  his  writ,  and  that  mv  business  must  be  attended 
to  in  the  order  of  receipt,  and  I  requested  him  to  be  seated  until  I  ooald 
give  to  his  process  that  care  and  attention  that  would  yield  relief  to  htf 
anxious  mind  in  the  sure  recovery  of  his  swine. 

This  was  some  sort  of  a  settler  for  Bierhaus ;  for  thereup<m  he  set- 
tled quietly  in  a  chair,  determined,  doubtless,  to  wait  my  oouTenienee, 
while  for  Thison  also  it  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing ;  for  the  old  man, 
now  safely  recovered  from  the  heat  and  hurry  of  his  operations  with 
Mellis,  was  desirous  of  communicating  to  me  the  result  of  his  •nrmnd, 
exclaimed,  in  his  usual  odd  way,  *  Bless  me,  Mr.  Sheriff!  eh !  eh !  yoQ 
settled  cUU  feller.  Dere  's  nothing  like  it.  You  see  dat  you  ony  got  to 
be  right  strut  up  and  down  wid  dese  people,  and  put  it  right  to  'em,  wad 
down  d^  goes.  On'y  one  way.  Sir ;  yes,  Sir,  on'y  one  way.  Bless  me  1 
oneway.    And  now  Twut  Mellis.'  ^  , 
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•  Yes,  Tise ;  how  al)oat  Mellis  ? '  inquiied  I,  with  some  expectation 
that  the  old  man's  financiering  operation  had  failed,  '  how  about  Mol- 
lis?' 

*  Dat  's  'bout  Mellis,'  answered  he,  proudly,  laying  before  me  on  my 
desk  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  at  the  same  time  running  his  hand  through 
his  hair  on  his  frontal,  so  as  to  adjust  his  top-knot  in  proper  trim,  '  yes, 
Sir,  dat 's  'bout  Mellis.  Count  'em.  Sir ;  dey  can't  git  ahead  of  Thison, 
young  or  old  ;  dey  must  git  up  airly  in  the  momin'  to  git  ahead  of  me. 
Count  'em.  Sir.  Four  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  good  bankable  money. 
Sir.'  And  the  old  man  gazed  at  me  with  an  intensity  of  thought,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Have  I  not  accomplished  wonders  ?  ' 

This  feat  was  indeed  without  parallel,  I  thought,  and  wondered  how 
it  was  done  ;  and  I  looked  with  admiration  upon  my  old  assistant,  be- 
cause he  had  succeeded  in  a  matter  that  had  defied  the  cunning  of  all 
such  as  me  of  the  present  generation,  and,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  past  age, 
in  making  a  successful  point  with  so  notorious  a  sharp  one  as  Samuel 
Mellis,  exchange  broker,  etc. 

<  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Sherifi*,'  continued  Thison,  '  I  'm  agoin'  to  tell 
you  all  'bout  it,  and  how  it  was  done,  on'y  you  must  n't  interrupt  me, 
kase  you  know  I  do  n't  like  to  be  interrupt.  Now,  I  was  full  of  fire 
this  momin'.  I  felt  fust-rate,  and  I  knowed  when  you  give  me  the  exe- 
cution, kase  of  the  dream  I  had,  that  I  was  good  for  somethin',  and  I 
went  down  to  Wall-street ;  and,  thinks  I,  what  will  I  do  ?  I  thought 
of  all  kinds  of  plans,  but  nary  one  would  do,  and  I  was  agoin'  to  give 
it  up  ;  but  I  thought  that  would  n't  do,  and  I  said  to  myself :  *  Pluck 
up  !  pluck  up  !  Ain't  you  got  any  ingenooty.'  And  then  I  thought  if 
I  should  come  back  and  nothing  done,  how  you  would  laugh  at  me,  and 
that  sot  me  to  thinkin',  and  I  begun  for  to  think  deep,  yes,  Sir,  very 
deep,  ontil  I  forgot  my  bizness  altogether ;  and  there  I  was  a-standin'  on 
de  comer  of  Wall-street  and  William,  by  de  bank,  when  I  seed  'em 
fetchin'  money-bags  out  of  de  bank,  and  dat  made  me  think  'bout  de 
execution  agin'  Mellis.  It  fetched  me  right  back  to  my  bizness,  and  I 
tuck  the  writ  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  looked  at  it,  and  says  I  to  my- 
self:  *  Mellis,  I  'm  blamed  if  I  do  n't  ketch  you  vjdd  your  coat  oflf ; '  and 
den  I  wondered  how  I  was  agoin^  to  ketch  him  so.  And  I  wondered 
agin  ;  and  I  looked  at  de  execution  once  more,  and,  gracious  me !  I 
foeled  a  light  strike  troo  me.     And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  the  least  thought,'  I  muttered,  so  entirely  was  I  wmpped 
ill  the  old  man's  story. 

*  In  course  pu  could  n't,'  continued  he.  I  speckilated  on  your  name. 
I  seed  the  name  of  the  plaintifis,  and  I  knowed  you  was  all  right  with 
them  ;  and  they  was  money-brokers  too.  Dog  eat  dog,  you  know,  Mr. 
Sheriff'!  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! '  and  he  laughed  and  tittered  as  this  modicum 
of  barbarism  was  let  off.  And  still  continued  he  his  *  Ha !  ha  I  ha  1 
he  I  he  !  he !     Dog  eat  dog.' 

*  Go  on,  Tise,  go  on.     You  will  never  get  through  at  this  rate.' 

*  Well,  Sir,*  continued  he,  *  I  was  detarmined  to  push  on,  and  I  went 
to  de  plaintiff's  ofiice,  and  says  I,  when  I  got  in,  happening  to  find  Mr. 
Nicholas  in  :  *  Kin  you  let  me  have  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars, 
unbankable  money,  for  the  Sheriff  I '     He  kind  o*  looke^itiiyfe  JH^^^gs^glc 
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gays  he  :  'Ain't  your  name  Mr.  Thison  ? '  *  Mr.  Henry  Thison,'  said  I. 
*  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Henry  Thison/  said  he.  'And  yon  want  four  himdred 
and  fifteen  dollars,  unbankable  money,  for  the  Sheriff  Here  it  is.  And 
he  counted  out  the  stuffs  and  I  tuck  it,  and  was  a-goin'  out,  and  he 
called  to  me  to  know  when  I  would  return  it.  I  told  him  I  was  a-gon' 
to  collect  his  execution  again'  Mr,  Melhs,  and  de  unbankable  money 
was  what  I  was  a-goin'  to  collect  it  with ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  would 
bring  him  his  money  again,  and  dat  he  must  hold  de  Sheriff  as  'epons- 
ble  for  the  amount ; '  saying  which  the  old  man  paused,  seeminglj 
waiting  for  a  reply  £rom  me  to  his  borrowing  operations  on  my  name 
and  credit. 

*And  you  borrowed  that  amount  on  my  account,  eh,  Tise  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,  in  course  I  did.* 
'  Bad  business,  Sir.' 

*  No,  Sir  ;  de  end  justified  the  beginning.  Well,  never  mind,  I  got 
de  money,  and  den  I  tied  my  old  bandanna  hankercher  round  myned^, 
and  I  buttoned  up  my  top-coat,  and  I  tried  to  make  myself  look  like  a 
countryman.  I  went  to  a  mortar-heap,  stuck  my  boots  in  it,  spatterKi 
my  trowsers  and  clothes  with  the  mortar,  and  I  looked  just  as  I  am  now, 
as  though  I  *d  bin  travellin'  through  Jarsey  mud  six  inches.  In  Iwrat 
to  Mellis'  exchange  ofiice,  and  he  was  dere ;  and,  layin*  my  money  on 
the  counter,  says  I :  ^  Kin  you  discount  this  here  stuff?  I  sold  my  oxrai 
and  critturs  this  morning,  and  I  don't  want  to  take  this  kind  of  money 
home  with  me.  I  want  bankable  money,  so  as  I  kin  git  the  goold  fiv 
it,'  and  he  told  me  he  could ;  and  he  adked  me  to  wait  a  little  while, 
as  his  money  was  all  locked  up  in  the  bank,  and  he  would  go  and  get 
it.  But  I  land  o'  mistrusted  him,  and  I  felt  afeard  that  he  diskirered 
me  ;  but  when  he  asked  me  how  much  I  had,  I  got  all  right  agin,  and 
I  told  him  I'd  wait  if  he  did  n't  stay  long.  He  told  me  he  'd  be  back 
soon,  and  he  left  his  office  in  the  care  of  a  little  boy.  Now  when  he 
was  gone,  thinks  I,  as  I  looked  around  his  ofiice,  this  is  a  mighty  poor 
place  to  satisfy  an  execution  out  of.  Dere  was  n't  a  penny  anywhere 
to  be  seen,  and  I  jessed  he  done  his  discountin'  on  a  dodgin'  pl^ ;  dat 
is,  he  went  out,  when  he  got  a  customer,  and  got  de  money  ficom  some 
one  ;  but  who  it  was  I  do  n't  know,  and  I  did  n't  keer,  nuther.  Well, 
you  see  I  waited  'bout  five  minutes  or  so,  and  bime-by  he  comes  in  agin, 
and  then  he  tuck  my  money  and  laid  it  onto  a  shelf  behind  the  counter, 
and  then  he  coimted  out  four  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  bankable  money, 
and  give  it  to  me  for  mine,  and  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  he  charging  me 
five  dollars  for  the  discount.  Well,  den,  I  made  as  if  I  was  goin'  ont 
of  the  office,  and  all  at  once  it  'peared  as  though  I  recollect  something 
which  I  forgot,  and  I  went  up  agin  to  the  counter,  and  says  I :  Mr.  Mdlis. 
look  here,  I  mout  have  made  a  mistake  'bout  tiiat  money  I  sold  yoo.  It 
was  guy  to  me  for  four  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  ;  it  mout  be  more  it 
that.  If  you  please,  let  me  look  at  it  and  count  it.  I  '11  be  obkeged, 
and  I  'm  sorry  to  trouble  you.' 

*  You  incorrigible  old ' 

*  Stop,  now,  Mr.  Sheriff;  don't  interrupt  me,'  cried  he  ;  *  all's  rig^ 
if  you  come  out  right.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  Tise  ;  I  know  that  very  well.     But  how  could  you  deceive 
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*  De  end  justified  de  beginning,*  said  he,  stroking  his  chin.  *And 
den,  agin,  didn't  I  dream  of  bags  of  goold,  and  war  n't  it  a  wamin'  to 
me  for  something  rich  I ' 

'  Weill,  well,  go  on,  Tise;  let  me  hear  the  end  of  this  afiair.' 
'  Ben  says  Mollis  to  me :  '  Certainly.'  And  he  handed  de  unbanka- 
ble money  back  to  me  for  me  to  count,  as  I  desired.  And  den  I  put  on 
my  specs,  and  I  'peared  as  de  innersentest  creetur  you  ever  see.  And  I 
looked  oyer  de  money,  and  when  I  got  done  counting  it,  I  rolled  it  up 
carefully.  And  while  I  was  a-dom'  this,  Mollis  he  looked  at  me  worry 
much  astonished  like,  and  sap  he  to  me,  says  he  :  *  Hallo  there !  what 
yer  doing ! '  Well,  Mr.  Shenff,  I  seen  a  good  many  eyes  in  my  life,  but 
I  never  seen  sich  as  his'n.  No,  Sir  ;  dey  was  a-most  large  as  sassers, 
and  I  seen  a  good  many  of  that  kind,  too ;  but  I  never  did  see  eyes  dat 
looked  like  cups  and  sassers  afore  nor  sence.  And  den  I  kep  rollin'  de 
money  up  ;  and  den  agin  he  says :  *  What  yer  'bout,  old  man  ? '  and 
he  looked  mighty  curous.  But  by  dis  time  I  had  de  money  safe  in  my 
trowsers-pocket,  and  den  I  up  and  told  him  dat  I  had  a  little  execution 
agin  him,  which  I  showed  him,  and  he  was  the  skeerdest  man  I  ever 
seen.' 

'  Highway  robbery,'  interrupted  I. 

*  I  done  it  by  legal  process,  though,'  replied  Thison,  *  and  I  think  I 
ain't  to  blame,  either.  I  allers  do,  and  I  dlers  did.'  And  here  the  old 
man  assumed  a  look  peculiar  only  to  himself —  a  just  discrimination  of 
sound  judgment  —  afiected  by  him  at  certain  times.  *  Yes,  Sir,  I  allers 
do,  and  I  allers  did,  skin  the  skinners  ;  and  would  n't  he  have  skinned 
me  if  he  could,  with  his  discount,  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  for  safety- 
fund  money  ?  'T  was  n't  worth  more  'n  a  half  at  de  furdest.  Goin'  to 
cheat  a  old  man  like  me ! ' 

*  But  that  was  a  matter  of  strict  business,'  said  I ;  '•for  you  must 
know  something  about  Wall-street  operations,  I  should  think,  by  this 
time.' 

*And  mine  was  a  matter  of  strict  business,  too,  on'y  I  couldn't  make 
out  de  exact  fees.' 

*  Well,  Thison,  what  did  Mollis  say  when  you  showed  him  the  exe- 
cution ? ' 

*  Say  I  say ! '  echoed  the  old  man,  and  he  rose  and  stretched  him- 
self to  his  greatest  stature,  threw  back  his  dioulders,  and  elevated  his 
head,  and,  in  his  offended  dignity,  he  repeated  the  words,  *  Say  I  say  I 
Would  you  believe,  Sir,  he  insulted  me  ?  He  asked  me  if  I  was  de 
Sheriff";  and  when  I  told  him,  he  said  if  I  would  hand  him  back  the 
money  (for  it  was  n't  his ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  went  out  in  de  street 
and  borrowed  it)  he  'd  give  me  twenty  dollars,  and  no  one  should  know 
nothing  about  it.  But  when  he  came  that  game  on  me  'bout  bribing 
me,  I  got  mad,  and  I  cussed  him  for  trying  to  insult  me,  and  I  told  him 
he  was  a  mean,  dirty,  nasty  fellow  to  come  that  game  on  me,  and  he 
would  live  to  a  very  old  age  indeed,  if  he  ever  found  me  to  be  sich  a 
man.  And  then  he  got  right  sassy,  finding  that  coaxing  and  offerin'  to 
buy  me  would  n't  do,  and  I  come  away,  and  he  said  he  was  a-coming 
np  to  see  you,  wid  de  owner  of  the  money,  to  make  a  demand  oiuyouto 
return  it  to  him,  and  I  guess  he  '11  come,  too.'  Digitized  by      ^^^ 
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*  So  you  think  he  11  come,  do  you,  Tise  ?  * 

And  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  entered,  as  Thison  uttered, 
'  Dere  he  is/  Samuel  Mellis,  accompanied  by  another  of  the  monej- 
changers. 

The  story  was  soon  told.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Battd  was  made  to 
me,  that  having  loaned  to  Mellis  some  four  hundred  dollars  in  the 
morning,  he  had  learned  from  that  gentleman  that  the  identical  bank- 
bills  so  loaned  were  seized  imder  an  execution  in  the  hands  of  my 
assistant,  Thison. 

*  Mr.  Henry  Thison ! '  observed  my  old  assistant,  with  marked  enunci^ 
tion,  as  the  reference  was  made  to  nim. 

*  Go  on,  Mr.  Battd,'  said  I  to  that  gentleman. 

'  I  claim  the  money  levied  upon  as  mine,  and  now  I  demand  the 
return  of  it  to  me,'  said  he. 

'  That  cannot  be,'  answered  I.  '  The  mcmey  Mr.  Thison  seized  was 
the  same  he  sold  to  Mollis.' 

*  Ah  I  yes,'  replied  Mr.  Battel ;  '  yes,  I  know,  but  Mr.  Thison  has  got 
the  bankable  money,  the  same  which  I  let  Mellis  have.' 

*  True,  so  he  has ;  but  that  money  Mellis  sold  to  Thison  at  a  premium, 
charging  him  a  discount  on  the  money  that  was  handed  him  in  retam. 
So  you  perceive  that  the  money  he  levied  upon  you  never  had  ;  thcie- 
fi>re  you  cannot  claim  it ;  and  the  money  which  you  say  did  belong  to 
you,  was  sold  by  Mellis  to  Mr.  Thison,  and  his  is  the  best  title,  because 
you  and  Mellis  agree  that  it  was  sold  to  my  assistant.  Now,  Sir,  if  1 
understand  you  as  laying  claim  to  the  unbankable  money * 

*  No  use,  Sheriff,'  interrupted  he.  *  I  can 't  do  that.  I  shall  have  to 
give  it  up,'  and  saying  which  he  and  Mellis  gave  to  each  other  an 
assuring  look  that  we  in  the  Sheriff's  office  were  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
sharp  as  some  that  are  sharpers  ;  and  they  prepared  to  leave  my  office 
in  a  frame  of  mind  that  convinced  them  that  I  had  the  law  of  the 
matter,  if  not  the  equity. 

'  Groodness  gracious  1 '  ejaculated  the  old  man,  after  the  departure  of 
Mellis  and  Battel ;  *  you  gin  them  fits ;  it  done  me  so  much  good  to 
hear  you  lay  down  the  law  p'ints ;  you  busted  them  any  way  they 
took.  I  did  n't  think  of  them  things  myself,  but  it  takes  you  and  me, 
he !  he !  he ! '  and  he  tittered  at  first,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
treble  of  his  organ,  imtil  gaining  volume  and  sound,  ended  in  a  load, 
heavy  rumble  of  the  base-notes,  producing  the  full  gamut  of  a  lau^ 
firom  the  he  !  he  I  he!  down  to  the  haw  !  haw !  haw ! 

Hereupon,  as  this  matter  was  got  through  with,  and  being  anxious  to 
serve  Mr.  Bierhaus,  as  he  constantly  was  asking  me  if  I  could  not  go 
with  him,  I  made  preparations  to  go,  and  I  desired  Thison  to  request  the 
company  of  Dick  Lesser  in  our  swine-hunt,  as  he  was  a  man  of  im- 
m^iae  physical  capacity ;  and  not  knowing  to  what  extremity  I  mig^t 
be  put,  I  deemed  it  a  point  of  prudence  to  have  him  with  me,  aiul  1 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  carefiil  consideraticm  of  my  old  friend. 

'  You  can 't  do  better,'  said  he,  chucklingly,  pleased  no  doubt  with 
the  prospect  of  having  Dick's  assistance.  *  No,  Sir,  you  can  't  do  bet- 
ter.    Dick,  you  know,  is  a  rouser ;  strong  as  a  lion,  you  know  ;  and 
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things  mought  be  difierent  with  the  pig.  Now,  I  aint  had  myself;  I  'm 
good  at  head-work ;  I  aint  strong ;  hut  you  know  the  old  story  —  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  it  'bout  Udellis  and  Battel  —  the  old  story, 
you  know,  the  race  aint  to  the  swift,  mx  the  battle  to  the  strong.  The 
"^eak  —  dat  's  me — got  ahead  of  the  swift — dat  's  Mollis  —  and  the 
mreak  —  dat  *8  me  —  got  ahead  of  the  Battel ;  funny,  aint  it  ?  * 

I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  the  old 
man  gave  me,  when,  as  I  supposed,  I  would  come  in  for  the  latter  half 
of  his  old  adage,  '  the  weak  got  ahead  of  the  Battel.' 

All  things  being  now  arranged,  we  (that  is,  my  assistants,  and  Bier- 
haus,  and  myself)  proceeded,  under  the  direction  of  Bierhaus,  in  quest 
of  his  pig  ;  but  whether  to  hold  an  inqtiest  on  the  body  of  the  animal, 
should  it  in  the  mean  time  have  been  slaughtered,  or  by  color  of  my 
process  to  take  the  swine  *  dead  or  alive/  though  I  preferred  the  former 
state,  because  it  would  have  been  easier  for  me  in  that  event  to  have 
made  a  capture.  We  travelled  by  rail-road,  and  disembarked  at  or 
about  One  Hundred  and  Ninth-street,  and  I  was  told  by  Bierhaus  that 
we  would  have  to  walk  about  a  half-mile  to  get  to  the  place  where  the 
hog  was  pamed.  This  was  a  felicitous  proceeding.  It  rained  as 
though  a  second  deluge  had  begun  ;  and  without  an  umbrella,  or  any 
thing  to  protect  us  from  the  drenching  we  were  without  stint  to  receive, 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  through  fields,  ditches,  quags,  mud,  and 
slush,  and  finally,  though  we  were  sometimes  ankle,  and  very  near 
knee-deep  in  the  soft  earth,  we  reached  the  spot  —  a  swine-like  smell 
having  attracted  us  thither,  as  every  one  knows  that  has  a  nosd  that 
such  like  smells  do  there  abound. 

Bierhaus  was  in  advance  of  me  and  my  assistants,  Thison  and  Dick, 
on  the  scent ;  and  having  got  a  view  of  the  animal,  he  called  to  us  *  to 
hurry  on,'  which  gait  we  were  not  disposed  to  take  just  then ;  and  as  I 
had  already  seen  his  anxiety  in  the  matter  at  issue,  and  knowing  fiill 
well  that  as  the  animal  was  in  view,  he  being  there  to  guard  his  pro- 
perty, no  particular  advantage  or  detriment  could  arise  £om  my  being 
there  a  few  minutes  sooner  or  later. 

I  finally  got  to  the  hog-house,  or  pen,  and  tiiere  my  eyes  were  directed 
by  Bierhaus  to  take  a  look  at  the  *  peeg,'  which,  stretched  out  on  her 
sicle,  cozily  and  comfortably,  was  giving  nourishment  to  a  dozen  or  so  of 
little  porkers. 

*  Dere  bees  de  peeg,  Mr.  Sherifl^,'  observed  the  plaintifi*,  *  and  you  gits 
liim  out,  and  you  gifs  him  zu  me,  fon  you  bleese.' 

I  looked  at  my  vmt.  *  One  sow,  marked  J.  B.  on  her  ear.'  *  Look 
here,  Mr.  Bierhaus,  your  writ  calls  for  the  sow ;  not  the  pigs.  How  is 
this?' 

*  Ich  weisz  nicht ;  Ich  gant  dell ;  ven  I  finds  de  peeg,  he  haf 
no  little  ones  ;  and  1  finds  him  dish  morning,  and  he  haf  no  little  peeg 
den ! ' 

Here  was  a  circumstance  I  had  not  counted  on.  It  seems  that  since 
the  owner  had  found  his  pig  in  the  morning,  she  had  become  the 
mother  of  a  bouncing  family ;  and  I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do 
in  this  extremity,  when  I  heard  old  Thison^s  laugh  ringing  and  echoing, 
as  though  he  had  a  laughing  fit.     *  Hallo !  what  are  you  about ;  w^ 
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do  you  laugh  so,  Tise?  *  Still  that  loud,  reYerberating  ha!  ha  !  ha  I 
it  rang  and  echoed  a  ha!  ha !  ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  *  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ? '  1  again  demanded  of  him  ;  and  yet  I  was  a&aid  his  risibles  would 
be  infectious.     *  What 's  out,  Tise? '  demanded  I. 

*  Oh  !  I  can 't  help  it,  ha !  ha !  ha !  *  answered  he ;  *  it 's  so  funny.' 

*  Wliat  's  so  funny  ?  * 

*  Discoimt  in  de  morning,  and  premium  in  de  afternoon ;  something 
taken  off  airly,  and  something  added  later ;  discount  on  the  money  and 
premium  on  the  sow/ 

This  was  an  exceeding  comic  picture.  Here  stood  the  eager  pi  ainti£i 
leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  hog-pen,  with  care  and  anxiety  superUy 
marked  on  his  broad  face,  occasionally  glancing  at  the  hog,  and  then  at 
me,  and  begging  in  his  looks  that  I  should  reheve  him  of  the  immense 
load  imder  which  he  was  suffering.  Here  Thison,  with  all  the  jolhty 
of  a  mischievous  boy,  stood  in  close  contiguity  to  Bierhaus,  laughing 
aud  screaming  his  ha !  has !  tlirowing  up  his  arms  and  hands,  and 
occasionally,  as  his  laughing  fit  held  on,  in  order  to  recover  himself  to 
start  fair  again,  would  he  press  his  sides,  his  ha!  ha!  ha  I  ringing  and 
echoing  all  the  while.  Dick  Lesser  and  myself  were  inclined  to  ibllov 
Tise.  Dick,  however,  having  an  eye  and  an  inclination  to  business,  was 
disposed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  here  I  stood,  (hke  all  of  ie, 
spattered  and  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,)  as  earnest  as  Dick  was  to 
liave  the  business  closed  up;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  —  the  main  ele- 
ment of  my  success,  the  promoter,  the  incomparable  Thison  was  off  his 
equilibrium,  and  I  had  nought  to  do  but  to  wait  the  time  when  the 
witchery  should  be  removed.  This*  was  brought  about  quicker  than  I 
expected  ;  for  Dick  being  the  physical  agent,  and  Thison  the  m^ital, 
tliey  were  accustomed  to  work  together,  and  Dick  was  nothing  without 
Tise  ;  and  so,  as  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  nothing  being  done  on 
1  hat  day,  in  the  recovery  of  the  bow,  Dick  kindly  intimated  to  Tise, 
•  Unless  there  W£is  something  agoing  to  be  done,  he  would  cut  stick  and 
l>e  off.' 

This  was  a  startler  for  the  old  man.  He  would  as  soon  be  without 
Ids  snuff  as  to  lose  Dick  in  a  case  similar  to  the  one  he  was  now  engaged 
itt,  and  he  begged  Dick  to  stay.  *  He  'd  be  right  in  a  few  moments : 
the  fit  would  soon  go  off,  and  den  he  'd  be  in  fust-rate  working  trim ; 
only  he  could  n't  help  it,  it  was  so  funny.  Bless  me !  in  for  a  sow,  and 
f^ot  thirteen  —  around  baker's  dozen  of  piggies  in  the  boot  —  dat's 
])remium  ;  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  he !  he  !  he  !  my  dream  again ;  bags  of  goold ; 
pigs  of  goold ;  yes,  pigs,'  and  he  smoothed  down  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  once  more  again  assumed  a  semi-serious  look,  though  it  was  hard 
work  for  him  to  keep  off  the  risibles  that  constantly  played  about  his 
mouth. 

*  Come,  Tise,'  said  I  to  him  impatiently,  *  you  have  had  your  giggling 
sufficiently,  I  fancy  ;  suppose  you  and  Dick  go  to  work.' 

*  Yes,  dat  's  what  I  'm  a  thinking  on,'  replied  he,  *  but  how  are  we 
going  to  do  it  ?  You  can 't  take  the  pigs,  you  know,  bekase  your  writ 
only  calls  for  the  sow.' 

That  was  a  poser  :  it  was  true,  and  throwing  myself  entirely  upon 
th3  experience  of  the  old  man  who  was  the  b€»t  authority  in,  cases  of 
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extremes  similar  to  this,  I  gravely  intimated  to  him  that  I  relied  upon 
his  better  judgment  to  relieve  me  from  this  perplexingly  peculiar 
dilemma. 

*  Oh  I  yes ;  see,  Mr.  Sheriff,  me  and  Dick,  I  guess,  can  manage  it ; 
but  it 's  hard,  aint  it,  to  separate  mother  and  children  ?  ' 

*  Very  hard,  you  dd  sinner,'  said  I  in  a  whisper,  feariul  that  if  he 
had  heard  my  reply,  he  would  have  withdrawn  himself  from  my  com- 
pany for  the  balance  of  the  day,  and  left  me  to  ring  my  pig  my  own 
way. 

*  Yes,  it  is  hard,'  mumbled  the  old  man,  as  he  and  Dick  proceeded 
toward  the  pen,  prepared  to  go  to  work.  *  Yes,  it  is  hard,  aint  it, 
Dick!* 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  replied  that  worthy ;  *  there 's  no  use  in  mumbling, 
pop  ;  we  've  got  to  do  it ;  and  I  'm  one  for  goin  in  at  oust.  Look  here, 
pop  ;  hold  on  a  minnit  or  so.     I  'U  jump  in  and  go  to  work.' 

*  Do  n't  you  1^  in  a  hurry,  Dick,*  observed  Tice  ;  *  stratagem  is  got  to 
bo  used;  we  can't  git  that  creetur  without  a  good  deal  of  grunting, 
and  perhaps  a  bite  or  so.  Now,  you  run  and  see  if  you  can  't  git  a 
basket ;  borry  one,  or  buy  one ;  it 's  no  matter  what  kmd  a  one  it  is. 
Now  run  and  hurry  back.' 

And  off  he  sped  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  old  man,  not  stopping  a 
moment  to  ask  lor  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  used. 

And  the  owner  of  the  pig  and  myself  were  to  all  intents  but  mere 
lookers-on ;  but  Tise,  glorious  old  fellow,  he  was  in  a  deep  meditation 
by  himself,  while  Dick  was  gone,  and  I  dared  not  disturb  him  in  his 
cogitations. 

Dick  returned  very  soon,  much  to  the  gratification  of  Thison,  who 
thereupon  directed  him  to  jump  over  the  inclosure  and  seize  the  animal 
by  the  ears,  which  request  (command,  I  might  say)  was  as  readily 
<M>mplied  with  by  him  as  though  he  were  a  subject  of  a  dictator.  Dick 
managed  to  get  the  sow  by  the  ears, 'and  he  held  on  as  tightly  as  a  giant 
would,  if  he  had  got  his  paws  on  some  frail  thing,  and  Thison  managed, 
as  well  as  his  old  limbs  would  permit,  to  get  over  the  pen-fence,  and 
looking  at  Dick  anxiously,  he  bade  him  *  Hold  on  tight ;  do  n't  let  her 
oo,  Dick ;  hold  on ; '  and  then  turning  to  me  he  said,  *  Pass  over  the 
basket,  Mr.  Sheriff;  be  smart ;  hold  on,  Dick;  all  right.' 

And  then  I  saw  the  superlative  management  of  the  old  man.  "While 
Dick  was  holding  tight  the  sow  by  the  ears,  he  was  dropping  one  pig  at 
a  time  in  the  basket,  until  he  rose  up,  having  deposited  the  *  entire 
swine '  in  the  willow  ;  he  cried  out,  *  Thirteen,  by  the  hokey  1  Hold 
on,  Dick  ;  aint  done  yet ;  I  got  a  rope  in  my  pocket ;  hold  on,  Dick  I ' 

'  Hurry  up,  boss ! '  cried  Dick,  as  the  sweat  came  streaming  down  his 
swarthy  face ;  *  hurry  up,  pop  I 

*  Aye,  aye,*  answered  Tise,  as  he  proceeded  to  tie  one  end  of  the  rope 
around  a  hind  leg  of  the  animal,  and  the  other  to  a  post.  *  All  done  ; 
now  hold  up  a  bit ;  Mr.  Sheriff,  here,  you  take  care  of  that  ere  basket,' 
continued  he,  as  he  deposited  the  pigs  outside  the  pen.  *  The  pigs  is 
got,  the  sow  is  tied  fast  to  a  post,  and  1  'm  outside  ;  and  now  Dick,  let 
go  and  run,  and  jump,'  and  forthwith  Dick*  was  outside  too. 

The  Dutchman,  who  with  myself  was  a  spectator  to  this  grand 
attack  on  the  pig-sty,  seemed  delighted  at  the  success  of  the  plans  s^lc 
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successfully  matured  and  accomplished  by  Thison,  now  that  Ins  ]m>-« 
peity  was  almost  once  more  in  \m  possession  again,  could  not  Temain 
siknt  at  the  surpassing  achievement,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
observed  to  me,  with  a  pleasant  look  in  his  face : '  Dat  de  olt  man  wash 
a  drump  ;  dat  he  wash  petter  ash  he  wash,  pine-by,  tireddy/  which  I 
interpreted  thus :  '  That  the  old  man  wodced  better  than  he  thought  he 
would,  and  that  he  was  a  trump.' 

<  Now,  Dick,'  observed  Thison,  *  you  let  down  de  boards  on  one  ade 
of  de  pen.     D'  ye  hear  ?  ' 

*  Aye,  aye,  pop.' 

*  I  'm  a  going  to  carry  this  here  basket,  and  you  untie  the  rope  from 
the  post,  and  den  hold  on  to  de  end,  and  do  n't  let  go.     D'  ye  hear  ? ' 

*  Aye,  aye,  pop.' 

*  And  den  I  guess,'  continued  the  old  man,  '  the  mammy  will  fdler 
de  child'en.     Where  are  we  going,  Mr.  Sheriff? ' 

*  To  the  first  yard-room  we  can  find,  Tise,'  answered  I. 

*  Be  you  ffeady,  Dick.' 

*  Aye,  aye,  pop.' 

*  Den  let  go,  and  hang.' 

And  so  we  started ;  Thison  in  advance,  carrying  the  basket,  atudouelj 
followed  by  the  sow,  grunting  all  the  time.  She,  however,  was  kept 
from  proceeding  too  fast  by  the  check-rein  in  Dick's  hands.  Bierhaos 
and  myself  brought  up  the  rear,  in  pursuit  of  a  temporary  lodging  for 
the  rarest  prisoner  it  was  ever  my  good  or  evil  fortune  to  capture. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  days,  (the  time  fixed  by  law,)  there  bein^ 
no  exception  to  the  sureties  of  the  plaintifl^  I  gave  an  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  sow  to  Mr.  Bierhaus,  which  the  incompiurable  Thison 
attended  to  in  his  happiest  vein,  he  declaring  that  at  no  timeof  his  long 
life  had  '  He  ever  been  so  unmassiful  as  to  separate  a  mammy  from  her 
child'en,  nor  de  child'en  from  der  mammy,  and  dat  he  knowed  things 
was  a  coming  out  'bout  right  when  Dick  was  aroun'.  Dick  was  oncom- 
mon  strong,  and  dat  all  things  considering,  it  was  an  eventfiil  day,  fere- 
warned  by  his  dream ;  bags  of  goold ;  discount  in  the  morning  ;  pigs  of 
goold  ;  aye,  aye,  pigs  bein  a  premium  on  the  sow,  as  called  for  l^  de 
wnt  of  replevy ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  and  though  I  say  it,  both  was  a  good 
operation,  a  fust-rate  operation  in  discount  and  premium.^ 


THE        PHANTOM        BURIAL. 

From  the  ancient  abbey  walla,  now  that  knell  mj  soul  appalls, 

As  it  rings  in  sadness  round,  through  the  air  and  through  the  ground ; 

For  the  ancient  abbey-tower,  years  a-many,  at  this  hour 

Tolls  full  strong  a  dying  knell,  though  there  ne'er  was  seen  a  bell 

But  within  those  abbey  walls  is  a  sight  far  more  appalls ; 

For  dim  phantom  forms  appear,  gathering  round  a  shadowy  bier. 

Yet  Uie  abbey  now  is  old,  and  the  air  is  passing  oold ; 

And  my  mantel  dock  has  told  of  the  mid-night  hour  now  rolled ; 

And  when  the  solenm  mass  is  said,  they  gather  round  the  warrior-dead, 

And  bear  him  to  his  earthy  bed,  upon  the  distant  mountain-side, 

And  that  phantom  bell  this  night  tolls  unceasing  till  the  ligh^OQlc 
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He  sat  upon  a  splintered  rock 

The  lightning^s  spear  had  riven, 
When  the  broad  forest  felt  the  shock, 

And  echoes  shook  in  Heaven. 

The  sun  was  shining  far  and  wide, 

And  domes  of  vapor  rose 
In  grandeur  from  the  mountain-side, 

Where  slept  the  winter  snows. 

Huge  oaks  and  beeches  waved  around, 

And  maples  clustered  there. 
And  velvet  grass  was  on  the  ground. 

Kissed  by  the  summer  air. 

From  rock  to  rock  a  streamlet  fbll. 

In  silvery  tones,  and  told 
How  it  had  broke  the  magic  spell 

Of  caverns  lined  with  gold. 

Deep  ^twizt  the  hills  a  lake  was  se^ 

Its  bosom  like  a  sky ; 
And  shadows  of  the  forest  green 

Bent  o'er  it  from  on  high : 

Bent  o'er  it  with  an  earnest  look 

Of  mingled  joy  and  pride. 
And  envious  of  the  silvery  brook 

That  circled  through  its  tide. 

Thus  on  the  lightning^smitten  peak 

The  poet-painter  lay. 
And  felt  how  impotent  and  weak 

He  was  to  paint  the  day: 

To  paint  the  day  and  evenmg's  spell, 

The  pillared  clouds  of  noon ; 
The  sleeping  lake,  the  rocky  dell, 

The  now  up-rising  mooa 

Ho  had  not  dreamed,  he  could  not  dream, 

When  God  around  him  piled 
A  world  of  beauty,  mountain,  stream, 

Of  forests  rich  and  wild. 
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HARPANG      IN      EXOELSIS 


MOUNT     WASHINGTON. 


*Yoir  can  bet  high  on  that'— Hotlx. 

That  first  supper  at  the  *  Crawford  House '  was  great.  Our  appe- 
tites were  sharpened  by  the  mountain-air,  which  did  indeed  *  nimhh 
and  sweetly  reconunend  itself  unto  our  gentle  senses.'  And  now,  aftei 
a  long  and  weary  way  and  day  of  travel,  we  were  resting  at  the  feet  c 
the  White  Mountains. 

We  have  a  reasonable  respect  for  ruins,  and  such  matters,  but  not  an 
overweening  one.  To  us,  a  ruin  is  a  reverie,  but  not  a  rapture.  Wc 
can  appreciate  the  Pyramids,  *  the  work  of  men's  hands  * ;  but  have  a 
higher  feeling  for  the  greater  grandeur  and  the  more  antiquity  of  the 
*  eternal  hills.'  And  these  gieat  mountains  seem  to  us,  as  they  loom 
up  in  all  their  majesty  and  might,  great  monuments  of  God. 

*  Felix,  my  boy,  to-morrow  we  make  the  ascent.' 

*  Well,'  quoth  Felix,  *  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  assent ;  but  really  I 
see  no  use  of  it.  Why  do  we  ascend  high  mountains  ?  (Chadband.) 
Merely  as  men  strive  for  office,  full  of  toU  and  trouble ;  just  to  say  \rc 
have  been  up.  Think  of  the  rough-and-tumble  over  those  rocks  and 
awful  boulders.     It  wants  a  bolder  man  than  I  am  ;  but  I  'U  do  it.' 

So  we  said  our  prayers,  and  went  to  bed.  We  arose  quite  early.  I* 
was  scarcely  dawn  with  us ;  but  the  forehead  of  the  mountain  wa: 
baptized  with  the  morning  sun.  It  would  be  well  to  live  up  there, 
where  we  could  so  lengthen  out  our  days.  For,  the  day  before,  wc 
noticed,  that  when  the  shades  of  evening  closed  the  valley  in,  and 
Night  was  spreading  out  her  hands  over  the  eeurth,  the  clear  sun-light 
still  bathed  the  mountain-tops  with  glory.  As  we  sometimes  see  upon 
the  countenance  of  a  corpse,  so  this  last  warm  smile  lingered  upon  the 
face  of  Nature,  when  all  else  was  dead  and  cold. 

Around  came  the  ponies — vicious  little  devils  —  which  were  to  takc^ 
us  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  They  had  great  manes  and 
most  extensive  names.  They  were  Jenny  Lind,  Grisi,  Alboni,  the 
Swan  of  Erin,  and  all  the  other  swans,  except  the  one  of  Ethiopia. 
We  mounted  quite  a  party  for  the  mountain,  and  at  the  head  was  the 
guide,  whose  vocation  't  was,  as  most  facetious  W.  aptly  quoted, 

*  To  allure  to  higher  worlds,  and  lead  the  way-.' 

Well,  off  we  started,  full  of  fine  spirits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  con 
tents  of  our  saddle-bags.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  attain  lofty  eminence?. 
We  must  climb.  Every  step  is  one  of  labor  and  fatigue.  But  with 
endurance  and  with  strength  it  can  be  done.  On  we  go,  '  a  perfect 
phalanx,'  till  presently  we  hear  from  Felix  : 

*  Hallo  !  where,  in  the  name  of  London,  does  this  fog  come  firom  /  * 
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Fog!  most  matter-of-fact  Felix  I  By  the  Olympian  Jove,  we  are 
going  through  a  cloud !  We  go  through  it,  literally  and  metaphori- 
cally ;  and  presently  there  hreaks  upon  our  sight  a  vision  so  grand,  that 
the  Pilgrims  on  the  Delectable  Mountains  were  not  more  enchanted. 
Now  we  are  far  above  the  forests,  and  vegetation  of  every  kind.  We 
are  above  the  very  clouds.  Yet  we  are  only  half-way  up ;  but  here,  so 
far  above  the  world,  is  a  clear  lake,  full  of  cool  water,  which  sparkles 
in  the  sun-light  like  a  gem  upon  the  bosom  of  beauty.  And  although 
this  is  the  second  day  of  August,  hot  as  Tophet  down  below,  yet  here, 
in  this  ravine,  is  snow.  It  is  eternal  here.  So  do  men  who  stand 
above  the  world,  ever  cherish  in  their  bosoms,  unsimned  by  passion, 
thoughts  as  pure  and  spotless.  There  is  yet  a  long  way  still  before  us, 
ere  we  reach  the  summit.  By  heavens  !  it  is  glorious  I  thus  *  from  mount 
to  mount,  to  go  through  cloud-land,  gorgeous-land.*  Another  hour,  and 
we  have  reached  the  top. 

What  an  atmosphere  !  so  clear,  so  clean,  and  rarer  than  Ben  JonsoH. 
We  are  tired  enough  with  climbing,  to  try  our  brandy.  They  have  the 
Maine-Law  down  below ;  but  we  are  out  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not 
*  wickedness  in  high  places.'  Now  we  sit  down  upon  a  rock,  and  drink 
in  the  scene.  Our  soul  expands  within  this  rarefied  atmosphere,  as  if 
to  fill  the  vacuum  of  space.  The  senses  even  seem  enlarged,  and  sight 
extended.  We  can  see  the  ocean  sixty  miles  away.  We  note  the  little 
villages,  far  and"  near,  which  only  dot  the  surface^ of  the  country.  We 
are  far  above  them,  with  their  petty  meannesses  and  little  men.  The 
world  is  at  our  feet.     This  is  grandeur  I  this  is  solitude ! 

When  the  first  mortal  walked  in  Eden,  it  was  said  of  him,  '  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  It  was  not  much  better  for  him  when  Eve 
was  added ;  and  when  the  devil  came,  and  the  scene  began  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  '  society,'  then  Paradise  became  a  perfect  parody.  It 
is  good  to  be  alone.  Not  for  a  Fool,  formed  to  flutter  in  society  —  a 
moth  about  a  candle  ;  not  for  a  driveling,  dreaming  Reverist,  who  sits 
alone,  and  builds  his  castles  in  the  clouds,  and  founds  them  upon 
nothing  ;  but  for  a  Man ;  such  as  the  Sacred  Poet  speaks  of  when  he 
says,  *  he  is  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.'  Only  a  little,  only  one  dis- 
severing link  between  the  great  created  and  the  Grand  Creator.  It 
is  good  for  such  an  one  to  be  alone.  Yet  not  alone.  He  communes 
with  Ynxaself  and  his  great  thoughts.  He  detaches  himself  from  him- 
sdf,  and  like  a  god  he  sits,  and  judges  his  own  soul.  Such  solitude  it 
is,  and  study,  that  make  Genius.  Wo  see  the  great,  and  think  they 
owe  their  eminence  to  fate  or  chance.  It  is  not  so.  They  themselves 
c fleet  it.  That  mi^ty  man  who  took  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  and 
seemed  to  rule  the  world  with  god-descended  royalty  —  always  great, 
'  always  Ca5sar' — only  demonstrated  then  the  problem  he  worked  out 
in  toil  and  study — a  poor  student  at  Brienne.  Fitting,  too,  for  this 
man's  fame,  was  the  spot  on  which  he  died.  Had  he  lefl  the  world 
amid  the  pomp  of  all  his  regal  splendor,  he  would  have  seemed  a 
meteor  merely,  flashing  through  the  air  a  Jong  and  brilliant  line  of 
light,  and  then,  extinguished.  But  no^v^he  is  as  if  a  falling  star  were 
fiuddcnly  arrested  in  mid  heaven,  made  a  fixed  constellation  and  a  great 
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shining  light  for  ever.  That  single,  solitary  rock,  Helena,  b  itself  a 
history. 

Well,  we  feel  high.  Here,  at  this  eminence,  it  would  be  impoBEible 
for  a  man  to  be  petty,  small,  or  mean.  '  Pigmies,  though  perched  an 
Alps,  are  pigmies  still.'  But  pigmies  are  not  men.  Now  we  feel  as 
if,  at  la£t,  our  soul  had  '  elbow-room ' ;  and  here,  whatever  are  our 
thoughts,  OUT  views  are  most  unquestionably  great.  What  a  supetfidal 
fool  the  devil  was,  to  take  Divinity,  when  he  wished  to  tempt  it>  upon 
a  mountain-top.  There,  even  a  man  would  feel  above  the  '  kingdoBS 
of  the  world  *  and  all  their  glory.  The  world  1  what  is  it  but  a  plaoe 
in  which  we  are  come  —  like  Mr.  Chadband  into  *the  habitatioaiB  of 
the  rich  and  great' — merely  to  receive  our  little  share  of  *  com,  and 
oil,  and  wine,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  —  money.'  Wth  Antonio,  we 
*  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world ;  a  stage,  where  every  man  mist 
play  his  part.'  Alas  I  that  many  a  one  must  add,  with  him,  'And  mioe 
a  poor  one.' 

Ah !  there 's  an  eagle  !  How  he  hangs,  poised  on  wings,  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  world !  Now  he  turns,  and  flies  far  upward  toward 
the  sun.  He  wings  himself  to  far-oflT  places  with  the  swif^ess  of  a 
thought.  When  tempests  shake  the  earth,  and  even  these  strong  moun- 
tains tremble,  he  can  soar  aboye  the  clouds,  and  leave  the  storm  below. 
What  strength,  what  power  is  his,  compared  with  man's  ! 

We  can  comprehend  the  Inflnite,  but  cannot  grasp  it.  This  it  is  that 
fills  us  with  a  bitterness  of  feeling,  a  prostration ;  that  overwhelming 
sense  of  weakness  which  is  the  truest  misery.  A  chained  eagle,  a  ehoin 
Samson,  a  pent-up  river,  a  caged  lion,  are  but  faint  similes  for  a  strong 
soul  fettered  in  the  fl^.  The  greater  it  is,  the  more  unsatidying. 
Mighty  thoughts  come  in  upon  us.  What  they  are,  or  whence  they 
come,  we  know  not ;  whether  we  make  them,  or  they  us,  we  cannot 
tell ;  and  language  is  too  poor  a  mediimi  to  express  them.  Poet-pidnters 
and  poet-sculptors  have  conceived  grand  thoughts ;  but  the  pencil  and 
the  chisel  could  but  faintly  fix  the  inspiration.  The  human  hand  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  immortal  heart.  So,  too,  sometimes^  a  paastoo 
has  been  felt,  so  strong,  so  overwhelming,  that  humanity  could  not  ex- 
press it.  The  ineflable  look  upon  the  coomtenance  could  but  feebly 
shadow  forth  the  intensity  of  feeling,  when  the  strong  soul  burst  from 
the  weaker  body.  A  *  broken  heart  *  is  not  a  poet's  dream.  A  mental 
psurturition  might  surpass  in  pain  the  pangs  of  other  births.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  possession  of  the  infinite,  wi&out  the  power  of  its  expre^oo, 
which  makes  us  feel  how  great  we  are,  and  yet — how  small. 

But  we  must  descend.  We  have  spent  hours  in  meditation  on  this 
mountain-top,  and  matters  generally ;  but  they  are  not  in  vain.  Heve- 
ries,  when  good,  such  as  those  of  the  *  Bachelor,'  for  instance,  are  profit- 
able. We  pause  to  take  the  *  last,  long,  lingering  look.'  Evening  is 
coming  on ;  but  it  were  worth  our  waiting  to  have  seen  that  superb 
sun-set,  and  afler  tliat,  to  watch  the  clouds  painted  so  perfectly.  They 
seem  the  shifting  scenery  of  the  sky,  which  moves  before  the  stare  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  heaven.  • 

The  descent  to  the  *  low^  world '  is  easy.    That  it  is  always  easier  to 
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go  down  than  up,  does  not  apply  alone  to  mountains.  But  we  wished 
to  stay.  We  longed  to  live  for  ever  where  there  was  nothing  little, 
nothing  small,  and  no  society,  not  even  '  onr  hest.'  We  had  sat  with 
Jove  upon  his  cloud-draped  throne,  and  we  were  loth  to  mix  again  with 
men. 

We  came  near  realizing  another  thrown  on  our  way  down ;  but  the 
pony  was  propitious,  and  an  hour  afterward  we  were  smoking  our  post- 
coenatioal  segar  at  Crawford's. 


COLONEL  Washington's  charge 


To  the  drummer's  call,  like  a  flaming  wall, 

Our  foemen's  line  is  forming: 
And  the  plunging  corse  and  riderless  horse 

Respond  to  their  cannon^s  storming. 


"Waving  and  bright^  like  forests  of  light, 
Their  masses  of  bayonets  thicken ; 

And  battle-clouds,  like  heroic  shrouds, 
Bear  aloA;  the  souls  of  the  stricken. 


Our  regiments  reel  'neath  the  veteran  steel 
Of  that  phalanx,  steady  and  serried  ; 

And  with  corse-tramplmg  feet  the  confused  retreat 
Storms  by  us,  bloody  and  hurried. 


But  the  bugles  blare  through  the  thickening  air, 
And  our  thunder-charge  sweeps  onward 

O'er  a  flame-ht  path,  like  the  demon- wrath 
Of  Etna  bursting  sunward. 


Through  crimson  blanks  in  those  alien  ranks 
Breaks  the  stormy  light  of  our  sabres, 

And  the  death-struck  rows  of  liberty's  foes 
Aro  the  harvest  of  our  labors. 


Like  a  scythe  of  fire,  on  their  red  retire 
We  hang,  till  the  streams  are  swollen 

With  gory  tides,  and  the  coursers'  strides 
Plunge  wearily  over  the  lallea 
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THE         N   OUT   HERN-LIGHTS 


The  northern-lights !  the  northern-lights  I 
Wildly  they  glow  in  the  winter  nights, 
Casting  a  crimson  flush  below 
Over  the  white  and  dazzling  snow ; 
Flashing  on  high  to  the  zenith  far, 
Tinging  with  gold  each  purple  star. 


On  the  icy  air  they  upward  stream, 
Like  the  lightning's  vivid  and  sudden  gleam ; 
And  rainbow  tints  in  their  brilliance  blend, 
As  shooting  columns  of  fire  ascend, 
Forming,  where'er  their  radiance  fails, 
Temples,  and  domes,  and  pillared  halls. 


In  dazzling  splendor  those  lights  unroll, 
Darting  and  dashing  around  the  pole ; 
Spreading  their  thin,  etherial  light 
Over  the  star-set  dome  of  night ; 
Flinging  a  fiery  arch  on  high, 
Spanning  the  depths  of  the  northern  sky. 


They  have  clothed  in  purple  the  icebergs  bleak, 
And  bathed  in  crimson  each  mountain  peak : 
By  the  crystal  gates  of  the  frozen  zone, 
"Where  the  storm-king  sits  on  his  Arctic  throne, 
Around  which  never  a  bird  has  sung, 
And  never  a  bright-eyed  flower  has  sprung. 


In  a  thousand  changing  and  shadowy  forms 
They  are  rushing  forth  from  the  land  of  storms ; 
Their  fiery  foot-steps  faster  dasli, 
As  they  flee  from  the  iceberg's  awful  crash, 
Or  the  thunder-tones  of  tlio  ice-bound  lake, 
When  freezing  waters  their  ice-chains  break. 


They  have  danced  in  many  a  magic  hall 
Where  foot  of  mortal  can  never  fall  ; 
In  many  a  lofly  and  pillared  pile. 
With  its  crystal  dome  and  fixttcd  aiolc, 
Where  the  hand  of  Nature,  unsoon  and  still, 
Has  mocked  at  the  pride  of  human  skill 
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Those  phantom  shapes,  in  their  &iiy  play, 
Change  the  long,  dark  night  to  a  golden  daj; 
They  are  mail-clad  warriors,  and,  hasting  by, 
Their  ranks  they  form  in  the  star-lit  sky, 
With  lightning  lances,  glistenmg  bright. 
And  waving  banners  of  living  light. 


Those  spectral  bands  are  too  wild  for  earth, 
In  a  spirit-land  they  have  had  their  birth ; 
Yet  they  oft  are  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
In  mid-night  revels  along  the  sky ; 
With  noiseless  step  and  lightning  glance. 
In  cloud-land  treading  their  fiery  dance. 


DEBORAH 


I  AK  an  old  man.  My  hand  trembles  as  I  write.  It  is  a  strange- 
looking  hand  —  shrivelled,  and  brown,  and  mottled  with  the  dark  spots 
which  old  age  has  imprinted  on  it.  I  can  hardly  believe  the  tale  my 
mirror  tells  me ;  for  Time,  in  his  busy  silence,  has  wrought  sad  changes 
there. '  The  curls  in  which  I  used  to  glory  are  silver  white  ;  my  eyes, 
once  dark  and  piercing,  are  sunken  and  faded,  and  look  out  hke  dying 
lights  from  underneath  their  drooping,  reddened  lids.  This  stooping, 
crazy  form  is  but  the  wreck  of  what  was  once  my  pride.  I  sang  once. 
They  said  I  sang  well.  For  years  I  led  a  choir  which  was  the  boast  of 
the  coimtry  round.  The  highest  falsetto  was  not  beyond  my  flexible 
voice,  nor  the  deepest  base  below  it.  Now  that  voice,  cracked  and  dis- 
cordant, can  hardly  falter  through  the  scale,  and  dies  away  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  talk  of  myself  These  thoughts  came  over 
me  as  I  looked  down  the  past,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  who  shone 
there  so  brightly,  who  shines  now  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  for  I  was  young  then,  when  I  first  saw  sweet 
Deborah  Darling.  It  was  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  June.  Oh  I  how  it 
comes  up  before  me  I  The  waving  leaves  and  the  soft  murmuring  of 
the  fresh  breeze  as  it  rippled  through  them  ;  the  bursts  of  liquid  music 
that  trilled  without  the  church,  and  the  voice  of  the  meek  old  minister 
within,  whose  simple,  heart-felt  eloquence  bound  us  like  a  spell.  I  oc- 
cupied my  accustomed  seat  in  the  choir.  The  singers  one  by  one  dropped 
in,  when,  to  my  dismay,  I  found  that  my  first  treble  was  absent.  "What 
could  we  do  ?  I  was  perplexed  beyond  measure,  for  we  had  prepared 
ourselves  with  unusual  care  to  sing  before  some  distinguished  strangers 
present,  and  without  our  leading  treble  we  were  nothing.  At  last,  one 
of  the  singers  suggested  that  she  had  a  cousin  below  who  sang  readily 
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by  note.  She  might  be  persuaded,  etc.,  etc.  I  hurried  dovn  staiis, 
and  there,  in  an  old  square  pew,  for  the  first  time  beheld  Deborah  Dar- 
ling. How  Weill  I  remember  it  all!  Her  fair  face  sufiiised  with 
blushes  at  the  thought  of  taking  so  prominent  a  position,  her  gentle 
hesitation  and  timid  reluctance,  the  sweet  pitying  expression  that  stole 
over  her  countenance  as  I  told  my  perplexity,  and  her  fidtering  acqui- 
escence at  last.  I  had  conquered  Deborah,  but  Deborah  had  conqoeaed 
me  I 

I  led  her  to  her  place  in  the  north  gallery,  the  base  were  ranged  in 
the  south,  and  between  them  I  took  my  stand,  with  the  counter  singeis 
in  a  line  before  me,  and,  with  a  majestic  flourish  on  my  pitch-pipe,  we 
burst  into  one  of  those  fine  old  anthems  which  now  lie  neglected  and 
forgotten.  Never  did  I  hear  such  music.  Others  may  talk  of  Joinj 
Lind  and  Sontag,  but  never  again  will  my  ears  hear  such  strains  as 
gushed  from  the  lips  of  Deborah.  She  sang  with  her  whole  heart ;  the 
delicate  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  glistened,  and  her  face 
grew  radiant  with  emotion.  I  sang  mechanically.  My  thoughts,  mj 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Deborah  ;  and  when  she  soared  away,  now  carolling 
like  a  bird,  and  now  gliding  over  the  most  difficidt  passages  without  an 
apparent  thought  of  any  thing  but  the  language  of  devotion  she  was 
uttering,  I  felt  as  if  listening  to  the  songs  of  another  world. 

The  anthem  ceased,  but  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  minister  would  pray  about  Deborah,  that  he  would  preach 
about  her,  that  eveiy  one  must  be  thinking  of  her  through  tiie  whole 
service.  That  was  an  unprofitable  Sabbath  to  me ;  yet  she,  sweet 
girl  1  would  gladly  have  led  my  thoughts  toward  the  Heav^i  whither 
her  own  were  ever  turning. 

That  Sabbath  passed  away ;  the  week  passed  away,  and  I  had  seen 
her,  known  her,  wkl  hved  her. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever  shone 
on  this  fallen  earth,  that  I  drove  through  the  firagrant  pine  woods  of 

B .     The  air  was  delicious,  the  scenery  enchanting,  and  by  my 

side  sat  Deborah.  Every  item  of  her  appearance  comes  up  vivid&y  in 
my  recollection.  Her  dress  of  spotless  white,  beneath  which  peeped 
out  that  slender  Httle  foot ;  the  shawl  of  a  color  so  delicate  and  soft, 
(  I  know  not  its  name,)  and  the  deep  bonnet  from  whose  dark  shadow 
her  eyes  beamed  like  stars.  Never  since  have  I  seen  such  eyes  as  De- 
borah's, so  full  of  liquid  light,  the  soul  looking  out  of  their  clear  depths, 
as  if  no  thought  of  defilement  had  ever  marred  its  purity,  and  the  long 
lashes  falling  heavily  over  them,  as  though  to  veil  such  brightness  fiom 
the  rude  gaze  of  mortals.  A  proud  and  happy  man  was  I  when,  as  I 
turned  toward  her,  (and  I  never  spoke  without  doing  it,)  she  would  loc* 
up  for  a  moment  with  such  a  soft  and  timid  glance,  and  then  drop  h^ 
eye-lids,  as  if  terrified  at  her  own  boldnesp.  The  gentle  murmur  of  her 
words  thrilled  my  heart.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  heaven  to  cla^ 
that  little  hand. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  silver  disk  of  the  moon  gleamed  in  the 
eastern  sky.  The  trees  began  to  darken  more  thickly  around  us.  I 
slackened  my  reins ;  my  horse  walked  gently  along,  and  no  sound  broke 
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the  stillness  save  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  pines  and  the  me- 
lancholy chirp  of  the  cricket.  I  looked  at  Deborah,  and  my  tongue 
fbimd  utterance.  I  told  her  how  dear  she  was  to  me,  how  long,  how 
ardently  I  had  loved  her ;  how  I  never  had  loved,  never  could  love 
another ! 

I  paused  for  a  response.  She  trembled.  The  transparent  muslin 
modestly  folded  about  her  neck  heaved  convulsively.  A  faint  blush 
stole  over  her  sweet  face ;  her  lips  parted  and  closed  again ;  a  few 
hright  drops  trembled  on  their  long  lashes,  and  then  coursed  slowly 
down  her  cheeks,  as  if  loth  to  leave  so  fair  a  resting-place.  Then, 
-with  a  smile  such  as  the  angels  wear,  she  looked  up  suddenly  in  my 
eyes,  and  said,  with  faltering  utterance  :  *  No,  Gregory,  it  must  not  be, 
it  cannot  be.    We  will  be/ncw€?5,  but  nothing  more.' 

*  Then  you  cannot  love  me  ? '  said  I  hoarsely,  each  word  seeming  to 
choke  me  in  the- utterance. 

Deborah  turned  and  gave  one  glance  from  the  depths  of  her  speaking 
eyes.  I  needed  no  dearer  answer .  *  You  are  mine ! '  I  exclaimed 
with  rapture.  ^ 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  I  tore  a  bough  from  the  trees  we  were 
slowly  passing  and,  heedless  of  what  I  was  doing,  stripped  off  the  leaves 
and  flung  them  to  the  winds.  I  know  not  how  long  we  rode  in  silence. 
A  faint  sigh  roused  me  from  my  gloomy  reverie,  and  Deborah's  voice 
broke  the  stillness : 

• '  Do  not  think  me  unkind,  nor/  her  voice  trembled,  *  imloving.  My 
heart  rebels  against  my  decision,  but  it  is  an  unsafe  guide,  and  I  may 
not  trust  it.  My  life  is  consecrated  to  my  Master's  service,  and  thoi^gh 
others  may  serve  Him  more  in  other  ways,  I  know  that  for  me  the  p8,th 
of  usefulness  and  upward  progress  is  that  of  single  life.  Love  so  precious 
as  yours  would  bind  me  too  closel/  to  the  earth,  and  I  should  forget  and 
wander  away  from  One  who  loves  me  far  more  than  you.  But,  Gre- 
gory,' she  laid  her  soft  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  *  you  will  be  my  friend, 
my  chosen  *  —  she  hesitated  —  *  my  beloved  friend  ?  ' 

An  unaccountable  calnmess  came  over  me.  I  took  the  little  hand  : 
•  Yes,  Deborah,'  I  exclaimed,  *  we  will  be  friends  for  ever  I  While  you 
walk  on  your  solitary  way  I  too  will  journey  on  alone.  I  ask  only  for 
a  kind  thought,  a  kind  look,  and  sometimes  a  kind  word  from  you,  and 
I  yr'Al  be  satisfied.  Your  Master  shall  be  mine.  Like  you  I  will  pass 
upward,  and  when  our  love  is  chastened,  and  purified  from  every 
earthly  stain,  we  shall  meet  to  be  separated  no  more. 

As  I  spoke,  we  came  to  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road,  and  the  moon- 
light streamed  full  on  Deborah's  uptiumed  face,  which  shone  with 
seraphic  lustre,  as  if  already  gazing  on  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Our  eyes 
met,  her  hand  clasped  mine,  and  angels  registered  the  vows  which  our 
lips  could  not  utter. 

We  parted,  each  of  us  to  pursue  life's  weary  way  alone.  We  met 
seldom,  and  then  our  words  were  few.  Our  aflection  was  too  deep,  too 
pure  for  utterance.  Through  others  I  heard  often  of  Deborah  ;  of  her 
patient,  untiring,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  comfort  of  others ;  of  her 
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imwavering  equanimity  iinder  every  trial ;  of  her  meek  humility  and 
uushrinking  fortitude.  Sometimes  I  received  a  few  words  of  cheering 
encouragement  in  her  delicate  chirography ;  sometimes  a  kind  message, 
which  hore  to  me  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  simple  language  con- 
veyed. 

It  is  ten  years  since  I  saw  her  last.  Time  had  woven  many  a  silver 
tijread  amid  her  dark  locks.  He  had  stolen  her  hloom,  and  wasted  her 
form;  hut  a  tender  light  still. beamed  from  her  eyes,  and  her  face 
seemed  to  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  world  she  was  approaching.  De- 
lorah  was  very  dear  to  me  in  her  youth.  In  her  M  age  she  was  Tin- 
speahdbly  precious. 

Deborah  is  gone.  I  have  just  knelt  by  the  fresh  green  turf  beneath 
which  she  is  sleeping.  I  love  to  linger  Ihere  ;  to  remember  her  sweet 
patience  and  child- like  faith ;  to  recall  the  many  blissful  hours  she  has 
already  given  me,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  many,  many  more  which 
are  before  me.  I  think  of  her  as  she  walks  the  streets  of  the  celestial 
city,  as  she  mingles  in  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  and  I  move  on  with 
a  firmer  step  and  a  lighter  heart,  seeking  to  work  more  faithfully  for 
my  Lord,  till  He  shall  call  me  home. 

Master  !  it  has  been  a  struggle  of  many  years,  but  through  Thee  I 
have  triumphed  I  I  love  my  angel  noWy  because  she  reflects  TmxE 
image.     I  ask  no  other  heaven  than  the  enjoyment  of  Thyself. 


IMPERIAL  ECHOES 


'NiLfecerit  esto. 
Hoc  volo,  sic  Jabeo,  Bit  pro  ration©  voluntas ! '  —  JirrBXAi, 


'  Well,  be  it  war,  then,  for  ten  years  at  least ! ' 
Just  so,  stern  Czar,  perhaps  for  thrico  the  term, 
And  every  moment  told  with  gouts  of  blood, 
And  dying  groans,  and  yells  of  savago  joy : 
But  why  not  use  the  frankness  that  beseems 
Imperial  pride,  and  boldly  say,  *  My  war  ? ' 
For  yours  the  monster  Is,  and  you  alone 
Must  bear  the  sin  and  stigma  of  its  bu1,h. 
And  who  are  you  that  thus,  in  sport  or  spleen, 
Dare  bring  exasperate  nations  face  to  face, 
With  fire  and  svrord,  insatiate  of  revenge, 
To  wreak  perdition,  merciless  as  hell's  ? 
What  are  you,  prithee,  but  a  worm  at  best  — 
A  ro3ral  reptile  of  a  grander  coil. 
And  fang  of  deadlier  venom,  than  the  mass 
Of  earth's  plebeian  crawlers,  yet  with  them 
CJo -doomed  to  grovel,  and  with  them  at  last 
Be  trampled  back  into  the  common  clay  ? 
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*  I  '11  not  havo  peace,  till  my  last  soldier  falls  1 ' 
Plain  lapgiiage,  Czak,  and  simple  as  a  child's ; 
Yet  aught  more  awful  than  its  ruthless  sense, 
Ne'er  taxed  the  fierce  vernacular  of  fiends; 
JFor  lo  1  the  mighty  myriads  levied  forth 
From  every  hamlet  of  your  world-wide  realm, 

•  And  forced  to  sunder  «dl  the  chords  that  bind 

The  heart  to  homo  and  kindred,  evermore 
To  waft  your  ruffian  eagles  to  their  prey ; 
Yet  these,  all  these  must  perish  to  a  man, 
Ere  your  imperial  wrath  will  suffer  Peace, 
God's  loveliest  angel,  to  revisit  earth  1 
Then  add  tho  crowning  woo,  that  not  a  soul 
Of  all  tho  hosts  your  iron  will  thus  dooms 
To  war's  red  >fOLOcn,  can  its  fate  fnlCl ; 
But  far  away  in  some  lone  hut,  beside 
The  frozen  Lena,  or  in  shag^gy  tent. 
By  Don's  dark  stream,  or  in  the  wattled  lodge, 
Slow  wheeling  o'er  tho  Ukraine's  boundless  steppes, 
There  shall  bo  bitter  tears  and  life-long  wail 
For  loved  oncf,  never  to  bo  welcomed  more  I 

And,  CJzAR,  since  commerce,  in  these  gentler  year;?, 

Has  bound  remotest  nations  in  the  bonds 

Of  mutual  interest  in  each  other's  fate, 

Where  dwells  there  one,  of  all  the  tribes  of  men, 

But  feels  the  blow  you've  struck  the  common  weal  ? 

Even  hero  the  humblest  drudge  of  glebe  or  mart, 

A  thousand  leagues  bbyond  your  knout's  fell  sweep, 

Must  earlier,  later  toil  for  daily  bread 

To  feed  his  babes  withal,  that  you,  forsooth. 

May  glut  your  greed  upon  friendless  foe  1 

*  The  man  is  very  sick  I '  and  so  was  he 

By  whom  the  Levite  passed  with  dainty  step 
Upon  the  other  side ;  but  you  improve 
The  coy  example  of  your  fellow-priest 
By  falling  on  tho  fallen,  might  and  main ; 
Nay,  with  your  bloody  crozier  beating  back 
The  hand  out-stretched  to  pour  the  oil  and  wine  I 

Ah !  Romanoff,  albeit  yonder  Heaven 

Seem  far  enough  from  tliis  forsaken  world, 

Yet  be  assured  that  drop  of  guiltless  blood 

Ne'er  stained  its  flowers,  nor  wail  for  wanton  wrong 

Its  echoes  thrilled,  since  the  first  shepherd's  du^^, 

Unseen,  unheard,  or  unremembered  there  1 

If  heathen  Felix,  passmg  in  review 

The  potty  acta  of  his  provincial  sway. 

Trembled  to  learn  of  judgment  from  the  lips 

Of  Paul,  the  outcast,  warning  in  his  bonds. 

How  should  your  Christian  soul,  in  all  its  pomp 

And  pride  of  boundless  sovereignty,  bo  moved, 

To  hear  the  voice  of  Conscience  drown  the  din 

Of  clashing  legions,  by  your  madness  roused 

To  battle's  crimson  orgies,  and  recall 

His  words,  who  spake  as  mortal  never  spake : 

*  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  oflfencee  come  I ' 

NwYork,  8«pt.,  1864.  ^-  '•  P- 
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HAVANA        SEOARSMOKK 


INTHB      HARBOR.' 

*  No  iab^  vm.  que  hora  m  f    Do  nt  yoa  know  what  o*c1ock  It  is  !  * 

Jobsb's  Spajt.  Gbaiocab,  pk  SSt. 

'  Come  up  on  deck,  come  up  ;  Cuba 's  in  sight ! '  shouted  Pote,  in  a 
highly  tremulous  voice,  to  his  friend  Brick,  who,  still  seated  at  the  din- 
ner-table, was  dallying  with  a  coy  kernel  of  a  hickory-nut  that  refiified 
to  coma  out,  pick  he  nevev  so  wisely. 

'  Good !  very  good !  —  now  Pote,  sit  down  calmly  and  help  me 
finish  this  bottle  of  sherry.  I  *ye  a  presentiment  that  we  *re  all  going 
to  live  long  enough  to  finish  it,  smoke  a  segai,  and  go  up  —  if  go  up 
we  must — see  Cuba,  and  then  die.' 

*  B-but  Cuba 's  m  sight  I '  added  Pote. 

*  Good  again  I    Very  glad  to  hear  it ;  hope  it  '11  stay  so  ;  sit  down  !  * 
In  about  half-an-hour,  Brick  and  Pote  were  on  the  deck  of  the 

steamer  *  Crescent  City.'  *  See !  see  I '  spoke  Pote,  *  over  there  on  the 
weather-quarter,  that  light-blue  cloud,  as  it  were,  that 's  Cuba  ! ' 

'  Smoke  f  You  can 't  fool  me,'  remarked  Brick,  sententiously ; 
'  d'  ye  see  that  steerage-passenger  there  with  a  short  six  in  his  mouth ! 
Well,  he 's  making  Cuba ! ' 

*  N-no  he  aint !     Captain  M*C just  said  it  was  Cuba,  and  it 

seems  to  me.  Yes  ! '  and  here  Pote  stopped  and  snuffed  up  the  air,  *  it 
seems  to  me  I  can  catch  a  smell  of  spicy  air,  a  perfiimed  zephyr  from 
beautiful  Cuba ! ' 

*  Hold  on,  Pote  !  Don't  exhaust  yourself;  it's  oijy  an  exhalation 
of  hedyosmia  from  Miss  Johnson's  handkerchief.  Do  n't  you  see  her 
coming  up  from  the  cabin  ? ' 

A  great  deal  of  conversation,  ditto  liquor  was  disposed  of  by  the  pas- 
sengers during  the  afternoon.  The  subject  of  their  discourse  was, 
whether  they  could  reach  the  More  Castle  before  sun-set,  and  thus  be 
able  to  run  up  the  harbor  to  an  anchorage,  and  go  ashore  that  ni^it. 
Practical  Brick  and  poetical  Pote  —  the  fermer  smoking  like  a  house  (m 
fire  —  as  the  sun  went  down,  walked  forward,  and  over  the  steamer's 
bow  gazed  into  the  dark  water  of  the  gulf —  the  one  in  mild-eyed 
wonder  gazing  at  while  querying  *  whence  came  the  fragile  shells  that, 
Nautilus-like,  floated  over  the  sad  waves,  and  where  went  the  swifr- 
winged  flying-fish  that  shot  from  wave  to  wav^  ? '  while  the  other 
revolved  over  *  how  those  cussed  little  Portuguese  men-of-war.  must  be  . 
mashed  up  after  the  steamer  had  run  'em  down,  and  whe^^ier  fried 
flying-fish  would  n't  go  well  ?  * 

As  it  grew  darker,  the  More  light  shone  out,  then  another  and  another, 
till  gas-lighted  Havana  was  before  them.  Tne  pilot  came  on  boa^ ; 
and  New-York,  Jr.,  having  discovered .  dt^ting  the  voyage  two  hand- 
organs  with  grinder-attachments,  to  Brink's  great  joy  supceeded  in  get- 
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ting  them  aft  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  steamer  mn  nnder  the  walls 
of  the  Moro  to  the  tune  of  '  Casta  Diva,*  *  while  she  sat  in  The  Low- 
Backed  Car '  promiscuously,  and  came  to  anchor  hy  the  guard-ship, 
under  the  walls  of  the  Cabanas.  Soon  through  the  dark  waters  flash^ 
in  phosphorescent  light  the  oars  of  a  custom-house  hoat,  which  rowed 
all  night  round  the  steamer.  Every  oars-man  had  a  lighted  segar  in 
his  mouth,  and  the  man  at  the  stem  seemed  to  have  two.  Beautiful 
Cuba ! 

A  flash  of  light  and  the  report  of  a  gmi  came  booming  over  the 
water ;  then  from  out  the  guard-house  in  the  Cabanas  fort,  high  over 
the  heads  of  Brick  and  Pote,  came  the  shrill  cry  of  the  sentinels, 
'  Alerta  f '  and  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  blast  of  bugles  rang  out  as 
the  guard  made  the  rounds.  The  sound  of  music  came  faintly  over  the 
waters  of  tiie  harbor :  it  was  the  military  band  performing  on  the 
Plaza.  Pote  strained  his  eyes  to  make  out  form  or  shape  to  the  city, 
then  up  to  the  fort,  then  at  the  custom-house  boat,  but  darkness  was 
over  all ;  then  up  at  the  sky.  *  0  Brick !  this  is  very  lovely ;  how 
brilliantly  the  stars  shine  !  Heaven  seems  nearer  to  the  dwellers  in 
this  fair  land,  than  to  us  of  the  cold  and  dismal  North.'  But  Brick 
heard  not ;  he  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  steamer,  listening  to 
the  roll-call  of  Spanish  oaths  coming  out  of  the  custom-house  boat. 
Some  one,  regardless  of  the  old  saw,  *  Coals  to  Newcastle,' had  c^t^A:^ 
a  lighted  segar  into  this  nest  of  hornets,  und  they  were  singing.  Beadc 
giving  one  ear  to  this,  he  had  a  mental  eye  fixed  on  the  dark-eyed 
senoras,  and  the  dark-brown  segars,  and  the  opera,  and  cock-fights,  and 
a  bull-fight,  and  all  those  other  little  arrangements  he  proposed  putting 
into  the  next  day,  and  so  on.  '  Good-night,  Pote !  I  'm  going  to  turn 
in  ;  it 's  too  damp  on  deck.  F 11  see  you  to-morrow  morning  eariy.' 
Brick  hereupon  dove  down  into  the  cabin,  where  a  select  litUe  party 
were  drinking  rum  and  porter. 

He  had  an  indistinct  recollection,  on  waking  up,  of  being  in  some 
strange  place,  and  jumping  out  of  the  berth,  looked  through  the  dead- 
light of  his  state-room,  and  found  the  moon  shining  brightly  on  the 
walls  of  the  Cabanas.  Looking  at  his  watch,  and  finding  it  about  five 
o'clock,  he  dressed  and  went  up  on  deck.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  as  he  gazed  on  the  strange  scene  around  him,  made  misty  in  the 
moon-light,  did  he  feel  at  heart  a  faint  symptom  of  a  new-bom  sensa- 
tion —  a  love  for  the  beautiful ;  but  he  choked  it  with  a  cup  of  coflee 
and  a  segar.  As  morning  dawned,  the  vessels  of  every  nation  in  the 
distance  at  anchor,  the  fort  on  the  Punta,  the  hospital,  prison,  barracks, 
the  Moro  Castle,  with  its  light-house,  and  the  Cabanas  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  strong  light ;  and  at  sun-rise,  as  the  steamer  started 
for  her  wharf,  they  passed  the  Havana,  bathed  in  rosy  light,  rising  fipom 
the  water  like  an  exhalation  of  the  morning. 

By  the  time  the  steamer  had  reached  her  wharf,  boats  of  all  kinds 
and  shapes,  from  the  man-of-war's  cutter  down  to  the  waterman's  two- 
oared  boat  —  a  cross  between  a  canvas-covered  Jersey  wagon  and  an 
Italian  gondola  —  had  been  or  were  along-side. 

Pote,  about  seven  o'clock,  came  on  deck,  and  Brick  at  once  saluted 
him  :  *  Good  morning !  — have  n't  we  got  the  tools  here  forji^i 
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hey  ?  But  what  hotel  aie  you  going  to  ? '  Brick  might  as  well  hare 
\m  this  question  unasked.  Pote  was  all  eyes.  He  had  n't  an  ear  just 
then  for  a  syren,  let  alone  Brick.  Ten  minutes  toned  him  down  though 
to  the  realities  of  life  ;  and  in  answer  to  Brick's  repeated  hotel  ques- 
tion, he  answered : 

*  The  Colafif  of  course,  if  we  can  get  in  there.  The  major-domo  of 
the  hotel  will  he  here  hefore  long  witix  a  boat,  and  then  we  can  go  orei 
to  the  Havana  with  him.'     ^ 

Brick's  mind  at  rest,  he  opened  on  Pote.  '  Is  n't  this  the  place  to 
live  and  die  in,  'specially  about  August  ?  Look  at  that  boat-load  of 
oranges,  piled  in  like  coals  in  a  collier.  See  thoee  palms  over  there  at 
Casa  Buinca,  and  over  there  at  Regla,  Admire  the  soft  green  of  those 
hills.  Twig  ^e  moustache  of  that  old  cock  in  the  custom-house  boat 
Look  at  those  *  coolies '  rowing  that  boat ;  they  're  a  fresh  importatioD 
from  the  East-Indies,  brought  here  to  do  away  with  slavery  ;  't  wont 
work  though.  Hallo!  there's  two  English  men-of-war,  and  a  \xig 
ditto.  What  are  they  doing  here  ?  And  there 's  a  Spanish  man-of-war 
steamer.  Never  a  bit  of  striped  bunting  in  the  harbor.  But  here 's 
our  boat.    Where 's  your  baggage  I ' 

In  a  few  minutes,  Brick  and  Pote  were  seated  under  the  awning  of 
the  boat,  with  their  luggage,  spinning  over  the  flashing  waters  of  the 
harbor,  toward  the  custom-house  wharf.  One  of  the  oars-men,  a  negro 
of  '  tremendous  build,'  had  a  breadth  of  chest  and  a  mass  of  muscle 
large  enough  to  establish  a  Famese  Hercules  in  business.  The  other 
oars-man,  a  Spaniard,  pulled  the  bow-oar  in  fine  style.  Together  they 
made  La  Gertrudis  run  the  water  like  a  lively  thing.  While  Pote 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  drink  in  with  his  eyes  the  '  things  of  beauty ' 
all  round  him,  that  he  might  lay  in  a  stock  of  *  joy  for  ever,'  the  major- 
domo  ordered  the  small  sail  spread,  and  on  they  flew.  But  haik  !  — 
what  shout  is  that  ?  Not  ten  feet  astern  of  them  a  rival  boat.  El 
Poder  de  Dies,  is  cracking  on  all  sail  and  oars,  New-York,  Jr.,  stand- 
ing up  in  her,  is  shouting  for  delight  at  the  prospect  of  going  in  ahead ; 
but  the  oars-men  in  Brick's  boat  lie  down  to  it;  they  strain  every 
nerve  ;  the  water  runs  by  them  like  a  mill-race.  *  Push  on !  Cara ! 
oh !  go  ahead  1 '  shouted  the  major-domo  in  Spanish,  and  by  miraculous 
exertions,  La  Gertrudis  shot  ahead  like  an  arrow,  and  the  last  heard 
from  New-York,  Jr.,  was,  *  Oh  I  get  away  with  your  d  —  d  old  *  La  Ger- 
beer-tub .' " 

Arrived  at  the  wharf,  they  clambered  up,  had  their  luggage  brought 
afler  them,  and  stood  under  the  shed,  waiting  till  the  *  most  faithful '  of 
her  Catholic  Majesty's  adtuineros  would  give  them  a  landing-permit 
and  examine  their  baggage.  The  steamer '  Isabel '  had  that  morning 
arrived  from  Charleston,  and  her  passengers,  ad^ed  to  thoee  of  the 
*  Crescent  City,'  gave  the  officials  plenty  of  business,  and  necessarily 
delayed  los  Americanos  in  their  hot  haste  to  see  the  Havana.  New- 
York,  Jr.,  boiled  over  with  wrath  at  the  detention.  *  Only  just  wait  till 
we  get  hold  of  things  here  !  Won't  we  change  all  this  f  Is  n't  there 
any  way  of  swimming  round  the  Custom-house,  instead  of  going  through 
it  I '  said  he,  as  he  examined  the  depth  of  water  round  the  whart 
'  Look  there  ! '  he  continued,  *  aint  we  in  an  outside  CQ]^ltry  f     There  '& 
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the  captain  of  a  bark  giving  oiden  on  horseback  !  Do  n't  he  look  jolly, 
tearing  round  decks  there  ?  '  Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  Brick 
saw  sure  enough,  on  the  forward  deck  of  a  vessel  just  coining  to  anchor 
near  the  wharf,  a  man  on  horse-back.  Whether  he  was  captain  or  not, 
New-York,  Jr.,  only  knew,  and  he  had  spoken.  Half-a-dozen  sailor-rig- 
ged functionaries,  with  CapUan-Greneral  painted  in  gilt  letters  on  the 
black  ribbons  round  their  straw-hats,  with  each  a  segar  in  his  mouth, 
assisted  by  looking  on  at  the  opening  and  examination  of  trunks,  band- 
boxes,  valises,  chests,  etc.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  soon  felt.  One 
gentleman,  an  invalid,  fainted,  but  he  was  not  uncared  for  ;  ahnost  in 
an  instant  assistance  was  rendered  him,  fi>r  were  there  not  Americans 
there  ?  One  lady  fanned  his  pale  face  ;  another  applied  a  vinaigrette ; 
a  glass  of  ice-water  was  brought;  and  while  the  invalid  slowly 
revived — the  excitement  at  its  height  —  the  door  of  the  office  was 
thrown  open,  the  landing-permits  given.  The  major-domo  of  the  hotel 
asked  Briek  and  Pote  to  open  their  trunks.  The  Custom-house  officer 
lifted  up  the  lids  through  ceremony —  your  real  Spaniard  is  so  courte- 
ous—  and  the  next  instant  Brick  saw  his  trunk — a  trunk  heavy 
enough  in  the  States  to  have  occupied  the  united  groans  of  two  Irish- 
men —  lifted  like  a  cork  by  a  stalwart  nigger  to  Uie  top  of  his  head. 
Pete's  baggage  was  handled  in  like  manner  by  a  couple  more,  and  pass- 
ing the  sentinel  at  the  gate,  they  found  themselves,  after  a  minute's 
walk,  in  the  comfortable  Hotel  de  CdUm.  h.  p.  l. 
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LiKB  a  pale  ghost  in  sheeted  white, 
On  its  lone  i2e  the  light-house  stands : 
The  noon-day  glitters  hot  and  bright 
Athwart  its  tall  sepulchral  height, 

And  on  its  girdlmg  sands. 
No  red  flowers  nod  ttieir  painted  beUs 
To  lure  the  bee  in  honeyed  cells, 
Or  spice  the  air  with  luscious  smells 

Around  its  desert  base: 
But  only  the  dry-bladed  grass, 
Or  the  salt-sedge,  a  tangled  maae^ 

Spring  o'er  the  barren  place. 

Ne'er  poureth  there  the  liquid  note 
Of  song-bird,  firom  melodious  throat, 

At  dawn  or  dose  of  day ; 
But  only  the  wild  sea-bird's  shriek, 
The  plover's  whistle,  or  the  bleak, 
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Shrill  pibroch  of  the  onriew,  sound 
The  melaucholy  shores  around, 
Or  piping  of  the  beach-bird's  flocki 
O'er  shefljr  cove  or  weedy  rock. 

Yet,  in  the  sultry  summer's  prime, 
It  18  a  soothing  haunt,  I  ween; 
When  Ocean  beats  bis  hollow  diime, 
Sweat-sounding,  mellow  and  serene ; 
When  winds  are  soft  and  seas  are  bright, 
And  the  sands  sparkle  in  the  light. 
And  the  smooth-roimded  billowy  waves 
Boll  in  like  turfy  rural  graves, 
And  the  white  sea-^news  skim  the  do^ 
Or  hi^  in^airy  cirdee  sweep. 

And  ever  't  is  a  blessed  spot 

To  the  poor  sea-bpy,  whose  hard  lot 

Dooms  him  to  strive  with  blast  and  brteae^ 

And  roam  the  melancholy  seas. 

When  sailing  from  his  native  land, 

High  perch^  upon  the  giddy  mast, 

He  wipes  his  tear  with  rugged  hand ; 

And  through  tlie  fallmg  night  is  cast 

His  last  fond  g^oes,  to  discern 

His  honie,  where  thy  pale  lantems  bum ; 

Then,  clinging  to  the  slippery  spar, 

Upon  thy  steady-beaming  star 

He  gazes,  tiU  the  gloom  of  night 

And  the  salt  spray  hide  thee  m>m  sight 

X  And  ever,  as  he  wandereth  wide 

O'er  unknown  sea  and  foreign  tide. 
Where  Indian  typhoons  lash  the  surge 
Far  o'er  the  globe's  remotest  verge. 
Or  where  the  firozen  pole  doth  pour 
Its  ice-bergs  on  the  frozen  ^ore ; 
Or  in  the  tropic  island-bays^ 
Where  golden  fruits  each  grove  displays, 
His  eyes,  in  iancy,  fondly  strain 
To  catch  thy  watch-flres  o'er  the  main. 

When  voyaging  to  dear  native  land, 
For  years  an  exile  from  her  strand, 
With  throbbing  heart  he  cUmbs  the  mast 
At  night,  to  sweep  the  watery  waste ; 
The  seas  run  high,  the  breakers  roar, 
They  thunder  all  along  the  shore. 
The  gale  blows  hoarsely  o'er  the  mam, 
The  reefed  sails  all  are  torn  in  twain, 
The  bulk-heads  creak,  the  timbers  groan, 
Ko  moon  illumes  the  path  unknown. 

Oh  t  frantic  then,  his  glances  turn 

To  where  thy  lurid  lamps  should  bum ; 

But  blinding  spray,  and  solemn  night, 

And  sea-fogs  long  hide  thee  from  sight 

At  length  flames  out  thy  beacon-light. 

At  length  resounds  the  joyous  cry 

ThfOldFire-IaUnd  ligl^t  is^hr^  QoOgk 
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HOME-BIOCNESS. 

The  eun  tonigfat  in  leaying  his  domain, 

Who  now  at  this  past-midnight  hour  doth  stand, 

Waving  his  mantle  o*er  mj  native  land, 
Drew  up  to  sky  upon  the  slanting  plane 
His  golden  rajs  had  made,  bright  leaves  of  rain, 

A  parting  gift  for  liiose  he  1^  behind; 

And,  calling  to  a  fawning  slave,  the  wind, 
He  bade  him  roll  away  the  cloudy  wain : 

While  now  the  airs  of  night,  a  misty  band, 
Out-pour  the  freighted  moisture,  as  a  poticm 

To  earth,  wherein  a  kindly  blessing  lies : 

T  is  thus  my  heart  waves  up  with  luring  wand 
Some  gift  of  thought,  while  flying  o'er  the  ocean. 

And  vapory  dreams  bear  back  to  me  the  prize.       scawAinrraxv. 
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▲    9KRCH    or    WMT-IMDIAS    im. 

Few  sights  are  so  beautiful  to  a  Northern  eye  as  night  in  tfaetiopios. 
The  BoddennesB  of  night-fall;  the  instantaneous  learning  forth  of 
those  wondrous  stars,  so  apparently  near ;  the  feeling  that  earth,  and 
moon,  and  stars  are  floating  together  in  a  lambent  ether,  all  is  new, 
wonderful,  and  beautiful. 

Such  were  my  delicious  emotions  em  I  arrired,  after  a  wearisome  sea- 
voyage,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  West-Indies.  As  we 
approached  the  town,  the  gun  fired  from  the  fort  at  the  hour  of  sunnset, 
and  evening  descended  instantaneously.  Venus,  the  star  of  the  night, 
beamed  foiSi ;  not  the  cold  beauty  of  our  Northern  sky,  but  the  sweet, 
burning  queen  of  the  South.  Every  planet  seemed  a  neighbor ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  move  my  eyes  firom  the  heavens,  and 
^aze  upon  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  earth. 

The  town,  with  its  many  lights — always  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
traveller ;  the  hill-top,  crowned  with  the  Buccaneer's  Tower  ;  the 
light,  graceful  boats  of  the  negroes  crowding  round  the  ship ;  their 
songs  in  the  melancholy  minor  key ;  the  warm  and  tranquil  atmo- 
sphere, altogether  carried  me  away  into  the  land  of  reverie  and  dreams, 
and  a  pleasant  languor  and  indistinctness  took  possession  of  me. 

'  An  enchanting  picture,'  Wd  a  voice  behind  me.  It  was  my  fiiend, 
the  silent  Englishman,  as  we  called  him  on  board. 

'  It  is,  indeed,'  was  all  I  felt  inclined  to  say. 

*  The  town,  rising  like  the  goddess  firom  the  waves ;  the  palms,  toss- 
ing their  branches  in  the  air ;  above,  this  transcendent  skv-^  at  our 
feet,  ocean,  blue  and  beautiful  I '  gi^i^^d  byViOOgle 
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I  was  astonished  to  hear  my  silent  firiend  talk  on  at  this  rate,  and 
turned  to  look  at  him.  He  was  a  pale,  sorrowM  man  ;  and  I  judged 
him  to  be  one  of  those  inyalids  who  try  to  piece  out  a  broken  life  hj 
retreat  to  these  islands. 

'  You  are  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  world  f  *  I  suggested. 

'  Yes  ;  these  are  romantic  places.  I  have  an  estate  on  one  of  them. 
I  come  down  to  see  to  it  now  and  then.  They  give  the  estates  yoj 
queer  names.  *  Diamond  and  Ruby '  is  one  of  them ;  '  Prosperitj/ 
<  Mar/s  Hope/  etc.,  etc.    Mine  is  cidled  the  *  Man  in  Annor.* ' 

'  Ah !  then  yours  has  the  queerest  name  yet.' 

'  Yes,  and  the  queerest  story ;  a  story  of  crime,  of  misfortune,  of 
retribution ;  a  melo-dramatic  story,  for  West-Indian  life  is  all  melo- 
drama. Crime  grows  here  like  the  plants  which  grow  in  the  jangles* 
as  wild  and  distorted  as  they.' 

In  the  bustle  of  landing,  I  lost  my  friend,  and  fergot  him,  his  estate, 
and  his  story,  until  the  next  evening)  I  met  him  pacing  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel,  and  smoking  his  segar.  We  joined  company,  and  snioked 
together,  lazily  watdung  the  negresses  poising  their  burdens  on  the 
head,  azid  walking  under  them  with  the  majesty  of  dark  Cleopatras, 
chanting,  as  they  walked,  their  wild,  melancholy  songs. 

'  By  Uie  way,*  I  remarked, '  you  spoke  of  your  estate  last  night,  and 
its  history,  as  if  it  were  no  secret.  Might  a  stranger  ask  to  hear  it,  or  is 
it  of  a  jprivate  nature  ? ' 

*  Oh !  by  all  means.  Eyery  body  knows  it.  On  its  own  island*  it  is 
the  favorite  after-dinner  topic  ;  and  if  you  will  take  passage  with  mc 
on  the  little  schooner,  which  to-morrow  night  will  take  me  over  to  the 
neighboring  island,  I  will  tell  it  to  you  by  the  witching  light  of  these 
stars.' 

I  accepted  with  alacrity.  The  next  night,  (for  they  do  every  thing 
in  the  night  in  the  West-Indies,)  we  embarked  on  a  very  crazy  little 
schooner ;  and  I  ahnost  repented,  when  I  saw  our  crew,  that  a  fodisfa 
desire  to  hear  a  stoiy  had  caused  me  to  intrust  my  precious  self  to  & 
captain  who  whistled  for  the  wind,  and  who  seemed  descended  from 
some  African  Hecuba,  and  whose  assistants  were  as  black  and  wierd  a^ 
himself     However,  my  friend  seemed  satisfied,  and  I  tried  to  be. 

*  You  know,'  my  friend  began,  '  that  these  planters  generally  send 
their  sons  to  England  or  the  United  States  to  be  educated,  and  you  have 
probably  some  West-Indian  boy  in  your  memory  who  was  the  hrigand. 
the  desperado  of  your  class  at  school.  Two  boys,  of  the  true  type  of 
ungovemed  tropicals,  left  this  island  we  are  now  approaching  many 
years  ago  for  England.  They  were  placed  at  school,  and  were  endued 
for  the  sake  of  their  money,  which  was  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Philip,  the  eldest,  was  somewhat  amenable  to  law  and  order,  after  a 
time ;  but  William,  the  younger,  put  all  authority  at  defiance,  and  at 
length,  in  a  fit  of  passicm,  stabbed  one  of  the  boys. 

'  Before  the  young  murderer  could  be  caught,  he  and  his  brother  had 
efi[ectually  escaped,  and  the  only  trace  of  them  was  to  a  neighboring 
sea-port,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  embarked  for  home. 

'  Meanwhile  the  father,  whom  I  shall  call  Vickars,  received  firoro 
England  iutelligenco  of  this  transaction,  but  no  news  of  his  boys.     His 
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distress  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  EQs  wife,  a  Spanish 
-woman,  died  under  the  agony  and  suspense.  All  that  was  left  to  him 
-was  one  daughter,  Annunciata,  a  child  of  twelve  years.  He  sent  east 
and  west  ion  his  lost  children,  but  no  tidings  came  of  them.  ^ 

'  One  other  friend  he  had,  who  shared  his  watchings  and  his  sorrow  . 
This  was  the  good  Father  Pedro,  the  Catholic  priest,  who  spent  his  Hjk 
in  the  humble  but  unwearying  care  of  his  church  and  his  people,  anti 
-who  dearly  loved  the  wife  of  Vickare,  one  of  his  most  devout  children.^^ 
He  was  one  day  sitting  at  a  window  which  commanded  the  sea,  talk- 
ing to  the  afflicted  father,  and  ofiering  to  go  himself  in  search  of  the 
lost  boys,  when  in  the  exti*''^-^  distance  he  descried  a  sail.  *  A  ship  !  * 
*  a  ship ! '  How  anxiously  was  she  watched  !  —  how  intently  they  had 
sscanned  every  sail  for  months !  —  how  they  sat  v^th  suspended  breath 
till  she  came  nearer ! 

*  At  length,  after  many  weary  hours,  the  ship  reached  the  dock.  On 
her  deck  stood  one  boy ;  only  one ;  yes,  it  was  he  :  it  was  William  ! 

*  Even  in  this  hour  of  inexpressible  emotion  arose  the  cry,  *  Where  is 
thy  brother  ? ' 

'  William  told,  with  many  tears  and  sighs,  a  story  of  great  length 
and  great  interest.  They  had  escaped  to  Madeira  ;  thence  had  started 
for  h«)me.  Had  been  tdcen  against  their  will  to  Lisbon.  Had  been 
inhospitably  put  ashore,  as  their  money  was  gone.  Had  retreated  into 
the  interior  ;  joined  a  party  of  robbers,  or  been  taken  up  by  them  ;  and 
Philip,  having  offended  the  chief,  had  been  murdered,  or  at  least  was 
dragged  insensible  from  his  brother's  sight;  and  William,  tied  and 
wounded,  was  carried  in  another  direction  by  the  robber-troop. 

*  Escaping  at  last,  he  reached  the  sea ;  found  a  ship  bound  for  the 
West-Indies.  The  captain,  more  hospitable  than  the  last,  took  him  on 
board,  and  restored  hun  to  his  father. 

'  Old  Father  Pedro  was  an  attentive  listener  to  this  story.  He  had 
never  liked  William  ;  and  he  thought  there  were  some  discrepancies  in 
this  story. 

*  *  You  say,  my  son,  that  the  robbers  took  you  past  the  convent  of 
Santa  Maria,  about  three  leagues  from  Lisbon  ?  *  said  Father  Pedro. 

*  William  turned  very  pale,  but  that  might  be  caused  by  painful 
TecoUections. 

*  *  Yes,  good  father,*  said  he. 

*  *  I  know  that  country  well,  and  was  bom  not  far  from  that  convent,* 
said  the  old  man,  musingly. 

'  The  events  in  the  history  of  this  family  had  been  so  shocking,  that 
Yickars  sank  into  a  state  of  incapacity.  Although  a  man  in  the  vigor 
of  life  two  years  before,  he  was  now  sunken  and  apparently  aged.  He 
seemed  to  see  his  lost  son  ;  he  forgot  the  name  of  the  one  who  lived  ; 
and  only  now  and  then  roused  himself  to  reason  and  memory. 

*  His  estate,  which  was  large,  came  very  much  into  the  hands  of 
William,  who,  though  young,  proved  himself  an  excellent  man  of 
business.  His  slaves  worked  more  hours  than  any  gang  on  the  island, 
and  his  sugar  and  coffee  brought  high  prices.  He  led  a  life  of  unparal- 
leled license  and  dissipation,  and  seemed  to  fear  neither  God  nor  man. 
Yes,  there  was  one  man  who  made  him  tremble,  and  that  was  Father 
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'  At  length  it  oocurred  that  this  diack  i^ould  be  lenunrad.  Father 
Pedro  had  long  since  determined  to  go  to  Spain,  and  to  make  eeaioh  ibr 
the  unfortunate  Philip,  hut  many  things  detained  him.  The  Csthcdic 
priegta  are,  as  elsewhere,  very  dominant  men  on  thase  islands,  and  yngy 
i^'^^ortant,  particularly  in  thie  Spanish  Islands,  to  the  goyecnment ;  u> 
'  ;a  must  wait  until  some  successor  aixiyed  to  take  his  place.  At  I^igth, 
iU  difficulties  being  smoothed  away.  Father  Pedro  departed  ail^rtly, 
^ot  communicating  the  purpose  of  this  journey  to  any  save  one,  and 
this  one  was  old  Lanta,  an  African  slaye. 

*  An  African  slave  means  one  brought  £rom  Africa  immediatdy, 
having  still  the  original  brand  on  the  forehead  given  by  the  slaver. 
Of  these  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto-£ico  are  full,  and  a  wild,  fierce 
race  they  are.  The  gyves  have  not  yet  entered  their  souk,  and  thej 
seem  to  have  a  supernatural  power  about  them,  burning  ever  in  thai 
untamed  eyes. 

*  Old  I^ta  was  the  commanding  spirit  of  the  plantation.  She  had 
been  very  insubordinate  at  first,  and  Father  Pedro  had  interfered  to 
save  her  many  a  cruel  pimishment.  She  was  now  old,  subdued,  aad 
attached  to  the  family,  and  especially  to  Father  Pedro. 

*  The  family  estates  were  three  in  number.  One  lying  on  the  sea- 
coast  was  called  *  The  Bay.'  Another,  more  to  the  inland,  was  called 
*  The  Sapphire,'  from  its  commanding  a  view  of  the  blue  ocean.  The 
third,  and  by  far  the  finest,  was  called  the  '  Man  in  Armor,'  from  a 
fanciful  decoration  to  the  fa9ade  of  the  house  -*-  an  effigy  of  a  man  ia 
full  armor  lying  beneath  each  window  —  the  proprietor  having  paid 
this  tribute  to  lus  love  of  *  merrie  England '  in  her  feudal  days. 

'  Yickars  grew  nigh  to  death,  and  prepared  to  resign  all  these  posses- 
sions. As  ^  body  gave  way,  the  mind  came  back,  and  snmmoiiiBg 
his  lawyer,  he  dictated  as  follows  : 

' '  I  have  three  estates,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  still  have  three 
childr^i.  My  fine  estate,  called  the  '  Man  in  Armor,'  I  give  to  my  sen 
Philip,  if  he  be  living  ;  and  I  give  it  in  trust  to  my  son  WHliam,  to 
keep  for  him,  twenty  years.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  is 
not  heard  fipom,  it  becomes  the  property  of  William.  My  estate  of 
'  The  Bay '  I  give  to  my  son  William,  My  estateof  *  The  Sapphire '  1 
give  to  my  daughter  Annunciata.' 

'  And  other  provisions  followed,  which  do  not  afiect  this  story. 

*  This  will  was  signed  by  Yickais,  in  the  presence  of  his  scni  mlliam, 
his  lawyer,  and  one  Mr.  Agayo,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  owned  an 
adjoining  estate,  and,  unnoticed  by  all  of  them,  old  Lanta,  who  was 
busy  in  the  room. 

'  Poor  Amumciata,  whose  youth  had  been  withered  by  these  events, 
afi:er  paying  the  last  sad  offices  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  her  fath», 
departed  for  England,  to  the  relatives  whom  she  had  never  seen,  hoping 
to  receive  some  alleviation  to  the  grief  which  consumed  her. 

'  Meanwhile  her  brother  employed  himself  in  altering  and  refitting 
his  houses,  particularly  the  *■  Man  in  Armor.'  He  sent  away  all  the 
slaves  pertaining  to  it  to  his  other  plantations,  and  employed  some 
Spaniards,  who  had  newly  arrived  on  the  island. 

'  One  day,  as  he  was  surveying  the  facade,  he  muttered  to  himselC 
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*  Almost  large  enough  for  a  man's  body.'  He  started  as  he  heard  a 
step  behind  him,  but  felt  reassured,  as  he  saw  only  old  Lanta. 

'  After  giving  her  a  sound  rebuke  fbi  lounging  about,  he  sent  her 
away ;  but  her  ouriosily  was  aroused,  and  she  determined  to  watoh 
him. 

'  About  this  time  the  island  was  very  much  agitated  by  the  report 
that  Mr.  Agayo  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  In  these  islands,  the  events 
are^  few  that  one  such  thing  as  this,  which  does  not  attract  much 
nonce  in  a  larger  place,  fills  the  minds  of  the  whole  population.  He 
had  been  at  a  dinner  the  night  before,  had  dimsk  fireely,  but  had  gtme 
home  perfectly  well,  and  that  was  all  that  was  known. 

'  Before  this  event  had  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  eonvefsatimi,  the  din- 
ner-parties of  t^e  idand  were  enlivened  by  a  very  difierent  rumor, 
which  was,  that  the  lost  heir  of  the  '  Man  in  Armor '  was  alive,  and 
coming  to  claim  his  own  again.  It  at  first  was  a  nmunr,  but  soon 
became  more,  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Father  Pedro  to  William, 
which  read  thus : 

' '  Odd  be  with  you,  my  son,  and  give  you  satisfaction  in  the  tidings  I 
bring.  Your  brother,  whom  you  believed  dead,  is  alive !  I  foimd  him 
in  iSie  holy  convent  of  Santa  Maria,  injured  in  mind  and  body,  but 
still,  I  hope,  capable  of  improvement.  The  holy  brothers  of  the  con- 
vent found  him  bruised  and  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  They 
took  him  up  and  tenderly  cared  for  him.  His  memory  is  affected  much, 
and  he  may  never  quite  recover  it.  He  can  recall  nothing  of  the  rob- 
ber-troop, of  whom  you  have  so  vivid  a  recollection,  but  remembers 
something  of  riding  with  you  up  a  mountain-pass,  when  his  horse 
stumbled,  and  he  fell.  He  cannot  approach  this  place  without  emo- 
tions almost  overpowering.  The  holy  brothers  tell  me  that  they  see  a 
change  for  the  better  in  him  in  the  last  year,  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  he  knew  me,  and  will  accompany  me  back  to  that  home  from 
which  a  mysterious  fate  has  so  long  withheld  him. 

* '  My  blessing  to  my  child,  Annunciata !  Your  father  1 1  have  heard 
he  is  dead !  I  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  May  our  Lady  and  the 
Saints  pray  £>r  him  I 

*  *  Thine,  in  the  hope  of  Heaven,  Pw)ao.' 

'  How  William  received  this  intelligence  lustcHry  does  not  inf<»rm  us  ; 
but  before  Father  Pedro  and  Philip  arrived,  another  sudden  death  start- 
led the  inhabitants.  The  old  lawyer  who  drew  up  the  will  and  wit- 
nessed the  signature  was  thrown  nom  his  horse  and  killed ;  and  now 
suspicions  became  rife,  for  William  had  been  seen  in  his  company  not 
long  before. 

*  Still  justice,  always  tardy  where  the  suspicious  person  is  rich  and 
powerful,  took  no  notice  of  these  things,  though  private  individuals 
were  much  excited  about  them. 

<  In  this  state  was  the  public  when  Father  Pedro  and  Philip  arrived ; 
the  latter  feeble  and  shattered,  but  still  a  reasonable  man. 

'As  soon  as  decency  would  allow,  after  the  arrival  of  Philip,  Father 
Pedro  suggested  to  William  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  resign  the 
house  and  estate  of  the  '  Man  in  Armor  *  to  its  rightful  owner^^ 
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heard  the  conditions  of  the  will  mentioned  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
William  coolly  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the  possession  of  tiiat 
person  now,  and  produced  a  will,  signed  by  his  father,  witnessed  by 
the  lawyer  and  Mr.  Agayo,  the  principEd  features  of  which  were  these  : 

*  That  the  two  largest  estates  were  the  property  of  William,  the 
smaller  being  the  property  of  Annimciata ;  no  mention  being  made  of 
Philip  whatever. 

'  Many  persons  on  the  Island  had  heard  of  the  original  will,  i^|ny 
had  talked  with  the  deceased  gentlemen  about  it ;  but  still  no  one  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

*  Father  Pedro  was  not  to  be  so  easily  discouraged,  and  adced  several 
influential  men  to  go  with  him  to  the  *  Man  in  Armor,'  confront  William, 
tell  him  of  their  suspicions,  and  ascertain  what  they  could. 

<  William  received  them  all  in  the  most  undaunted  manner,  declared 
his  determination  to  maintain  his  rights,  and  put  all  suspicion  at  de- 
fiance. 

' '  How  do.  you  dare,  gentlemen,  because  one  man  dies  in  his  bed,  and 
another  falls  from  his  horse,  to  say  that  I  have  murdered  them,  or  caused 
them  to  be  murdered  ?  Why  do  you  believe  that,  because  I  inherit  my 
father's  estates  —  he  believing  himself  to  have  no  other  son  —  that, 
therefore,  I  have  forged  a  will  ?  Produce  your  proo&,  gentlemen,  of  my 
guilt ;  produce  one  connecting  link  between  me  and  the  death  of  these 
men,  and  I  will  abdicate  in  favor  of  my  brother,  a  feeble  and  brokoi 
man,  who  shall  have  the  core  and  support  he  requires,  but  who  never 
shall  hold  the  position  of  power  and  proprietorship  which  I  hold.' 

'A  low,  fiendish  laugh  was  the  only  sound  which  broke  the  stillness 
after  this  speech  of  William's.  Old  Zanta  had  stolen  in  as  he  spoke, 
and  now  stood  behind  Father  Pedro's  chair  uttering  her  broken  and  al- 
most unintelligible  sounds. 

'  William  sprang  at  her,  but  an  athletic  man  near  him  held  him  down 
in  his  chair,  while  the  old  woman  spoke,  brandishing  a  vial  in  her 
hand : 

' '  He  kill  him !  he  kill  Mr.  Agayo  I  He  ask  him  to  drink  the  night 
before  he  die  ;  he  put  this  in  his  cup !  He  kill  de  old  lawyer  ;  he  knock 
him  off*  his  horse  under  de  cotton-wood  tree.  I  watch  him  !  Dere  is 
more  like  dis  in  his  dressin'-  case,  and  something  else,  too ! 

*  The  old  woman  watohed  him  growing  livid  under  her  words,  and 
darted  toward  him.  '  You  kill  my  daughter,  too ;  you  say  you  love 
her  ;  you  beat  her,  you  break  her  heart.  I  break  your  heart ! '  The 
old  creature  fell  on  the  floor  uttering  wild  shrieks.  like  all  her  ima- 
ginative and  savage  race,  she  could  be  wily  and  quiet  for  a  time  ;  but 
the  terrible  flood  would  come  at  last,  and  now  it  overwhelmed  her. 

'  The  gentlemen  gathered  around  William.  Father  Pedro  and  (me 
other  were  dispatohed  for  the  dressing-case.  In  it  was  discovered  seve- 
ral vials  of  poison,  and,  in  a  secret  top,  the  original  will,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  before  stated. 

*  William  recovered  his  coolness  somewhat,  begged  of  the  gentlemen 
to  remember  that  the  word  of  a  slave  was  not  of  value  as  testimony, 
but  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  and  desired  that  legal  opinion  shoold 
be  obtained  at  once,  as  he  would  then  clear  himself.    (^QQale 
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*  He  walked  into  a  small  room  near  the  hall-door,  from  which  there 
was  no  egress  except  the  window  and  door,  hoth  of  which  were  effect- 
ually guarded. 

*  Six  men  remained  through  the  night,  two  walking  up  and  down  he- 
fore  the  window,  two  in  front  of  the  door,  and  two  more  threw  them- 
selves on  the  couches  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  relieve  their  comrades. 

*  In  the  morning  the  dignitaries  of  the  Islands  arrived,  the  door  of  the 
room  waB  opened,  hut  the  prisoner  was  gone. 

*  The  men  who  had  guarded  the  window  had  not  left  their  post ;  the 
door  was  securely  guarded ;  there  was  no  other  opening  to  the  room. 
It  se«med  as  if  he  must  have  entered  the  solid  wall. 

*  However,  he  was  gone.  The  search  for  him  proved  utterly  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  given  up.  Gradually  he  ceased  to  he  talked  ahout. 
There  were  wild  rumors  of  his  having  heen  seen  in  a  hoat,  pulling  for 
some  ship  ;  hut  nothing  very  definite  was  known. 

'  Perhaps  a  year  after  this  sudden  disappearance,  Annunciata  came 
back  from  England.  She  was  followed  hy  an  English  gentleman  to 
whom  she  had  promised  her  hand  ;  and,  finding  her  hrother  Philip 
much  improved  in  mind  and  hody,  she  determined  to  celehrate  her  mar- 
riage at  his  house,  and  endeavor  to  hreak  the  chain  of  dreadftil  events 
-which  had  followed  one  another  under  the  roof  of  the  *  Man  in  Armor.* 

*  The  marriage  day  of  Annunciata  arrived.  They  had  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  show  their  sense  of  the  neighhorly  kindness  of  their  friends,  and 
invite  them  to  be  present.  Although  the  fate  of  William  hung  over 
them  like  a  dark  cloud,  yet  their  conviction  of  his  crimes,  and  his  harsh 
and  imhrotherly  conduct  toward  them,  had  blotted  out  the  love  of  kin- 
dred,  and  they  had  got  to  look  upon  him  as  something  mysterious  and 
dreadftd,  and  to  try  to  forget  him. 

*  The  wedding  was  arranged  with  great  state,  as  became  the  wealth 
and  social  position  of  the  parties.  The  planters,  in  their  beautiful 
equipages,  drew  up  before  the  superb  entrance  of  the  '  Man  in  Armor.' 
The  negroes,  in  holiday  costume,  filled  the  grounds.  Numbers  of  them 
from  the  other  estates,  with  their  bright-colored  dresses  and  white  tur- 
bans, came  on  in  processions,  bringing  flowers  to  throw  before  the 
bride. 

'About  five  in  the  evening,  as  the  grateful  sea-breeze  began  to  spring 
up,  the  bridal  troupe  walk^  to  the  church,  where  the  faithful  Father 
Pedro  pronounced  the  marriage  vows  and  benediction. 

*  Returning  to  the  house,  refireshments  were  served  in  the  grounds. 
As  the  bride  and  her  immediate  friends  were  retiring  to  the  grand  sa- 
loon, a  rocket  ascended  from  the  remote  comer  of  the  garden,  The 
guests  immediately  hastened  thither,  thinking  that  their  hospitable  en- 
tertainers had  provided  a  new  treat  for  them.  The  rockets  drew  the 
attention  of  the  bridal  party  in  the  saloon,  and  they  all  crowded  to  the 
windows,  for  they  were  as  much  surprised  as  their  guests.  They  were 
soon  absorbed  in  something  more  startHng  still.  The  sound  of  groans, 
proceeding  they  knew  not  whence,  followed  by  clanking  of  metal,  and 
a  heavy  fell. 

'  Immediately  a  servant  rushed  in,  seized  Father  Pedro's  robe,  and 
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drew  him  to  the  outside  of  the  house.  There,  detached  firom  the  inn- 
doW|  lay  one  of  the  *  M^i  in  Armor/  leaving  a  ghastly  opening  in  the 
waU  of  the  house.  A  few,  holder  than  the  rest,  drew  near  and  dis- 
covered the  horrihle  troth.  Within  the '  Man  in  Armor '  was  the  body 
of  William,  stifled  in  his  own  ingenious  contrivance.  Poetic  justioe 
could  not  have  demanded  a  more  fitting  termination  to  such  a  career. 
The  fiastenings  of  the  mouth-piece  of  the  casque,  made  to  fly  open  at  a 
touch,  had  grown  rusty  with  the  dampness,  and  had  resisted  all  effints 
to  open  them. 

'  The  confessions  of  a  Spaniard,  shortly  after  apprehended  for  aome 
crime  or  other,  supplied  the  deficiencies  in  this  story.  William  had 
designed  thip  hiding-place  to  afibrd  him  a  refuge  in  that  dav  when  re- 
tribution should  find  him.  It  was  a  suit  of  armor,  painted  to  match 
the  stone  effigies  which  ornamented  the  house,  and  ingeniously  fitted 
to  a  small  closet  in  the  wall  of  the  house.  He  had  used  it  sncoeB- 
.  fully  on  the  night  of  his  escape,  remaining  quietly  in  it  while  hia  guards 
were  in  the  house,  and  letting  himself  out  when  they  had  all  gone.  It 
was  true  that  he  had  escaped  in  a  boat  to  one  of  the  lesser  ialanda, 
where  he  was  not  known,  returning  sometimes  in  the  night,  and  al- 
ways determining  to  be  revenged  on  his  brother  and  Father  Pedro. 

'  The  wedding  having  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  determmed  to  use 
his  infernal  hidmg-place  on  that  occasion ;  to  issue  firom  it  at  nightiall. 
to  bury  his  murderous  kkdfe  in  the  heart  of  his  uno£^nding  brother,  and 
to  escape  the  way  he  came.  The  rockets  were  of  his  invention,  and 
this  same  agent  of  his  who  revealed  his  story  had  charge  of  them. 

*  While  the  people  were  gone  to  the  churdi  he  crept  to  the  house  and 
shut  himself  in  his  hiding-place.  His  horrible  death  from  8uffi)cataon 
had  caused  such  convulsive  struggles  that  the  '  Man  in  Armor '  wu 
torn  &om  its  fiEutenings,  and  fell,  with  its  still  palpitating  inmate,  to 
the  ground.  It  never  was  returned,  and  a  stone  was  plamly  fitted  in 
the  place  of  it. 

<Annunciata,  her  husband,  and  brother  departed  for  England.  The 
house  has  never  been  inhabited  lunce.' 

My  fiiend  paused  and  looked  out  upon  the  land  which  we  wero  just  ap- 
proaching in  the  gray  dawn. 

'  I  am  the  inheritor  of  this  estate  through  my  rolaticHiship  to  Ammn- 
ciata's  husband.  They  died  childless.  Philro  died  young  and  unmar- 
ried. All  this  happened  fifty  years  ago,  but  I  feel  as  if  it  w^»  ye8te^ 
day  when  I  see  the  place.' 

After  landing,  we  stepped  into  a  carriage  and  drove  over  one  of  the 
finest  hard  roads  I  had  seen  for  many  years,  through  the  unsorpaned 
luxuriance  of  Ihe  tropical  verduro.  After  an  hour  we  af^roached  the 
*  Man  in  Armor.'  A  noble  gate-way  commanded  my  attention.  My 
friend  drove  in.  Grounds  which  might  have  adorned  the  palace  of  a 
grand  duke,  opened  to  my  view,  i^jtificial  rivers  wound  through  the 
garden.  Trees  and  flowers,  planted  with  much  taste,  adorned  the  lawn. 
Beforo  me  arose  a  noble  facade.  The  '  Man  in  Armor  *  was  gilded  by 
the  morning  sun.  Under  each  vrindow  I  observed  the  oharacteristk 
effigy,  save  one.     One  of  the  '  Men  in  Armor,'  marshaled  by  nine 
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untimely  resanection,  had  left  his  brothers-in-arms,  awaiting  their 
turn.  ^ 

As  we  took  our  cofiee  in  the  once  grand  salqon,  and  were  waited  npon 
by  the  dusky  old  woman  who  might  have  been  old  Zanta  herself,  1 
fait  powerfully  the  melancholy  influence  of  the  place,  and  did  not  won- 
der diat  my  friend  had  grown  pale  under  the  weight  of  such  an  in- 
heritance. 


Jf<trcA,  1856. 


*TIME  TO  OET         UP. 

'  Time  to  get  tip  I '  I  dread  the  sound 

Of  the  little  voice  thut  calls  at  my  door, 
And  the  little  feet  that  come  with  a  bound, 

When  showers  of  golden  sun-shine  pour 
Into  my  chamber,  where  I  lie 

Half-awake  and  half-asleep, 
Chasing  bright  shadows  that  come  and  die, 

Like  sun-set  gkmes  o'er  the  deep. 
Eluding  me  still  as  I  seek  to  daep 

Its  airy  form,  each  beautiful  Bream 
Wavers  a  moment  within  my  grasp ; 

Wantons  like  mist  away  from  the  stream, 
That  goeth  rejoicing,  andlaugheth  aloud ; 

For  he  knoweth  his  love,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
Will  float  to  his  arms  from  her  home  in  the  cloud, 

And  there  till  the  dawn  of  the  morrow  will  stay  : 
Wafted  aloft  in  a  magical  car, 

Sailing  along  in  a  shadowy  boat: 
Wherever  the  regions  of  fancy  are 

Brightest  and  ikirest>  I  seem  to  float 

'  Time  to  get  up  1 ' — it  levels  all 

The  fsdiy  &brics  Sleep  hath  wrought } 
I  sorrow  as  much  to  see  them  fall 

As  if  they  were  children  of  waking  Thought, 
Gotten  of  Labor,  reared  with  care, 

Block  by  block,  toward  the  sky, 
And  not  the  perishing  birth  of  Air, 

Sired  by  sleepless  Phantasy. 
Hath  a  Phantom  life  in  its  pulseless  cheek. 

That  my  heart  should  throb  when  it  cometh  near, 
Or  thrill,  if  its  sembled  lips  should  speak 

In  the  soft^  low  tones  I  love  to  hear  ? 
Ahl  no ;  but  I  sorrow  that  aught  unreal 

As  true  and  fiur  as  the  real  should  seem, 
And  tremble  to  think  how  much  I  steal 

From  the  treasures  of  Sleep  for  a  waking  dream, 
That  wlU  pass  as  the  dreams  of  the  night  have  passed, ' 

Will  fade,  assail  earthly  dreams  must  fade, 
And  leave  me  awakened,  alone  at  last, 

To  sigh  o'er  a  life  to  dreams  betrayed 
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WHAT      THE      YOUNG      MAN      SAW      IN      BROADWAY. 

SOOOESTED     BY     A     WSLL    KNOWN     B K G B A V I N O  . 


BT      MStaTin       SARI.. 


I  STOOD  on  the  steps  of  the  Astor, 
And  gazed  at  the  living  tide 

Of  vehicles  down  the  middle, 
And  people  up  either  side. 


And  I  saw  a  maid  who  was  *  pumpkins,* 

In  a  shawl  of  real  Cashmere, 
Jump  down  fh>m  the  step  of  a  carriage. 

While  her  robe  '  got  caught '  in  the  rear. 


Oh!  the  robe  was  of  moire  anUquCf 
(A  very  expensive  *  rag : ' ) 

But  a  skirt  peeped  out  below  it. 
And  thai  was  a  coffee-bag. 


I  knew  it  had  once  held  coffee, 
Though  now  't  was  another  thing; 

For  on  It  was  *  Fine  Old  Java,' 
Y-marked  in  store-black-ing. 


And  I  thought,  aa  she  gained  the  side-walk, 
And  the  '  muslin '  again  was  furled ; 

How  much  those  out-skirts  and  tn-skirta 
Were  like  man's  heart  in  the  worid. 


How  many  a  Pharisee  humbug 
Plays  a  life-long  game  of  brag ; 

His  words  all  silk  and  velvet. 
And  his  heart  but  a  coffee-bag  I 


And  I  turned  me  in  to  the  Astob, 
For  my  heart  was  beginning  to  sink, 

And  I  told  the  tale  to  my  brother, 
And  it  rung  him  in  for  a  drink. 

vra. 

It  rung  him  in  for  cock-tails, 
And  then  to  myself  I  confessed, 

When  I  thought  how  I  came  by  the  *  ardent,* 
That  I  was  as  bad  as  the  rest 
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DEPARtED         DAY         IN         THE         ALPS, 

Thb  day  is  gone,  and  in  the  west  the  glows 

Are  like  &e  smiles  upon  the  recent  dead, 

And  olouds,  with  pallid  looks,  walk  over-head ; 
A  flush  of  tears  thej  here  and  there  disclose : 
Like  altars  decked  with  wreaths  of  gold  and  rose, 

The  icy  mountains  stand  with  light  o'er-spread, 

Each  pmnade  the  lingering  rays  to  shed, 
Seems  like  a  taper  that  a  glimmer  throws. 
While  Evening  slowly,  like  a  black-robed  nun, 

In  veils  of  mist  comes  up  tiie  mountain-side 
To  say  her  masses  for  departed  Sun, 

And  tell  her  dewy  beads,  and  drop  them  wide  ; 
And  as  she  rises  to  the  heavenly  meeting. 
The  saint-like  stars  come  out  to  give  her  greeting. 


THE        COL        DU        GEANT 


BT     HVXI     OBXIKFZXLD. 


A  PLEASANT  little  village  in  Courmayeur,  nestling  snugly  amid 
pastures,  within  full  view  of  the  '  Monarch  *  and  his  satellites,  all  rohed 
in  '  paley  blue.'  Very  pleasant  is  the  rosy  John  Bull  countenance  of 
mine  host  of  the  Albergo  del  Angelo.  Excellent  was  the  table,  good 
the  wines,  and  hilarious  (for  Italian)  the  company  among  whom  I  de- 
scended on  the  thirty-first  of  July  last  past.  Not  quite  so  favored  was 
I  in  point  of  weather.  It  rained  as  if  it  intended  to  water  the  land 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  All  is  for  the  best.  But  for  this  out-pouring 
of  the  elements,  not  only  should  I  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  all 
those  excellencies  I  have  enumerated  above,  but  I  should  have  missed 
seeing  the  Dora  Balka  thundering  down  the  valley,  grinding  huge 
boulders  against  each  other,  as  a  boy  might  a  pocket-full  of  marbles, 
ever  and  anon  sweeping  past  the  debris  of  some  mountain  bridge,  or 
tossing  a  huge  pine  fdoug,  that  might  have  formed  *  the  mast  of  some 
tall  admiral.*  Moreover,  I  had  a  full  view  of  a  debacle  on  a  small 
scale,  descending  firom  the  Pain-au-Sucre,  a  conical  mountain  bounding 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  On  examination,  it  was  foimd  that  a  large 
pasture  had  been  totally  ruined,  the  wind  also  destroying  the  pastor's 
garden,  and  missing  the  parsonage  by  a  mere  hair's-breadth.  No  Uves 
lost.  Good  I  All  the  crop  pretty  well  got  in.  Good  again !  My 
guide,  Chabot,  tells  me  that  after  this  we  may  as  well  start,  and  the 
whole  village  turns  out  to  see  me  off ;  the  Italians  all  shrugging  their 
shoulders  at  such  romantic  nonsense  as  climbing  a  hill  for  a  mere  view. 
Here  follow,  in  my  note-book,  simdry  reflections  not  verycomplimenta^j 
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to  the  '  dolcefar  niente  'of  the  Italians,  with  which  I  shall  not  troaUe 
the  reader.    I  was  alone : 

*  Heipso  totos,  teres,  atqae  rotunduB.' 

Alone,  but  not  solitary.  I  had  Chahot,  commonly  called  Tnrin,  per- 
hap  the  best  guide  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  pass,  as  he  has  cromd 
it  five  times  oftener  than  any  other  man  on  either  side.  His  courage, 
strength,  politeness,  and  local  knowledge  cannot  be  exceeded  even 
among  Alpine  guides,  and  I  can  scarcely  give  a  higher  character.  Like- 
wise, I  had  two  other  paid  guides,  and  another  who  was  in  his  pupilage, 
and  accompanied  us  to  learn,  he  haying  never  crossed  the  Col  du  Greant, 
nor  seen  the  Mex  de  Glace.  Of  course  he  was  not  paid.  But  no !  I 
was  not  alone.  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  temple  of  the  unseen  Gron. 
A  sense  of  the  fulness  of  His  presence  comes  over  the  mind  of  evoy 
'traveller  in  the  high  Alps.  A  sense  of  the  OTonipotence  that  could 
rear  such  tremendous  masses  in  obedience  to  simple  laws,  and  hurl  ihssm 
down  as  the  mere  play-things  of  His  might.  A  sense  of  the  wonderful 
goodness  that  has  stored  away  fertilizing  streams  in  everlasting  reser- 
voirs. A  sense  of  the  majestic  and  beautiful,  as  the  eye  wanders  fiom 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  lofly  *■  cols,'  over  soft,  smiling  plains,  green 
upland  pasturages,  rocks  awfuU^  torn  and  rent,  which  over-hang  the 
little  hamlet  that  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  valley  beneath  in  the 
fore-ground,  and  above  and  around,  and  beneath  the  feet,  far  and  near, 
gloomily  threatening,  or  grandly  picturesque,  deathly  still,  or  more 
solemn  in  sound  than  a  cathedral  bell,  waved  here  and  spreading  there, 
the  vast,  ghastly,  strangely  fascinating,  ever-changing,  ever-enduriBg 
ice-fields.    A  man  cannot  here  be  alone ! 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  had  better  have  a  touch  at  the  geogra- 
phical. Kunning  west  fsam  the  convent  of  the  grand  St.  Bernard  is 
the  Yal  de  Ferret,  to  which  the  name  of  AUee  Blanche  has  been  given, 
from  the  number  of  glaciers  (seven)  that  run  into  it.  About  mid-way 
in  this  vaUey,  which  is  about  fourteen  miles  long,  from  the  Col  de  Fer- 
ret to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  a  lateral  valley,  six  miles  long,  opens,  to 
carry  oS*  the  water-courses  of  these  various  glaciers,  the  whole  forming 
the  Dora.  This  is  called  the  Val  d*  Entreves,  and  in  it  is  Courmay^ur, 
in  full  view  of  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  and  other  high  officers  of  the 
household.  From  the  south  end  of  this  valley  the  Dora  continues  its 
course  south-easterly  to  Aosta,  while  from  the  valley  to  the  right,  in  a 
west-south-westerly  direction,  a  torrent  comes  down  from  the  Petit  St. 
Bernard,  which  I  had  crossed  from  the  Tarrentaise.  Parallel  with  this 
Val  de  Ferret,  and  separated  by  the  Great  Chain,  is  the  Val  de  Cha- 
mouny.  The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  Ccl  du  Geant  implies  the  de- 
scent of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  its  entire  length. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  third,  we  started 
with  plenty  of  provisions,  etc.,  leaving  thus  early,  as  we  would  probably 
have  to  make  a  considerable  detour,  the  storm  of  the  preceding  day 
having  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  bridges  near.  About  two  milc« 
from  Counnayeur,  the  path  passes  the  bath-house  and  reaches  the  junc- 
tion of  the  valleys,  when  the  whole  mass  of  Mont  Blanp^  the  seven  gla- 
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cieiB,  the  gloomy  Col  de  la  Seigne,  the  gteea  Col  de  Ferret,  and  the 
various  Aiguilles  all  come  into  view  at  once.  I  have  seen  both  sidee 
of  the  chain,  and  I  pronounce  the  Allee  Blanche  incomparably  more 
sublime  than  the  valley  of  Chamouny.  However,  *  de  gustibus,  non,' 
etc.  Albert  Smith  has  told  the  cocknies  the  reverse,  and  who  shall  dis- 
pute his  dictum  ? 

We  now  crossed  the  torrent  and  began,  the  ascent  in  earnest.  Our 
first  encounter  was  with  the  debris  of  the  moraine  of  the  Glacier  d* 
Entreves,  bebw  which  we  were  to  pass,  and  keep  between  it  and  the 
Glacier  du  Livre.  *  Now  came  still  evening  on,'  as  we  wound  slowly 
up  a  zigzag  path  leading  to  the  high  pastures.  The  scene  £rom  here 
was  most  enchanting.  The  sun  had  long  set  upon  Courmayeur,  of  which 
only  the  white  church  and  the  barrack-like  hotel  could  be  distinguished 
in  the  twilight.  We  had  attained  an  elevation  level  with  the  *  Pain- 
au-Sucre,'  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  The  Crammont 
rose  behind  the  Pain-au-Sucre,  all  replendent  in  green  and  gold  Far- 
ther away  were  other  out-lyers,  all  bathed  in  light.  Far  in  the  distance, 
through  the  openings,  might  be  dimly  discerned  the  plains  of  Italy. 

*Akd  ever  as  I  gazed  away, 
The  settiog  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen.*  * 

But  above !  High  over  me  rose  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  in  shape  like 
a  vast  truncated  obelisk  of  unhewn  porphyry,  relieved  vnth  gold  as  the 
sun  struck  the  angles  of  rook.  At  his  feet,  but  still  far  above  mo, 
wave  after  wave  of  the  glacier  streamed  down,  all  seeming  within  two 
minutes'  walk,  whereas  a  good  hour  would  barely  have  brought  us  to 
their  edge.  Fiurther  west  were  singular  crags,  like  monks,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  saw,  like  fifty  fantastic  caricatures  of  every-day  objects,  some  cunningly 
relieved  with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  cast,  others  brazening  it  out  with 
their  rocky  faces  in  the  pure  bright  light ;  and  high  above  all  the  south- 
west slope  of  the  *  Monarch,*  tenderly  touched  with  lilac,  pure,  ineffa- 
bly pure,  effulgent,  as  it  were  a  halo  of  glory,  that  gradually  deepened 
into  carnation,  and  died  aviray  in  solemn,  contemplative  gray.  I  stood 
cot  in  front  of  our  encampment,  and  recalled  the  exquisite  lines  of 
Langhome : 

'  'T  WAS  when  on  softest  summer  eve 

Of  clouds  that  wander  west  away, 
Twilight,  with  gentle  hand,  doth  weave 

Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day/ 

We  now  prepared  to  encamp.  A  huge  stone,  like  the  Trevethy 
stone  in  Cornwall,  had,  in  the  horse-play  of  these  regions,  been  tilted 
up  on  two  others,  leaving  a  snug  hollow  place  beneath.  Upon  an  ad- 
joining boulder  was  a  natural  hogshead  of  delicious  cool  water,  concern- 
ing which  Chabot  entertained  certained  certain  opinions,  savoring  so 
strongly  of  the  marvellous  that  I  shall  not  put  them  down  in  this  vera- 
cious narrative.  Next  they  collected  fire-wood,  and  left  one  of  their 
number  to  light  and  look  after  it.  There  was  a  natural  chimney,  eo 
we  were  not  blinded  nor  suffocated  by  the  smoke.     The  other  lirec 
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went  down  to  where  a  chalet  had  once  stood,  and  brought  up  some 
plankB,  which  were  to  be  our  couches,  with  the  knapsacks  for  pillows. 
Just  room  for  four,  the  fifth  keeping  watch.  It  was  quarter  to  nine 
and  quite  dark  before  we  got  all  through,  when  the  lamps  were  lit,  (we 
had  two,)  and  the  feast  commenced.  It  would  need  the  pen  of  an 
Irring  to  do  justice  to  it.  There  was  chamois-flesh,  tender  as  young 
chicken ;  white  bread,  baked  that  morning ;  hard  eggs ;  loast  Tea], 
with  the  browning  on ;  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard ;  and  to  wash  down 
all  this  manna  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  clear  cold  water,  firom  Cha- 
bot's  rock  in  the  desert,  generous  Bordeaux,  some  wine  of  the  oocmtiy, 
(the  truth  wUl  out :  it  was  d-d-etestable,)  and,  to  crown  all,  my  own 

private P.  P.  of  Otard,  hoarded  carefiilly  for  such  emergencies,  as 

I  have  but  little  faith  in  the  Cognac  sold  in  Italy.  We  sang,  laughed, 
told  stories,  consulted  as  to  to-morrow's  route,  till,  at  half-past  ten,  we 
topped  off  with  a  *  smile  '  all  round,  and  went  to  roost.  I  never  dcpt 
sounder,  only  once  awakening,  as  some  grand  crash  annoimced  our 
proximity  to  the  glacier. 

We  were  to  start  at  half  past  three,  so  as  to'reach  the  summit  of  the 
pass  by  about  seven.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  we  were  under  weigh, 
lighting  our  steps  in  part  by  the  lantern,  Cimmerian  darkness  below, 
and  al^ve  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  soft,  sad  dawn,  that  always 
reminds  me  of  the  resignation  of  deep  sorrow  in  a  Christian.  As  we 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  the  dawn  became  brighter,  the  west  began 
gradually  to  reflect  the  tints,  and  a  series  of  marvellous  landscapes, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  in  a  lengthened  experience,  came  in  view, 
each  eliciting,  even  from  the  guides,  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration  that 
became  almost  painful.  First  our  majestic  neighbor  caught  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  almost  immediately  after,  the  guide  made  me 
remark  the  distant  peak  of  Monte  Rosa,  followed  by  Mont  Ceroin, 
putting  on  the  purple  tinge  that  invariably  attends  sun-light  on  snow, 
while  the  rays  are  yet  level.  The  vast  mass  of  Mont  Velan,  and  the 
^and  brown  mass  of  the  G6ant  next  assumed  the  same  robe,  while  the 
lower  peaks,  Mont  d'ls^ran,  Monte  Viso  in  the  far  distance.  Petit  St 
Bemai^,  and  many  others  retained  the  cold  neutral  color  of  early  day- 
break. Below  was  still  profound  darkness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reflection  firom  the  peaks  already  illuminated  on  the  pain-au-sucre,  and 
barely  ^tinguishable  on  the  white  church  of  Courmayeur.  A  faint 
gray  cloud  in  the  horizon  marked  Italy.  Presently  all  these  lower 
slopes  caught  the  rays,  and  Courmayeur  came  into  view,  still  dui^Ey, 
and  so  close  that  apparently  we  could  have  thrown  a  stone  into  it. 
We  were  by  this  time  on  a  narrow  ridge,  between  two  glaciers,  and 
looking  over  that  to  the  west,  we  had  the  whole  inmiense  glacier  of  La 
Brenva  spread  out  before  us.  By  six,  the  sun  had  dispell^  the  vapors 
from  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  firom  this,  till  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  col  at  half-past  seven,  and  up  till  nine  o'clock,  I  feasted  my  eyes  on 
the  most  wonderful  view,  I  suppose,  in  the  world.  It  comprises  the 
whole  chain  of  Alps  from  Monte  Rosa,  past  the  grand  cham,  by  the 
French  Alps,  to  the  maritime  Alps  over  Nice  ;  thence  eastward  to  the 
Appenines  over  Lucca.  In  the  interspace  lay,  like  a  panorama,  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.    With  my  glass,  I  easily  found  Milan,  thci  Super- 
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gha  over  Turin,  and  Turin  itself,  Novara,  Coni  on  the  hill,  and  heyond 
this  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean.  Stretched  like  death  amid  life 
among  the  green  pasturages,  were  the  glaciers  of  the  Euitor  and  the 
Iseran,  and  immediately  below,  the  l^utiful  little  green  valley  of 
Gutrdves,  the  Grammont  and  other  mountains  bounding  it,  seeming 
like  60  many  conical '  skeps.'  *  At  the  very  summit  is  the  spot  where 
De  Saussure  spent  sixteen  days  in  observations,  the  weather,  by  a  rare 
piece  of  good  fortune,  being  absolutely  unclouded  during  his  entire  stay. 
To  the  west,  in  full  view  of  his  little  hut,  (which  hsA  long  since  dis- 
appeared,) rises  yet  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  higher  the  suporb 
round  white  summit  of  Mcmt' Blanc.  He  appears  just  as  high  here  as 
he  does  from  Chamouny,  and  is  equally  oppressive  by  his  towering 
grandeur.  I  have  but  faintly  described  the  leading  features  of  this 
marvellous  landscape,  of  which  I  drank  in  the  detaiJb  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  I  did  not  find  it  cold,  nor,  as  I  dreaded,  did  I  find  that  the  great 
height  (twelve  thousand  three  hundred  English  feet)  perceptibly  affected 
my  breathing. 

Afler  breakfasting  here,  for  which  meal,  however,  I  had  no  appetite, 
we  again  packed  the  knapsacks.  Hitherto  we  had  skirted  the  snow- 
slopes  only  in  one  place,  on  the  knife-like  edge  I  have  mentioned,  actu- 
ally walking  on  snow.  Our  progress  had  been  necessarily  slow,  from 
the  necessity  of  climbing  the  huge  boulders  that  formed  the  steps  of  this 
natural  stair-caso.  A  slip  of  the  foot  would  have  broken  a  bone  or  dis- 
located a  joint,  but  woiud  hardly  have  been  fatal.  Accordingly  we 
each  picked  our  steps  as  we  pleased,  Chabot  here  and  there  giving  me 
a  helping  hand,  and  turning  round  every  moment  to  warn  me  to  plant 
my  whole  foot,  rather  than  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  toes  merely.  It 
requires  a  little  practice  to  get  into  this,  but  once  acquired,  the  habit  is 
invaluable  for  saving  the  foot  from  strain.  Our  progress  henceforth 
was  to  be  over  snow  and  among  yawning  crevasses,  terribly  beautiful  in 
their  blue  depths.  Accordingly  we  proceeded  to  lash  ourselves  to  a 
long  rope,  leaving  a  clear  space  often  feet  between  each  couple.  This 
rope  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  securely  knotted  round 
the  waist.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Chabot  discovered  that  I  had 
neither  nails  in  my  boots,  nor  crampons.  I  had  made  no  preparation  on 
this  occasion  for  walking  in  the  Alps,  and  on  the  glaciers  I  had  already 
visited  I  never  had  worn  nails.  Chabot  shook  his  head,  but  we 
resolved  to  proceed,  as  the  weather  was  clear,  and  the  snow  pretty  firm. 
Our  Alpen-stocks  and  an  ice-spade  completed  our  equipment,  as  we,  or 
rather  I,  scorned  the  use  of  veils  or  spectacles. 

I  must  again  have  recourse  to  topography,  in  order  to  be  dearly 
understood.  The  Col  du  Geant  is  the  lowest  depression  between  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  that  name.  It  is  a  vast  plateau  of  level 
snow-field  about  three  miles  square,  and  here  it  is  that  the  name,  Mer 
de  Glaces,  was  first  given,  which  has  been  since  applied  to  the  whole 
glacier.  The  highest  point  of  the  glacier  comes  of  course  from  the 
north-east  slope  of  Mont-Blanc.  The  next  most  lofly  is  that  firom  La 
Grande  Gorasse,  an  aiguille  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Geant 
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The  glacier  on  which  I  now  was  standing  is  the  third  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion,  hut  by  far  the  first  in  point  of  magnitude.  Several  otiier  minor  gl  a- 
ciers,  as  the  Talofre,  etc.,  swell  the  mass,  which  finally  escape  below 
the  Montauvert,  as  all  the  world  knows.  Where  the  first  and  third  of 
these  glaciers  meet,  is  a  precipice,  down  which  the  two  ice-streams  are 
precipitated.  From  this  point  it  still  continues  falling,  but  more  gradu- 
ally, till  it  receives  glacier  number  two,  called  the  Tacul,  on  the  south- 
east comer.  It  now  runs  pretty  near  due  north,  and  receives,  still  on 
the  same  side,  the  Talefire,  (on  which  is  the  Jardin,)  and  still  lower 
another  small  glacier.  On  the  opposite  side  it  receives  the  Glacier  de 
Gharmoz,  and  several  others,  streaming  down  from  the  ridge,  where  the 
slope  supplies  the  Glacier  des  Bossons.  I  was  consequently  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  panorama  of  lofly  peaks,  except  to  the  north,  where  the 
stream  seemed  to  be  stopped  by  the  Br6vent,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  of  Chamouny.     This  premised,  we  may  proceed. 

The  path  rises  for  a  few  minutes,  to  attain  the  level  of  the  plateau  I 
have  mentioned,  the  snow  at  this  elevation  being  quite  crisp,  and  there- 
fore very  pleasant  walking.  Before  we  got  past  the  snow-field,  how- 
ever, which  might  be  an  hour  and  a-half  after  leaving  the  col,  the  sun 
began  to  acquire  power,  the  upper  crust  gave  way,  and  at  every  few 
steps  I  was  engulfed  to  my  waist.  This  was  discouraging  ;  however, 
Ghabot  showed  me  how  to  put  my  feet  down  (there  is  method  in  every 
thing)  so  as  to  avoid  sinking.  Here  you  must  walk  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  your  toes.  As  we  advanccKl,  we  could  trace  distinctly  the 
track  of  a  party  who  had  crossed  a  fortnight  previous,  one  of  whom 
was  a  lady,  being  the  fourth  of  the  '  strong-minded  *  who  have  passed. 
We  could  also  mark  the  progress  made  by  the  glacier  in  that  time,  as 
the  track  led  to  a  crevasse  ten  feet  wide,  which  must  have  been  little 
more  than  a  foot  in  width  at  the  time  of  their  passage.  The  crevasses 
here  are  very  treacherous,  the  snow  lying,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  level, 
and  covering  them  hut  thinly.  There  is  the  danger  also  of  putting 
one*s  foot  in  it,  in  a  most  literal  sense,  and  thereby  breaking  the  bone. 
The  light  now  began  to  assume  a  most  singular  appearance.  I  had 
expected  to  have  found  it  ghastly  and  intensely  white,  whereas  it 
assumed  a  nearly  orange  tint,  and  made  the  red  mass  of  the  Aiguille 
du  G6ant  assume  a  dark  shade  of  purple.  The  sky  was  the  deepe£>t 
violet,  but  that  I  had  expected.  But  flie  distant  Br^vent  puzzled  me 
most.  It  ought,  I  thought,  to  be  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  Geant. 
whereas  it  assumed  a  most  intense  green,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
wavy,  flickering  motion,  like  the  rarefied  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
hot-pipe,  but  infinitely  more  rapid  and  extensive.  Chabot  said  he  had 
but  once  seen  the  like  in  twenty  years  that  he  had  been  crossing  the 
mountains.  It  was  evidently  the  result  of  difierent  currents  of  difler- 
ent  temperatures,  and  was  a  most  singular  phenomenon. 

We  now  halted,  looked  to  the  fastenings,  and  took  a  toothful  of 
fnend  Otard  to  brace  our  energies  to  the  task  before  us.  Wo  were  now 
about  to  descend  the  dreaded  ice-precipice,  where  the  three  glaciers 
meet.  Seen  from  below,  it  presents  an  awful  aspect,  with  huge  pin- 
nacles of  blue  ice  towering  to  a  height  of  eighty  and  a  hundrwi  feet, 
with  deep,  well-shaped  crevasses,  bridged  over  by  slight  arches  of  snow- 
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covered  ice,  that  you  would  think  could  scarce  bear  the  weight  of  a, 
chamois.  These,  where  they  occur,  are  used  by  the  traveller;  but 
occasionally  he  ccmies  upon  a  series  of  isolated  peaks  without  any  con- 
nection, in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  these  culs  de  sae,  a  light 
ladder  is  carried,  and  left  at  a  particular  spot,  for  the  next  guide  pass- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction.  The  ladder  is  invariably  sloped,  and  the 
traveller  is  requested  by  the  guide  to  plant  his  feet  at  the  outside  edge 
of  each  round,  so  as  to  apply  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible  longi- 
tudinally. As  soon  as  all  have  passed,  the  ladder  is  handed  forward  to 
the  leading  guide.  I  may  remark  here  that  whoever  is  the  leading 
guide,  to  him  implicit  obedience  is  paid  by  his  fellows.  They  may 
make  a  suggestion,  but  if  over-rul^,  not  another  word  is  heard. 
Occasionally  we  got  into  a  well,  whose  sides  were  solid  ice.  Then 
Chabot  bid  us  remain  quite  quiet,  while  he  disengaged  himself  from 
the  rope,  and  with  the  ice-spade  cut  steps  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  beige, 
from  which  he  could  survey  the  glacier.  He  would  then  return,  hav- 
ing fixed  upon  his  route,  and  proceed  with  spade  and  ladder  to  get  us 
out.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  we  all  went 
into  a  crevasse,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  man  —  the  weight  of 
the  other  three  coming  upon  my  unfortunate  ribs  with  a  shock  that  I 
thought  must  have  broken  them.  Indeed  I  should  have  been  seriously 
injured  if  the  two  leaders  had  not  checked  their  descent,  by  inserting 
their  Alpen-stocks  into  the  ice.  I  got  great  praise  fiK)m  Chabot  for  not 
losing  my  Alpen-stock.  He  seemed  to  think  it  a  good  joke,  so  I  plucked 
up  courage,  though  a  minute  before,  I  would  not  have  given  a  cent  for 
the  lives  of  any  of  us.  Number  five  sat  himself  down  and  pulled  us 
but  of  our  tribulation  with  as  much  sang  froidf  and  apparently  as 
little  exertion,  as  I  might  a  couple  of  books.  The  strength  of  these 
men  is  something  marvellous.  This  man  Chabot,  forty  years  of  age, 
has  a  slight  but  weather-beaten  look,  and  would  not,  at  first  sight,  be 
supposed  capable  of  great  efibrts  of  strength,  yet  I  have  seen  him  do 
thmgs  with  apparently  no  exertion,  that  would  have  tasked  to  the 
utmost  twice  my  strength.  In  these  matters  the  first  requisite  is  prac- 
tice, the  second  practice,  and  the  third  practice.  Thus  we  continued 
for  four  hours,  till  at  length  we  passed  the  most  dangerous  portion,  and 
had  fair  glacier-travel  the  remainder  of  the  way.  We  had  a  break  in 
the  monotony  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  avalanche  on  our  right,  that 
ploughed  up  the  ice  with  an  awful  roaring,  reechoed  from  every  crag 
and  ice-pinnacle  around,  till  we  could  not  hear  ourselves  speak.  It 
was  full  five  minutes  before  the  roar  ceased,  and  then  all  was  once 
more  deathly  still.  I  now  overtook  several  parties  firom  the  Jardin, 
with  whom  I  fraternised,  and  at  half-past  five  found  myself  at  the 
Montauvert,  where  tea,  iced  water,  and  venison  hashed  restored  my 
weakened  strength.  It  was  very  singular,  but  I  could  not  eat  one 
mouthful  while  on  the  ice,  so  that  I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous 
evening.  I  then  descended  to  Chamouny,  took  a  hot  bath,  and  went 
to  bed.  Next  morning,  I  had  not  the  slightest  fatigue,  nor  did  I  at  all 
sufier  from  the  excursion,  except  losing  the  skin  of  my  fuce  and  lips, 
from  which,  however,  I  soon  recovered. 
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DO        THET        MISS        ME       AT        HOME 


TRAVBLX-'R* 


Bo  they  miss  me  at  home  7 — do  thej  miss  me  ? 

T  would  be  an  aaeuranoe  most  dear 
To  know  tiiat  my  name  was  forgotten, 

As  though  I  had  never  been  Uiero. 


To  know  that  the  tailor  and  landlord, 
And  the  banks  where  my  paper  is  due, 

And  hosts  whom  I  now  cannot  mention, 
Had  banished  mo  quite  from  their  yiew. 


Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?  —  do  they  miss  me. 
When  the  market  for  money  is  'tight,' 

And  collectors  with  haste  are  pursuing 
Their  debtors  by  day  and  by  night? 


Do  the  friends  who  once  loaned  me  a  *  ilftyf ' 
And  the  others,  that  loaned  me  a  '  ten,' 

Heave  a  sigh  of  regret  as  thoy  miss  me, 
And  wish  thoy  could  see  me  agaSn  ? 


Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?  —  do  they  miss  mo 
When  no  longer  I  'm  seen  upon  'Change, 

And  do  those  who  were  wont  to  assist  me, 
Say  *  His  conduct 's  infomally  strange  ? ' 


Does  the  Shtlock  who  loaned  me  his  money 
To  bear  me  to  rog^ns  unknown, 

Look  in  vain  for  occasion  to  dun  me, 
And  wish  I  again  were  at  home  ? 


Do  they  miss  me  at  home  ?  —  do  they  miss  rao  ? 

'T  would  be  an  assurance  most  dear, 
To  know  that  my  name  was  forgotten, 

As  though  I  had  never  been  there. 


But  I  know  that  my  memory  lingers 

Around  the  dear  place  as  I  roam, 
And  while  I  'vo  my  wits  and  my  creeper*, 

Thoy  Ml  miss  me,  thoy  '11  miss  me  at  homo ! 
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PjQKEBS  Life:  ob,  Thirtt  Years  ▲  Huktxb:  Beioff  Scenes  and  Adren tores  in  the 
Life  of  PniLip  Tomb,  fifteen  years  Interpreter  for  Corn-planter  and  Gov.  Black- 
SNAKB,  ohiefis  on  the  Alleghany  River.  In  one  volume :  pp.  2S8.  Buffalo :  Published 
for  the  Author. 

EvEB  since  the  days  when  the  mighty  Ndibod,  at  the  head  of  his  hold 
hunters,  laid  low  the  aianed  lion  and  the  tusky  boar  on  the  broad  plains  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  life  of  the  hunter  has  been  second  in  glory  only  to  the  life  of  the 
warrior.  By  the  winter  fire-side,  when  sated  with  tales  of  battle  and  of  broil, 
men  have  gladly  turned,  for  means  to  while  away  the  lingering  hours,  to  the 
more  beneficent  adventures  of  those  who  risked  their  liyes,  not  in  destroying 
their  brethren,  but  in  slaying,  for  the  peaceful  husbandmen,  those  powerful 
and  noxious  animals  that  destroyed  his  crops  or  devoured  his  children ;  so 
that  he  might  possess  the  land  in  peace,  and  make  the  desert  to  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

In  our  own  time,  Cumminq  in  Southern,  and  Gerard  in  Northern  AMca 
have  fully  asserted  the  capability  of  man  to  contend  single-handed  against 
tho  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  waste  and  wold ;  and  in  our  own  country,  in 
a  long  line  from  North  to  South  are  dotted  here  and  there  the  hardy  hunters 
of  the  West,  who  form  the  front  line  of  our  advancing  civilization,  and  un- 
flinchingly drive  back  the  snarling  and  growling  denizens  of  the  woods  and 
prairies,  picking  out  all  perils  from  the  path  of  empire.  Nor  have  many 
years  elapsed  since  the  same  war  was  waged  on  our  Atlantic  border.  Here 
and  there,  in  the  by-places  of  tho  land,  may  still  be  seen  gray-headed  vete- 
rans who  have  tracked  the  panther  and  the  wolf  through  the  dim  forest, 
where  now  the  waving  wheat-field  and  the  smiling  village  shine  in  their 
sunmier  pride.  During  the  long  nights  of  winter,  when  the  cold  north 
winds  blow,  they  spin  their  yams  around  the  roaring  fire,  to  the  delight  of  a 
sympathizing  audience,  composed  in  part  of  their  own  descendants ;  and  oc- 
casionally, with  the  assistance  of  the  village  school-master,  venture  into  the 
realms  of  print 

While  on  a  boating  excursion  down  the  Alleghany  River,  it  was  our  for- 
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tune  to  encounter  one  of  these  —  a  yerit&ble  Pennsylyania  Nimrod  ;  aiid  we 
propose  to  giye  the  Knickerbocker's  extended  'public '  some  idea  of  him  and 
of  his  book. 

Philip  Tome,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  bom  near  the  site  of  Har- 
risburg,  in  the  year  1782.  His  parents  were  of  German  eztracdon,  and  the 
first  sentence  of  his  preface  gives  some  idea  of  his  life :  'In  presenting  the 
following  incidents  of  my  life  to  the  public,  I  do  not  intend  to  claim  tot  it 
beauty  of  expression ;  for  it  is  the  production  of  one  bom  in  the  wilderness, 
one  who  is  more  conversant  with  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  panther  and  the 
whoop  of  the  savage,  than  the  tones  of  oratory,  as  heard  in  civilized  life/ 

Tome,  it  appears,  furnished  the  facts,  and  the  school-master  of  Gorytloo 
(his  place  of  residence)  wrote  them  out  for  him.  Their  want  of  connectioD 
smacks  of  the  hardy  hunter  more  than  of  the  polished  author.  We  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  pluck  a  few  of  his  wild  flowers  to  make  a  nose-gay  for  oar 
readers: 

BEAR     BATING    HONEY. 

'  Oncb,  while  I  was  in  the  woods  huntiaji:,  I  heard  a  noise  like  that  made  bj  a  bear 
while  in  a  tree  after  nuts.  It  seemed  somewhat  strange,  as  it  was  not  Uie  season  fi>r 
outs,  and  after  reoonnoitering  for  some  time,  I  discovered  a  bear  high  up  ob  a  dead 
pine-tree,  scratching  and  pawing  at  the  wood  very  industriouslj.  I  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  and  seated  myself  where  I  could  see  the  perform- 
ance. In  about  half  an  hour  he  hod  penetrated  the  shell,  and,  thrusting  in  his  pawi» 
he  brought  them  out  loaded  with  honey.  The  bees  flew  at  him,  stinging  his  head,  paws^ 
and  tongue.  He  rubbed  his  head  with  his  reeking  paws,  but  did  not  allow  the  sUngt 
to  interrupt  his  feast  for  a  moment  He  continued  to  gorge  himself,  and  growl  his  im- 
potent rage  at  his  little  tormentors,  until  I  had  witnessed  enough,  when  I  called  loodly 
to  him.  He  looked  at  me,  but  was  so  intent  upon  his  repast  that  he  paid  but  little  at- 
tention. I  repeated  my  call,  and  swung  my  hat,  when  he  comprehended  the  oature  of 
the  intruder,  and,  letting  go  his  hold,  be  dropped  to  the  ground  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat' 

'  BBAB'SATIMO     CHBBBIES. 

*Oncb,  when  out  on  a  deer-bunt,  my  wanderings  baring  led  me  to  a  grove  of  tall 
cherry-trees,  I  heard  a  crackling  and  rustling  orer-head.  After  looking  and  listeoiog 
a  while,  I  perceived  a  bear  in  a  lofty  cherry-tree  gathering  the  fruit,  it  being  tbe  season 
when  it  was  ripe.  He  would  break  and  drop  to  the  earth  the  large  limbs,  which  were 
covered  with  fruit,  watching  each  limb  until  it  reached  the  ground,  and  if  one  lodged 
on  a  lower  branch,  he  went  down  and  liberated  it  I  observed  his  proceedings  for  fif* 
teen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then,  concealing  myself  behind  a  tree,  I  called  to  him  at 
the  top  of  my  voice.  If  a  sudden  shock  of  an  earthquake  had  prostrated  the  tree  is 
which  he  was  stationed,  Bruiit  could  not  have  experienced  more  astonishment  than  he 
exhibited  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  forest  He  raised 
himself  upon  his  haunches,  and  stood  looking  eagerly  around,  with  a  ludieroos  mixture 
of  astonishment  and  defiance.  I  stepped  out  from  my  concealment,  and  again  oaOed, 
when,  with  a  loud  cry  of  terror,  he  slipped  off  the  limb»  but  while  still  gra^ng  it  with 
his  fore-paws  he  looked  to  the  ground.  The  tree  leaned  over  a  small  predpiee,  and  if 
he  relinquished  his  hold  he  must  fiUl  at  least  a  hundred  feet  He  hung  there,  apparently 
balancing  the  matter  in  his  mind,  for  a  few  minutes,  when  his  dread  of  man  prevailed^ 
and  gradually  relaxing  his  hold,  he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth,  rolled  up  like  a  ball.  He 
quickly  recovered  from  the  shock,  and,  straightening  himself  out,  he  made  the  beM 
possible  use  of  his  legs,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight' 
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A      TRUB      HUNTER. 

<  With  a  true  hunter  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  life  which  afibrds  the  pleasure  of  the 
chase ;  it  is  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  yery  nncertaintj  of  it  which  induces 
men  even  to  leare  luxurious  homes  and  expose  themselves  to  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  wilderness.  Even  when,  after  a  wearj  chase,  the  game  is  brought  down,  he 
cannot,  after  the  first  thrill  of  triumph,  look  without  a  pang  of  remorse  upon  the  form 
which  was  so  beautiiullj  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  which  his  hand  has  reduced  to  a 
mere  lump  of  flesh.  But  with  us,  who  made  our  homes  in  the  wilderness,  there  was  a 
stronger  motive  than  love  of  excitement  for  seeking  out  and  destiojing  the  denizens  of 
the  forest  We  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  primal  law  of  nature ;  for  the  subsistence  or 
defence  of  ourselves  and  those  whom  we  were  bound  by  the  ties  of  nature  to  support 
and  defend.  When  neither  of  these  demanded  the  destruction  of  an  animal,  I  never 
felt  any  desire  to  harm  it.* 

SHE. BEARS. 

'  It  is  often  dangerous  to  meet  an  old  she-bear  with  her  cubs,  although  the  old  one 
will  endeavor  to  escape  with  her  young ;  but  the  simple  creatures  will  often  come  di- 
rectly up  to  a  man  when  they  meet  him,  and  the  enraged  dam  will  attack  him  with  a 
fury  which  leaves  him  no  hope  but  in  his  weapon.  If  he  attempts  to  flee,  the  cubs 
will  follow  him,  which  increases  the  rage  of  the  old  bear.  A  few  years  since  I  was  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River,  in  Cattaraugus  county,  New-York,  examining 
a  road  which  had  been  made  for  drawing  logs,  when  I  observed  three  black  animals 
approaching  me,  but^  thinking  they  were  hogs,  I  paid  no  attention  to  theuL  When  I 
again  looked  in  the  same  direction  they  were  but  a  short  distance  from  me,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  it  was  a  bear  with  two  cubs.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed,  as  I  knew  the  fero- 
city of  a  bear  when  with  her  young;  but  knowing  there  was  no  chance  for  flighty  I 
seized  a  hand-spike  and  prepared  to  defend  myself  the  best  I  could.  As  the  bear  came 
near,  she  raised  herself  erect,  and  advanced  with  open  mouth.  When  she  was  within 
reach,  I  prostrated  her  by  a  blow  upon  the  back.  She  fell  upon  one  of  her  cubs,  iijur- 
ing  it  severely.  This  enraged  her  still  more,  and  she  sprang  up  and  again  rushed  at 
me.  I  struck  her  on  the  head,  and  she  fell  again.  She  rose  and  slowly  retired  with 
the  wounded  cub.  The  other  cub  ran  off  in  another  direction,  and  I  attempted  to  cap- 
ture it,  but  it  continually  eluded  me  just  as  I  had  it  almost  within  my  grasp.  After 
chasing  it  nearly  half  a  mile,  I  finally  succeeded  in  taking  it  by  throwing  my  coat  over 
it.  It  was  but  little  larger  than  a  good-sized  cat,  and  I  carried  it  home  in  a  basket 
which  I  borrowed  of  an  Indian  who  lived  in  the  vicinity.' 

HOW      A     BEAR      FI0HT8. 

'  When  a  bear  is  attacked,  and  wishes  merely  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  it  standi 
erect,  and  with  its  fore-paws  repels  the  attack.  If  it  wishes  to  close  in  with  an  enemy, 
it  grasps  it  with  its  fore-paws,  while  with  ita  teeth  and  hind-haws  it  tears  its  victim  in 
pieces.' 

B  R  n  I  K«8      DUEL. 

'  Bears  seldom  fight  among  themselves,  and  I  never  witnessed  but  one  instance  of  a 
c(yiflict  between  two  of  them.  It  was  in  November;  a  light  snow  lay  upon  the  ground, 
and  in  wandering  through  the  woods  I  struck  the  tracks  of  three  bears.  After  follow- 
ing them  some  distance,  I  arrived  at  a  place  which  had  evidently  been  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  encounter.  The  snow  and  shrubbery  were  beaten  down,  and  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  blood.  As  there  were  no  other  tracks  in  the  vicinity  than  those  of  the  bears, 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  belligerents.  Haifa  mile  beyond  were  the  marks  of  another 
straggle.  At  this  place  one  of  the  animals  had  taken  another  direction  from  the  other 
two,  leaving  no  blood  in  the  track.    He  had  probably  become  disgusted  at  1h^  conduct 
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of  his  companions,  and  left  them  to  fight  it  out  between  themselres.  I  oontinned  on 
the  track  of  the  two,  and  before  night  the  dogs  treed  one  of  them,  and  I  shot  it  throi^ 
the  head.' 

▲     HUMTXB     8CABXD. 

*  Tbb  first  bear  that  I  saw  after  my  return  was  a  rerj  large  one,  abont  as  large  as  a 
common-sized  cow,  and  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  I  thought  I  would  see  what  I  cooM  do 
with  him ;  so  I  waded  into  the  water  about  knee-dcep,  and  con^ncnced  throwing  stones 
at  him.  He  paid  no  attention  to  them  or  me  either,  but  kept  on  his  coarse  the  same  u 
though  I  had  not  been  there.  I  was  just  beginning  to  think  of  retreating,  when  I 
thought  I  would  throw  one  more.  Picldng  up  a  large  stone,  I  threw  it^  and  hit  him  on 
the  forehead.  He  raised  himself  on  his  hind-feet,  uttered  a  savage  growl,  and  msbed 
furiously  toward  me.  I  ran  to  the  logs,  caught  up  my  axe,  and  sprang  upon  a  pair  of 
timber  wheels  which  were  eleven  feet  high.  Before  springing  upon  the  wheeb,  I 
looked  around  and  saw  him  close  at  my  heels.  I  raised  my  axe,  intending  to  phinge 
it  into  his  brain,  but,  in  the  excitement,  missed  my  aim,  and  the  handle  struck  his  feet, 
which  caused  him  to  give  another  cry  of  pain.  I  was  now  on  the  wheels,  mnd  took  off 
my  hat  and  shook  it  at  him,  causing  him  to  step  back  a  little.  I  saw  death  startng  mt 
in  the  &ce.  I  knew  their  nature  so  well,  and  knew  that  if  he  got  hold  of  me  he  wooU 
not  relinquish  his  hold  nntil  I  was  dead.  But  soon  he  began  to  move  slowly  of^  bak- 
ing around  every  few  steps  to  jobserve  my  movements.  When  he  had  gone  about  tvo 
rods  I  started  the  oxen,  which  were  hitched  to  ihe  timber  wheels  with  a  }og  loaded. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  the  bear  sttiko  the  trail,  I  got  off  and  hastened  to  my  brother's  boose, 
where  I  lived,  to  procnre  a  gon.  He  had  frightened  me  worse  than  I  ever  was  bdbtv 
or  since,  and  I  wanted  to  take  revenge.  The  house  was  a  little  more  than  half  a  mih 
distant,  and  I  reached  it  in  a  very  short  time.  When  I  arrived  there  my  sister  inqiiired 
why  I  looked  so  pale,  and  if  I  was  sick.  I  told  her;  and  taking  my  gun,  tomahawk, 
and  a  hunting-knife,  started  in  a  direction  to  strike  the  trail  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
river,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  gentleman  and  giving  him  a  proper  reception ;  but  whca 
I  reached  the  river  I  found  that  he  had  passed.' 

* 

ON     T  HB      8  T  VU  P. 

'About  two  weeks  after  the  last  occurrence,  a  boy  belonging  to  a  neighboring  fiuailT 
came  to  us,  saying  that  there  were  three  bears  in  one  of  their  corn-fields,  pulling  dowm 
the  com,  and  requested  me  to  come  and  kill  them.  I  accordingly  took  my  gun  and 
rode  over  there.  The  old  man  and  woman  were  mounted  on  stumps,  watching  the  de- 
predations of  their  unwelcome  visitors,  all  three  of  which  I  dispatched  without  moch 
difficulty.* 

We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  artists  to  the  abore.  It  is 
brief  but  suggestive.  In  the  back-ground,  among  the  broad-bladed  maize,  are 
the  three  priestly-looking  gentlemen  in  black,  publicly  *  confessing  the  com ;  *  on 
either  side  of  the  fore-ground  are  the  old  gentleman  and  the  old  ladj,  eMih 
having  *  taken  the  stump ; '  in  the  fore-ground,  also,  is  the  young  Melexgsb, 
with  his  soft-grooved  rifle,  using  small  but  most  penetrating  arguments  to 
concert  these  clerical-looking  personages,  and  induce  them  to  abandon  the 
world  and  all  its  works ;  while  the  young  Mercury  who  had  brought  news 
of  their  depredations  is  standing  by  in  an  attitude  of  unstudied  grace,  his 
countenance  lull  of  smiling  wonder  at  the  courage  and  the  skill  of  the  young 
lead-compeller.  We  would  also  state,  for  the  information  of  the  artist,  that, 
in  person,  Mr.  Tove  inclines  more  to  the  *  Little  Corporal  ^  than  to  tha  Far* 
nese  Herci7t.es.  He  can  in  this  way  sublime  the  idea  by  showing  that  (« 
perhaps  the  bears  would  have  said)  *  great  aches  from  little  toc-coms  grow.* 
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*  Onb  day,  just  as  we  had  arisen  from  dinner,  we  heard  a  hog  squealing,  and  our 
neighbors  informed  us  that  the  bear  had  seized  another  hog.  I  took  my  gun  and  ac- 
companied by  one  dog,  started  out  to  kill  him.  He  was  about  one  hundred  rods  o£^ 
walking  on  his  hind-feet  with  his  back  toward  me,  his  fore-paws  firmly  embracing  the 
nearly-dead  hog,  which  weighed  one  hnndred  and  forty  pounds.  He  looked  back  occa- 
sionally as  I  approached  him,  and  when  I  was  within  seventy  yards  of  him  he  dropped 
the  hog  and  turned  toward  me,  standing  erect,  and  making  at  the  same  time  a  noise 
peculiar  to  the  animal  I  raised  my  gun,  and  taking  aim  at  a  white  spot  on  his  breast 
where  the  hair  was  parted,  sent  the  ball  through  his  heart' 


SEAT     OP     HOMOB. 

'  When  a  complete  mastery  is  once  obtained  over  it,  the  bear  is  as  easily  taught  as  any 
animal  I  erer  attempted  to  train.  They  are  very  irritable  when  touched  from  behind, 
aDd  on  one  occasion,  as  I  was  leading  my  bear  through  a  gate,  he  hung  back,  and  a  per- 
8on  struck  him  behind  with  a  stick,  when  he  sprang  forward  and  bit  me  severely  in 
the  leg.  At  another  time,  while  in  the  house,  teaching  him  to  walk  backward,  he  -struck 
against  a  table,  when  he  seized  me  by  the  hand.  He  instantly  lay  down  and  began  to 
cry,  knowing  the  whipping  which  awaited  him.  My  bear  will  allow  any  animal  to  ap- 
proach him,  bat  if  they  should  touch  him  behind,  he  resents  it  at  once.' 


PIOHT  BBTWBBM  A  BEAR  AND  A  PANTHER. 

'  Tee  bear  is  the  only  animal  that  can  cope  with  the  panther.  I  once  witnessed  an 
encounter  between  a  bear  and  a  panther.  From  its  superior  agility,  the  panther  had 
the  advantage  at  first;  but  when  the  bear  became  enraged  by  his  wounds,  he  grasped 
ilia  antagonist  in  his  powerfVd  paws,  crushing  and  biting  him  to  death  almost  instantly.' 


AN      INCIDENT 

•HOWIWa    WVAT    BVOAWB    OF     TH*     OCSSa    Wn«W    TH»    •OBOOI.*MA«TBn    WA«    ASKOAS. 

'  Two  miles  from  that  place,  up  Big  Pine  Creek,  lived  a  &mily  consisting  of  a  man 
and  three  females.  The  house  stood  on  a  flat  lying  between  the  river  and  the  rocky 
blufif,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifly  feet  In  the  month  of  January  the  man 
was  absent  teaching  school,  and  no  one  was  left  at  home  but  the  women.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  a  blustering  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  as  one  of  the  women  was  going 
to  the  river  for  a  pail  of  water,  she  heard  a  scream  proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  woman  in  distress.  She  returned  into  the  house  and 
iold  the  others  that  she  thought  there  was  a  woman  on  the  hill  in  trouble.  They  all 
went  to  the  door  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  cries,  when  they  saw  moving  toward 
them  an  animal  which  they  took  at  first  for  a  dog.  When  it  had  approached  within 
fifty  yards,  they  discovered  to  their  horror  that  it  was  a  panther.  They  retreated  into 
the  house  and  closed  the  doors.  Three  geese,  which  belonged  to  the  family,  were  on 
ihe  ice  of  the  river;  the  panther  discovered  them,  and,  having  captured  one,  he  returned 
with  it  to  his  den  among  the  rocks.  After  he  had  been  gone  some  time,  they  went  out 
together  and  procured  wood  and  water  enough  to  supply  them  until  the  next  day.  The 
following  morning,  at  about  the  same  hour,  the  panther  returned,  uttering  the  same 
terrific  cries,  and  carried  away  another  of  the  geese.  On  the  third  morning  he  again 
made  his  appearance,  and  took  the  remaining  goose.  He  had  now  become  wonted  to 
tho  vicinity,  and  the  terrified  women  were  at  a  loss  what  they  could  do.  Their  nearest 
neighbors  were  distant  two  miles  in  one  direction,  and  three  in  the  other,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  procure  succor  from  that  source  would  expose  them  to  an  attack  from  the  ani- 
mal which  was  prowling  near.    In  order  to  prevent  the  panther  fh)m  entering;  by  the 
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chimnej,  thej  corered  it  over  with  boards  taken  from  the  floor,  and  kept  op  a  fire  all 
night.  The  next  morning,  when  the  too  familiar  cries  of  their  besieger  were  bc«rd, 
they  turned  out  the  dog.  The  panther  closed  in  with  him,  drore  him  against  the  &)or, 
and,  after  a  short  stmggle,  killed  and  carried  him  off.  The  morning  following,  Ricb 
Hamlik,  who  liyed  about  three  miles  distant,  and  who  hod  been  engaged  to  call  on  flxa 
once  a  week,  to  supply  them  with  fire-wood,  and  render  any  necessary  assistance,  paid 
them  his  customary  visit.  When  he  knocked  at  the  door,  they  demanded  who  it  wsi 
that  desired  admittance.  Upon  learning  who  was  at  the  door,  they  opened  it  at  ooce. 
and  informed  him  of  the  visits  of  their  unwelcome  neighbor.  He  entered,  and  flief 
cleared  the  house  of  the  smoke,  which  had  become  almost  suffocating.  As  he  stepped  ts 
the  door  to  see  if  the  panther  was  near,  Hamlin  heard  his  scream.  He  immediatefy 
started  in  pursuit,  accompanied  by  his  dog.  As  they  come  up,  the  panther  jumped 
upon  a  rock  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  Hamun  did  not  discover  him  at  first,  hot 
kept  up  a  search,  supposing  him  to  be  up  a  tree.  The  dog  saw  the  panther,  but  beiof 
unable  to  follow,  kept  running  around  in  an  uneasy  manner.  Hahlix  at  length  hap- 
pened to  look  up  the  rocks,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  panther  just  as  the  latter  ns 
about  to  make  a  spring  upon  him.  Instantly  bringing  up  his  gun,  he  fired  with  an  an- 
erring  aim,  and  the  animal  came  tumbling  heavily  to  the  ground  at  Hamux's  fed 
The  ball  had  penetrated  its  forehead.  It  was  a  very  large  one,  weighing  about  tv» 
hundred  pounds.' 

A     PANTHBRE88     AT     HOME. 

'  Tub  females  carefully  conceal  their  young  until  they  are  half-grown,  and  so  efiect- 
ually  do  they  accomplish  it  that>  during  a  life-time  spent  in  the  forest,  I  never  Ibund  i 
nest  with  young  in  it  I  once  saw  a  panther  thrust  her  head  out  of  a  hole  in  an  old 
hollow  tree ;  but  as  I  had  no  gun  or  axe,  I  went  home,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  tad 
cat  down  the  tree.  I  found  in  it  a  snug,  warm  nest,  which  she  had  occupied  with  ber 
young ;  but  she  had  seen  me,  and  removed  them  to  other  quarters.' 


A     SERENADE, •NOT»     FROM     DON     PA8QUALB. 

*  Near  by  I  found  a  shelter  about  four  feet  wide,  and  twice  that  length,  formed  bf  s 
projecting  rock,  under  which  I  dragged  the  dead  bear,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  nig^ 
The  animal  bore  shocking  marks  of  the  recent  encounter ;  his  throat  and  fbrward  paiti 
being  so  badly  lacerated  that  he  could  not  have  survived  the  winter.  About  dark  it 
commenced  raining,  and  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  having  found  so  snug  a  shel- 
ter. About  nine  o'clock  two  panthers  made  their  appearance,  and  finding  what  woe 
perhaps  their  usual  quarters  invaded,  they  set  up  a  screaming  that  would  hare  sent  the 
blood  to  the  stoutest  heart  I  took  my  gun  in  one  hand,  my  tomahawk  in  the  other, 
while  my  dog  stood  near  me,  and  I  resolved,  if  they  should  attack  me,  to  give  them  • 
warm  reception.  They  kept  up  their  fearful  serenade  until  mid-night,  when  they  with- 
drew,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them.' 

THE     ELK. 

'  Tub  elk  is  the  lord  of  the  forest  in  which  he  ranges,  no  animal  inhabiting  the  saoe 
localities  being  able  to  conquer  him.  Terrific  combats  sometimes  ensue  among  thes- 
selves,  and  I  have  often  found  them  dead  in  the  woods,  with  deep  wounds  made  bf 
the  antlers  of  their  antagonists.' 

A     FULL-OROWM     ELK     TAKEN     ALIVE. 

'  Wb  cooked  our  breakfast,  and  all  hands  prepared  for  the  contest.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  began  to  manoouvre.  We  tried  at  first  to  throw  the  rope  over  his  head,  but  he 
umped  from  the  rock  and  broke  away.    We  then  let  all  our  dog^  after  him,  and  find 
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OUT  giiDS  to  encourage  them.  He  ran  about  half  a  mOe,  but  the  dogs  pursued  him  so 
doselj,  and  closed  in  with  him  so  often,  that  he  wheeled  about  and  returned  to  the 
rock.  We  then  concluded  to  divert  his  attention  to  the  lower  side  of  the  rock,  by  keep- 
ing the  dogs  there,  and  throwing  sticks  and  stones,  while  Father  slipped  unobserred  to 
tfie  tipper  side  and,  with  a  pole  about  twentj  feet  long,  threw  the  noose  over  his  horns. 
All  hands  then  went  on  the  upper  side  of  the  hill  and  fastened  the  rope  around  a  tree, 
and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  draw  him  from  the  rock.  We  next  set  the  dogs  on 
him  behind,  which  drove  him  to  the  edge,  when  we  gave  a  sudden  pull  and  brought 
him  off  the  rock,  which  was  there  about  four  feet  high.  He  then  plunged  around  and 
became  so  much  entangled  that  he  had  only  ten  feet  of  plaj.  We  then  placed  another 
long  rope  upon  the  other  horn,  and  carried  it  down  the  hiU  its  whole  length,  tied  it,  and 
then  loosed  the  first  one.  Two  of  the  party  then  drove  him  down  the  hill  as  fiur  as  the 
rope  would  allow  him.  We  continued  in  this  nmnner  to  fiisten  the  ropes  alternately 
until  we  had  worked  him  from  tree  to  tree  down  the  hill.' 

*  I  ASKKD  Knapp  where  was  the  elk  that  I  had  heard  him  shoot.  He  replied  that,  as 
he  fired  the  elk  fell,  and  he  supposed  him  dead.  Laying  down  his  gun  and  bag  of  flour, 
he  approached  the  elk,  placed  his  foot  upon  his  antlers,  and  attempted  to  cut  his  throat; 
but  as  soon  as  the  knife  touched  his  neck,  the  elk  sprang  up,  and,  seeing  the  bog  of 
flour,  he  rushed  at  it,  struck  his  antlers  through  it,  and  ran  off  with  the  flour  above  his 
head.' 

•When  I  informed  them  of  Khapp's  adventuire,  they  nearly  went  wild  with  merri- 
ment, lying  on  the  floor  and  rolling  in  an  ecstasy  of  mirth.  When  their  merriment 
had  subsided,  it  was  judged  that  Enapp  should  be  randeled,  inasmuch  as  he  had  trans- 
gressed an  important  rule  of  the  ease.  The  rule  was,  that  when  a  gun  was  discharged  ^ 
it  should  instantly  be  re-loaded,  so  that  the  hunter  would  be  prepared  for  any  exigency ; 
but  Kkapp  had  laid  down  his  gun  empty,  instead  of  re-loading  it,  and  thus  lost  the 
game.  The  operation  of  randeling  was  the  usual  punishment  among  hunters  for  any 
neglect  of  duty,  and  consisted  in  seating  the  offender  upon  a  stool,  while  others  in  turn 
went  up  and  pulled  his  hair,  sometimes  plucking  out  a  few.  The  odor  of  this  adven- 
ture never  left  Kxapp.' 

HOWTOUAKBASALT-LICK. 

*  DuBiNQ  all  my  hunts  I  kept  a  constant  look-out  for  deer-licks,  and  if  I  found  none 
in  a  place  favorable  for  deer,  I  made  one  near  an  unfailing  spring.  The  manner  in 
which  I  made  the  lick  was  to  bore  several  holes  in  a  black-oak  log  with  an  auger, 
which  I  always  carried  with  me  for  the  purpose,  and  into  them  put  about  three  pints 
of  salt,  with  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre,  and  insert  a  plug  in  each  hole.  The  wood 
soon  becoming  saturated  with  the  salt,  the  deer  would  gnaw  it  If  I  found  a  lick  to 
which  the  deer  at  the  proper  season  resorted,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  build  a  scaffold,  in 
order  that  the  deer  might  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it  before  I  made  use  of  it.' 

USBFUL  WOLVES . 

*  DuBiNG  the  first  few  years  of  our  residence  here,  we  would  often  look  up  the  creek 
in  the  morning,  and  see  a  deer  coming  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  followed  by  three  or  four 
wolves,  sometimes  two  on  each  side  of  the  creek.  We  would  immediately  prepare  and 
go  out  to  meet  them.  Sometimes  we  captured  the  deer  with  very  little  trouble,  but 
often  the  wolvea  would  catch  and  spoil  it  before  we  came  up.  In  this  manner  the 
wolves  ran  the  deer  from  the  first  of  July  until  the  last  of  January.  During  the  win- 
ter, when  the  river  was  covered  with  ice,  the  deer  would  fall  into  the  air-holes  and  be- 
come an  easy  prey.  We  took  off  the  skin,  and  if  the  deer  did  not  prove  to  be  very 
good,  we  left  the  refuse  parts  to  encourage  them  in  pursuing  the  deer.  Often  while  we 
wore  dressing  deer,  the  wolves  would  stand  within  twenty  rods,  howling  most  c" 
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aatlj.  We  finally  obtained  a  gnn  and  dogs,  and  tnrned  our  attention  to  hnnting.  We 
commenced  about  the  first  of  July,  and  continued  until  Novembor.  The  wolres  aixl 
dogs  bunting  together,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  obtaining  the  deer,  and 
if  it  fell  into  our  hands  we  always  left  the'  wolres  their  portion  to  keep  them  near;  lor 
we  considered  them  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  hunting.  As  there  was  no  boanij  on 
wolres  at  that  time,  and  we  had  no  sheep  for  them  to  kill,  we  nerer  destroyed  them. 
They  often  aided  us  to  three  or  four  deer  in  a  week.' 


PLEASANT     NIOHT. 

*  I IK0AMP8D  on  the  elk-traok,  and  spent  the  most  dismal  night  that  I  erer  ^cperieiieed. 
The  wolres  flocked  aroui;id  me  in  drores,  and  their  unearthly  howling,  mingled  witk 
the  dismal  screching  of  the  owls  orer-head,  made  a  concert  of  sounds  that  banisbed 
sleep  from  my  eyes  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  I  sat  in  my  shanty,  with  my  gtm  is 
one  hand,  and  a  tomahawk  in  the  other,  and  a  knife  by  my  side.  When  the  wolres  be- 
came unusually  uproarious,  I  would  send  the  dog  out  to  drire  them  away,  and  if  fbty 
drove  him  in,  I  would  fire  in  among  them.  At  length,  toward  morning,  I  fell  asleep 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  slept  until  day-light^  when  I  arose,  ato  my  breakfast^  aid 
started  again  on  the  elk-track.' 

■WHAT     WOULD     HAVE     ASTONISHED     IZAAK     WALTON. 

'  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  we  could  often  see  from  two  to  fire  hundred  fiah 
sunning  tbcmselres  in  the  shoal  water.  The  wild>cats  would  stand  watching  theis, 
and  when  they  approached  near  enough  to  the  shore  they  would  seize  and  bring  out  as 
many  as  three  fish  each  before  they  could  escape.  The  black  fox  would  sometimes  drrs 
in  the  water  two  feet  deep,  and  bring  out  fish.  The  red  and  silver-tail  foxra  did  sot 
dive,  but  watched  along  the  ^hore,  and  took  the  fish  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild- 
cats. We  never  killed  them  when  we  saw  them  fishing,  as  their  skins  wero  not  as  val- 
uable then  as  in  the  fall  and  winter;  but  wo  would  often  shout  and  alarm  them,  to  sec 
them  run.' 

AN     ANIMAL     OF     R  E  T  I  B  I  N  Q     HABITS. 

*  I NEVBB  saw  a  young  black  or  silver-gray  fox.  So  jealously  do  they  avoid  the  hamiti 
of  man,  that  but  little  can  be  learned  of  their  habits.  Indeed,  the  black  fox  is  so  ^,  as 
well  as  rare,  that  its  very  existence  is  by  some  regarded  as  fabulous,  and  it  undoubtedly 
forms  the  foundation  for  many  a  mystic  tale  which  is  recounted  in  awe-struck  tones  bj 
the  settler's  children,  as  they  gather,  of  a  winter  erening,  around  the  blazing  hearth  of 
their  log-cabin.  I  never  succeeded  in  running  one  down  with  hounds,  in  the  mamier 
that  red  ones  are  caught.  One  which  I  was  once  after  with  hounds,  ran  up  a  leaning 
tree,  and  I  shot  it;  but  this  was  the  only  case  in  which  I  was  successful  with  dogs.' 


AFFECTIONATE     RATTLESNAKES. 

'  Frov  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  male  and  female  are  nerer 
far  apart.  The  female  takes  the  lead  and  the  male  follows  within  a  short  distance.  If 
the  female  is  killed  at  this  season,  her  mate  will  always  be  found  near  her  within  three 
days.' 

HEAD     OF     MEDUSA. 

<Thbt  pushed  their  canoe  to  the  other  shore,  and,  when  passing  the  smaller  roek, 
they  discovered  on  the  top  a  pile  of  rattlesnakes  as  large  as  an  out-door  bake-orea. 
They  lay  with  their  heads  sticking  up  in  every  direction,  his»ng  at  them.  Proceeding 
up  the  river  a  short  distance,  they  could  see,  as  they  approached  thf^shore,  snake*  lying 
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vrhero  they  intended  to  land.  Thej  therefore  continiiod  on  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a 
thicket  of  hemlock,  which  they  knew  the  snakes  would  not  approach,  and  accordinglj' 
went  ashora  and  prepared  dinner.' 

SRBOB  ABOUT'THE  BATTLES. 

'  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  a  new  rattle  is  added  every  year  to  their  taiL 
I  had  two  rattlesnakes,  which  were  taken  when  about  three  years  old,  and  both  had, 
by  some  accident^  lost  all  but  one  of  their  rattles.  In  three  months,  three  new  rallies 
had  grown  upon  one,  and  one  upon  the  other.' 


ADVENTURE     WITH     A     RACER. 

'  The  racer  is  yery  long  and  slim,  sometimes  growing  to  the  length  of  eleven  feet, 
while  its  diameter  docs  not  exceed  an  inch.  Their  color  is  black,  with  the  exception  of 
white  rings  around  the  neck.  They  glide  over  the  ground  with  their  heads  elevated 
about  eighteen  inches,  as  rapidly  as  a  dog  can  run.  I  was  at  one  time,  while  plough- 
iDg,  very  much  alarmed  by  one  of  these  snakes.  I  heard  a  hissing,  but  passed  on  with- 
out paying  much  regard  to  it  When  I  again  came  around  to  the  place,  it  was  repeated, 
but  I  passed  on  as  before.  When  I  approached  the  spot  the  third  time,  my  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  I  resolved  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  hissing.  When  I  was  near 
the  spot  from  which  it  seemed  to  proceed,  my  attention  was  called  for  a  moment  to  my 
team,  and  when  I  again  turned  my  head,  I  was  in  contact  with  a  racer,  eleven  feet  in 
length,  standing  nearly  erect,  and  darting  his  forked  tongue,  not  more  than  a  foot  from 
my  head.  I  sprang  back  with  a  scream  which  startled  one  of  the  horses,  and  plunging 
forward,  it  threw  the  other,  broke  loose,  and  ran  to  the  house.  Recovering  myself,  I 
advanced  toward  the  snake,  when  it  settled  down,  and  retreated  to  the  hollow  in  which 
it  was  first  concealed.  I  halted  at  a  little  distance,  when  it  again  raised  its  head  erect, 
and  stood  eyeing  me.  As  I  turned  to  run,  the  snake  followed  me,  but  retreated  when 
I  advanced  toward  it  In  this  manner  we  chased  each  other  alternately  across  the  field 
three  times,  when  I  picked  up  a  club  and  killed  it.' 


HOW     TO     CURB     A     R"  A  T  T  L  E  8  N  A  K  E  » 8     BITE. 

'  Ir  the  dog  should  be  bitten,  it  immediately  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  it 
lies  until  the  swelling  disappears.  I  have  always  found  this  simple  remedy  the  best 
one  which  can  bo  resorted  to  for  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  A  young  man  of  my 
acquaintance  was  once  bitten,  and  I  immediately  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  into  which  the  leg  was  placed  and  covered  with  earth.  At  first  he  experi- 
enced no  pain,  but  in  a  short  time  it  became  so  severe  that  I  was  compelled  to  hold  him 
down,  but  in  three  hours  he  fell  asleep.  After  sleeping  two  hours,  he  awoke,  and  the 
leg  was  entirely  free  from  pain.  Upon  removing  it  from  the  earth,  it  was  very  white, 
and  the  poison  was  all  drawn  out' 

EXPERIMENT      WITH     8KAER8. 

*  I  oxcB  saw  a  rattlesnake  lying  upon  a  rock,  beside  the  water,  and  finding  a  water- 
snake  at  a  short  distance,  I  hiid  it  upon  the  rock,  near  the  other.  It  instantly  ficd  from 
the  Tsttle-snake,  and  continued  to,  as  often  as  I  placed  them  near  each  other.  At 
another  time  I  pUced  a  black-snake  near  a  rattlesnake,  and  at  first  the  latter  took  no 
notice  of  the  other,  which  exhibited  the  greatest  terror;  but  upon  placing  them 
together  ogain,  the  rattlesnake  flew  at  it,  and  would  have  bitten  it,  had  it  not  been  too 
nimble,  and  eluded  the  stroke.  The  rage  of  the  one  and  terror  of  the  other  increased, 
as  I  continued  to  place  them  near  each  other.  When  a  rattlesnake  and  a  blowing- 
viper  were  brought  together,  both  ran,  each  seeming  to  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  the. 
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other.  Finding  a  eopper-heod  and  a  Mowing-Tiper  at  the  same  time,  I  brought  Hieai 
together,  when  the  viper  beat  a  retreat,  bat  the  copper-head  made  no  attempt  to  bite  rL 
The  last  experiment  I  made  was  to  place  together  a  water-snake  and  an  eeL  Gootniy 
to  what  might  hare  been  expected,  the  snake  ran  from  the  eeL' 

And  so  farewell  to  Philip  Tome,  the  hunter  I  May  he  live  yet  many  yctra 
to  spin  his  yarns  and  sell  his  book,  making  us  feel  so  much  the  metre  com- 
fortable in  our  cosy  homes  as  we  read  of  the  dangers  he  has  dared,  and  6m 
perilous  difficulties  he  has  with  such  manly  perseverance  overcome,  j.  ».  m. 


Katb  Atlbsford:  a  Stobt  or  the  Bbfugbes.  By  Charles  J.  PKrassox.  In  ont 
volume:  pp.  856.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Petbbsok.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sakpbok,  ao 
CoMPANT.    New-York :  J.  C.  Derby. 


The  world  is  in  some  danger  of  being  deluged  with  books.  Every  i 
woman,  and  knowing  'young  one,'  who  has  an  um  (and  who  is  withool 
one?)  must  write  a  book.  In  that  book  he  or  she  gives  his  or  her  idiosyn- 
crasies to  the  world,  and  imagines  them  progressive  '  nuts,*  indispensable  to 
the  spiritually  hungry,  to  crack.  But  every  body  may  not  have  discovered 
that  *  Kate  Ayle^ford^  a  tale  of  the  Refugees,  by  Ghables  J.  Petersoh,  tst 
book  which  any  watchful  father  may  take  home  to  his  &mily,  without  ^ 
fear  of  corrupting  their  morals.  This  is  high  praise  for  a  book  in  this  ovr 
nineteenth  century.  The  highly  moral  and  healthful  tone  of  the  work  is 
clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  description  of  the  heroine  in  her  quiet  home : 

'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Kate  never  looked  lovelier.  Bat  this  was  noi  entirdj 
owing  to  her  attire,  but  was  partly  the  consequence  of  her  employment,  which  alwm 
throws  such  an  atmosphere  of  home  around  a  high-bred  woman.  He  is  a  hopcJos 
bachelor  indeed  who  can  watch  a  graceful  girl,  engaged  on  some  prettj  piece  of  nceA^ 
work,  without  thinking  how  beautiful  she  would  look  as  his  wife,  plying  that  small  gtdd 
thimble  with  those  deucate  fingers,  by  the  same  fire-side  with  him^  on  a  cold,  wintnr 
night,  chatting  gajrlj  as  she  mmbly  worked,  and  continuaHy  looking  up  at  bun  via 
the  sweet,  dear  smile  of  confidence  and  love.  Ah !  miserable  man,  whoever  yoa  are, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  hotels ;  who  know  nothing  of  the  ^uiet,  overflowing  Uias  of 
domestic  happiness ;  and  whose  only  knowledge  of  women  is  obtained  from  bdles  al 
balls,  or  flirts  at  watering-places:  we  wish  you  could  have  seen  Kate  then.  In  oer 
time,  alas !  the  needle  is  almost  obsolete,  so  that  you  hare  small  chance  of  being  eoa- 
queied.  Young  ladies  would  scream  now-a-days  ii  caught  sewing,  whose  grandmotiien 
won  scores  of  hearts  by  this  bewitching  femmine  art  The  world  is  thought  to  bt 
improving  in  every  respect,  but  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  grand- 
mothers understood  our  sex  the  best,  and  that  they  slew  Uiousands  with  their  pretij 
household  graces,  while  their  fair  descendants,  with  all  their  Italian  music,  slay  b«t 
tens. 


'  Those  good  old  times  have  gone  for  ever.    It  is  the  cant  of  the  present  dav  to  a 
them  as  stiff  and  formal.    But  when  again  shall  we  behold  such  hiffh-bred  comtevf 
among  men,  such  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  or  such  chivalrous  deference  to  tl* 
fair?^ 

<  Kate  Ayletfofd^^  to  our  conception,  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  its 
author  is  a  close  observer,  a  deep  thinker,  and  a  practised  writer.  It  comes 
like  a  refreshing  breeze  fh>m  the  bosom  of  old  ocean,  to  dear  away  the  hot, 
sickly  and  foggy  sentimentalities  of  the  day.  The  characters  are  real  flesb- 
and-blood  individualities.  Every  one  is  drawn  so  true  to  life,  that  no  doubt 
of  the  writer *s  fidelity  to  nature  startles  the  reader's  credulity ;  no  suq>iciQD 
that  poor,  weak  hunianity  is  slandered,  arises  to  disturb  the  interest  of  tht 
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fitoiy.  Indeed  no  one  but  a  skilful  artist,  familiar  with  the  nicest  shades  of 
color,  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  force,  and  consequently  effect,  by  the 
slightest  departure  from  Nature's  harmonies. 

There  are  so  many  incidents  which  might  be  quoted  to  prove  the  fidelity 
to  nature  which  we  haye  claimed  for  this  work,  that  it  becomes  yery  difficult 
to  decide  from  which  chapter  to  select  illustrations.  *The  Shipwreck,' 
*The  Country  Tayem,'  *The  Fire  in  the  Woods,'  «The  Rescue,'  *The 
Country  Church,'  *  Pomp's  Adventure,'  *The  Death-Bed,'  *The  Flight,'  *Th« 
Death-Shot,'  and  many  others  all  daim  the  palm.  Among  the  many  charac- 
ters demanding  precedence,  perhaps  no  one  is  more  striking  than  *  Uncle 
Lawrence.'  We  doubt  whether  a  more  masterly  delineation  has  been  given 
by  any  recent  American  writer^  Kate  gives  the  best  off-hand  impression 
in  a  single  sentence,  when,  in  speaking  to  Major  Gorbon,  she  says :  '  Uncle 
Lawrence  is  the  peace-maker  of  the  neighborhood,  yet  no  one  can  be  firmer 
when  a  great  principle  is  at  stake.'  How  well  this  was  exemplified  when 
his  country  was  threatened  with  an  invasion.  But  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self: 

*  Uncli  Lawrexcs  answered  promptly : 

' '  You  are  right  My  old  blood  warms,  too,  at  the  news  of  this  expedition.  What  I 
the  tories  coming  to  attack  as  in  our  own  river,  and  to  bum  down  our  very  houses ! 
God  helping  me,'  he  said,  glancing  rererently  upward,  and  then  striking  his  gan 
emphatically,  'I'll  march  myself  against  the  invaders.  You'll  take  me.  Major,  I 
s'posef' 

*  *  Gladly,'  replied  our  hero,  seizing  the  old  man's  hand,  and  shaking  it  warmly.  *  It 
is  what  I  would  hare  desired,  above  all  things  else ;  but  could  not  &ive  presumed  to 
ask,  considering  your  years.  Your  example  will  be  worth  fifty  good  men  to  me. 
When  such  as  vou  march,  who  can  hold  back  ? ' 

*  •  Strike  while  the  iron 's  hot,  then,*  pithily  said  Uncle  Lawrjcncb.  *  Call  for  volun- 
teers nght  off.  Major.  There 's  a  dozen  idle  fellows  here  that  might  go  as  well  as  not; 
and  will,  may-be,  if  you  tell  the  news  straight  out^  and  say,  too,  that  every  man 's 
wanted.' 

'  Taking  the  old  man's  hint,  the  Major  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  house,  just  as  every 
body  was  crowding,  full  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  express-rider  depart;  and  having 
waited  till  the  messenger  dashed  off,  ne  proceeded  to  impart  the  contents  of  the  dis- 
patch, ailer  which,  in  a  short  but  stirring  speech,  he  called  for  volunteers. 

'  No  sooner  had  he  finished  than  Uncle  Lawrsncb,  who  had  stood  leaning  on  his 
gan,  as  if  idly  listening,  stepped  forward,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  renmined  a  moment 
gazing  at  the  crowd  in  silence,  the  wind  waving  his  long,  thin,  suvery  locks. 

'  The  action  drew  every  eye  upon  him.  All  saw  that  he  had  something  to  say,  and 
waited  for  it  respectfully. 

' '  Neighbors,'  he  said,  looking  around  with  simple  dignity, '  here  stands  the  first 
volunteer.' 

'  At  this  unexpected  declaration  —  unexpected,  however,  only  because  of  the  vete- 
ran's age,  for  otherwise  it  was  in  keeping  with  his  whole  lifo  —  the  audience,  after  a 
pause  of  silent  admiration,  broke  forth  mto  an  enthusiastic  cheer. 

*  The  old  man's  eyes  brightened.  *  And  now,'  he  continued,  *  who  11  go  with  me  to 
f^ht  for  our  homes,  our  wives,  our  darters,  and  our  babies  !  Liberty  or  death ! '  ^  And 
he  waved  his  cap  around  his  head.    '  Huxza ! ' 

"  I  '11  go — and  I  —  and  I,'  cried  almost  eveiy  voice,  as  the  speakers  rushing  forward, 
graspedjrst  his  hand,  and  then  that  of  Major  Gordon;  for  the  effect  of  his  appeal  was. 
electric  *  Liberty  or  death  I  Liberty  or  death  I '  And  the  welkin  rung  with  the 
reiterated  shout.' 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  presenting  an  extract  from  an 
attractive  equestrian  tit^-tite^  for  the  especial  benefit  of  that  small  but 
sensible  band  of  disciples  of  Bavcher,  wRo  will  recognize  in  Kats  Atlk- 
FORD  and  Major  Gordon  two  sympathetic  links  connecting  them  with  that 
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< '  WoAT  a  bit  of  eroand  for  a  canter/  said  the  Major,  who  was  eager  to  teat  Katb'! 
horsemanship.    *  Shall  we  give  our  steeds  a  brush  f 

*  *  Willingly,'  said  Katb  ;  and  away  tiiey  went. 

'  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  two  spirited  animals  eanterinff  side  by  side,  so 
that  a  blanket  would  hare  covered  both.  Arab  was  full  of  play,  and  turned  oontrnn- 
ally  to  snap  at  his  companion,  which  Kats  laaghinj^T  permitted  him  to  do  oeeasioB- 
aUjTy  while  at  other  times  she  wheeled  him  off  with  a  dexterous  turn  of  ber  wiist, 
which  elicited  the  open  admiration  of  Major  Gordon. 

<  Very  soon  the  natural  emulation  between  the  two  mettled  steeds  began  to  toll  ea 
their  j>aoe,  which  graduallr  increased  from  a  canter  to  ajndlop.  Ther  went  soortisg 
along  now,  their  necks  arching  at  the  strain  upon  the  bit ;  their  boon  crackling  the 
pine-splinters  that  strewed  the  road ;  the  foam  flecking  their  glossy  coats  as  they  tosa^ 
their  heads ;  and  now  one,  and  then  another,  momentarily  svooeeded  in  passing  k^ 
antac^onist,  onlv,  however,  to  be  passed  in  turn. 

'  'They  are  determined  to  try  each  other's  mettle,'  said  Sjitb,  laoghingly'.  *  It *s  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  Arab  in.  Suppose  we  let  them  out  and  have  %  taoe  ia 
earnest' 

'  t  Agreed,'  said  the  Major,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as  fnUj  as  lus  fko- 
somMnion. 

'  *  Ton  see  yonder  thunder-riven  pine,'  said  Kats,  pointing  with  her  ridin^wfaipL 

*  It  is  probably  half-a-mile  o£    The  best  one  gets  there  first    Are  yon  ready  f  ^ 

'  *  Ready,'  anawered  the  Mijor. 

' '  do,'  cried  Kats,  giving  her  horse  his  bead. 

'  Away  thcv  went,  like  twin-arrows  from  a  bow :  the  riders  laughing  in  the  very 
abandon  of  fun ;  the  horses,  with  out-stretched  necks,  straining  every  nerre.  TW 
Major's  steed,  though  a  superior  one,  was  somewhat  too  heavily  built,  and  this  <|incUy 
began  to  affect  his  speed.  Arab,  on  the  contraiy,  was  in  his  element  With  Ins  necs 
extended  almost  in  a  straight  line,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  his  fine  eyes  a-blaae,  be 
soon  sprang  far  ahead  of  his  adversarr.  Kats,  as  she  left  the  Major's  side,  wofenStf 
looked  over  her  shoulder,  waving  her  nand  in  triumph.  In  a  few  momenta  tib»  iam 
in  at  the  blasted  pine,  walking  AIab  slowly  until  M«i\jor  Qobdox  came  up. 

'  *  Your  horse  runs  like  a  oeer,'  said  that  gentleman.  '  Tet,  from  his  looks,  I  ahoBM 
think  a  child  mi^t  ride  him,  when  he 's  at  full  speed ;  he  does  n't  seem  to  move  bis 
lK>dy  at  all;  it  is  only  his  limbs;  but  they  are  drawn  up  as  boautifnllj  as  a  giejr' 
hound's.' 

* '  Uo  's  a  darling/  said  Kate,  enthusiastically,  leaning  over  and  patting  his  neck,  at 
which  Arab  look^  around  gratified.    '  I  would  n't  excnange  him  fur  hair  of  Engbad.' 

'  Major  GoRDOX  smiled  a  uttle  at  this  enthusiasm,  though  ne  could  not  but  thiu  that 
it  became  Kats  charminglv. 

* '  Poor  Sklim,'  said  the  Major,  patting  his  horse  in  turn,  '  you  did  not  win,  and  it 's 
not  ofton  you're  beaten.  But  never  mind,  old  fellow,  you  can  carry  your  naasier  ia 
batUe,  if  need  be,  as  gaUanUy  as  the  best' 

'  *To  eonfess  the  truth,'  answered  Kats,  <  I  had  no  idea  Scum  could  run  so  weft. 
He 's  a  noble  fellow,'  she  continued,  leaning  over  and  patting  him  also.  '  Ha  1  yoa  Ifta 
i^doyou,my  braveSsLiiif  ButI  dechtreif  AaABisn't  ieatous.  See,  be  is  ready  to 
bite  both  yoa  and  your  horse,  Major.  I  must  draw  him  ofl;'  she  added,  laughingly,  as 
she  tomed  his  head,  striking  him  at  the  same  time  with  her  heel,  so  that  he  spiaag  to 
one  aide.  'Fiel  fie!  ARABr  and  she  patted  him  anew,  'you  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  sir.  You  are  fint  in  the  heart  of  your  mistress,  and  might  allow  her  at  kast 
to  be  civil  to  others.' ' 

Before  drawing  the  mns  of  this  desaltory  noiioe,  we  mtnit  impurt  to  ear 
uninitiated  readers  a  hint  that  the  author  includes  in  his  social  circle  a 
'Gracb  GREE^iwooo/  a  ^  Clara  Morton,*  and  many  other  choioe  female 
spu^its,  in  any  one  of  whom  he  might  have  found  the  prototype  for  m  hero- 
ine. Mr.  Petbrsoh,  we  may  be  assured,  owes  something  of  his  clear-head- 
edness and  healthy  tone  of  mind  to  the  exercise  which,  we  learn  irom  % 
friend,  he  is  accustomed  to  take  as  an  actiye  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Regiment  of  Equestrian  Amateurs  of  Bouchxr.  This  is  a  sensible  regiment, 
and  includes,  as  it  should  do^  both  sexes.  '  When  *  Foboham  *  is  mounted 
by  his  graceful  mistress,'  writes  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent, 

*  and  *  QiPST '  by  her  accomplishecT  master,  to  take  a  part  in  the  charades  of 
the  road,  the  personification  of  *  Kate  Atlbsford  '  and  *  Major  Gordoic,'  oa 
their  blooded  steeds,  *  Arab  '  and  *  Seum,*  is  acknowledged  by  aodamatm.* 
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Thb  Litbbjlbt  Lifb  and  GoRUSPOirDiNOB  OF  TH8  CouKTHS  OF  BuEssncrTON.  By  B.  A. 
JIaddbk.  Author  of  *  TravelB  in  the  East^'  etc  In  tiro  volumes :  pp.  1146.  New- 
York:  HaRPKB  AKD  BbOTHIBS. 

ToESB  Yolames  haye  already  commanded  an  eztensiye  sale,  and  are 
destined  to  a  still  wider  drcnlatiOD.  The  great  personal  beauty  and  grao« 
of  their  suHject ;  the  romance,  to  call  it  by  no  other  name,  of  her  hiatory ; 
the  number  and  character  of  her  literary  productions ;  and  above  all,  the 
number  and  renown  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  her  guests  and  com- 
panions, conspire  to  make  this  a  work  of  more  than  common  interest. 
From  an  extended  and  exceeding  able  review  of  these  volumes  in  '  Th€ 
Tribune^  daily  journal,  we  segregate  the  followuig  deductions  from  the 
work: 

'  Thb  meteoric  career  of  a  woman,  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  shine  in  the 
brilliant  circles  of  &^ion  and  literature  that  sparkled  in  her  saloons,  is  described 
ia  these  volumes  by  a  prosaic  old  pedant,  who  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
task,  on  account  of  a  certain  confidence  in  his  discretion,  rather  than  of  any  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  its  accomplishment  He  had  enjoyed  the  intimate  aoquaint- 
aenoe  and  firiendship  of  Lady  BLESsmaTON  for  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  he 
was  fiunHiar  with  many  of  the  celebrated  men  who  danced  attendance  on  the  lite- 
raxy  beauly;  and  was  particularly  conversant  with  the  incidents  in  her  early  hia- 
tory. With  these  advantages,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  completed 
this  work  with  a  superabundance  of  unction,  if  not  with  competent  ability.  Ho 
bas^  indeed,  made  copious  selections  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Countee^, 
gathered  an  immense  amount  of  personal  gossip  in  regard  to  several  leading  celeb- 
rities of  the  day,  and  brought  together  a  variety  of  details  concemiug  the  JiabUu^ 
of  Gore  House,  which  possess  a  kind  of  seductive  fiiscination  to  the  lover  of  bio- 
graphical minutise ;  but  whenever  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  utters  a  farrago 
of  pompous  sentences  which  challeDge  distinction  as  the  very  climax  of  formality, 
common-place  moralism,  and  lumberiug,  inexpressive  dicdoa  Still  his  book  xrW 
be  eagerly  read.  The  same  charm  which  crowded  the  drawing-rooms  of  Lad : 
Blbbsington  with  the  HUe  of  London  society,  (leaving  out  visitors  of  her  own  sex, 
who  did  not  cultivate  her  acquaintance,)  will  attract  people  to  the  perusal  of  her 
biography.  She  possessed  precisely  the  qualities  which  awaken  popular  interest, 
and  in  spite  of  certain  uncanonical  passages  in  her  life,  made  her  the  object  of  an 
admiring  and  devoted  Mendship  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  her 
time.  Without  possessing  genius  in  any  degree^  and  not  more  thim  an  ordinary 
share  of  talent,  she  supplied  the  place  of  those  gifts  by  an  admirable  taste  in  litera- 
ture, a  never-Ming,  exquisite  tact  in  sodal  life,  great  personal  beauty,  a  winning 
grace  and  vivacity  of  expression,  and  a  delightfbl  and  earnest  cordiality  of  man- 
ners that  could  have  proceeded  only  tcom  genuine  kindness  of  heart  Her  viola- 
tion of  domestic  etiquettes,  which  excluded  her  in  a  great  degree  firom  the  society 
of  women,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  combined  with  a  reckless  love  of  pleasure, 
or  to  have  led  to  the  forfeiture  of  her  own  self-respect  But  as  her  biographer  does 
not  raise  the  veil  from  this  delicate  subject,  we  shall  fbllow  his  example,  and  con- 
sider her  only  in  the  light  of  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  centre  of  a 
distinguished  literary  and  artistic  reCinion. 
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'  The  character  of  this  celebrated  woman  is  transparent  oven  to  the  superfioUl 
observer.  She  had  evidently  little  depth  either  of  feeling  or  intellect  9ie  was 
not  a  person  to  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  bj  the  inspiration  of  a  generoos^  kindling 
idea.  Excitable  in  her  temperament,  she  easily  took  the  tone  and  coloring  of  sor^ 
rounding  objects.  Of  quick  and  ardent  sympathies,  she  had  not  sufficient  steadi- 
ness of  principle  to  reg^ulate  her  emotions.  Her  bve  of  admiration  led  her  to  lire 
in  the  gayest  vortex  of  sodetyi  striving  to  keep  up  appearances  even  at  the  expense 
of  reality.  Her  existence  cannot  be  called  a  happy  one.  A  perpetual  prey  to 
anxiety  in  the  latter  years  of  her  Ufe,  her  position  compelled  her  to  exchange  the 
sincerity  of  a  genial  nature  for  the  consummate  arts  of  an  actress.  Abaorbed  ia 
the  falsities  of  a  hollow  and  superficial  present,  she  lost  sight  of  the  future,  of  the 
highest  human  dignity,  of  the  pure  ideal  of  character,  without  which  the  soul  is  in 
the  *  broad  road  that  leads  to  death.'  The  redeeming  elements  in  her  career  were 
her  scorn  of  baseness  of  purpose,  her  innate  kindness  of  heart,  and  her  preference 
of  intellectual  exceUenoe  to  the  mere  fnvolities  of  fiishion.  Her  nature  always 
appears  better  than  the  environment  into  which  she  was  early  thrown.  The  leni- 
ent judge  of  character  will  discover  many  winning  and  admirable  traits  in  ImAj 
BiiESSiNQTOK,  while  at  the  same  time  she  exhibits  qualities  that  must  arouse  the 
leayen  of  the  Pharisees  into  the  most  active  acidity  and  bitterness.  A  oontompor- 
ary  female  writer,  herself  of  high  and  enviable  position  in  English  literature,  has 
left  on  record  a  tribute  whose  simplicity  and  apparent  truthfulness  might  neutral- 
ize many  a  savage  denunciation.  '  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,*  says  Krs.  A.  U. 
Hall,  '  whether  what  the  world  stud  of  this  beautiful  woman  was  true  or  false ; 
but  I  am  sure  God  intended  her  to  be  good,  and  there  was  a  deep-seated  good 
intent  in  whatever  she  did  that  came  under  my  notice.' 

*  A  very  considerable  portion  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the  oorrespondeoce 
of  Lady  Blessikgton  with  various  persons  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  literBtore 
and  politics,  as  well  as  of  fashion,  including  Sir  Willluc  Gbll,  Walter  Savage 
LAinx)R,  BuLWEB,  D'lsRAXLi,  DiCKENB,  N.  P.  WiLLffl,  Captain  Mart  ATT,  and  a 
multitude  of  lesser  lights  in  European  society.  These  letters  have  many  points  of 
interest,  although  they  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  little  diacrimiiuUioQ. 
Indeed  the  editor  will  gain  no  credit  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  perfivmed  any 
part  of  his  appointed  task.  His  notices  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  the  narrative 
of  Lady  BLESsmoTOM's  life,  or  suggested  by  her  voluminous  correiqKnideiioek  are 
painfhlly  diffuse,  and  in  a  great  degree  suporfiuous  to  the  reader  who  can  ^ywnTnwv^ 
the  most  meagre  kind  of  a  biographical  dictionary.  His  own  remarks  are  crowded 
with  endless  repetitions ;  his  narrative  has  no  coherence  or  condnnity ;  his  attempli 
at  moralizing  run  into  loquacious  twaddle;  and  his  seleotions  fhnn  other  wnten 
appear  to  have  no  object  but  to  swell  the  contents  of  his  volumea  But  in  spite  of 
his  gentle  duhieas,  which  oozes  out  on  every  page,  the  work  cannot  fiiU  to  be 
extensively  read;  the  subject  is  so  interwoven  with  ^scinations  that  even  ttie 
stupid  pedantry  of  the  good  Maddsn  cannot  deprive  it  of  hitereet ;  and  ttie  public 
will  welcome  his  ill-concocted  production  bs  an  attractive  gallery  of  some  of  the 
ohief  celebrities  of  the  passing  age.* 

The  paper  and  printiDg  of  these  volumes  might  and  should  hare  ben 
better.  Apiece  of  sculpture,  representing  Lady  Blbssingtok,  gives  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  work. 
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HARTXsnNOg:  Skrchbs in Pbosb  aitd  Ybrsx.    Bj  Sybil  Hastings.    Boston:  W.  P. 
Fetridgb  and  Company.    New- York :  J.  C.  Deeby. 

A  FRiBKD  of  ours,  a  right-handed  man,  once  remarked  in  our  hearing,  that 
his  left  arm  was  strongest,  although  the  least  deyeloped.  We  were  disposed 
to  deny  the  fact,  but  he  insisted  upon  it,  because  he  had  made  experiment, 
and  could  lift  the  heayiest  weights  on  emergency  with  his  left  arm.  Nay, 
more,  he*declared  that  the  unaccustomed  left  arm,  in  all  people,  could 
strike  the  best  blows  on  those  few  occasions  when  blows  were  needed. 
^  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? '  said  he.  '  It  is  not  true,'  we  replied.  '  But 
it  is,'  he  rejoined,  and  he  accounted  iofc  it  in  this  way :  <  There  is  a  slumber- 
ing energy  in  the  Umb,  and  when  it  wakes  up,  it  goes  to  work  with  the 
freshness  of  a  giant  who  has  been  comatose  for  a  year.  It  has  reserved  all 
its  ambition,  and  therefore  has  a  treasury  of  laid-up  strength  to  expend.  It 
is  true  that  practice  enables  the  brutal  force  to  gain  more  sinew  for  steady 
burden,  but  the  more  mechanical  the  body  becomes,  the  less  it  is  actuated 
by  the  oy^rpowering  impulses  of  its  own  spirit  Hence  it  only  acts  under 
the  direction  of  the  superior  officer  of  necessity.  The  right  arm  can  do  the 
most  steady  w<^k,  but  the  left  can  jerk  out  more  terribly.' 

'  Well,'  we  said,  admitting  it  to  be  so,  *  what  then  ? ' 

*  It  is  analagous,'  replied  he,  *  with  the  course  of  nature.  The  woman 
often  rises  aboye  the  man  in  energy  when  strength  is  required.  See 
Washinoton  iKyiNG  in  the  ^  SketchrJBook!* ' 

'Good! 'said  we. 

But  what  of  all  this?  There  are  phases  in  the  history  of  literature  iu 
which  yery  different  elements  manifestly  take  the  lead.  After  a  long,  heayy 
pulling  by  the  horses,  the  mares  switch  their  tails,  and  come  out  a-head.  We 
haye  had  men-statesmen  and  men-orators ;  men-poets  and  men-historians ; 
men-preachers  and  men-doctors;  'many  men  of  many  kinds;'  and  what 
new  game  have  they  started  up  these  many  years  ?  They  haye  had  all  the 
work  to  do,  and  haye  done  it  by  mere  brute  force.  All  of  a  sudden,  some 
emergency  haying  insensibly  arisen,  as  probability  fayors  the  conclusion,  the 
feminine  element  takes  a  vigorous  start.  We  thought  it  to  be  the  weakest ; 
we  have  maintained  it  to  be  so ;  we  are  sure  that  it  is  so ;  but  any  how,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  it  is  a  long  shot  a-head  at  this  present  writing.  The 
masculine  gender  is  confounded  and  indignant;  nay,  more,  exceedingly 
jealous,  since  the  scene  has  shifted,  and  presented  the  rural  residence  of 
Unde  Thomas  depicted  by  a  female  painter.  We  have  now  women-poeta, 
women-sentimentalists,  women-statesmen,  women-historians,  women-preach- 
ers, and  women-doctors,  et  id  omne  genus^  and  the  cry  is,  'still  they  come.' 
They  do  not  all  ride  cannon,  or  brandish  the  weapons  of  Amazons ;  they 
make  use  of  steel-pens,  not  steel-blades ;  their  onset  is  not  yindictive,  but 
they  make  their  way  through  all  oppo^tion ;  and  as  sure  as  we  now  hold  a 
pen,  they  will  have  their  day.  Success  to  them,  say  we.  Why  should  they 
DOt  wave  their  silken  banners,  and  gather  trophies  on  the  bloodless  %elds  of 
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literatare?  Why  should  the  he-biddjrg  get  offended,  and  wax  red  in  their 
combs,  and  strike  their  spurs  out  right  and  left,  and  trj  to  scratch  and 
gobble  up  all  the  com  f  Is  not  m  good  cackle  worth  as  mudi  as  a  good 
crow  ?  Have  not  both  birds  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  feathers  f  Ifaj  not 
both  have  a  crop?  'Do  not  get  excited,'  as  Ossian  Dodge  says,  when  he 
announces  a  concert  in  the  rural  villages.  Let  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Lives 
of  Ten  Famous  Women '  be  published  forthwith,  and  after  that  the  lives  of 
ten  more,  and  so  on.  We  once  heard  Miss  Luct  Stokb  speak,  and  sat  down 
to  the  lecture  with  a  fore-gone  feeling  of  contempt,  but  rose  up  a  very  difRer- 
ent  man.  She  stood  up  like  another  Bortia  in  pantaloons,  and  never  have 
we  heard  more  jQuent  speech,  more  pleasant  cadences,  more  sweet  and 
silvery  oratory  from  human  lips.  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  could  speak 
80  well.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  present  volume.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  take  but  a  cursory  glance  at  it,  or  to  consult  the  '  Sybil,*  or 
to  examine  her  leaves  with  that  attention  which  would  justify  us  in  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion.  Of  the  few  pages  we  have  read,  some  remind  us  ef 
*  Gbacb  Greenwood,'  some  of  *  Fannt  Fobbester,*  some  of  *  FAmnr  Fbbs,* 
and  some  of  '  MnmiB  Myrtle.'  There  are  passages  where  the  tear  is  bidden 
to  start ;  there  are  novel  pictures,  like  that  of  the  little  '  hot^ake '  girl  in 
the  fore-ground,  which  present,  in  sad  contrast,  the  sufferings  of  '  outcasl 
and  down-trodden  humanity,'  which,  for  the  credit  of  our  natures,  we  could 
have  wished  there  had  been  no  necessity  of  setting  forth.  In  tyi>e,  and 
paper,  and  printing,  the  work  is  well  got  up  by  the  publishers. 


TfiAYBLB  IK  EoROPi  AND  TBI  East.     Bj  Samuu.  iBBirAcs  Primi.     lUastinf^  trMh 
Numerous  EDgrayiDgs.    In  two  Tolumes :  pp.  845.    New-Tork :  Haeter  axd  iiieo- 


Thesb  two  very  handsomely-executed  and  h'berally-illustrated  volumes 
contain  the  incidents  of  a  year's  travel  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  Although  much  of  this  journeying  is  over  what  maj 
be  termed  '  beaten  ground,'  yet  we  can  conscientiously  declare  that  we  have 
seldom  perused  a  similar  narrative  of  travel  with  so  much  satislactton. 
Aside  from  the  great  variety  and  interesting  character  of  the  places  and  ob- 
jects visited  by  a  writer  of  such  powers  of  observation  and  description  as 
Mr.  Pbdib,  the  literary  style  of  the  work  is  so  smooth  and  flowing,  the  spirit 
of  the  traveller  is  so  genial  and  catholic,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  follow  him  m 
the  record  of  his  enjoyments,  visual  and  emotional  What  he  saw  and  USH 
in  the  Holy  Land,  especially,  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
reader  in  a  manner  rarely  surpassed;  nor  do  we  remember  to  have  encoun- 
tered in  any  contemporary  volume — certainly  not  in  the  same  compass  — a 
better  picture  of  Rome,  its  attractions  and  religious  observances,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  this  woric.  Wo  cannot  pass  the  engravings  without  adding  our 
tribute  oi  praise  to  their  more  than  common  excellence.    Although  pra- 
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meoted  i^>od  wood,  they  are  exceedingly  clear  and  distinct,  and,  in  almost 
eyery  case,  are  excellently  drawn.  More  than  customary  pains,  moreover, 
mYist  have  been  taken  in  transferring  them  to  print,  for  not  a  few  of  them 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  copper-plate  in  their  execution. 

In  oondnsion,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  aim  of  tl^  author  of  this 
book  of  trayels,  as  indicated  in  his  preface,  has  been  honestly  and  satisfacto- 
rily carried  out  He  has  not  attempted  to  crowd  Europe  and  the  East  into 
two  ordinary-sized  volumes,  but  has  contented  himself  and  pleased  his  read- 
ers by  simply  seizing  upon  many  of  the  most  striking  points  of  observation 
characteristic  of  the  lands  he  visited  ;^  given  his  impressions  with  frankness, 
freshness,  and  perfect  freedom ;  taking  the  reader  fiuniliarly  with  him  in  his 
journey,  to  show  its  excitements  and  pleasures,  with  none  of  its  perils  or 
pains.  '  To  tell  the  whole  truth,'  says  Mr.  Proce,  '  to  show  my  readers 
things  as  they  are  in  the  world  of  art  and  nature,  public  and  social  life,  never 
violating  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic  circle,  but  £uthf\illy  portraying  the 
DUHmers  and  customs  of  the  people  in  every  land  I  saw,  thkwas  my  aim  by 
the  way — this  has  been  my  aim  in  preparing  these  volumes.'  We  trust  the 
intimation  that  there  are  '  more  of  the  same  sort  left '  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  author,  as  it  will  not  by  his  readers. 


\  .M.M1 

w^c 


BuLOK  Diamonds  :  oa,  Hdmor,  Satirb,  akd  Sairnif ikt,  Treated  Sdeotifioallj  bj  Pro- 
fessor Juuus  CiSSAB  HANNiBALuin  a  Series  of  Burlesque  Lectures,  Dsrklv  Colored. 
In  one  volume :  pp.  86^    New- York :  T.  L.  MAOAeNOS,  Astoe  Publishing  House. 

Thb  readers  of  the  Kkickxkbockbr  are  not  ignorant  of  the  estimation  in 
^ch  we  hold  these  lectures  of  Professor  Hannibal,  here  first  collected  in 
a  handsome  volume,  from  the  columns  of  the  New-York  Weekly  ^Pieayune^^ 
in  which  they  have  heretofore  appeared,  and  to  which  they  have  imparted 
a  wide  popularity.  They  are  brim-full  of  quaint  humor  and  quiet  satire, 
and  as  U>  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  it  is  such  an  imitation  of  the 
peculiar  language  of  '  men  ob  color'  as  has  never  been  approached  by  any 
writer  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only  in  tror^,  felicitous  and  characteristic 
as  they  certainly  are,  that  this  remarkable  imitation  is  apparent  It  is  in 
Che  peculiar  train  of  thought  and  mode  of  illustration  that  the  preeminent 
colored  philosopher  stands  revealed*  Our  volume  of  'Black  Diamonds'  is 
in  the  unbound  sheets,  and  is  full  of  dogs'-ears  from  beginniDg  to  end ;  but 
we  have  so  frequently  quoted  from  these  lectures  heretofore  that  we  must 
confine  our  present  selections  to  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is  firom 
a  learned  lecture  on  ^De  Sheep : ' 

*  Di  Inbly  ansmile  spoken  ob  in  de  tez  am  konsidered  won  ob  de  moss  inosent  an' 
abased  fellers  seen  in  de  spellin'-book.  He  am  a  Aill-bluded  wullj-bed,  an'  alters  sticks 
to  he  partf .  In  fiick,  you  seldom  see  dem  separated  de  one  from  de  odder;  for  de  poet 
sezdat 

'SnxKPobawool 
AUflooktooneakooL* 

An'  dat's  a  fack ;  for  I  nebber  seed  eny  class  ob  de  kommnnity  stick  tosedder  so  klose 
•a  deae  iellers,  not  eben  de  Quackers  or  de  Jews,  an'  dey  tilers  follow  oera  leeders  wid 
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de  some  blind  devrotion  dat  de  polytishuns  do  dere  different  Iccders ;  an'  to  ^spUin  dis 
'kuliarity,  I  '11  tell  yeu  leetle  anickdote  dat  happcnM  to  uckur  to  mc  long  tune  ago. 
One  day,  when  I  was  jouDger  den  I  am  now,  an  libM  on  my  good  ole  massa's  pbnta- 
shun,  afore  de  great  leoler,  Dstf,  kum  'long  an'  karrid  him  off  to  de  berrin'-grouod. 


kamp-meetin',  an'  dey  all  run  to  de  odder  side  ob  de  lot,  jis  wbar  I  war  a-gwaoe.  Wd', 
de  sun  had  got  up  a  good  while  afore  brexfuss  dat  momin'  an'  he  make  my  sbadder  oti 
de  groun'  look  twioe  as  big  as  me,  an'  my  hoe-handel's  shadder  look  long  as  a  wcU- 
swecp.  Well,  when  dese  foolish  sheep  seed  me  a-kummin'  towards  'em,  de  ole  be  nn 
rushed  pass'd  me,  an'  when  he  kum  to  de  shadder  ob  de  hoe-bandel  he  jumped  four 
feet  hi|j^n  to  git  ober  it,  an'  ef  ebery  sheep  in  de  hole  flock  war  n't  fool  enuf  to  do  de 
same  ting,  Ihope  I  may  neber  hab  my  sallery  raised  to  a  libin'  pint  I  laff 'd  toll  I 
swet  like  race  boss  to  see  de  sheep  jump,  and  den  I  tort  dat  dar  am  odder  fools  in  dU 
world  'sides  dem,  dat  mistake  de  shadder  for  de  snbstance,  ebery  day.  • 

*  De  oldest  ram  am  ginerly  de  leeder  ob  de  flock,  an'  he  allers  looks  in  de  &ce  like  a 
man  newly  shabed  and  powdered.  You  will  know  Mr.  Bau  by  his  horn,  aldo  he  can- 
not conweniently  blow  it.  He  wares  it  more  for  ornament  d«i  use.  He  moss  aller( 
hab  too,  an'  dey  am  sitewated  on  de  bed,  jis  like  dey  am  on  a  good  many  odder  Bbeq>*9 
hods  found  'mong  mankind.' 

It  is  quite  a  transition  from  sheep  to  ^De  Whale ;  *  but  bear  the  learned 
Professor  upon  what  he  terms  '  de  codfish  aristocracy  ob  de  sees,  de  same 
as  de  big  bugs  am  de  codfish  ob  de  land ;  only  dat  de  former  hab  got  de  ad- 
wantage  ob  de  latter,  kase,  notwithstanding  de  whale  dewours  a  good  ee),  h*^ 
produces  sumfin',  but  de  Ian*  codfish  aristocracy  dcwours  ebery  t'ing,  an' 
produces  nuflSn*  * : 

'  Db  whale  am  'mong  de  fishes  what  de  elemfint  am  'mong  beastesses  —  de  biggest 
lofer  ob  dem  all.  A  fisherman,  named  Jona,  swallered  one  once,  but  it  ober^lodM^  he 
stummuck  to  dat  degree  dat  in  tree  days  he  leff  'em  up  agin.  It  war  too  m'udi  ob  a 
muchness  for  him. 

'  When  you  fuss  see  one  ob  dese  fellers  at  see, you  see  surafin'  wurth  seein'.  as  beam 
spurtin'  de  water  up  true  he  nose,  like  de  Park  fount'n.  Boon  as  de  man  aloff*.  in  de 
royal  top-gallen  main-chains  sees  him  true  he  spi^lass,  he  sings  out  at  once  to  de  man 
dat  got  charge  ob  de  seller-doro  dat  swings  on  'hmd  de  ship,  '  Luff!  blast  tou  eye^ ! 
luff!'  Den  de  cap'n  knms  on  de  poop-deck  an'  pulls  out  he  gemometer,  an*^  takes  an 
elewashun.  Den  you  hear  his  woice :  *  Take  in  a  reef  ob  de  bowsplit,  an'  unship  dr 
hatch-way  ob  de  hen-koop  for  axion.  Put  out  your  jib  an'  tackle,  an  take  de  kerboo*- 
•     •    -^  "       ••  I'll 


house  up-stairs.'  Den  you  see  de  sailors  run  roun' like  kittens  up  an'  down  de 
bed.  Den  you  bar  de  mate  sing  out  tru  a  fire-horn :  *  Ebery  man  take  tree  hitches  •the 
trowsers,  an'  a  chow  ob  'bacco,  an'  be  dam  quick  liout  it  Take  a  reef  in  de  main-ma^, 
ayi'  luff  go  do  rudder.  Splice  de  main-brace.  Down  wid  de  jib-boom  an'  np  wid  de 
stiU-yaras.  an  put  on  de  pot'  Now  de  'citement  begins,  kase  de  ole  whale  am^sashaiii* 
nie  to  de  lubber's  side  ob  de  ship.  Kow  de  cap'n  brayely  drows  his  led>pencel,  looks 
tru  his  ginbometon  agio.  Take  oown  de  longertude,  lassestude,  an*  a  glass  ob  brand*. 
Den  he  get  red  in  de  face  wid  de  'citement,  an'  calls  to  de  men :  *  Boys,  man  de  bote" 
an'  look  out  for  whale.'  Den  de  boys  git  in  de  batto-bote,  an'  dey  t^e  do  harpoon  wit! 
dem.  tide  to  'bout  five  miles  ob  bed-cord,  an'  'way  dey  row  to  de  whale.  When  dey 
git  'long-side  ob  de  monster  he  look  big  as  Cooney  Island,  an'  den  an  ole  whaler,  iii 
white  pants,  straw  hat,  an'  a  long  block  ribbon  on  it  gumps  'pon  de  ole  whale's  bac^. 
an'  gits  up  nie  he  bed,  an'  feels  tor  a  soft  spot,  whicn,  as  soon  as  he  fin's,  he  sticks  dv 
harpoon  in  an'  swims  to  de  bote.  Den  de  ole  whale  dives  rite  doun  to  de  bottom  c*b 
de  see,  an'  de  man  in  de  bote  pays  out  de  line  dat 's  fiiss  to  de  harpoon,  as  fass  as  a  matt 
dat's  got  a  lor-sute  pays  out  money. 

'Arter  de  ole  whale  rolls  heseff  on  de  bottom,  to  git  do  harpoon  ont  he  bed.  an'  he 
sees  he  can't  do  it  he  git  mity  mad,  an  kums  up  an^  make  fite  wid  de  ship,  an  hits  it 
a  crack  wid  he  tail,  which  am  as  big  as  a  full-grown  bam-dore.  Dat  mase  de  cap'n 
*  smile '  agin,  an'  be  orders  more  harpoons  in  de  whale's  back.  Dis  am  soon  doa  hr 
de  krew,  an'  de  poor  whale  'kums  week  from  de  loss  ob  blood  an'  he  temper,  an'  gibs 
up  de  ghoss.' 

To  those  who  would  secure  many  a  hearty  laugh,  and  not  a  little  dow;- 
right  wisdom,  ludicrously  and  quaintly  enforced,  we  cordially  and  confidently 
commend  these  *  Black  Diamonds.*  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a  few  cba- 
iracteristic  *  colored  *  engrayings. 
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Exhibition  op  thb  National  Academy  op  Design.  — We  have  not  found 
kisare,  we  are  very  sorry  to  say,  to  visit  the  Esdhibitwn  of  the  National 
Academy^  except  on  one  single  occasion,  which  we  prolonged  to  the  last 
moment  of  which  we  could  avail.  The  following  notice  of  some  of  the  pic- 
tures reached  us  at  our  country-sanctum,  under  cover  from  a  friend  and 
correspondent  who  was  on  his  way  to  Europe  when  we  received  it ;  so  that 
the  communication  is  as  '  anonymous  *  to  us  as  to  our  readers.  Whereinso- 
ever its  strictures  may  be  wrong,  or  unduly  *  charged,'  the  ohsertation  of 
visitors  will  readily  correct  the  injustice ;  while  over-praise  will,  in  all  cases, 
as  assuredly  work  its  own  cure.  People  who  go  to  picture-galleries  in  our 
metropolis,  at  this  day,  know  when  and  wTier^ore  they  are  pleased ;  and  all 
the  tedious,  learned,  technical  criticism  *  in  town '  would  not  serve  to  change 
the  true  verdict  which  is  yielded  through  the  eye  to  the  mind  or  the  heart 
of  the  appreciative  lover  of  truth  and  nature : 

*  The  Thirtieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acabbmy  op  Design  opened 
in  March,  at  Number  548  Broadway,  the  quarters  lately  occupied  by  *  Mr.  Dussel- 
DORP*s  Gallery.  Owing  to  the  limited  accommodations,  there  were  fewer  pictures 
exhibited  this  year  than  on  any  former  occasion  —  at  least  for  a  number  of  years 
back.  But  if  we  have  fewer  pictures,  there  are  less  indifferent  one&  On  account 
of  this  want  of  space,  the  council  or  committee  were  obliged  to  glean  very  rigidly 
from  the  works  oflfered.  Year  after  year  it  had  been  complained  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Academy  that  so  many  mere  '  daubs '  should  obtain  places  on  its  walls. 
In  the  present  exhibition,  there  are  no  historical  pieces;  only  one  or  two  genre 
pictures ;  a  number  (as  usual)  of  good  portraits ;  and  a  rich  collection  of  superior 
landscapes.  We  will  commence  with  the  portraits.  There  are  the  same  familiar 
and  inimitable  productions  of  Elliott,  and  there  are  also  the  same  number  of 
r^oductions  by  his  host  of  imitatOTS. 

*  Jodkber  110:  0.  L.  Elliott.— This  portrait  of  E.  0.  West  (of  the  *Ten 
Goveidecioj  ia  one  among  the  best  works  that  ever  came  fh)m  Elliott's  hands. 
In  this  \i^  have  a  power  and  boldness  of  treatment  that  is  very  striking  in  its 
effect.    The  attention  of  the  observer  is  arrested  by  the  living  fire  ^P~^^ATft® 
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blood  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  strong  mobility  of  the  features.  Basil j  sits  the 
head  on  the  nedc  and  shoulders  —  exquisite  the  careless  *  massing'  of  the  hair. 
The  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  the  back-ground  is  new,  or  rather  it  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  artist's  usual  style;  and  it  has  been  objected  to  as  giving  the 
appearance  of  wrapping,  doud-liko,  about  the  head ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceiTe 
in  what  it  is  faulty :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject There  is  a  dash,  a  daring  touch  of  genius  about  the  head  and  figure,  iSbfX 
requires  such  a  broken  back-ground,  and  not  a  smooth,  evenly-modulated  distriba- 
tion  of  dark  above  and  light  below. 

*  KuMBBB  24  is  a  more  elaborately-finished  work,  by  the  same  artist ;  but  what  it 
has  gained  in  finisb,  it  lacks  in  strength  and  originality.  It  is  merely  a  portrait; 
but  it  is  stkch  a  portrait  as  no  one  in  Am^ica  but  Elliott  can  surpass. 

'  Leaving  Eluott,  who  stands  alone  in  pamting  the  masculine  gender,  we  take 
up  Baker,  who  is  equaUy  so  in  respect  to  female  portraiture.  We  have  from  his 
pencil  KuHBEBS  11  and  68,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  his  sldU  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  soft  tenderness  that  he  has  thrown  over  the  countenanoe: 
the  subdued  brilliancy  (if  such  a  term  be  admissible,)  the  transpar^icy  of  ook)r, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  expression — it  must  be  called  an  atmosphere  —  that 
expression  which  gleams  witb  a  living  glow  on  all  the  features — cannot  be  too 
hij^y  appreciated.  Decidedly,  if  we  were  a  lady,  and  young  and  pretty;-  we 
should  sit  to  Mr.  Bakxr  ;  and  if  we  did  not  happen  to  he  pretty,  stOl  we  woold  «l 
to  him,  for  his  appears  to  bo  a  magic  brush.    It  creaJUa  beauty. 

'  After  so  much  praise,  it  is  hard  to  q>eak  in  different  terms ;  but  Number  3^  a 
f\ill-length  of  L.  M.  Hoffman,  by  the  same  artist,  is  not  good.  The  ^;are  is  spaie 
and  awkward,  and  the  head  poor  and  weak ;  rendered  so  by  the  extreme  bad  tMte 
of  placing  the  subject  (a  fine  one)  uncovered,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  region  of  baks 
of  cotton  and  shipping. 

'  Entering  the  large  room,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  two  three-quarter  length  poi^ 
traits  of  ladies,  hanging  side  by  side  on  the  opposite  wall  Kumbkb  7*7,  by  Cap- 
FERT7,  the  other  by  Wright.  Caffebty*8  picture  is  one  of  noble  breadth  and 
good  finish.  There  is  a  healthf\il  appearance  in  the  flesh,  without  any  att^npt  at 
fine  color.  Its  dark  and  massive  tones  in  the  drapery  and  back-ground,  and  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  grace  of  design,  injure  its  companion,  Number  719,  which 
is  flill  of  color  and  *finiken '  in  conception.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  hua^ 
beside  so  strong  a  picture  as  Caffertt's. 

'  Mr.  Cafferty  approaches  Eluott,  without  being  an  imitator.  What  he  paints 
is  his  own.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  such  excellent  artists  as  Pratt,  Boolb,  and 
others,  so  palpably  oopymg' Elliott,  that  it  might  seem  to  some  to  be  their  otgect 
to  deceive  the  publia  On  different  occasions,  in  this  exhibition,  have  we  over- 
heard the  remark :  *  That  is  a  poor  picture  of  Eluott's,'  in  allusion  to  a  portrait 
by  Pratt,  and  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  respect  to  Bogle. 

'But  talking  of  independence  and  originality,  we  have  an  exemplication  of 
stristching  independence  a  little  too  fax  'm  Number  46,  by  Thomas  Hick&  It  is 
oi^ed  '  a  portrait,'  but  it  migU  have  been  meant  for  an  altai^]^iece  for  a  nx)dem 
Puaeyite  chapel  —  or  a  Capitol-piece  —  or  possibly  somethmg  for  the  new  (Sty- 
HalL  It  is  a  full-length  figure  of  a  tall  lady  in  walking  costume,  without  a  I 
net,  standhig  in  a  room,  amid  plenty  of  good  furniture,  at  a  window  tl^''  ^^ 
upon  a  dim  and  feeble  landscape.  It  is  full  of  admirable  painting,  Mad^Qg^ 
of  still  life,  it  is  most  exo^ent  The  drapery  is  perfbct;  and  the  objw  ^J^ 
room,  chairs,  carpet^  etc.,  eta,  are  worked  out  in  a  masterly  mannei 
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tbeae  sorroundiogs  destroy  the  figure.  It  is  onlj  an  acoeasoiy :  what  sJiould  be 
acoeBBonee,  have  the  chief  promiDence.  The  iSace  is  ezpreesiye  —  nothing  more : 
see  whether  you  remark  any  strength  or  fleshmeas.  The  left  arm,  which  hangs 
down,  is  barely  suggested  at  its  termmation  by  an  effort  to  paint  a  gloved  hand. 
The  glove  is  painted,  but  where  is  the  hand  7 

'  Huntington  has  a  noble  portrait,  Numbeb  42.  Mark  in  this  tho  rich  blood- 
color  under  the  skin,  and  the  pulpiness  of  the  flesh. 

*  NuMBSB  54 :  *  Fartraii  of  a  Lady : '  William  A.  Stonb.  A  very  c  ror  pic- 
ture of  a  lady,  in  whose  face,  although  poihap§  slightly  idealized  by  thv^  ^t,  we 
rooognized  at  once  the  pleasant  and  winning  features  of  a  former  meS>^^  ]ten 
friend,  lii.  Stokb^s  coloring  is  harmonious,  his  position  natural,  and  his  d^^...^j^ 
excellent  We  shall  look  with  more  than  usual  interest  at  this  young  artist's 
future  efiforts. 

*  There  are  only  two  or  three  figure-compositions  of  any  impc^tanoe.  NuMSffit- 
76,  '  The  German  EmigraiU  Inquiring  his  Wa^/  by  0.  F.  BLA.UY£i/r,  is  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  It  is  a  low-toned  picture,  but  good  in  color,  and  very  pure  in 
style.  There  is  nothing  meretricious  about  it  The  artist  is  severe  in  tasie :  he  has 
not  allowed  his  good  jud^ent  to  be  carried  away  into  straining  after  bright  and 
gorgeous  effecta  There  are  three  principal  figures,  and  two  accessory,  all  well 
grouped.  A  fine-looking,  phlegmatic  German  has  taken  his  meerschaum  from  hia 
mouth,  and  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  information  as  to  his  route  through  the  dty 
from  a  negro,  who  is,  or  rather  has  been,  occupied  ip  sawing  wood  on  the  side- 
walk. The  *  darkey '  is  looking  up,  and  resting  from  his  worl^  but  has  not  quitted 
his  original  position.  He  is  puzzled  by  the  questions,  and  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  their  exact  meaning,  or  how  to  make  himself  understood.  Clinging  to 
the  Gterman's  side,  and  peepmg  firom  behind  the  ample  folds  of  his  coat,  is  a  Uttle 
child,  the  very  type  of  good-humor  and  health.  Half  in  fear,  and  half  in  amused 
amazement,  she  gazes  at  the  negra  Yery  pleasantly  a  ray  of  light  falls  across  her 
face  and  tips  her  shoulder.  In  the  back-ground,  to  the  left,  is  the  German's  wife ; 
she,  too,  observing  the  negro  with  a  curious  side-long  glance.  Characteristic  of  the 
country,  she  is  bearing  the  burden,  having  a  load  on  her  head  and  a  basket  on  her 
arm.  The  picture  tells  the  story  admirably.  The  different  contrasts  of  expression 
are  well  done,  and  it  all  shows  a  great  care  and  study  in  the  conception  and  caixy- 
ing  out  of  the  idea.  The  drawing  is  good,  and  the  painting  of  the  German's  head 
and  of  the  child's  is  remarkably  fine. 

*  NuMBKE  12 :  'Webster  among  Ihe  People: '  Mount.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this 
incture  firom  Mr.  Mount — he  being  one  of  our  special  fi^vorites.  He  has  simply 
*gone  out  of  his  line,'  and  like  many  other  good  men  who  have  done  so,  he  has 
failed. 

'  Huntington  has  a  *  Magdalen,'  Nuhbsk  6*7,  whidi  is  delicious  in  color,  bi)t 
being  of  larger  size  than  life,  it  shows  to  bad  advantage,  hung  so  low  as  it  is.  The 
fiioe  is  lovely  and  spiritual,  and  the  hair  a  wonder  of  painting.    But  we  are  tired 

of  '  MAGDALENa' 

*  Mirth-moving  is  Nuubke  100 :  *  Country  Oannaisseurs : '  by  J.  A.  Oebtel.  A 
parcel  of  *  country  chaps,'  a  village  buck,  an  old  fanner,  eta,  are  in  a  painter's 
studio,  and  are  complacently  viewin^^  and  criticising  a  larg^  picture  on  his  easeL 
The  long,  gawky  figure  of  the  mud-bospattered  wagoner  is  absolutely  distracting. 
It  is  a  decided  success.  \ 

<Hall  has  a  few  small  pictures:  on^  Is  a  capital  pieoe:  Number  61 :  ^Sir 
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Tbhy  Bdch,^  which  is  the  veritable  *  Sir  Tobt  '  of  Shakespeare  ;  his  fiuie  glowing 
with  hilarity,  and  rubicund  with  wine.  Number  93  ia  also  good;  but  his  oOun 
are  wishj-wa^y,  sketchy  affairs. 

'  DuRAND  has  two  landsci^>e8^  both  fblly  up  to  his  established  reputation.  Num- 
ber 104,  '  Summer  Afi&mocn^  is  fbll  of  aU  the  beauties  of  feeling  and  manipola- 
tion  for  which  he  is  so  deservedly  celebrated.  Number  113,  ^In(he  Woods^^  is  a 
larger  picture,  and  attracts  much  attention.  In  it  we  have  an  avenue  (so  to  speak) 
of  forepBU.-ees,  rising  on  each  aide,  and  tangling  their  branches  over-head.  It  a 
replet  darlch  gems.  Each  foliaged  branch,  each  moss-covered  trunk,  the  broken 
atejrfuMfie  bit  of  water  in  the  fore-ground,  the  ferns  —  all  these  are  pid^a-es  w 
lin^^^'^vts.  Then  how  true  is  the  tenderness  of  atmosphere,  and  the  distance  «kd 
spac^l  There  are  some  young  painters,  who  have  exhibited  this  year,  who  would 
do  Well  to  take  lessons  firom  the  study  of  this  picture.  It  should  teach  them  that 
-^tt,  DuRAND,  the  acknowledged  head  of  landscapists  in  New- York,  does  not 
despise  manipulation  and  care,  even  to  the  minutest  object ;  and  still  he  is  not  a 
Pre-RAPHAELiTE.  No;  Mr.  Durakd  is  a  conaoientlous  worker,  and  will  sot 
descend  to  tricks  of  scumbling,  and  so  forth.  ^ 

*  William  Hart  is  represented  by  no  less  than  eight  pictures;  and  out  of  these 
only  two  —  a  pair  of  sketches — are  worth  mentioning.  Either  one  of  them  is 
superior  to  all  his  larger  affairs.  What  is  the  matter  with  Hart?  Is  it  carelesB- 
ness?  In  Number  186,  '  Raven^s  Craig^  and  Number  187,  ^Coasi  BU,on(he  7by,* 
both  Scottish  scenes,  Hart  is  himself  agdn.  Beautalblly  is  the  mass  of  objects 
blended  into  shadow.  The  water  stretches  darkly  out  till  it  meets  the  threatening 
sky.  Both  the  skies  are  wonderfiil ;  both  sketches  fbll  of  power.  Would  that  we 
could  say  as  much  for  his  others. 

'  Church  shows,  this  year,  that  his  genius  is  not  confined  to  pain^g  northern 
scenes.  We  have  a  most  brilliant  triumph  fix)m  him.  These  South- American  pic- 
tures of  his  are  noble  achievements.  The  golden  hues,  the  painted  flowers,  the 
rich  fruit,  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropics,  have  been  seized  by  him  and  placed 
lovingly  on  his  canvas.  Number  49,  *  The  Cordilleras^^  is  a  lovely  poem  —  a  fciry 
dream.  What  a  gush  of  colors  1  How  the  son  glows  in  the  heavens,  and  bathes 
in  a  shower  of  hazy  light  the  jagged  mountains,  and  the  city,  that  sleeps  high  up 
in  the  air,  like  a  lover  in  the  lap  of  beauty !  Look  at  Number  63,  *  Tamaca  Pabfu :  * 
see  the  deamoss,  the  brilliancy,  the  depth  of  atmosphere,  and  then  say  that 
Church  is  not  a  great  painter  —  if  you  can.  Atrial  distance,  and  skies,  and  fore- 
ground are  Church's  forte,  and  in  this  class  of  subjects  he  has  full  opportunity  for 
displaying  it  We  must  say,  however,  that  Number  74,  *  Thcquedama  FaUs,*  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  He  should  not  paint  falling  water  —  for  he  cannot  It 
is  weak  and  feathery. 

.  'Number  21:  * MedUerranean  Sea- Coast,''  by  Cropset,  is  truly  an  original  pio- 
ture  —  an  effort  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  the  scantiest,  merest  bit  of 
aoa-coast,  rendered  by  a  master,  in  a  poetical  and  feeling  manner.  The  sun  has 
set,  but  has  left  his  lurid  reflection  on  clouds  and  shore,  and  Uie  ruined  tower  on 
the  right  The  moon  has  just  risen,  and  throws  her  steely  light  over  the  tumbling 
waves.  The  blended  effect  of  sun-light  and  moon-light  I  —  it  is  a  daring  success. 
His  Number  35,  ^MowU  Washington,*  is  a  larger  and  more  ambitious  work,  bat  it 
lacks  the  originality  of  this.  It  has  an  ey oellent  arrangement  of  clouds ;  heaped 
pillar-like,  they  stand  gray  and  dense,  ti^wering  above  the  mountain-topSL  The 
umbrella  which  shades  the  artist  sketch  tog,  near  the  fore-ground,  is  an  ugly,  spot 
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This  should  have  been  avoided.  In  color,  the  picture  reminds  us  of  Ck)LB,  yet  not 
so  much  aa  Number  123,  *An  October  Day  in  (he  White-Mouniainsj*  by  Kensett. 
This  is  an  admirable  painting  —  one  among  the  very  best  ^i  the  exhibition.  The 
foliage  in  this  would  make  the  English  stare ;  would  make  them  think  the  painter 
mad,  or  a  liar,  as  they  did  when  they  first  saw  the  wonderful  effects  of  Colb.  Yet 
Kensett  can  take  the  foreign  travellers  away  up  to  the  White-Mountains,  and 
show  them  that  he  is  true  to  Nature — her  worshipper  and  her  mirror. 

*  A  most  lamentable  display  is  shown  in  Nukbbes  56  and  222,  by  George 
Jknes.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  an  artist  who  is  possessed  of  undoubted  talents, 
and  who  has  produced  fine  works,  should  so  prostitute  his  abilities  as  to  paint  like 
this.  One  of  these  pictures  is  a  mass  of  green  cheese,  dotted  with  sheep,  (most 
persons  imagine  these  sheep  to  be  cows ;)  in  the  other,  Mr.  Innes  has  striven  to 
give  the  effect  immediately  after  a  summer  thunder-storm.  He  has  made  a  conglo- 
meration of  soil  tallow  and  an  astonishing  rainbow. ,  Mr.  Innes,  pray  leave  off 
such  freaks,  and  paint  as  we  know  you  can  paint  Thus  to  trifie  with  yourself  and 
the  pubUc  is  more  than  foolish :  it  is  criminal. 

*  Number  8 :  D.  W.  G.  Boutelle.  A  most  thoroughly  American  landscape,  as 
may  be  seen  at  the  first  glance.  It  lacks  little  to  be  a  g^reat  painting.  The  compo- 
sition is  purely  managed,  and  it  has  a  fine  natural  tone  of  color.  It  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  finished  picture,  but  very  little  labor  bestowed  upon  it  will  bring  it  up, 
and  then  Mr.  Boutelle  will  have  made  one  of  the  best  landscapes  that  ever  came 
fhun  his  pencil.  We  have  often  remarked  of  this  artist  that  all  his  productions  are 
unmistakably  American,  and  this  is  no  mean  praise.  We  should  like  to  pbssess 
*  The  Troui-Stream '  —  so  ftdl  is  it  of  wildness  and  rugged  force. 

*  Oasilear  is  represented  in  his  usual  lovely  compositions,  with  carefiil  drawing, 
transparent  water,  and  sober  tinta  ^ 

•Coleman  has  a  very  good  picture,  ^  The  Evening  TToZfc,'  Number  116.  This 
joong  artist  is  attaining  a  good  position  in  the  profession.  Aside  fh>m  our  present 
subject,  we  may  mention  another  picture  of  his,  which  entitles  him  to  take  an 
advanced  place  among  our  modem  landscapists.  It  is  a  New-Hampshire  scene, 
full  of  feeling  and  depth  of  color,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  many  artists  of  more 
established  reputation. 

'  But  time  and  paper  give  out  Look  at  Darlet's  unmatched  drawings,  and 
some  English  water-colors,  in  the  smaller  room,  and  also  a  meritorious  moon-light 
soene,  by  Mrs.  Greatorex,  which  only  required  to  be  hung  higher  to  be  seen  to 
advantage.' 


Edwin  Forrest  and  his  Cnrncs. — In  reading  the  elaborate  (suppose  we  say 
rery  verbose  ?)^sriiique8  upon  Mr.  Forrest's  personations  of  his  different 
chiiacters,  which  have  appeared  recently  in  *  The  Tribune '  daily  journal,  it 
is  amusing  to  note  how  kindly  the  writer  advises  the  great  tragedian  to 
•attempt'  *only  such  and  such  characters,'  as  if  he  were  a  young  per- 
£c0UM>^  for  the  first  time  before  the  public.  We  see  that  Mr.  Forrbst  —  a 
eotbft^<vhich  we  have  remarked  it  is  his  custom  to  pursue  —  pays  no  atten- 
tion'^'^iatevcr,  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  to  these  'highly-wrought' 
•  performaaces  *  of  an  anonymous  hypercritio.    The  simple  presupiption,.  if 
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the  critic  were  right,  would  be,  that  the  audiences  who  nightly  crowd  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  and  who  witness  the  personations  of  our  preemment 
American  tragedian,  are  ignorant  and  benighted ;  that  they  show  themselyes 
weak  in  being  interested,  and  yulgar  in  being  thrilled  to  enthnsiastiG  demon- 
stration,  by  his  powers  of  dramatic  representation.  Sixty  times  in  one 
engagement,  it  must  then  be  conceded,  Mr.  Forrest,  merely  by  'roars,*  and 
*  rattles,'  and  '  bellowings,'  and  *  butcheries,'  entertained  and  wielded  the 
sympathies  of  three-score  crowded  audiences  I  Wo  were  of  the  number, 
repeatedly ;  we  were  among  the  unappreciatiYe ;  but  we  had  n't  seeo  '  the 
right  modelSy  ye  kno' ; *  therefore,  'couldn't  UU^  exactly,'  whether  wo  were 
really  interested,  or  touched,  or  not^  '  do  n't  ye  see  ? '  Yea,  we  (2<?  see ;  and 
toui^g  that  same,  mayh^>  it  shall  be  ovn  to  say  a  few  brief  words  here- 
after. 


Letters  from  '  Gamp-Comfort'  and  thb  Green  Mount ains.  — It  has  girea 
us  additional  pleasure,  in  reading  the  charming  letters  of  our  (air  oorrespood- 
ent,  'J.  E.  L.,'  that  we  have  had  the  scenes  which  she  describes  actutUy 
brought  before  us.  Mr.  Jerome  Thompson,  at  his  studio  in  Applbtoh^ 
Building,  shows  us  not  only  the  lake,  and  its  loTely  surroundings,  bat  the 
yeritable  '  cabin '  itself  painted  fh>m,  and,  as  we  are  assured,  most  fkithfolly 
to  '  the  life.'  And  while  the  visitor  is  glancing  at  these  views,  he  has  but  to 
turn  his  eyes  around  the  room,  to  be  tiken  to  '  Old  England,'  and  r^ale  his 
eyes  with  scenes  soft,  placid,  and  picturesque,  which  Mr.  Thompson  executed 
in  his  recent  visit  to  the  Old  World : 

*  Chatwugay  Lak6^8«pt^\aRi, 

*  My  heart  is  sad  as  I  pen  this,  my  last  letter  from  Camp-Comfort  Tee;  to-nwr- 
row  our  encampment  is  to  be  broken  up ;  we  are  to  leave  this  spot,  whidi  is  en- 
deared to  us  by  the  memory  of  so  many  happy  hours,  and  mingle  in  the  busf 
world  again-  "We  have  already  over-staid  the  time  we  allotted  for  this  hunting  expe- 
dition, and  jet  we  are  reluctant  to  leava  It  has  been  a  season  of  rest,  mental  and 
bodily  rest,  to  us  all  Here,  for  a  while,  the  cares  and  toils  of  life  have  been  ior- 
gotten,  and  in  the  solitude  of  nature  the  over-tasked  brain  has  found  a  respite,  and 
the  weary  heart  relief  Here  the  merchant  has  ceased  to  '  calculate,'  the  lawyer  to 
argue,  and  the  man  of  the  world  to  be  '  irresistible.' 

*  The  brief;  the  ledger,  and  the  world  have  been  forgotten,  and  I  truly  belkve 
the  language  of  each  heart  would  be:  'I  have  been  Imppy  here.'  But  to-morrow 
we  must  part,  each  to  go  on  our  different  way,  and,  perchance,  '^  who  day  after 
day  have  sat  at  the  same  board,  pursued  the  same  amusement,  shared  the  same 
dangers,  may  never  again  be  assembled  beneath  the  same  roof  I  But  we  abafl 
part  with  the  kindest  feelings  toward  each  other;  and  in  afVer-ycars,  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  past,  the  few  weeks  that  we  have  spent  here  in  the  wildemees  win 
be  a  bright  spot  on  which  memory  shall  love  to  dwell  Then  will  oome  *^apf^ 
membrance  of  the  eager  chase,  the  daring  exploit,  and  the  quiet  hours  we*  Qkd 
away  with  song  and  story,  as  we  sat  by  the  evening  camp-fire,  and  we  tSi^J^m^ 
to  think  they  were  so  brief    As  I  was  feeding  my  little  pet  squirrds  this  : 
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I  loTod  to  ianp7  that  they  would  miss  me  when  I  was  gone ;  they  will  watt  in  vain  . 
ibr  some  one  to  bring  them  their  breakfint  to-morrow.  Dear  little  things !  They 
are  so  tame,  they  run  upon  my  dress,  and  sit  upon  my  shoulder,  and  one  of  them 
is  evidently  very  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  machine  my  ear  is  1  He  puts  his 
little  paw  into  it,  thereby  tickling  me  alQK)8t  to  death,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  a  remarkably  nice  plaoe  to  eUxe  away  his  winter  supply  of 
beach-nuts ;  but  this  proposition  I  shall  deoline,  with  many  thanks  for  the  &vor 
intended,  and  suggest  that  sonu  other  hoUow  tree  would  suit  his  purpose  better.  I 
have  become  much  attached  to  the  pretty  little  creatures,  and,  as  I  watch  their 
piayM  gambols,  am  truly  thankful  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  pests  of 
civilization — cats  and  small  boys  I 

'All  has  been  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  camp  since  day-light;  when  the  pack- 
ing began,  and  the  goods  and  chattels  we^  gathered  together,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  i»incipal  pert  of  our  property  consisted  in  empty  hotties  I  With  true  be- 
nevolence we  decided  to  throw  them  into  the  Lake^  that  they  might  not  tantaliBe 
any  chance  comer  with  the  idea  of  the  good  things  they  had  once  contained ;  so 
we  formed  a  procession,  each  one  laden  with  bottles,  and  in  solemn  silence  we 
'dropped  them  beneath  the  still  waters,  and  then  gave  three  cheers  to  waft  them  on 
their  downward  way.  I  think  you  would  have  been  amused  to  have  watched  ope- 
rations in  the  cabin  this  momhig.  There  was  winding  of  trolling^lines,  packing  of 
crodceiy,  cleaning  of  guns,  folding  up  of  bed-clothes  and  hammocks,  all  going  on 
at  once  I  Every  body  talking,  and  no  body  stopping  to  listen  I  Frying-pans  and 
piUows,  tea-kettles  and  blankets  were  stored  away  together  hi  the  most  promis- 
ooous  confusion.  In  vain  I  offered  my  advice  and  assistance ;  they  knew  best. 
(Of  course ;  men  always  do  I)  So  trunks  were  filled  with  eatables,  and  baskets 
with  wearing  apparel ;  the  cheese  was  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  and  the  eggs  were 
thrown  into  a  tin  pail ;  the  match-box  padced  away  with  the  powder,  and  the  shot 
put  into  a  water-proof  case !  Upon  the  whole,  it  reminded  me  of  a  New-York 
'Mayday '  on  a  small  scale,  and  I  was  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat^  and  take  up 
my  station  in  the  distance,  where  I  could  over-look  their  proceedings  without  being 
observed  by  the  performers.  A  few  moments  after  I  reached  my  hiding-place,  mj 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  rattling  of  a  chain,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  near  me 
two  of  our  hounds  fastened  together  by  a  small  iron  chain.  I  watched  their  move- 
ments by  way  of  diversion.  One  was  a  heavy-built,  dull-eyed  fellow,  who  was 
content  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  sleep ;  the  other,  with  a  large,  bright,  liquid  eye,  and 
delicate  limbs,  was  fretting  impatiently  at  the  chain  which  bound  him ;  a  few  mo- 
ments he  would  lie  still  by  the  side  of  his  sleeping  companion,  and  then  start  up 
and  attempt  to  spring  away,  but  in  vain ;  that  clanking  chain  was  the  death-knell 
to  his  hopes  of  liberty,  and  each  ineffectual  attempt  to  break  it  only  made  it  gall 
bis  nedc  the  more.  At  length  my  compassion  became  so  much  excited  that  I  de- 
termined to  release  him,  and,  approaching  him  for  that  purpose,  took  hold  of  the 
chain  around  his  neck^  when  he  sprang  up  and  bit  my  fingers  severely.  *Ah  I  *  I 
exclaimed,  'How  much  hounds  are  like  human  beings  1  ' 

'  Varied  recollections  throng  upon  me,  as  I  sit^  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
littU)  shady  nook  where  all  my  letters  to  you  have  been  written.  I  have  taken  ray 
last  row  upon  the  Lake,  my  last  ramble  in  the  forest,  and  bid  a  silent  farewell  to 
those  grand  old  trees,  which  stood  here  bef<n«  I  was  bom,  and  shall  so  stand  when 
I  have  mingled  with  my  kindred  dust.  Would  that  when  for  me  life's  joys  and 
sorrows  shall  be  ended,  and  the  world-weary  soul  shall  fold  its  tired  wings,  I  might 
find  a  quiet  resting-place  beneath  their  venerable  branches.    nero,4n  this  great 
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wilderaees,  far  fh}m  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  would  I  lie  down  and  be  at  rest  for 
ever.  Not  near  the  crowded  citf,  not  with  thousands  of  other  dead  aronnd  me,  or 
with  costljr  monument  to  attract  the  careless  gaze  of  strangers,  but  in  this  forest 
solitude  let  me  quietly  be  laid,  where  none  but  the  foot-step  of  aflbction  shall  sedc 
out  my  retreat  Here  the  bright  wood-flowers  shall  deck  the  moss  upon  mj  grare, 
the  rich  clusters  of  the  purple  wild-grape  shiUl  hang  in  graceM  luxuriance  aboTe 
me,  and  the  soft  moon-light  shall  steal  through  the  tall  tree-tops,  and  linger  loTin^ 
upon  mj  lonely  bed ;  fimd  the  graceM  deer  shall  come,  with  the  timid  fewn,  and 
rest  then*  delicate  limbs  beside  me.  The  leaves  shall  fall  from  the  forest  trees,  and 
the  winds  shall  howl  among  their  naked  branches ;  the  snow  shall  come,  and  lie 
cold  and  white  above  me.  By  the  domestic  hearth  and  at  the  sodal  board  mj 
place  may  be  filled  by  another,  yet  shall  I  not  he  forgoUen,  For,  amid  scenes  of 
mirth  and  revelry,  where  the  sparkling  wine  is  poured,  and  the  merry  jest  is  heard, 
while  others  ore  all  gayety,  one  sTwU  remember  me  I  And  in  the  soft  stillness  of  the 
twilight  hour,  and  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  to  his  heart  shall  come  a  thought  of 
the  loved  and  lost ;  and  ii|  as  I  most  truly  believe,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  have 
power  to  watch  over  the  dear  ones  they  leave  behind,  I  will  then  truly  be  to  him 
what  in  this  world  he  fondly  calls  me,  his  '  guardian  angel.'  Perhaps  my  love  may 
lead  him  on  toward  heaven ;  for  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  when  his  soul  is  weary 
and  his  heart  is  desolate,  shall  come  the  memory  of  that  forest-tomb,  and  be  shall 
long  to  lay  him  down  beside  me.  I  ask  no  monument  but  the  love  of  that  ikithfol 
heart 

'■  To-morrow  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  the  great  city,  and  amid  &miliar  soenes 
and  welcoming  friends  I  may  for  a  while  forget  our  forest  shanty ;  but  I  know  that 
often  in  the  crowded  ball-room,  when  surrounded  by  the  gay  butterflies  of  fashioo, 
I  shall  wish  myself  back  hi  this  log-cabin,  with  my  band  of  himters  around  me. 
I  have  mingled  in  tlie  gayeties  of  Paris,  that  city  renowned  for  its  gallant  men ;  T 
have  been  a  guest  in  palaces,  and  received  homage  from  statesmen  and  princes,  but 
I  must  say,  that  nowhere  did  I  ever  see  such  devoted  attention  and  true  politeneos 
as  have  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  my  comrades  in  this  northern  wilderness. 

*And  now,  to  them,  to  our  forest-home,  I  bid  a  sad  farewell !  God  grant  that 
another  year  may  flnd  us  again  united  under  these  waving  branches  1 

•Yours  truly,  *.K.t' 


'jr«»  -  Tork^  Jan^  lOfi. 
*  Since  the  foregoing  series  of  letters  was  written,  one  of  our  happy  band  has 
been  called  away.  The  icy  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  on  the  warmest  and  most 
generous  heart  Uiat  ever  beat ;  a  heart  whose  every  impulse  was  noble  and  true. 
Uis  loss  has  thrown  a  dark  and  mournful  shadow  upon  our  little  party,  by  eadi 
one  of  whom  he  was  esteemed  and  appreciated,  but  by  none  more  than  myseU^  to 
whom  he  was  ever  the  truest  and  kindest  of  friends,  It  is  hard  indeed  to  realize  that 
his  familiar  voice  is  hushed.  Chateaugay  will  be  but  a  sad  place  to  us  all  witfaoot 
his  kindly  greeting,  happy  smile,  and  ready  jest  Ever  the  most  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  he  was  the  most  successfhl,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  sound  of  his 
rifle  shall  be  heard  no  more  among  the  hills  he  loved  so  well;  that  the  sun  shafl 
riso  in  beauty^  and  the  soft  twilight  fall  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  moon-light 
upon  the  Lake,  and  his  eye  will  not  be  there  to  mark  it !  But  many  sons  ^ydl 
rise  and  set  ere  he  be  forgotten  by  the  hunters  of  Camp-Comfort  «.  k.  l' 
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*I  DABB  say  that  jon,  Mr.  Kniokerbooebb,  like  all  tho  rest  of  mj  fHends,  will 
be  wondering  what  in  the  world  possessed  me  to  leave  mj  luxurious  city-home,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  to  come  and  hide  myself  among  the  ice  and  snows  of  the 
Green  MountiEdns.  Well,  it 's  a  womiCh's  whim  I  or,  if  that 's  not  sufficient,  a  lore 
for  those  same  old  mountains,  (among  which  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  days  in 
summer-time,)  that  has  filled  my  heart  with  a  desire  to  see  them  in  their  winter- 
dress. 

'The  hearty  welcome  I  received  firom  my  friends  up  here  more  than  repaid  me 
for  my  long  and  tedious  journey;  and  Jack  Frosty  not  to  be  outdone  in  politeness, 
has  put  the  mercury  down  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero  in  honor  of  my  arrival  ? 
Well,  what  if  he  has?  there 's  plenty  of  wood  in  these  parts,  and  we  build  up  such 
glorious  fires  these  cold  nights  aa  set  him  completely  at  defiance ;  and  with  cheerfhl 
hearts  and  happy  faces,  a  game  of  whist  and  a  glass  of  whiskey-punch,  the  evenings 
ore  only  too  diort  for  my  liking.  This  is  just  the  quietest  little  place  imaginable, 
but  not  half  odd  and  old-fiushioned  enough  to  suit  me.  Tho  ladies  are  not  more 
than  a  year  behind  the  New-York  fashions  in  their  attire,  and  wear  their  dresses 
trailing  on  the  ground,  and  their  hats  between  their  shoulders,  pretty  much  in  the 
same  style  our  city-belles  did  last  winter.  The  telegraphic  rapidity  with  which  a 
piece  (^  news  travels  firom  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  is  rather  startling 
to  the  umnitiated,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  discuss  a  bit  of  village  gossip 
is  decidedly  refi^diing. 

'The  most  exciting  topio  just  at  present  at  all  social  meetings,  sewing-societies, 
tea-diinkings,  and  singing-schools,  is  the  merits  of  a  young  doctor,  who  has  lately 
made  his  appearance  in  our  midst  He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and,  according  to 
TUs  own  account,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors ;  he 
then  studied  medicine  seven  years,  and  surgery  seven  more ;  he  has  been  engaged 
by^QusEK  YiOTOBiA.  to  go  to  the  Crimea^  and  is  now  receiving  fifteen  dollars  a 
day  to  retain  him  in  her  service  until  spring,  when  he  is  to  return  to  England  and 
receive  the  order  of  knighthood,  before  he  joins  the  Allied  annies. 

'  In  the  mean  while,  he  is  anxious  to  undertake  the  cure  of  all  persona  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  the  throat  or  lungs,  practising  upon  what  he  maintains  to  be  an 
original  method,  namely,  inhalation ;  (I  guess  he  don't  take  the  EomeJowmaX^  and 
has  not  heard  of  Dr.  Huktbb  ;)  he  asks  a  forty-dollar  fee  before  he  begins  opera- 
tions, and  byway  of  inducing  the  young  ladies  to  put  themselves  under  his  charge, 
he  promises  to  many  them  as  soon  as  they  are  cured  I  Now,  in  order  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  magical  efi'ect  of  that  offer,  I  must  just  hint  to  you  that  there 's 
not  another  beau  in  town  1  actually  not  a  single  man  under  sixty;  so  the  Doctor 
has  a  fair  field  before  him,  and  the  fact  that  he  confesses  to  having  had  at  least  two 
wives  before,  does  not  seem  to  render  him  any  the  less  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lair  sex.  How  could  they  be  expected  to  resist  such  united  attractions? — a  man 
xinder  the  especial  favor  of  the  Qijeek,  about  to  be  knighted,  and  says  he  owns  six 
horsesi 

*Now,  I  ahnost  fear  you  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  my  veracity  when  I  indorse 
this  fi>r  truth,  that  is  to  say,  word  for  word,  from  his  own  lips ;  but  what  is  more 
carious  still,  and  goes  to  prove  that '  facts  are  stranger  than  fiction,'  is,  that  many 
ladies  in  the  place  have  been  persuaded  to  receive  his  advice,  and  are  actually 
undergoing  his  steaming  process.  He  seems  to  possess  some  potent  spell,  for  all  his 
patients  are  the  most  devout  believers,  not  only  in  his  skill,  but  his  story,  and  are 
ready  to  tako  up  arms  in  his  defence  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Vive  la  humbug  1 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  think  it  strange  that  a  person  in  the  emptojr 
of  Quuv  YiOTOBU,  and  receiving  fifteen  dollars  a  day,  shoold  remain  hero  b 
a  litUe  moontain-yillage,  and  that  a  physician  of  such  skill,  and  who  has  made  a 
diaooreiy  that  will  benefit  the  world,  and  render  his  name  famous  tliroagh  fotoTB 
ages,  should  thus  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  Well,  time  will  decide  and  de- 
velop the  mysteiy,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  each  one  may  ei^joy  his  own  ofHnkn. 
I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Doctor  was  the  only  beau  in  the  place ;  because  I 
have  got  one  of  my  own  1  To  be  sure,  he  is  over  sixty,  but  what  of  that  ?  I  like 
him  an  the  better  for  that,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  I  who  have 
counted  my  lovers  as  St  Ussula.  did  her  virgins,  by  the  *  eleven  thousand  ajid  up- 
ward ; '  and  my  experience  goes  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  more  than  one  man  in  a 
thousand  whose  love  is  worth  having.  Afl  for  the  rank  and  file,  the  God  that  made 
them  has  undoubtedly  some  use  for  them;  no  sensible  woman  can  have;  and  even 
among  those  who  are  worthy  of  ono^s  reg^ard,  the  reason  why  they  lovo,  if  one  but 
stops  to  consider  it,  takes  away  all  the  enchantment  1  One  lores  you,  because  it 
gratifies  his  ^(/'•love.  Ho  mentally  pats  himself  on  the  breast,  and  finds  in  his  ap- 
preciation of  you  the  largest  evidence  of  exalted  taste,  and  in  your  toleration  of 
hun,  the  best  assurance  of  his  eminent  powers  of  attraction  1  Another  loves  joa 
because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  to  amuse  his  idle  hours;  he  likes  the  exdtement 
of  the  pursuit  more  than  the  object  pursued ;  and  many  more  begin  with  the 
caprioo  of  &ncy,  and  finally  acquire  a  habit  of  loving,  which,  like  other  hahltB, 
they  can't  conveniently  do  without ;  so  that  while  you  are  fancying  yourself  tbeir 
'  star,'  their  'rose,'  or  their  ^ jewel,'  or  some  other  precious  wonder  of  the  aninal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  you  have  the  pleasure  at  last  to  discover  that  yon 
are,  after  all,  only  one  of  their  bad  habits  I  Some  men  live  upon  a  mixture  of  all 
th^se  reasons,  and  more  apply  the  name  to  the  mere  whim  or  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment, evanescent  and  worthless  as  the  morning  fog.  But  there  art  men,  few  aai 
rare  though  they  be^  whose  lovo  is  not  a  mere  dream  or  illusion.  Men  of  cool 
brain  and  fiery  heart,  whose  strong  and  polished  intellect  and  iron  will  tell  no  tale 
to  the  world  of  the  volcano  of  passionate  emotion  which  they  conceal.  Sadi  bmb 
love  not  at  all,  until  they  have  burned  the  candle  of  human  enjoyment  at  both 
ends  long  enough  to  understand  how  fiickering  is  its  light  and  how  soon  it  bom 
away  into  ashes.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  restless  spirit  seeks  sympathy  and 
interoourse  with  a  kindred  spirit,  and  happy  the  woman  who  can  supply  that  need; 
fi>r  the  love  of  such  a  man  is,  indeed,  the  star  of  his  life,  and  through  storm  aad 
through  clouds  it  still  endureth  for  ever.  But  I  pray  you  pardon  this  tBgroahm. 
I  started  to  tdl  you  about  my  old  beau  up  here,  and  have  sadly  wandered  tnm 
my  subject  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  him  to  you,  for  I  Imow  that  all  mf 
eflbrts  woukl  be  hi  vain.  I  should  never  bo  able  to  convey  on  paper  any  idea  of 
the  dear  old  originality.  He  has  many  oddities,  eccentricities,  and  peculiaritMs; 
bat  the  most  odd,  eccentric,  and  peculiar  of  them  all,  is  the  evident  &Qcy  be  faai 
taken  to  met  He  is  a  Quaker  by  education;  and  tiiough  he  does  not  wear  the 
drab  nor  sport  the  broad  brim,  he  yet  retains  many  of  their  notions,  and  amoog 
others  a  great  dislike  to  makmg  civil  speeches,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  was  nev^ 
known  to  pay  a  lady  a  compliment  in  his  life.  I  no  sooner  heard  this  than  I  deter- 
ndned  he  should  pay  me  one,  and  I  set  about  it  in  earnest  I  did  my  prettiest  and 
looked  my  prettiest;  I  laughed  and  talked  nonsense  by  the  hour.  The  old  gentle- 
man's eyes  snapped;  but  I  got  no  compliment  Perhaps  he  didn't  like  that  styi^ 
so  I  tried  another :  looked  demure,  put  my  hair  plainly  bade  behind  my  ears,  aad 
actually  laid  aside  a  red-and-black  plaid  morning-dress,  which  is  the  pr^ie  of  nj 
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heart)  to  aarame  one  of  grayer-colored  and  more  subdued  character.  I  think  thia 
had  some  eflbct ;  at  all  eventp,  he  called  to  see  me  that  afternoon,  and  made  hlm- 
•elf  very  agreeable;  but  I  noticed  that  while  he  was  talking  with  me,  his  eye  was 
constantly  wandering  to  a  basket  of  apples  that  had  just  been  sent  in  by  a  (Hendi 
one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty. 

'I  saw  the  longing  glances  he  cast  upon  it^  and,  thinks  I  to  myself  now's  my 
chaQO&    So  I  rose  firom  my  seat,  took  up  the  apple,  and  advanced  toward  him. 

'  *I8  it  not  beoutiibl? '  said  L 

*  *  Ytxy^  said  he^  and  extended  his  hand  to  receiye  it. 

* '  Stop)  my  inend,'  I  interposed ;  *  if  you  want  my  apple  you  must  pay  me — # 

*  The  out-stretched  band  was  arrested;  he  took  a  step  backward,  and  looked  at 
me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  looked  at  the  apple.  Now,  I  have  been  surveyed 
many  a  time  by  impertinent  dandies^  through  their  eye-glasses,  and  oared  not  a 
8traw  what  the  result  of  that  survey  might  be ;  but  I  felt  as  though  life  and  death 
-were  at  stake,  as  that  calm  old  Quaker  so  deliberately  scanned  me.  It  was  a  try- 
ing moment  of  my  life,  I  assure  you;  but|  fortunately,  the  ordeal  did  not  last  long 
The  apple  was  irresistible,  whatever  I  might  be ;  so^  with  a  heroic  effort,  and  some 
hesitation,  the  old  gentleman  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  nervous  sort  of  way,  '  Well,  I 
do  think  that  you  are  just  about  the  nicest  kind  of  a  little  girl  that  could  be  got 
up  easy  I '  Rather  equivocal,  to  be  sure ;  but^  under  the  circumstances,  I  waa 
Ibrced  to  accept  it,  feeling  perfectly  convinced  that  I  should  never  get  another 
from  that  souroe.    So  I  gave  him  his  apple,  and  he  went  off  delighted. 

'  I  fear  I  need  hope  for  no  compliments  from  you,  if  I  spin  out  this  letter  much 
longer,  and  should  it  not  be  correctly  dated,  I  trust  you  will  excuse  it;  for  the 
truth  is,  I  can't  keep  the  days  of  the  week,  much  less  the  days  of  the  month,  up? 
here.  I  usually  find  some  one  in  the  house  who  can  set  me  right,  but  this  morning 
I  went  fh>m  one  to  another  in  vain.  One  thought  it  was  Wednesday,  and  another 
insisted  upon  its  bemg  Thursday ;  so^  finally,  I  rushed  to  the  kitchen  in  despair, 
and  seemg  the  cook  busy  among  her  pots  and  pans,  '  Biddy,'  said  I,  '  will  you  tell 
me  what  day  of  the  week  it  is  7 '  *  Faith,  Ma'am,  and  I  can't,'  said  Biddy  ;  '  I  did 
think  it  to  be  Thursday,  but  Sara^  (the  chamber-maid)  insists  that  it  ought  to  be 
Friday,  and  though  I  've  two  almanacs^  I  can 't  kape  the  run  of  the  time  at  all,  at 
alL'  I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  shut  the  kitchen-door  on  the  loquacious  Biddt 
and  returned  to  my  desk  more  at  a  loss  than  before.  So  you  may  put  what  date 
you  like  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Knickebbockeb,  and  I  rather  fancy  you  will  wish  that 
the  mail-bag  that  brought  it  had  got  stuck  in  one  of  our  mountain  snow-drifts. 

'  Yours,  most  truly,  jt.  x.  u* 


Mr.  J.  R.  Smith's  Panobama  op  Europe.  —  A  tour  in  Europe  for  twenty- 
five  cents!  What  do  you  tbink  of  that?  The  best  panorama  ever  exhi- 
bited in  this  city  is  Mr.  J.  R  Smith's  Tour  qf  Efwro/pe^  giving  views  of  the 
large  cities,  important  buildings,  etc.  The  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the 
Grotto  of  Antiparos  illuminated,  and  the  city  and  fortifications  of  Sebasto- 
pol  are  striking  scenes,  which  will  arrest  attention  and  olatm  universal  ad- 
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miration ;  the  latter  particularly,  *  about  this  time.* 
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'A     BAD      T&ICE. 


'  Mb.  QniNN  tells  of  a  trottblesome  fellow  whio  had  bat  one  ear,  the  Iobb  of  which, 
if  it  did  not  bring  bim  into  disgrace,  engendered  a  pecaliar  habit  of  mind  whidi 
rendered  his  society  not  desirable,  It  was  neither  cut  off  by  accident^  nor  by  tha 
drawn  sword  of  some  valiant  Peteb,  nor  bitten  off  by  a  pugilist,  nor  was  its  ab- 
sence exacted  by  some  penal  law.  It  would  have  been  weU  for  his  friends  if  it 
had  been,  or  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  for  thai  he  'would 
not  have  been  admitted  into  the  dubs.  As  it  was,  he  was  scarce  tolerated,  koSl  if 
he  had  to  be  balloted  for  a  second  time,  the  black  balls  would  have  gone  againal 
him.  Some  of  the  deverest  fellows,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  associated  with 
this  person,  detested  him  exceedingly,  especially  when  he  made  one  at  a  dinner^ 
party.  Yet  he  was  worthy  and  respectable  enough  in  all  the  relations  of  life — a 
good  father,  a  kind  friend,  an  excellent  Christian.  What  of  that,  so  long  as  he  had 
but  one  ear  I  The  stigma  of  being  lop-sided  clung  to  him,  and  his  misfortune  be- 
came his  &ult  It  was  his  fault  No  violent  cropping  of  his  auricular  member  had 
been  accomplished.  I  will  remark  that  he  was  bom  with  two  as  well-modded 
ears  as  any  man  need  brag  o^  and  they  were  as  rosy  as  conch-shells,  and  one  of 
them  was  contmually  twitching  and  pricked  up.  As  for  the  other,  by  his  own  stu- 
pid want  of 

'  If  he  had  lost  both,  and  were  beside  deaf  and  dumb,  his  friends  would  not  hafe 
minded  it  He  might  have  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  might  have  moved  about  in  socie^ 
with  as  much  grace  as  before.  But  this  confounded  defect  spoiled  the  whole  man.  I  do 
not  say  that  his  dispodtion  was  soured,  that  his  temper  was  irascible,  that  he  wai 
a  misanthrope,  or  that  he  had  any  very  bad  traits,  but  if  there  was  any  thii^;  genial 
going  on  he  was  sure  to  come  in  in  the  nick  of  time  and  break  it  up  by  reason  of 
the  want  of  his  ear.  He  had  a  perfect  devil  in  that  way.  Q?here  aro  some  who 
cannot  entertain  any  body  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  X  and  T,  who  are  at  the 
iiag-end  of  letters.  There  are  A,  B,  and  C,  who  will  be  as  dumb  as  beetles  it,  by 
any  accident,  they  happen  to  be  seated  around  the  same  board.  Neverthdes 
bring  in  X  or  Y  among  them  and  the  whole  four  will  wake  up  into  the  most  dieer- 
ing,  chirping  conversation  imaginable,  and  blend  together  like  so  many  kindred 
drops.  Tiiis  cropped  friend  of  Quinn's  was  entirely  different  He  would  neither 
entertain  any  one  himself  nor  allow  others  to  be  congenial  He  would  knock  the 
whole  alphabet  into^n^  (as  the  printers  say,)  and  all  for  the  loss  of  his  oonfounded 
ear.  There  was  one  member  of  the  dub  who  owed  him  an  exceeding  grudgeu  He 
was  the  author  of  a  great  many  good  things,  and,  In  his  peculiar  way,  was  always 
on  the  look-out  to  do  more,  and  took  an  honest  pride  in  this  sort  of  benevoleiioeL 
When  he  was  greeted  with  applause  after  some  notable  attempt  in  his  way,  his 
eye  glistened,  and  serenity  over-spread  his  ample  brow,  and  a  deep  dimple  was 
formed  in  his  cheek.  But  he  secretly  charged  this  unfortunate  fellow  wiUi  havxiq^ 
destroyed  prematurely,  or  prevented,  more  'good  things'  of  his  than  he  had  erer 
accomplished,  and  of  having  done  him  irretrievable  ii^jury. 

'  When  I  say  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  only  one  ear,  let  me  not  be  vb- 
derstood  as  casting  reproach  on  any  mere  physical  deformity.    Some  pretty  good 
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men,  in  trying  times,  have  been  so  barbaronslj  maimed,  but  as  every  one  knew 
what  occasioned  the  loss,  and  they  could  hear  as  well  as  ever,  it  was  not  like  wear- 
ing any  badge  of  dishonor,  nor,  indeed,  half  so  bad  as  if  their  eye  had  been  burned 
out  with  a  hot  iron.  Their  ((ends  were  as  glad  to  see  them  as  ever,  and  were  the 
last  ones  to  twit  them  with  their  misfortune.  One  of  the  best  friends  whom  I  have 
in  the  world,  high-minded,  honorable,  warm-hearted,  had  the  left  lobe  of  his  left 
ear,  and  afterward  the  whole  ear,  shot  off  in  action ;  but  it  has  never  made  any 
change  in  my  feelings.  He  must  be  a  brute  who  would  sneer  at  such  a  thing.  He 
18  most  fortunate  who  is  only  laughed  at  for  misfortune. 

'  But  the  gist  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  individual  only  listened  to  half  what  was 
said ;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  he  had  only  one  ear.  He  inevitably  lost 
the  links  and  connections  of  the  story  or  the  narrative,  and  when  it  came  to  a  point 
where  appreciation  was  manifested,  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  until  his  loss  was 
made  up.  ^  True,'  he  would  say,  after  a  hurried  rehearsal  had  been  made  to  him, 
'that  part  I  missed:  pretty  good  1  pretty  good  I*  Sometimes  he  would  interrupt 
the  speaker  suddenly  with,  '  How 's  that  7  how 's  that  ?  Just  repeat  that,  if  you 
please.'  By  the  time  that  he  could  be  gratified,  the  force  of  the  wit  was  interrupted 
and  lost  But  his  worst  habit  was  to  stop  off  the  conversation  just  as  it  was  gathering 
shape,  and  about  to  tell  on  some  point,  by  upsetting  the  salt-cellar,  and  making  the 
original  rem^k  that  two  persons,  now  pretty  good  iricnds,  were  about  to  &11  out  ,* 
or  by  asking  a  sudden  question,  and  then  saying,  '  I  was  interrupting  you ;  pray  go 
on ;  *  or,  oftener  still,  in  a  very  off-hand  and  easy  way  which  he  had,  diverting  the 
current  so  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  back  to  the  main  source.  On  those 
accounts,  Dawkins,  the  wit,  detested  him  like  any  thieC  As  he  grew  older,  his 
habit  of  inattention  increased.  He  assumed  the  privilege  of  being  voluntarily  dea^ 
and  was  like  one  of  those  inquisitive  and  afflicted,  who,  perceiving  that  the  guests 
are  having  a  good  time,  expects  some  benevolent  person  to  keep  him  advised  of  what 
is  going  on,  and  to  bellow  with  the  lungs  of  a  sia-captain  through  a  tin  trumpet 
He  would  have  been  a  stumbling>block  in  the  way  of  Shebidak,  and  a  terror  to 
Bob  Doddington,  and,  as  to  any  impromptu  wit,  or  any  elaborate  piece  of  ftm- 
work,  he  will  knock  it  on  the  head  so  sure  as  he  sits  at  the  board.  He  deserves 
to  be  cropped  of  both  ears.' 

X. 
«  O  N     B  S  Ap  INO     A      FEIBND     TO     BLBEP. 

*  To  read  your  own  compositions  to  a  Mend  is  objectionable  enough.  There  is 
another  foible,  more  amiable,  because  it  does  not  smack  so  much  of  personal  vanity. 

It  has,  however,  an  anodyne  effect  no  lees  certain.  B has  an  excellent  library, 

and  what  is  m(»re,  has  perused  the  most  remarkable  books  in  it,  and  remembers  them 
with  an  imfortunate  exactness.  He  is  one  who  will  read  you  to  death  out  of  stand- 
ard authors.  As  /or  himself,  he  pretends  to  write  nothing,  but  appreciates  the 
works  of  others,  and  would  be  most  invaluable  to  vain  authors  who  want  com- 
mendation ;  for  he  would  treat  them  to  whole  pages  of  their  own  composition,  and 
point  out  the  elusive  beauties  which  had  escaped  their  own  eyes.  They  would  no 
doubt  consider  him  the  most  charming  companion  in  the  world.  There  are  half-a- 
dozen  works  which  are  great  favorites  with  him,  such  as  '  Quarles'  Emblems,' 
*  Wilkib's  Epigoniad,'  and  Totten's  *Tear-Drops,*  hi  the  quamt  vem,  for  he  loves 
quaint  thing&  fifty  times  at  least  I  have  heard  him  quote  that  remarkable  saying 
of  TuFFXB,  that  if  any  one  is  to  be  married,  the  object  of  hid  adoration  must  be 
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now  living,  and  it  maj  be  well  to  pray  fi>r  her  at  onoe.  Ckmveaatioa  aeldom  pro- 
eeeds  far  before  lomething  common-plaoe  admits  of  being  illustrated  oat  of  tbmt 
authors.  He  rises  from  his  seat,  onlodra  his  mahoganysbook-case,  selects  his  Toba^ 
tarns  over  a  few  pages,  oomes  to  chapter  and  verse^  ^d  the  infliction  begins.  The 
predous  moments  daring  whioh  joa  have  come  to  unbend  wiUi  t^iis  wofthy  friend, 
who  is  himself,  like  a  gihredged  book;  fUll  of  rare  oonoeits^  are  sacrifioed  to 
QuABLSS^  and  worse  than  lost  in  the  proverbial  duhiess  of  Tupfbb.  Beading  ii 
a  great  amusement;  and  being  read  to  is  a  &vor  not  thrown  away  on  the  mk  or 
the  blind. 

*It  is  related  of  Fop  Emmoks^  the  author  of  the  ' Fbsdokiao^  in  Fifty  Book^' 
that  he  sent  a  oc^y  to  Lafatxttb  by  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  requested  him  to 
read  the  most  remarkable  passages  to  the  General,  in  case  that  his  EugUsh  was 
(brgotten.  Whether  he  performed  the  promise^  and  if  so,  how  long  the  nalkxL*a 
guest  survived,  is  not  known.* 

XL 

'ON  PLATIKO  THB  PATBOH  ON  ▲  SMALL  SOALB. 

'  It  is  distresdng  to  see  the  dispenser  of  petty  favors  strut  with  the  pomp  of  a  no- 
torious bone&ctor.  This  vulgarity  is  often  the  ofi^pring  of  wealth  without  aenti> 
ment  Nothing  requires  more  tact  and  delicacy  than  the  bestowal  of  absolute  gifts 
to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  them.  Paupers  are  of  various  grades,  and  have  feel- 
ings, if  not  blunted  by  necessity,  according  to  their  several  d^;rees.  To  the  ia>- 
zaroni  you  throw  a  few  coins,  as  you  would  bones  to  a  supplicatmg  dog  or  thrust 
them  out  of  the  foot-path,  and  there  is  no  violation  of  diarity.  They  have  the 
right  of  petition,  and  are  enriched  by  the  public  with  this  great  constitutionsl  pri- 
vilege. To  the  worthy  suppliant  at  your  door  you  give  willingly  the  desired  boon 
of  crusts  and  cold  victuals,  and  do  welL  No  great  study  as  to  the  mode  Is  neces- 
sary. Then  you  come  to  others,  higher  up  in  the  scale,  to  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
give  in  such  a  way  that  the  b%den  of  indebtedness  may  appear  less.  Toa  win 
try  to  sink  it  altogether.  The  small  patron,  the  moneyed  vulgarian,  exacts  man 
for  his  tworpenny  favors  than  it  is  possible  to  repay,  holding  body  and  soul  in  pawa 
under  the  heavy  pain  and  damning  charge  of  ingratitude.  If  there  is  any  tiiiof 
galling  to  a  noble  mind,  it  is,  by  any  accident,  to  be  the  abject  subject  of  an  inferior, 
whose  gizzard  {CfkUtonic  for  soul)  is  in  his  pocket' 


A  Flying  Visit  to  thb  Capital.  — Wo  made  a  flying  trip  to  the  Sl«to 
Capital  the  other  day,  to  see  how  *  matters  and  things '  were  advancing  in 
that  ancient  city  of  the  old  Dutch  burgomasters.  And  verily,  we  had  a 
most  pleasant,  although  a  too  brief  visit  Three  memorable  '  observances* 
we  have  particularly  noted  for  '  enlargement '  in  our  next  number :  an  hour 
in  the  studio  of  Palkeb,  the  first  sculptor,  in  our  belief,  at  this  moment- 
living,  certainly  the  best  American  sculptor  that  has  ever  taken  mouldinf- 
tool  or  chisel  in  hand ;  secondly,  a  call  upon  our  old  friend  and  corrv^ond- 
ent,  Strebt,  (a  man  of  genius,  and  of  poetry  and  true  love  of  nalvre  'aD 
eompact,')atthe  new  and  magnifioent  State  Library;  and  thirdlj, »] 
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interesting  and  prolonged  yiait  to  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary,  a  model 
institution,  acknowledged,  in  its  Idnd,  to  be  without  a  superior  on  this  conti- 
nent Of  all  these  places,  and  what  we  saw  and  heard  there,  we  should  hare 
had  'our  say'  elaborately  in  the  present  number,  b';t  for  potent  and 
unavoidable  reasons,  elsewhere  mentioned.  We  found,' too  late,  that  our 
space  was  exhausted. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  — A  metropolitan  wag  sends  us 
the  following  •  Recipe  for  making  Foem$,^  It  is  a  most  labor-saving  process, 
and  he  has  entered  'specifications '  for  a  patent  *I  believe,'  he  says,  *  in 
the  universality  of  genius.  I  am  an  extremely  ultra  Democrat,  and  think 
there  should  be  perfect  equality  as  well  in  the  Republic  of  Mind  as  in  that 
of  politics.  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  true  systems  of  each  are  made 
known,  that  the  same  minds  may  become  equally  proficient  in  mathematics 
and  mythology,  architecture  and  astronomy,  eUiics  and  engineering,  loga- 
rithms and  logic ;  may  cultivate  with  equal  success  poetry  and  potatoes, 
painting  and  parsnips,  metaphysics  and  musk-melons.  Inextricably  seised 
with  this  idea,  I  send  you  the  following  directions  for  the  encouragement  and 
instruction  of  aspirant  fledglings  in  the  art  of  ^making  poetry: ' 

'  Take  of  moon-beams,  one  of  each  sort  such  as  silTeiy,  i>ale,  soft ;  any  quantit j  of 
flowers,  havinf^  at  least  one  of  each  kina.  with  its  appropriate  adjective ;  the  whole 
fiunilr  of  breezes,  zephjrs,  and  winds ;  all  sorts  of  seas  and  oceans,  such  as  calm, 
grancl,  and  terriOc ;  all  the  ripples,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  dancing,  purling,  and  rolling; 
all  the  diflerent  skies,  gloomy,  smiling,  fair,  and  dark,,  including  also  the  etherial  blues 
and  ethers,  and  all  the  vaneties  of  stars ;  mountains  towering  in  solemn  grandeur ; 
hills  commanding  extensive  landscapes ;  hill-sides  reposing  in  quiet  snn-light ;  forests 
statelj  and  solemn;  groves,  cool  and  shady;  green  verdures,  dotted  with  lowing 
flocks;  mountain  fastnesses,  wild,  rockj,  and  ragged;  scorching  deserts;  barren 
shores,  with  pirate's  den  and  withered  tree;  the  fond,  enraptured  Kiss;  the  majestic 
^ip  breasting  the  mountain  billows;  the  thrilling  look  that  speaks  the  heart's  emo- 
tion ;  the  shock  of  contending  masses  in  battle  array ;  dulcet  notes,  rivalling  angelic 
harmony;  the  thought-lined  brow;  the  soaring  eagle;  woman's  trusting  love;  the 
charger  foaming  with  impatience ;  the  wandering  Arab ;  the  vine-leaved  lattice ;  ^et 
of  every  favorite  color  and  expression;  eye-brows  arched  or  penciled;  hair  of  every 
hue, except  red 'j  noses,  excepting  flat  or  twisted;  roaring  torrents ;  boundless  prairies : 
the  lovers  meeting ;  Scylla  and  Cbar|rbdis :  booming  guns ;  all  kinds  of  mouths,  except 
pouting;  gloomy  cloisters;  all  varieties  of  lips,  except  bare-lip;  dimpled  chins ;  marble 
nails ;  rosy  cheeks ;  the  mazes  of  the  dance ;  the  mariner's  beacon  shining  afkr ;  the 
pale,  intellectual  forehead;  the  soft  Italian  lute ;  the  plaintive  guitar,  and  so  to  be  oon- 
iiBued  ad  libUum,  Take  all  these  ideas,  mix  tbem  well  together  in  your  head,  so  that 
each  Bort  and  rariety  may  combine  by  attraction  with  its  appropriate  congener;  for 
instance,  'gloomy  cloisters'  with  *  thought-lined  brow;'  'pale  moon-beuns'  with 
*  lovers  meeting,'  and  *  enraptured  kiss '  or  with  *  plaintive  guitar '  and  *  marble  halls.' 
Next  determine  upon  the  metre ;  and  ir  in  verse,  be  careful  to  have  a  noun  or  adjective 
of  some  expression  in  your  list  at  the  end  of  at  least  one  line  of  a  couplet.  Next  write 
out  in  plain  prose,  but  as  much  condensed  as  possible,  the  '  raw  material,'  or  sufcFJectp 
matter.  Take  the  first  few  words  of  importance,  and  prefix  or  attach  an  apnropriate 
expression  from  your  list,  arranging  the  different  parts  of  speech,  so  as  to  make  metre 
and  sense.  This  will  form  the  first  line.  The  second  one  should  be  a  sort  of  comment 
on  the  first,  of  either  fact,  fiction,  sentiment,  or  philosophy,  and  may  contain  an  expres- 
sion affinitive  to  that  in  the  first  line ;  or,  if  your  ideas  are  prolific,  or  you  are  penny-a- 
lining, or  writing  by  the  ream,  it  may  be  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  by  extend- 
ing it,  with  the  requisite  number  or  verbs,  adverbs,  and  participles  through  the  two 
Ibflowing  lines ;  but  it  is  important  to  rememher  that  a  subject  should  be  completed 
only  at  the  end  of  a  couplet.  Continue  thus  through  the  whole  poem,  being  careful  to 
Belect  the  right  expressions  at  the  right  time,  as  on  your  skill  in  doing  this  dependa  the 
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excellence  of  jour  poem ;  and  if  jou  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  fbregoiDg  direetkniL 
it  will  not  need  revision,  but  is  readj  to  be  served  up  to  the  publisher  at  onoe.  sauced 
and  »auced  with  allusions  to  'jour  valuable  and  popular  journal/  and  '  jour  MgUj  sqc> 
cesaful  efforts  to  please  jour  comrAjr*  asA.sn«.* 

A  lesson  for  poetidd  students  I  -  -  -  Fbom  a  review  in  the  London  Quarterly, 
of  a  new  book  called  '  Clerical  Feonomics,''  we  clip  the  foUowing,  which  is 
at  least  new  to  us.  Speaking  of  tithes  and  the  payment  of  Scottish  clergy- 
men, the  reyiewer  quotes  from  the  book  thus : 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  stipend  is  paid  is  not  only  extremdj  troablesoine, 
bat  mean  and  degrading  to  clerical  character.  Fart  is  paid  in  monoj,  part  in  meal, 
part  in  barlej.  There  is  often  a  loss,  too,  from  the  minister  not  being  a  judge  of 
the  grain ;  and  if  he  be  sharp-sighted,  there  ia  sometimes  unavoidable  wrangUng 
between  him  and  his  parishioners.  Take  the  following,  as  well  known  in  the  dis- 
trict where  it  happened : 

*  *  William,  jou  must  bring  me  better  grain ;  I  can  *t  selllt,  it  is  so  bad.* 

*  *  It  is  just  what  the  land  produces.  Sir,  and  I  have  naething  else  to  g^^e.'' 

*  *  But  then  you  are  a  bad  farmer,  William;  jou  must  farm  better.* 

*  *  Tut,  Sir,  tut.  Sir;  that  *8  no  civil.  I  '11  no  tak*  aff  jour  haun.  I  attend  jour 
kirk,  and  jou  gi'e  us  joursel'  just  what  the  land  produces,  and  I  dinna  fin*  &nt  T 
dinna  tell  jou  that  jou  i^e  a  bad  preacher,  although  je  tell  me  I  am  a  had 
farmer.' 

* '  But,  aiblms,  gif  I  was  to  stap  in  to  the  burger-house,  I  mi^t  get  baith  \agga 
measure  and  the  grain  better  dighted.' 

*  *  If  ye  'tt  caw  the  weak  com  and  cauf  out  o'  your  sermons^  I^U  put  my  com  onee 
mair  through  the  fanners.^  * 

And  there,  with  deference,  we  think  the  honest  farmer  'had  him  '  com- 
pletely, without '  labored  argument'  -  -  -  We  confess  to  no  small  admira- 
tion for  the  lucubrations  of  *  Professor  John  Phcenix,  A.M./  of  Califomim..  Ht 
is  a  potent  master  of  the  broad  burlesque,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  to$ 
much  exaggerated.  His  specimen  of  a  pictorial  paper,  in  imitation  of  our 
eastern  shetts  in  that  kind,  was  a  rich  specimen  of  fun.  So  aJso  was  his 
description  of  an  *  editorial  difficulty*  which  he  once  had,  wherein  he  so 
sadly  discomfited  an  antagonist  who  attacked  him,  by  getting  his  tixnmb 
firmly  between  his  teeth,  and  pinioning  his  right  hand  to  the  'form'  on  the 
press  by  means  of  entangling  his  (the  Professor's)  hair  among  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  I  The  kst  thing  from  the  '  Professor's  pen  that  we  have 
seen,  is  a  scientific  article  in  the  March  number  of  our  clever  monthly  con- 
temporary, ^Thc  Pioneer*  magazine,  of  San-Francisco.  It  is  the  *Ofieial 
Report  qf  Professor  John  PTuBnix,  A.M,^  of  a  Military  Surf>ey  and  Beeom- 
noissance  of  the  route  from  San-Francisco  to  the  Mission  of  Dolore^  nads 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  connoting  those  points  by  a 
Bail-road,*  If  our  rail-road  readers  —  and  *  tiieir  name  is  legion '  —  do  nt 
laugh  at  the  fun  and  satire  of  the  report  which  we  extract,  we  shall  confess 
ourselves  mistaken: 

'  It  having  heen  definitclj  determined  that  the  great  rail-road,  connectiDg  the  citj  of 
San-Francisco  with  the  head  of  navigation  on  Mission  Creek,  should  be  oonstracied 
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without  unneoeflsary  delaj,  a  ^atfgt  appropriation  (one  hundred  and  twentj  thoniand 
dollars)  was  granted  for  the  pnrpoae  of  causing  thorough  military  examinations  to  be 
made  of  the  proposed  routes.  The  routes  which  had  prindpallj  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  puUio  were  'the  Northern/  following  the  line  of  Braanan-street;  'the 
Central,'  through  Folsom-street;  and  'the  extreme  Southern/  passing  oyer  'the  Old 
Pbmk-road '  to  the  Mission.  Each  of  these  proposed  routes  has  manj  enthusiastic  ad- 
Tocates;  but  'the  Central'  was  undoubtedly  the  fityorite  of  the  pubUc^  it  being  more 
extensiTely  used  by  emigrants  from  San-Francisco  to  the  Mission,  and  therefore  more 
widely  and  farorably  known  than  the  others.  It  was  to  the  examination  of  this 
route  that  the  committee,  feeling  a  confidence  (eminentiy  justified  by  the  result  of  my 
labors)  in  my  experience^  judgment,  and  skill  as  a  Military  Engineer,  appointed  me  on 
the  first  instant  Earing  notified  tl^  Honorable  Body  of  my  acceptance  of  the  import- 
ant trust  confided  to  me,  in  a  letter,  wherein  I  also  took  occasion  to  congratulate  tiiem 
on  the  good  judgment  they  had  eyinced,  1  drew  firom  the  Treasurer  the  amount  (forif 
thousand  dollars)  appropriated  for  my  peculiar  route,  and  haying  inrested  it  se<nirely 
in  loans  at  three  per  cent  a  month,  (nuule,  to  ayoid  accident,  in  my  own  name)  I  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  my  party  for  the  expedition. 

'  In  a  fow  days  my  arrangements  were  completed,  and  my  scientific  corps  oi^ganiied 
as  follows : 

'  John  PH<BxnL  A.M.,   .    .  Principal  Engineer  and  Chief  Astronomer. 

'  Lieut.  Minus  Root,    .    .    Apocryphal  Eogineers.    First  Assistant  Astronomer. 

'  Lieut  Nonplus  A.  Zbro,    Hypercritical  Engineers.    Second  Assistant  Astronomer. 

'  Dr.  Abraham  Dumbbunhkb, Geologist 

'  Dr.  Targeb  HEAyrsTKBHiE, Natuntiist 

'  Herr  YoN  Dbb  Wbbgatss, Botanist 

'  Dr.  Foot  L.  Bigouns, Ethnologist. 

'  Dr.  TusHMAKBB, Dcutist 

*  Hi  Fun, Interpreter. 

'Jambs  Fh<enix,  (my  elder  brother,) Treaaurer. 

'JosbphPhcenix,  ditto. Quarter-Master. 

'  WiLUAM  Phoenix,  (younger  brother) Commissary. 

'  Pbtbr  Ph(knix,  ditto.  Clerk. 

'  Paul  Phcekix,  (my  cousin,) SuUer. 

'  Rbubbn  Ph(enix,  ditto Wa^n-Master. 

'Richard  Phcbnix,  (second  co.usin,) Assistant  ditto. 

'  These  gontiemen,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  laborers  employed  as  teamsters, 
cbainmen,  r^dmen,  etc,  made  up  the  party.  For  instruments,  we  had  one  large  Tran- 
sit Instrument^  (eight-inch  achromatic  lens,)  one  Mural  Circle,  one  Altitude  and  Aii- 
muth  Instrument,  (these  instruments  were  permanentiy  set  up  in  a  mule-cart,  whioh 
was  backed  into  the  plane  of  the  true  meridian,  when  required  for  use,)  thirteen  Urge 
Theodolites,  thirteen  snudl  ditto,  eight  Transit  Compasses,  seyenteen  Sextants,  thirty- 
four  Artificial  Horizons,  one  Sidereal  Clock,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  Solar 
Compasses.  Each  employee  was  furnished  with  a  gold  chronometer  watdi,  and,  by  a 
singular  mistake,  a  diamond  pin  and  gold  chain ;  for,  directions  haying  been  giyen  that 
they  should  be  furnished  with  '  cha%n$  ofi^  ;nn« '— meaning,  of  course,  such  articles  as 
are  used  in  suryoying-—  Lieut  Boor,  whose  *  zeal  somewhat  oyerran  his  discretion,'  in- 
continentiy  procured  for  each  man  the  aboye-named  articles  of  jewehy,  by  mistake. 

*  Eyery  man  was  suitably  armed  with  four  of  Colt's  reyolyers,  a  Minib  rifie,  a  copy 
of  Col.  Benton's  speech  on  the  Pacific  Rail-road,  and  a  mountain-howitzer.  These  last- 
named  heayy  articles  required  each  man  to  be  furnished  with  a  wheel-barrow  for  their 
transportation,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  these  yehides  proyed  of  great  ser- 
vice on  the  suryey,  in  transporting  not  only  the  arms  but  the  baggage  of  the  party,  as 
well  as  the  plunder  derived  firom  the  natives.  A  squadron  of  dragoons,  numbering  one 
Hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Ci^t  MoSpaddbn,  had  been  detailed  as  an  escort  They 
accordingly  left  aboutaweek  befor*  us,  and  we  beard  of  them  oooasionaUy  on  the 
march.  Digi^i.ed  by  GoOglc 
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*  On  coDSuliiog  with  mj  assUttnts,  I  had  determined  to  seleety  as  a  base  fcr  oor 
operatioDSi  a  line  joining  the  summit  of  Telegraph  HiU  with  the  eztinemitj  of  tha 
wharf  at  Oakland,  and  two  large  iron  thirtj-two  pounders  were  accordinglj  procured, 
and,  at  great  expense,  imbedded  in  the  earth,  one  at  each  extremitj  of  the  line,  to 
mark  the  initial  points.  On  placing  compasses  oyer  these  points,  to  determine  Ae 
bearing  of  the  base,  we  were  extreme! j  perplexed  bj  the  unaccountable  local  attractioa 
that  prerailed,  and  were  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  select  a  new  position.  This  we 
inallj  concluded  to  adopt  between  Fort  Point  and  Sancelito ;  but,  on  attempting  to 
measure  the  base,  we  were  det^red  by  the  unexpected  depth  of  the  water  interreniog 
whidi,  to  our  surprise,  was  oonsiderablj  over  the  dhain-bear^v'  heads.  Dislikiog  to 
abandon  our  new  line,  which  had  been  selected  with  much  care  and  at  great  expense,  I 
determined  to  emploj  in  its  measurement  a  reflefting  instrument,  used  rerj  socoess- 
fblly  by  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey.  I  therefore  directed  my  assistants  to  procure 
me  a  *Hbuotbope  %•  but  after  being  annoyed  by  having  brought  to  me  8oece»Tdy  a 
sweet-smelling  shrub  of  that  name,  and  a  box  of  'Lubin's  Extract'  to  select  from,  it 
was  finally  ascertained  that  no  such  instrument  could  be  procured  in  California.  In 
this  extremity  I  bethought  myself  of  using  as  a  substitute  the  flash  oi  gunpowder. 
Wishing  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  practicability  by  an  experiment,  I  placed  Dr.  Dm- 
SHUKNsa  at  a  distance  of  forty  paces  from  my  Theodolite,  with  a  flint-lock  musket, 
carefully  primed,  and  directed  him  to  flash  in  the  pan  when  I  should  ware  my  hand. 
Haying  covered  the  Doctor  with  the  Theodolite,  and  by  a  movement  of  the  tange&t- 
sorew  placed  the  intersection  of  the  cross-lines  directly  over  the  muzzle  of  tbe  nraafc^ 
I  accordingly  waved,  when  I  was  astounded  by  a  tremendous  report^  a  yiolent  blow  in 
the  eye,  and  the  instantaneous  disappearance  of  the  instrument 

'Observing  Dr.  DcKSHnKNxa  lying  on  his  back  in  one  direction,  and^  my  hat,  which 
had  been  violently  torn  from  my  head,  at  about  the  same  distance  in  another,  I  coo- 
duded  that  the  musket  bad  been  accidentally  loaded.  Such  proved  to  be  tbe  case;  the 
marks  of  three  buck-shot  were  found  in  my  bat,  and  a  shower  of  screws,  broken  lenses, 
and  pieces  of  brass  which  shortly  fell  around  us,  told  where  the  ball  had  stnu^  and 
bore  fearful  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Dukshunnbr's  practice.  Belierio^  these 
experiments  more  curious  than  useful,  I  abandpncd  the  use  of  the  '  Heliotrope '  or  iti 
substitutes,  and  determined  to  reverse  the  usual  process,  and  arrive  at  the  length  of 
the  base-line  by  subsequent  triangulation.  .  .  .  We  adopted  an  entirely  new  systea 
of  triangulatioo,  which  I  am  proud  to  claim  (though  I  hope  with  becoming  modestj) 
as  my  own  invention.  It  simply  consists  in  placing  one  leg  of  a  tripod  on  the  inttiil 
poin^  and  opening  out  tbe  other  legs  as  far  as  possible ;  the  distance  between  the  legs 
is  then  measured  by  a  two-foot  rule,  and  noted  down,  and  the  tripod  moved,  so  as  to 
form  a  second  triangle  connected  with  the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  country  to  be  tri- 
angled  has  been  entirely  gone  over.  By  using  a  large  number  of  tripods,  it  is  eaaly 
seen  with  what  rapidity  the  work  may  be  carried  on ;  and  this  was,  in  fitct,  the  ol^ect 
of  my  requisition  for  so  large  a  number  of  solar  compasses,  the  tripod  being;  in  n^ 
opinion,  the  only  useful  portion  of  that  absurd  instrument  Having  given  Lieut  Boor 
charge  of  the  triangulation,  and  detached  Mr.  Jixktns  with  a  small  party  on  hydrogra- 
phical  duty,  (to  sound  a  man's  well  on  the  upper  part  of  Dupont-strect,  and  r^ort 
thereon,)  on  the  fiflh  of  February  I  left  the  Plaza,  with  the  $awint  and  the  remaindtf 
of  my  party,  to  commence  the  examination  and  survey  of  Kearney-street 

'Beside  the  mules  drawing  the  cart  which  carried  Uie  transit-instrument,  I  had  pr> 
cured  two  fine  pack-mules,  each  of  which  carried  two  barrels  of  ale  for  the  draftsmeD. 
Our  cortkge  attracted  much  attention  firom  the  natives,  and  indeed  our  appearance  was 
sufficiently  imposing  to  excite  interest  even  in  less  untutored  minds  than  those  of  these 
barbarians.  First  came  the  cart  bearing  our  instrument ;  then  a  cart  containing  I^eut 
Zbbo,  with  a  level,  vrith  which  he  oonstantly  noted  the  dumges  of  grade  that  m^t 
oocur ;  then,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  four  abreast,  armed  to  the  teeth,  each  wbe^ 
iiig  before  him  his  personal  property  and  a  mountain-howitzer;  then  the  mvan*^  e*ch 
with  note-book  and  pencil,  constantly  Jotting  down  some  object  of  intenst;  (Dr. 
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TusHMAKiB  WM  SO  xedouf  to  do  sometliiiig  that  he  pulled  a  tooth  from  an  iroD  imke, 
Btanding  near  a  stahle^oor,  and  was  eoned  therefor  bj  the  illiberal  proprietor;)  and 
finallj,  the  Chief  Professor,  waUdng  arm-in-arm  with  Dr.  Duxshunneb,  and  gaiin||p 
from  side  to  side  with  an  air  of  ineffable  blandness  and  dignity,  brought  up  thit 
rear. 

<  I  had  made  arrangements  to  measure  the  length  of  Kearney-street  by  two  methods; 
first,  by  chaining  its  side-walks;  and  secondly,  by  a  little  instrument  of  my  inyentioiiy 
called  the  '  Qoitometer.'  This  last  consists  of  a  straight  rod  of  brass,  firmly  strapped 
to  a  man's  leg,  and  connected  with  %  system  of  clock-work  placed  on  his  back,  with 
which  it  performs,  when  he  walks,  the  office  of  a  baUisHc  penduhtm.  About  one  fboi 
below  the  ornamental  buttons  on  the  man's  back  appears  a  dial-plate  connected  with 
the  clock-work,  on  which  is  promptly  registered  by  an  index  each  step  taken.  Of 
course,  the  length  of  the  step  being  known,  the  distance  passed  orer  in  a  day  may  be 
obtained  by  a  very  simple  process.' 

In  this  vein  the  *  Report'  is  kept  up  to  the  end,  including  the  separate  reports 
of  the  different  members  of  the  extensiye  '  q)eratiye  corps.  It  is  very  rick. 
'  The  survey,'  we  are  told,  'was  continued  with  unabated  ardor  until  the  eveik- 
ing  of  the  tenth  instant,  when  the  corps  had  arrived  opposite  Mrs.  Fkebicaii's 
'American  Eagle,'  where  they  encamped.  From  this  point  a  botanical  party 
under  Pro£  Webgatbs  was  sent  over  the  hills  to  the  south  and  west  for  ex- 
ploration. They  returned  on  the  eleventh,  bringing  a  box  of  sardines,  a  tin 
can  of  preserved  whortle-berries,  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  aa  specimens  of 
the  products  of  the  country  over  which  they  had  passed.  They  reported  dis- 
covering, on  the  old  plank-road,  an  inn  or  hestel  kept  by  a  native  American 
Irishman,  whose  sign  exhibited  the  harp  of  Ireland  encircling  the  shield  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  mottoes : 

'Ebingounum,' 

'  £  PLUaiBim  BRAOH  I  ' 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  party  arrived  in  good  health  and  excellent  spirits  at 
the 'Nightingale,' Mission  of  Dolores.'  -  -  -  Norama  that  we  could  say 
would  add  to  the  reader's  i^predation  of  the  feeling  and  affection  wi^ 
whidi  the  ensuing  lines  are  informed : 

'  Co  JSa  9|ttxlinb. 

*I  wovLn  be  with  thee  1 

To  share  thy  Joy  aod  gladneas, 

To  Hsten  to  tov  voice  of  glee, 
To  chue  awi^  uy  bosom's  aaanem. 

By  heartfelt  srmpatby ; 
To  stay  thee  In  tJiy  sorrow, 

To  bid  thee  trust  in  Ood  and  me, 
Ever  to  hope  a  brighter  merrow 

Wm  light  Uiy  destiny. 

■Iwoiildbowttbtheel 
When  mingling  wtih  the  gay, 

Some  simple  strain  shairmijid  tbee 
Of  hours  long  passed  away. 

Hoars  worth  years  to  tbee. 
▲nd  when  thy  silent  teani 

As  memory's  tribate  fall, 
To  the  long-vanished  years 

Thoia  magic  tones  recall 


*I  would  be  with  tbMl 
At  the  day's  dedini^ 
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To  watch  thine  ere^  deep  meanlocr* 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 

On  thy  fond  boeom  leaning ; 
Or  when,  In  foreign  dime, 

At  evening  hoor  alone, 
The  monmfhl  vesper  chime 

Galls  back  the  absent  one. 

'IwonMbe  withtheei 
When  weary  and  depressed. 

Left  by  the  world  alone. 
That  predons  head  shall  long  to  rest 

On  the  heart  all  thine  own : 
In  dark  temptation's  hour, 

To  warn,  to  guard,  to  shield, 
By  the  rosistleM  power 

Undying  love  can  wield. 

*  I  wonid  be  «ver  with  thee  f 
In  sickness  and  in  health ; 

Through  fortune  good  or  ill, 
Content,  in  poverty  or  wealth, 

If  thon  did'st  love  me  stllL 
To  oonnsel,  to  caress, 

To  lead  thee  on  toward  heaven. 
Showing  what  power  to  bless 

To  woman's  hand  Is  given. 


Wb  hope,  with  some  confidence,  that  it  may  not  be  considered  wrong— 
haying  been  detained  in  the  itietropolis  by  unavoidable  '  professional  aToet- 
oations'  beyond  the  steamer-hour  on  Saturday  afternoon  —  that  on  tiie 
morning  of  Easter-Sunday  we  crossed,  at  six  o'clock,  to  Hoboken,  on  oar 
way  to  the  humble  Gothic  cottage,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tappaftn-Zee, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  we  call  our  home.  The  day  was  lorelj ;  a  soft, 
half-warm  April  morning ;  a  thin,  pale  haze  oyer  all  the  landscape,  near  and 
distant  As  we  rose  theWeehawken  heights,  the  Great  Metropolis — not 
a  fiye-mile  edging,  toward  the  Jersey  shore,  of  the  east  bank  of  the  HndsoB, 
but  the  American  London,  that  you  looked  not  at '  aside,'  but  dcwn  ti^en 
and  into — with  all  its  steeples,  domes,  towers,  turrets,  cupolas,  campanfleSt 
and  all  the  *  meeting-houses '  of  Brooklyn,  the  '  city  of  churdies,'  mehifig 
in  the  distance  into  the  same  yast  mass — New-  York — IfANHATTAN !  Thai 
was  a  noble  and  a  memorable  yiew ;  and  then  as  we  droyo  along,  the  ^ring 
birds  were  singing ;  '  blue-jay  was  a-sportink  in  the  sun ; '  froga  were  pour- 
ing out  music  on  eyery  side ;  dear,  fresh  brooks  were  running  oyer  green 
grassy  beds ;  the  road  was  dry  and  smooth ;  we  had  a  rabbit  in  our  carpet- 
bag for  one  ^  little  peop.'  at  home,  and  a  dog  (which,  being  earnestly  pressed, 
would  bark  under  his  fore-paws)  for  another ;  and  altogether,  we  thought 
that  in  admiring  and  feeling  the  works  of  the  Auoghtt,  spread  around  us, 
while  a  psalm  of  thanksgiying  was  in  our  heart,  that  we  were  at  ktft 
not  actually  'breaking*  Easter-Sunday.  -  -  -  The  publisher  of  the 
EjncKSRBocREB  desires  to  state,  that  the  delay  in  sending  the  numben  of 
our  Magazine  to  those  who  subscribed  through  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  atd 
Literary  Association,  was  caused  by  haying  to  reprint  all  the  early  numbers. 
Our  list  increased  much  more  than  we  anticipated ;  and  after  printing  a 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  last  year,  we  had  to  print  one  number  otct, 
and  then  another,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  delay  8endiiig>off  the  laat  til 
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we  could  print  a  new  supply  of  January,  February,  and  March.  If  any 
sabscriber  bas  fiuled  to  receive  either  of  these  numbers,  they  will  be  sent  at 
once,  on  application  to  the  publisher.  We  learn  that  the  CosMOPOLrrAN  Art 
▲NB  LiFERART  ASSOCIATION  are  making  extensiye  arrangements  for  another 
distribution  of  works  of  art  Powers  has  now  ready  to  ship  to  them  busts 
of  Washinoton,  Franklin,  and  Webster.  The  public  in  our  large  cities, 
we  are  informed,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  these  works  of  our  great 
ar^t,  before  they  go  West  -  -  -  Wb  have  heard  of  cool  things, 
bat  never  any  thing  cooler  than  the  following :  The  landlord  of  a  hotel  at 
Whitehall  called  a  boarder  to  him  one  day,  and  said :  *  Look  o*  here  I  I 
want  you  to  pay  your  board-bill,  and  you  mtLst.  I  Ve  asked  you  for  it  often 
enough ;  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  you  do  n*t  leave  my  house  lill  you  pay  it  I ' 
'  Good ! '  said  his  lodger ;  'just  put  that  in  writingj  make  a  regular  agree- 
ment of  it:  III  stay  with  you  as  long  as  I  live! '  ...  *  An  actual  fact,' 
and  narrated,  moreover,  by  a  correspondent  who  tells  a  story  better  than 
any  other  man  you  can  select  out  of  the  first  five  hundred  you  may  chance 
to  meet: 

'  Heard  a  good  stoiy  last  nighty  over  a  glass  of  good  hock,  (the  wino  that  '  Old 
Spraksb,*  of  the  Kohawk  Valley,  had  '  a  queer  notion  o^'  if  I  remember  you 
lightly.) 

* '  I  was  stopping  last  summer/  said  our  host,  '  at  Cape-May.  As  usual,  I  was  at 
Harwood's,  and  of  course  my  wife  was  with  me. 

* '  About  two  o*cIock  one  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a  reveUlS  tap  from  my  bet- 
ter half  'For  gracious  sake ! '  she  whispered,  ' if  you  want  to  laugh,  just  listen 
to  that  gentleman  and  his  wife  hunting  a  mouse  in  the  next  room  I  * 

*  *  ^Ee-ee-aw!  *  I  murmured,  half-awiJce. 

*  *  *  Now,  do  just  wake  up !  To-morrow,  when  I  tell  the  story,  you  '11  be  sony 
that  you  wasn't  awake  to  the  reality.' 

'  *Thus  adjured,  I  woke  up  in  right  earnest,  too  late  to  hear  any  of  the  mouse- 
hunt,  but  just  in  time  to  hear  the  next  room-door  opened,  and  a  litUe  quavering, 
dandy  voice,  (which  I  at  once  recognized  as  that  of  Prinebt,)  call  out  to  some 
distant  night-walker: 

*  *  •  Wai-taw  I  —  wai-iaw  !  —  wai-taw  I ' 
(*  *  No  answer.) 

*  *  *  Po-taw  I  — |)o-tatr  / — po-tawI' 
(**No  answer.) 

*  *  *  Watch-man  I  —  waUh-man  ! — watch-man  1 ' 
' '  *  That 's  me.  Sir,'  growled  a  deep  voice. 

*** Watch-man,  come  here  diwedcUyl  We're  in  gwate  twubblel  There's  a 
mouse  in  this  apawtment,  and  it  nibbles  awound  in  the  most  distwackted  manner. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Ha'wood  about  it,  and  he  pwomised  to  have  the  mouse  wemoved, 
but  he  hasn't  done  it  Aw  think  it  vewy  tmhandsome  conduct  of  Mr.  Ha'wood  to 
allow  the  mouse  to  wemain,  after  pwomising  that  it  should  be  wemoved.  Watch- 
man, Mrs.  PwiKKBT  is  vewy  appwehensive  of  mice.  Can 't  you  come  in  and  catch 
the  cweature?' 

"*  'Fraid  not^  Sir.  It's  too  late,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  wake  up  some  boarders 
aa  mightn't  like  it' 

' ' '  How  widickulous  I    Well,  (a  long  pause,)  watch-man,  could  n't  you  just  step 
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down  to  the  baw-woom,  cmd  gd  some  cwaeken  and  cheese,  aad  mtOce  Oe  mmal  omi 

*  <  A  brief  remaik  from  the  watdi-man  that  the  bar  was  cUms^  semt  Itz.  Puv* 
KBT  badE  into  his  monse^iaaiited  dormitoiy.  fortuiuMj  the  'oweatore'  ceased 
its  fiibbling^  and  a  dead  calm  soon  reigned  oyer  tiiat  portioQ  of  fH^id  Haewoov^ 
'ooUsge'  known  as  the  *  New  Btdlding.'  * ' 

A  manlj  'keind'  of  person  that  I  -  -  -  Our  publisher^  who  has  fired 
on  bran-bread  and  saw-dust  for  seven  years,  is  'posted  up'  oo  the  Wats- 
Cure  generally,  and  wishes  us  to  say  that  the  establishment  wha«  they 
cure  eyery  thing,  at  South-Orange,  New-Jersey,  is  one  of  the  best  in  tiie 
country.  The  house  was  built  expressly  for  this  business,  is  large  and  com- 
modious, and  is  now  kept  in  the  best  manner  by  Dr.  WsLLiNOTOKy  of  this 
dty.  The  walks  up  the  mountain  and  the  yiew  from  the  summit  fonn  one 
of  the  chief  attractions,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  any  in  this  or 
any  neighboring  vicinity.  -  -  -  We  go  to  press  early,  to  secure 
the  transmission  of  our  large  and  increasing  California  edition  by  the 
steamer  of  the  twentieth  of  each  month ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  com- 
p^ed  to  omit  a  notice  which  we  had  prepared  of  the  proceedings  at  ov 
late  Delta-Phi  Convention.  But  let  our  friends,  the  *  Delta'  of  the  Padfic^ 
be  assured  that  there  was  '  a  good  time,'  of  which  they  will  hear  more 
hereafter.  -  -  -  Messbs.  DuNinoAN  and  Bbotheb  have  issued  a  weH- 
ezecuted  and  well-illustrated  volume,  entitled,  ^Catholic  Mimam  amtmg  He 
Indian  TVibee  qfjjnericaj*  The  author  of  this  work,  J.  G.  Shba,  is  akeadj 
favorably  known  to  the  literary  public  The  volume  will  be  welcomed  ts 
supplying  an  important  desideratum.  The  general  reader,  apart  from  any 
distinctive  religious  opinion,  cannot  fail  to  applaud  the  noble  spirit  of  a^ 
sacrifice  which  actuated  the  true  heroes  whose  labors  are  nanated  in  this 
book,  in  bringing  the  symbols  of  Man's  red^nption,  and  in  tenching  the 
ohil(faen  of  the  forest  this  great  lesson :  to  *  Know  Ohkbt,  and  Hnc  end- 
fied.'  How  much  do  we  owe,  which  we  ought  never  to  forget,  to  these  eaify 
benefactors,  Pioneers  of  Christianit/y  in  this  our  Western  Hemiq>heie! 
The  &cts  here  industriously  collected  and  simply  narrated,  are  arranged  w^ 
judicious  care ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  records  of  those  who  have  labored  80  aso- 
duously  and  so  well  for  the  welfare  of  those  '  children  of  Nature '  whom  we 
white  men'  have  supplanted.  -  -  -  Mb.  Dewet,  an  enterprising 
publisher  of  Rochester,  has  published,  in  a  small  volume,  a  work  of  great 
value,  entitied  ^Native  and  Alien^  or  the  Naturalization  Laws  qf  tha  United 
States,^  from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  induding  those  repealed 
as  well  as  those  in  force.  It  is  entirely  free  from  any  partisan  character, 
and  m  price  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  -  -  -  No  number  of  the 
Khickebbocksb  has  appeared  for  two  years  frxna  which  so  mudi,  in  our  own 
several  departments,  has  been  *left  out '  as  the  present  Our  readers  wifi  a» 
the  reasons:  extended  literary  notices;  liberal  oommunications ;  notiee  of 
the  National  Academy,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  *all  be  right'  next  month,  let  « 
hope,  whan  our  over-standing  pages  shall  appear. 
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MiTstcAL.  —  For  &d  first  time  dnce  the  departure  of  Grisi  and  Mario, 
there  has  been  tk furore  at  tlie  Academy  in  Fourteenth-street  The  produc- 
tio|i  of  Hossna's  '  William  Tell '  was  the  cause  of  this  agreeable  catastrophe. 
Porquette,  <^eM-eirDle,  fivst  miaeoond  tier,  to  the  confine^  of  the  'remote • 
onfrioidljr '  mphitbealNy  baTe  been  orowded.  At  the  time<rfipritiiig,  (luctfa 
perfbrmance,}  there  has  been  bttt  a  ^gfat  falKng  off,  and  there  seems  a  good 
prospect  that  the  attendance  will  continue  profitable  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 
We  are  glad  to  record  this  soecess.  The  gentlemen  who  now  have  the 
'  munaeement  of  the  Acadnaj  deserve  ^coon^ment  They  are  not  grovel- 
ingspeeokton;  they  are  not  Jews;  but  sober,  ChristiaB  gentleoMn,  who 
lote  ait  §bt  itf^s  sake,  and  hope  to  see  mmtc  enthroned  in  Ae  esteem  of  the 
peoplt.  The  Academy  is,  as  It  should  be,  a  perfectly  democratic  opera- 
house.  The  prices  range  from  a  dollar  down  to  twenty-five  cents,  on  the 
hotel  principle  —  the  hi^ier  yon  go  the  lower  the  rent  A  double  company 
has  been  engaged,  numbering,  with  cheros  and  orchestra^  upwards  of  one 
hm^ed  and  flify  persons.  The  leadhig  membera  are  Mesdames  SncFRNOira, 
BaftTvooA-MABBTZKc,  TifisTtjiiJ,  Hessrs.  Bolcioni,  BRicmoLt,  Badiali,  Col- 
iiXm,  etc 

*  William  Tell 'is  one  of  those  immoderately  long  operas  of  which  the 
French  school  is  so  prolific.  It  was  the  parent  of  its  kind,  and  a  noble  pa- 
rent too.  The  suooess  of  such  a  aassiTe  work  depends  entirely  on  the 
exeeUenee  <tf  the  smem^leiy  and  tiiese  can  only  be  attempted  by  a  powerftd 
company,  and  in  a  large  house.  It  has  nerer  been  efflcientiy  done  in  this 
conntty  until  now.  A  glance  at  the  cast  will  assure  our  readers  of  this  fact 
The  role  of  the  hero  is,  of  course,  the  leading  one.  It  has  been  intrusted  to 
tiiat  old  fiKTCiite,  Signor  BaduiiI,  agentkman  who  acts  with  the  vigor  of  a 
Boaens^  and  sings  with  the  oncorapromising  determination  of  the  elder  La« 
BbACHK.  Thne  and  hftrd  work  have  somewhat  impaired  the  quality  of  Sig. 
nor  Badtaci's  voice,  but  the  quantity  is  still  there.  His  *  William  Tell '  was 
unquestionably  a  successful  interpretation,  the  more  creditable  as  the  cha- 
racter of  tiie  music  is  entirely  out  of  his  line.  Signor  Bolcioni  —  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  made  his  debut  in  Vsant's  ^Rigoletto '  —  possesses  the 
voiee  and  the  method  for  French  opera.  He  is  a  most  robustuous  tenore  ro- 
hmto,  and  can  bring  out  his  B  natural  from  the  chest  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  make  tbe  groundlings  winL  This  note  (which,  sesthetically  considered, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  steam-whistle  of  a  new  locomotive)  is 
heard  to  good  advantage  in  the  trio  of  the  second  act  Sigpor  Bolcioni  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  singer,  but  the  oceasional  harshness  of  his  voiee  needs 
softening  by  practice.  He  has  improved  vastly  since  the  night  of  his  debut, 
and  particularly  since  the  production  of  this  opera,  in  which  he  plays  *  Ar- 
noldL'  Of  the  two  female  rolee  we  need  say  nothing ;  firstly,  because  they 
are  slight  in  themselves,  and,  secondly,  because  the  ladies  who  sustam  them 
are  too  well  known  to  need  ooounendation.    We  refsr  to  Ifesdames  Qrmvt. 

NOKB  and  MARBTSeSK. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  this  opera,  and  the  Academy  itself,  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.  The  entertainments  are  good,  the  scenery^ceed- 
Ingjy  fine,  and  artists  equal  to  any  emergency.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Tn  Kbw  Stuuob  '  CoMMOVwaALTH.'— If  there  sre  uj  who  doofat  that  «b  m  a 
*  fiut  people,'  we  would  ask  them  to  oontnat  the  fiualitieB  the  trETeQing  pablie  nowe^jer 
with  those  afforded  onlj  twenty  jean  ago.  At  that  time  there  was  bat  one  line  bom. 
New-York  to  Boston,  hy  the  way  of  ProTidenoe,  and  about  that  time  tiie  rail  ftom  Pre- 
Tidenoe  to  Boston  was  completed,  wfakh  was  one  ^  Ihe  lint  nihn^  fiaiahed  in  Mar 
saehusetts.  Brery  one  who  reads  the  pq^sn  knows  thai  now  Hbtn  are  ^  Vam 
between  New-YoriE  and  Boston  ereiy  day.  All  these  added  means  of  intcrronwinki- 
tion  are  sul^ects  of  special  interest  to  ererj  one  who  has  erer  made  the  iii^  who  ex- 
pects erer  to  do  so,  or  who  has  anj  rektiree  or  firiends  whose  Tisits  to  him  are  mada 
more  easj  and  pleasant  hy  these  eTer-increasing  ftdlities.  The  money  leeenred  bj  the 
Tarious  companies,  and  the  dlTldends  they  make,  can  be  ezplkitly  stiled  in  Qieir 
annual  nports;  but  when  shall  we  find  the  man  or  set  of  men  wbo  esn  eeinpwto  te 
moral  influences  these  railroads  and  steamboats  an  piodnang  iqwn  the  neffisig  bbbUI- 
^Aad  that  throng  and  sustain  them?  The  aul^ject  is  one  that  maj  wdl  emplojr  the 
thoughts  of  the  philanthropist ;  for  the  effect  upon  our  restless  population  mnst  be  rerj 
great. 

The  opening  of  a  new  line  of  railroad,  the  estaWMtment^a  new  line  of  steamships, 
or  the  addition  of  a  new  and  costly  steamboat  en  an  estsMished  rovte  is  aa  emnt  of  na 
ordinary  importance.  It  does  and  should  engage  the  attentioo  of  the  trHreDing  pebie 
from  Maine  to  California.  The  size  of  the  rooms,  the  berths,  the  lace^  the  speed,  and, 
aboTC  all,  the  strength  and  prorisions  for  safety,  an  suligects  of  concern  to  all;  fiarthtf 
expect  sooner  or  later  that  they  and  those  neanst  and  deftrest  to  them  win  make  ftit 
structnn  their  home  for  the  time  being,  and  when  at  the  best  th^  do  not  fbel  that  awo- 
rity  from  danger  they  do  in  their  own  dwellings.'  In  some  of  the  Jioting  c— Ots  wteck 
di^y  couTey  thousands  to  and  from  our  great  metiopoUa,  we  think  the  4ye  Ins  baei 
gratified  at  an  expense  which  might  mon  appropriately  hftve  been  bestowed  to  aswn 
strength  and  safety. 

The  new  and  elegant  steamer '  CoiufoirwBALTB»'  just  finished,  and  placed  on  the  Ko^ 
wich  and  Worcester  route  to  Boston,  combines,  in  a  manner  nerer  before  presentei  to 
our  people,  the  greatest  strength  with  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  ornament  the  most 
ftstidious  taste  could  requhre.  lids  fine  Tcssel  is  three  bnndrsd  and  tidrty  ftet  io^ 
has  forty  fiwt  breadth  of  beam,  and  about  ftrarteen  feet  dtpth  of  hoU.  Skeit^opsM 
by  a  sii^^le  beam-engine  of  seTcnty-six  inches'  oytindoiv  and  twdve-lMt  itiolDa.  Thi 
fumitun  and  interior  deoontions  an  all  of  modem  construction,  and  are  in  the  bat 
taste.  Then  an  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire  state-rooms,  many  of  whidi  an  large 
fiimily  rooms ;  and,  in  aD,  they  can  furnish  as  good  beds  as  the  Si  Nicholas  orte 
AsTOB,  to  six  hundred  people.  The  proTisions  for  safoty,  in  ease  of  aecideat,  an  eight 
of  Fbavcis's  life-boats,  six  hundred  pain  of  lifoi>reserTer%  and  eoe  hnndnd  and  fiSy 
lifo-preserving  seats.    The  cost  of  the  boat  is  not  less  than  $250,000. 

Judge  Wnm,  President  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  infonned  the  eos^ 
pany,  who  recently  made  an  excursion  to  Boston  on  the '  Commdtawedth,'  thaUiiai^i 
ments  had  been  completed  by  his  Company  to  connect  direetiy  with  roads  fhrther  east, 
sothatpassengen  by  this  route  can  go  from  Alltv's  Point  to  Pcrtland,  Maine,  widwol 
diange  of  cars.  Then  is  no  part  of  New-England  wfaidi  is  net  easity  Naohed  hy  ni- 
road  from  Woroester,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  when  it  is  known  Oat  not  Icm  th»  t«» 
thousand  miles  of  railway  connect  with  roads  leading  to  that  city. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  gire  a  particular  account  of  the  late  excursion,  of  iht 
resolutions  passed,  and  the  eloquent  nmarks  which  the  occasion  called  forth,  a&  if 
which  afforded  great  pleasun  to  those  present  We  therefon  conclude,  by  commeni- 
ing  the 'Commonwealth' to  the  public,  assuring  tiiem  tiieywiU  find  In  ber,  and  *• 
attentioos  of  her  gentlemanly  officers,  no  small  shsn  of  that  seoorily,  < 
hiyp'"^'*'^  which  we  all  enjoy  in  the  rarious  coMxovwBALTn  wliieb  { 
which  we  trust  will  erer  compose,  our  indissoluble  Umos, 
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HEROES        AND        HEROISM 


BY      AYBAULT. 


Heroes  and  heroism  I  —  what  thoughts  the  words  suggest  I  "Who 
are  heroes,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  this  distinctive  quality  of  theirs, 
this  heroism  ?  The  superficial  observer  would  answer,  *  Are  not  heroes 
scattered 

*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Yallambroso,' 

over  the  pages  of  history  ?  Does  not  the  word  heroism  rise  involuntarily 
to  our  lips  as  the  names  of  hundreds  of  the  mighty  dead  ruffle  our 
memories  V  The  common  idea  of  heroism  suggests  the  battle-field,  with 
its  brilliant  charge,  its  gallant  defence,  the  rattling  whirlwind  of  shot, 
the  proud  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet,  call- 
ing on  brave  men  to  die,  and  last  of  all,  a  sea  of  human  faces,  with 
features  stamped  by  death,  gazing  fixedly  up  to  heaven,  as  if  in  mock- 
ery of  Htm  in  whose  image  they  were  made.  Or  it  may  suggest  vic- 
tory personified  in  the  conqueror  complacently  beholding  the  dread 
carnage  his  ambition  has  caused ;  the  triumphal  shouts  of  welcome  to 
the  wholesale  butcher  of  his  fellow-men;  the  swelling  music  that 
hardly  drowns  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry  of  anguish  ;  the  choral 
anthem,  pealing  through  cathedral  churches,  a  pcean  of  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  murder  of  his  children. 

But  is  there  no  better  definition  for  the  hero  and  his  quality  than  such 
as  must  be  drawn  from  scenes  like  these  ?  Are  we  to  connect  the  words 
only  with  the  ghastly  types  of  death  upon  the  battle-field,  or  with  the 
joy  of  victory  purchased  at  so  fearful  an  expense  ?  Must  the  same  lines 
apply  to  the  hero  which  the  English  philosopher  wrote  of  Sweden's 
greatest  king : 

'  Hb  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  lale' ? 

Let  US  not  find  the  hero  in  him  who,  when  the  conflict  is  over,  like 
Iden,  says :  '  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee,  for  this  thy  deed.' 

VOL.  XLV.  36  r^^^^l^ 
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The  popular  ide^  of  the  hero  is,  that  he  is  the  bravest  among  the 
brave,  and  that  his  heroism  is  the  highest  effort  of  courage.  There  is 
truth  in  this  definition  ;  but  the  world,  while  theorizing  correctly,  has 
made  an  improper  application  of  the  result  of  its  thought. 

Heroism  as  an  attribute,  or  perhaps  as  a  happy  combination  of 
attributes,  is  the  loftiest  elevation  of  itself  that  humanity  oan  contem- 
plate. It  has  therefore  composed  the  burden  of  the  poet's  song ;  it  has 
been  the  theme  of  the  orator ;  it  has  furnished  many  noble  subjects  for 
the  speculations  of  the  historian;  and  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations,  to  attain  the  moral  elevation  it  occupies,  has  been  the  constant 
effort  of  ambition.  VBut  until  Christianity  began  to  exert  its  benignant 
influence  in  directing  the  light  of  reason  upon  the  soul,  heroism  had 
been  considered  the  especial  attribute  of  the  warrior,  and  as  exhibiting 
itself  only  in  the  conduct  of  armies,  or  in  the  efforts  of  personal  valor 
upon  the  battle-field.  Christianity  taught  the  world  that  heroism  of 
the  purest  character  might  be  evolved  in  men  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  scenes  of  rural  quiet,  or  in  the  solemn  avocations  of  thought 
It  taught  the  world  that  self-denial,  the  abn^ation  of  hirnian  pleasures 
and  profits  for  eternal  joys,  the  fearless  avowal  of  principle  when  mar- 
tyrdom was  the  altemative,  that  fortitude  under  persecution,  that  fbr- 
givencss  of  injuries,  that  faith  amid  hostile  paganism  and  infidelities, 
that  the  propagation  of  truth  in  the  face  of  regnant  error,  were  the  best 
indications  of  heroism  of  which  man's  moral  nature  was  capable.  But 
the  lesson  has  been  poorly  learned  by  the  world.  Men  love  to  adhere 
to  old  impressions,  and  the  rather  if  they  coincide  with  their  own 
Acquired  prejudices.  Thus  it  is  that  while  conquering  generals  have 
received  almost  the  honors  of  apotheosis,  the  zealous  laborer  in  a  more 
peaceful  cause,  whose  exertions  have  perhaps  diffused  a  moral  blessing 
among  his  fellows,  remains  mmoticed,  dies  uncared  for,  and  is  foi^gotten 
with  the  falling  leaf.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  Grjiy  wrote  in  his 
immortal  poem  the  lines : 

'  Soke  village  Hampden  that  with  dsuntlcss  breast. 

The  little  tprrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Miltox  here  may  rest, 
Some  GaoiiwBLk,  guiltless  of  his  country^  blood.' 

If,  then,  4ieroism  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  noblest  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  how  can  the  view  an  enlightened  reason  takes  of  it 
accord  with  the  popular  one,  that  the  hero,  he  whose  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, courage,  fearless  activity,  and  tenderness  of  soul  should  be  cheridied 
in  our  warmest  affection,  owes  his  elevation  to  mere  physical  prowces, 
to  the  fact  of  a  certain  nervous  organism,  which  enables  him  to  glanee 
unterrified  at  the  gaping  battery,  tiio  serried  lines  of  bristling  steel,  or 
the  dread  evidence  of  carnage  ?  Is  there  nothing  higher  or  nobler  than 
mere  strength  or  nerve  in  the  hero's  composition  ? 

The  popular  idea  of  heroism  is  at  variance,  too,  not  on^y  with 
Christianity  and  reason,  but  with  natural  laws.  The  great  principles 
that  underlie  them  are  perpetuatLm  and  development.  The  phyaeal 
and  meutal  constitution  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  is  based  upcxi 
these  two  principles.  The  least  disturbance  of  either  evolves  an  abiost- 
mal  condition  utterly  repugnant  to  nature.     Destruction  is  antagonistic 
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to  these  two  prmciples,  and  it  brifigs  in  its  train  evils  and  miseries.  But 
the  popular  idea  of  heroism  is  consonant  "With  the  principle  of  destruc- 
tion. The  hero  is  considered  most  heroic  when  wadmg  in  seas  of 
blood,  spilled  to  gratify  an  insatiable  ambition.  Heroism  has  taken  its 
rank  among  the  GoD-like  qualities  of  human  Qature,  while  rising  from 
the  feast  of  death,  stained  and  bloody,  its  eye  flashing  with  the  scorn  of 
victory,  its  hands  trembling  from  the  work  of  death  they  had  been 
called  to  do.  And  yet  popular  enthusiasm,  excited  by  an  effluence  of 
the  vilest  passions,  has  apotheosized  the  hero. 

The  favorite  idea  of  heroism  is  opposed  also  to  the  proprieties,  the 
sociabilities  of  life.  We  know  that  m  the  main  they  are  correct ;  that 
the  world  will  not  for  ages  sanction  and  approve  that  which  directly 
conflicts  with  the  cultivation  of  man's  better  nature.  The  Abbe  de 
Bellegarde  says  :  '  Mankind  are  formed  to  live  together ;  the  best 
science,  then,  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  live.'  But  the  science  of  liv- 
ing teaches  to  prolong  life,  to  render  its  earthly  home  happy  ;  to  fill  up 
its  span  wiA  thjB  jubilant  emotions  of  peace  and  good- will.  It  does 
something  more  :  it  teaches  men  their  relative  duties,  and  that  firom 
the  proper  exercise  of  these,  ^ows  that  full  measure  of  satisfaction 
which  soothes  the  dying  hour,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast. 

How  does  the  popular  ideal  of  heroism  accord  with  this  truth  ? 

In  our  examination  of  heroes  and  heroisin,  we  must  not  forget  the 
poetic  dehneations  of  the  man  and  the  quality  which  the  epic  poems  of 
each  age  have  afforded. 

The  noblest  attributes  of  humanity  have  ever  attracted  the  fervor  of 
the  poet.  His  delineations  of  them  contain  the  truest  and  most  beauti- 
ful embodimemts  of  their  abstract  character.  Let  us  then  glance  at 
the  portraitures  of  the  hero  by  the  masters  of  song  in  their  respective 
ages. 

First  among  the  poets  is  Homer,  whose  verse,  fresh  as  the  primal 
morning,  is  above  all  eulogy.  His  conceptions  have  served  as  the 
sources  from  which  poets  of  all  succeeding  ages  have  enriched  their 
imaginative  powers.  He  is  the  father  of  the  epic.  We  look  back  into 
antiquity  in  vain  for  his  origin,  for  some  scant  gleaming  of  his  life  and 
story,  but  we  find  only  vague  tradition,  only  reverence  fdr  his  name, 
and  an  apotheosis  for  his  genius. 

A  thoroughly  original  mind  furnishes  aliment  fcr  the  conceptions  of 
countless  ages,  and  so  it  was  with  Homer's.  His  delineation  of  the 
hero  has  b^n  adopted  by  the  later  ethnic  poets,  and  by  those  also  of  the 
medisDval  age,  with  such  change  alone  as  befits  the  social  condition  of 
the  time. 

The  hero  of  the  Homeric  age  is  a  purely  ideal  creation.  He  com- 
bines the  highest  attributes  of  mind  with  perfect  symmetry  of  form  and 
beauty  of  countenance.  He  converses  wifii  the  gods,  is  the  object  of 
their  warmest  love  or  most  bitter  hatred ;  he  is  an  impersonation  of 
intellect;  of  beauty,  and  of  strength.  And  yet  the  hero  of  the  Homeric 
age,  although  an  abstract  of  the  great  human  qualities,  excites  not  our 
love  or  veneration.  In  the  hexameter  of  the  poet,  he  walks  past  us  a 
cold  and  stem  impersonation  of  mental  strength  or  physical  prowess. 
Our  blood  bounds  through  its  arteries  as  we  see  him  towering  in  the 
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battle,  and  raining  on  either  side  his  fatal  blows.  We  admire  his  noble 
person,  as,  clothed  in  rich  garments,  and  redolent  with  perfmned  oils,  it 
approaches  the  altar  to  propitiate  the  gods.  We  are  fascinated  with  his 
eloquence  in  the  council-chamber,  as  he  discourses  of  the  war,  as  he 
pictures  the  battle  and  its  varying  fortune,  as  he  asks  the  chiefhdns 
about  him  to  sustain  his  efibrts.  But  with  all  this,  we  feel  as  if  his 
composition  was  deficient  in  some  essential  requisite. 

There  is  an  absence  of  that  sentiment  which  so  powerfully  impresBed 
the  hero  of  the  medisval  age.  It  appears  to  us  impossible  that  his 
pagan  faith,  to  us  so  bare  of  spiritudity,  so  wanting  in  the  power  to 
move  strongly  the  emotions,  should  have  awakened  his  exertions. 

The  hero  of  Homer  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  Virgil.  The  poet, 
living  in  the  Augustan  age,  with  the  history  of  a  glorious  republic  to 
afford  him  worthy  exemplars  of  heroism,  cannot  depict  for  us  a  charac- 
ter like  that  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  ^neas  possesses,  to  be  sure, 
many  of  the  higher  moral  qualifications  of  the  hero,  for  he  is  a  model 
of  filial  love  and  tenderness ;  he  is  patient,  and  endures  manfully  great 
suffering,  in  the  conduct  of  his  people,  to  a  place  of  final  settlement 
But  then  he  lacks  in  those  qualities  which  placed  Hector  and  Achilles 
on  a  par  with  the  Olympian  deities.  He  has  not  that  lofty  splendor  of 
purpose  and  character  which,  abstracted  from  all  sense  of  danger,  from 
all  feeling  toward  human  misery  and  woe,  moves  into  the  conflict,  and 
there  acts  its  part,  towering  mightily  above  all  where  the  blows  fall 
heaviest,  the  din  of  arms  sounds  loudest,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  arc 
most  piteous,  and  the  dust  of  battle  enshrouds  every  thing  with  a  fune- 
real pall. 

As  we  descend  toward  modem  times,  the  diflerence  between  the 
heroic  epics  and  those  of  the  middle  ages  is  still  moro  apparent.  The 
Godfrey  and  Rinaldo  of  Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  are  inferior  to 
the  JSneas.  Perhaps  another  reason  may  be  given  for  our  lack  of 
appreciation  than  the  inferiority  of 'the  poet's  genius.  We  regard  the 
Homeric  epoch  as  almost  fabulous.  We  are  so  far  removed  from  it  by 
time,  that  our  sympathies  do  not  extend  to  the  labors  of  the  warrior  or 
the  sufferings  of  the  vanquished.  We  regard  them  as  wonderful  beings ; 
care  not  how  many  Trojans  or  Greeks  were  killed  in  a  battle  ;  care 
not  for  the  blood-stains  on  the  souls  of  the  warriors  ;  but  read  of  their 
exploits  merely  to  enjoy  the  sublime  poetry  of  the  author,  or  to  ad- 
mire the  exquisite  taste  with  which  his  machinery  is  introduced  and 
managed. 

In  the  '  Jerusalem  Delivered  '  of  Tasso,  the  bard  sings  of  men  who 
fought  for  our  holy  religion  on  the  ground  sanctified  by  the  life  of  the 
Redeeher.  The  religion  of  Tasso's  heroes  has  for  its  principles  peace, 
charity,  and  good-will.  They  were  struggling  to  wrqst  frcfcn  the  Mof 
lem  the  sepidchre  of  Him  whoea  life  was  one  long  reproach  against 
strife  and  bloodshed.  Yet  the  poet  carries  them  through  seas  of  blood 
to  the  attainment  of  their  object.  He  sings  a  laus  deo  for  every  pagu 
that  falls  beneath  Rinaldo's  aim.  He  makes  the  shrieks  <^  Mngfly^ 
that  rent  the  air  when  Godfrey  sacked  Jerusalem,  the  hecatombs  U 
slaughtered  Moslems  that  strewed  the  streets  and  temples  of  the  holy 
city,  the  mined  families,  the  desolated  hearth-stones,  grateful  «i^fv^ 
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to  divinity.  Look  for  a  moment  at  Achilles  revenging  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus.  The  religion  of  the  Homeric  hero  inculcated  no  doc- 
trine of  mercy.  Life  for  life  was  the  stem  principle  of  the  ethnic  age. 
Achilles  slaughters  twelve  captives  to  appease  the  'manes'  of  his 
friend ;  he  kills  young  Lycaon  imploring  mercy ;  he  revels  in  slaughter, 
and  desists  only  when  the  last  ohject  of  his  wrath  is  dead. 

Are  not  the  two  heroes,  Achilles  and  Rinaldo,  actuated  hy  the  same 
motives,  insatiable  lust  of  slaughter,  and  love  of  conquest  ? 

Leaving  the  portraitures  of  the  hero  by  the  great  epic  poets,  and 
entering  the  age  of  chivalry,  what  do  we  find  the  knights  to  he? 
Novelists  and  poetasters  sometimes  deplore  the  decay  of  chivalry,  and 
sigh  for  the  return  of  those  glorious  times  when  gentlemen  rode  and 
fought  at  tournaments,  and  ladies  applauded  their  horsemanship  and 
daring ;  when  men,  arrayed  in  armor,  traversed  the  country  in  search  of 
adventures,  or  protected  lovely  damsels  flying  firom  cruel  uncles,  amor- 
ous giants,  or  mischievous  dwarfs,  or  had  way-side  encounters  with 
other  knights-errant,  hound  upon  equally  foolish  missions. 

Thank  heaven,  that  age  has  decayed,  and  can  never  return.  Its 
character  is  a  good  theme  for  romance,  but  hears  examination  poorly. 
Study  Sir  John  Froissart  —  unctous-tongued  and  courtly  old  Friar 
John  —  a  knight  by  courtesy  for  his  good  story-telhng,  find  his  pages 
the  mirror  in  which  knighthood  is  most  admirably,  although  with  par- 
tiality, depicted,  and  it  must  be  manifest  that  if  the  knight  is  such  as 
he  is  there  represented  —  and  Sir  John  has  placed  him  in  his  best  atti- 
tude — he  is  not  worthy  of  imitation,  but  is  a  combination  of  distorted 
qualities,  flashy  and  brave,  but  with  queer  notions  of  honesty  and 
honor.  Chivalry  in  some  respects  exacted  the  strictest  pimctilio  from 
its  devotees,  but  then  its  maxims  encouraged  hair-brained  exploits  the 
bravest  modem  soldier  would  ridicule  as  only  fit  for  mad-men.  Love 
was  the  main-spring  of  the  knight's  daring ;  but  then  that  heroism  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  considered  death  the  only  arbiter  between  oppos- 
ing claims  for  the  hand  of  beauty,  was  poorly  instructed  as  to  the  cor- 
rect distinction  between  meum  and  teum,  and  the  knight  who  set  lance 
in  rest  for  the  charge,  with  the  token  of  his  lady-love  fluttering  from 
his  crest,  and  her  name  on  his  lips,  while  he  invoked  the  Virgin 
Mother's  divine  assistance,  would,  with  his  retainers,  fire  his  neighbor's 
castle,  or  plunder  it  and  massacre  its  inmates,  or  drive  away  to  his  own 
fortified  inclosures  the  cattle  of  some  poor  shepherd,  as  they  grazed 
upon  the  hill-side.  The  knight  despised  all  peaceful  occupation  ;  he 
-was  not  a  producer,  for  he  neither  tilled  the  soil,  nor  engaged  in  manu- 
facture, mechanism,  or  commerce.  He  invariably  sacrificed  the  useful 
to  the  brilliant.  A  dashing  sortie,  prowess  in  the  field  or  in  the  lists, 
-were  the  only  feats  of  manhood  worth  recording. 

Was  the  popular  ideal  of  heroism  in  that  age  correct  I  The  practi- 
cal good  sense  of  the  present  world  says  no  ;  therefore  let  us  attempt  to 
discover  what  is  the  heroism  of  our  day,  what  is  its  type,  and  what  its 
proper  objects. 

Heroism  is  still  the  noblest  exertion  of  courage.  But  has  its  popular 
standard  been  elevated,  or  is  it  still  the  possession  of  that  quanttun  of 
ixerve  which  enables  a  man  to  confront,  without  quailing,  physical 
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Action  still  bums  and  frets  away  the  corporeal  part ;  the  aim  is  still 
sinewy ;  the  eye  is  clear ;  the  yoice  is  ringing ;  the  mere  man  is  now 
as  he  has  been  in  each  and  every  cycle  of  his  existence.  Have  any 
brighter  examples  of  fortitude  accrued  in  one  age  than  anoth»  ?  The 
cross  or  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman  time  exhibit  no  more  glorious  evi- 
dence of  power  than  the  stake  or  &got  of  Smithfield.  The  sacred 
Theban  band  at  Chseronia  fell  not  more  nobly  than  Hbd  deviled 
squares  of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo. 

We,  however,  are  aware  that  at  present,  in  tlie  estimation  of  the 
world,  the  mere  exercise  of  brute  courage,  the  pursuit  of  arms  alone,  is 
not  the  chief  or  best  occupation  of  humanity.     But  the  world,  with  a 
blind  inconsist^icy,  while  assigning  to  the  soldier  an  inferior  position  in 
social  importance,  has  retained  for  his  deeds  alone  the  title  of  heroic, 
and  for  his  character  the  appellation  heroism. 
j^    Now,  this  is  wrong.     Heroism  is  too  general  a  quality  to  be  confined 
\  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the  soldier  moves  in  too  contracted  a  ^ere  to  | 
1  work  in  all  those  avocations  wherein  a  man  may  become  a  hero. 

We  come,  then,  to  our  definition  of  heroism ;  that  it  is  the  giant 
exertion  of  will,  by  which  any  political,  moral,  or  social  conditicHi  of 
mankind  is  elevated  ! 

Courage  may  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  face  and  overcome  obstacles. 
Any  obstacle  which  interposes  itself  between  a  present  condition  and 
safety  is  dangerous  ;  and  that  power  which  removes  it  is  courage.  So 
danger  may  be  either  physical,  moral,  or  social,  and  the  high  effort  of 
courage  which  removes  it  is  none  the  less  heroic  because  its  object  was 
obtained,  its  purpose  accomplished  without  the  exertion  of  brute 
strength.  Thus  the  true  hero  may  be  he  who  has  battled  with  preju- 
dice and  error  in  the  establishment  of  truth,  maybe  he  who  has  labored 
for  the  intellectual  and  social  advance  of  his  race  by  instruction,  by 
invention,  by  good  example.  We  may  therefore  look  for  the  quality  in 
men  of  aU  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life,  whose  souls,  like  old 
Nestor's, 

'  FiKBD  with  the  thirst  that  rirtuous  eDTT  breeds. 
And  smit  with  love  of  honorable  deeds, 

give  lustre  to  a  life  humble,  perhaps,  in  its  object  of  action,  but  movii^ 
none  the  less  with  dignity  and  truth. 

The  type  after  which  the  true  hero  of  the  present  age  is  modelled, 
and  to  which  all  men  who  would  be  heroes  must  look  as  an  eitample. 
whether  they  be  soldiers  or  philosophers,  humble  ministers  of  religion, 
or  patient  reformers  of  social  life,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  groat 
Christian  principles,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  No  man  can  be  a  troe 
worker  in  any  good  cause  who  is  not  at  heart  a  pure  and  good  man. 
We  call  the  Homeric  warriors  and  mediseval  knignts  heroes  because 
their  characters  and  their  actions  exactly  filled  the  rude,  pagan,  or  half- 
Christianized  minds  of  their  respective  ages  with  the  idea  of  troe 
greatness. 

But  they  deserved  not  the  title,  for  they  were  mere  fighters,  men  in 
whom  the  promptings  of  the  will  foimd  scope  for  its  energy  only  in  the 
battle. 
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In  our  age,  i^th  truth  as  the  test,  with  men  seeing  by  the  light  of 
reason,  and  reading  with  hearts  cultivated  in  the  school  of  a  proper 
faith,  the  ideal  of  heroism  is  essentially  changed^  We  cannot  consist- 
ently look  for  the  quality  in  those  who  violate  cardinal  laws.  We 
should  not  extol  those  who  display  in  any  cause  only  those  attributes 
which  belong  to  the  brute,  as  well  as  to  the  man.  We  are  to  find  our 
hero  in  him  who  reverently  attempts  to  approximate  to  the  fleshly  cha- 
racter and  life  of  the  world's  greatest  hero.  He  who  took  upon  hmiself 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  saved  mankind  by  a  death  on  Calvary,  more 
than  eighte^i  centuries  ago. 

The  Man  of  Majht  Sorrows  is  the  type  of  heroism ! 

The  moral  qualities,  then  —  using  the  word  moral  in  its  largest 
sense  —  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  hero.  But  the  conclusion 
must  not  be  drawn  that  there  were  no  men  of  this  staiUp  in  the  old 
time,  in  the  ages  before  Christianity  had  generally  dispelled  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism.  Socrates  was  a  hero  of  the  loftiest  character,  and 
so  was  Plato,  and  so  were  the  many  good  men  who  died  the  victims  of 
Greek  or  Roman  prejudice,  or  fighting  on  the  battle-field  for  principles 
the  world  now  honors  and  obeys. 

Let  any  one  read  the  speech  of  Socrates,  preserved  in  the  immortal 
'  Confession,'  by  his  pupil  Plato,  and  say  whether  the  man  who,  bom 
and  educated  a  pagan,  could  utter  such  thoughts  as  he  did  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  his  condemnation  to  a  shameful  death,,  through 
pegured  accusers,  was  not  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  heroism  ; 
did  not  typify  and  foreshadow  in  that  event  the  after-course  and  final 
triumph  of  correct  philosophy. 

These  same  great  moral  qualities  which  have  been  developed  in 
every  age,  are  in  the  present  encouraged  by  all  the  social  laws  and  pro- 
scriptions of  humanity.  No  one  can  rebel  against  them  without  strik- 
ing at  all  that  is  good  in  government,  holy  in  religion,  and  pure  in 
social  intercourse. 

We  look  back  firom  the  present  to  the  past,  upon  the  years  that  have 
rolled  into  cycles  of  time,  and  g:ain,  by  so  doing,  great  hope  for  the 
future.  We  see  that  the  popular  ideal  of  all  things  has  changed,  and 
that  the  change  has  been  for  the  better.  In  those  past  years  we  have 
seen  men  driven  to  the  observance  of  one  faith  by  dermatic  formulas  ; 
we  have  seen  murder  stalk  at  noon-day,  legalized  in  its  effort  to  sUence 
truth  ;  we  have  seen  men  cHng  with  blind  veneration  to  absurd  theories 
in  science,  and  condemn  as  heretics  or  infidels  those  who  differed  with 
them ;  we  have  seen  the  world  acknowledge  the  despotic  right  of  the 
few  to  rule  the  many  ;  and  we  also  have  seen  their  opinions  and  condi- 
tions pass  into  history.  We  have  seen  the  hero  in  him  whose  distin- 
guishmg  quality  was  nerve  or  brute  courage,  and  have  beheld  his 
apotheosis  for  deeds  which  should  brand  him  with  the  stain  of  cruelty. 
We  have  seeij  the  hero  in  the  mere  soldier,  but  now  find  him  in  other  and 
more  noble  characters.     The  popular  ideal  of  the  hero  has  also  changed. 

/But  it  would  not  be  proper  to  draw  from  these  remarks  the  inference 
that  ^eroism  is  now  inconsistent  with  the  soldier's  character.  That 
were  unjust.  War  can  be  righteous.  Th^  cause  sometimes  sanctions 
the  terrible  evils  that  flow  from  the  means  it  employs  to  obtain  its  end. 
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A  nation  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  certain  principles,  or  to  witness 
its  own  extinction.  Such  a  condition  calls  for  the  noblest  exerticms  of  ' 
patriotism.  It  is  then  that  the  soldier  is  the  hero,  because  he  fights  lor 
country,  home,  altar,  the  sacred  national  memories  that  cluster  around 
his  heart ;  for  all  that  is  grand  in  the  history  of  his  sires ;  for  all  that  is 
good  in  the  present  of  his  land  ;  for  all  that  is  beautiAil  in  the  life  of  his 
people.  The  soldier,  fighting  for  Ihese  objects,  will  never  disgrace  his  cause. 
It  is  a  memorable  fact  in  history  that  the  most  lenient  conquerors,  the 
most  humane  soldiers  have  been  those  fighting  for  the  right.  In  a  good 
cause,  when  the  common  justice  of  humanity  bids  the  sword  sieep  no 
longer  in  the  scabbard,  the  man  of  arms  may  evince  the  trae  heroism 
of  the  age.  He  may  conquer  only  to  establish  the  princifdes  in  con- 
test ;  not  for  extended  territory,  or  other  national  aggrandizement,  and 
in  so  doing,  show  that  war  is  an  expedient  to  be  employed  at  the  last 
moment,  and  then  mercifully. 

As  there  are  degrees  of  comparison  between  all  objects  and  qualities, 
qualities  of  goodness  and  greatness  between  all  men,  there  may  be 
types  of  heroism  less  advanced  toward  the  ultimate  standard  of  pwfec- 
tion  than  others.  There  are  degrees  of  heroism.  Thus  all  men  who 
work  cheerfully  for  the  common  good  belong  to  some  one  of  these 
degrees.  He  who  produces  the  largest  efiects  in  the  widest  circle, 
stands  highest  in  the  scale.  *  But  every  one  can  discharge  some  heroic 
function  ;  for  he  who  lifts  his  finger  willingly  to  benefit  mankind,  acts 
upon  the  chief  principle  of  Christianity,  and  in  so  doing,  is  a  hero. 

And  why  should  not  the  hero  ideal  of  the  nineteenth  century  be  thus 
composed  of  a  perfect  unison  of  the  great  moral  and  mental  qualities  ? 
Should  it  not  typify  a  character  broad  and  comprehensive  in  outline, 
cathoHc  in  sentiments  of  good-will,  cheerfiil  in  action,  negating  the  lust 
of  ambition,  working  for  principle  at  all  times,  stretching  forth  an  aim 
to  save  as  well  as  to  conquer,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  cardi- 
nal maxims  of  our  holy  faith.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  unless  the 
nineteenth  century  gives  the  lie  to  the  moral  results  of  that  progreas 
which  is  moving  it  toward  eternity  ? 

We  have  lived  in  this  age  to  learn  that  the  standards  of  human  qua- 
lities have  been  elevated,  and  that  the  mutations  of  tpne  are  con- 
stantly eliminating  from  them  whatever  is  not  consonant  pith  progress. 
The  Golden  Age  and  the  Iron  Age  of  the  classical  poets  is  past ;  the  age 
of  the  circumscription  of  knowledge  is  past ;  the  age  of  barbaioas 
usages  and  superstitions  is  past ;  the  age  of  chivalry  lives  only  in 
romance ;  the  age  of  individual  greatness  is  past ;  and  we  are  living  in 
the  age  of  the  People,  of  the  Many,  in  the  age  of  national  progress,  of 
universal  disenthralment,  ChristiaMzation,  and  education. 

The  eamest  workers  of  the  day  may  be  led  off  from  the  true  object 
of  their  pursuits  into  some  one  of  the  thousand  paths  that  diverge  frcan 
truth  to  error.  They  are  knights-errant  in  political,  scientific,  or  monl 
crusades ;  visions  of  glory  may  dazzle  their  sight,  and  obscure  for  a 
moment  the  true  path  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  reason  will  pour  upon  the 
troubled  way  her  clear  and  benignant  light,  and  truth,  with  hqy  mag- 
netic force,  will  bring  the  wanderers  once  more  within  the  pale  i£ 
common-sense.     Then  the  experience  of  age  will  dispel  the  illusions  of 
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youth,  and,  like  Don  ftuixote,  our  honest  adventurers  will  turn  up  right  in 
the  end.  The  heroism  of  the  age  is  not  to  be  permanently  turned  from 
the  straight  path  of  good  and  honorable  enterprise  by  any  falsity  whipli 
may  be  obtruded  across  its  progress.  It  is  pushing  onward  with  the 
word  of  the  time,  excelsior,  as  its  motto.     • 

Heroism  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  assumed  a  type  of  things 
grander  and  more  beautiful  to  come.  It  is  rolling  back  the  waves  of 
ignorance  to  their  source.  It  finds  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  its 
prowess  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  of  song,  in  the  elevation  of 
human  propensities,  and  in  the  propagation  of  those  words  of  truest 
import  the  World's  Greatest  Hero  uttered  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  hero  is  no  longer  a  mere  child  of  the  battle-field,  most  glorious 
where  physical  dangers  crowd  thickest,  but  he  is  the  calm,  pale  man  of 
thought,  ^e  philanthropist,  the  political  reformer,  the  disciple  of  the 
cross  laboring  in  heathendom. 

Circumstances  have  obliterated  the  distinctive  features  of  the  medise- 
val  soldier,  but  the  spirit  of  competition  and  adventure  finds  its  cham- 
pion in  the  man  of  science,  aiming  at  his  foe  a  formula  which  proves  as 
fatal  as  the  steel-headed  lance,  in  the  minister  of  religion  combating 
error  with  truth,  and  in  the  undaunted  social  philosopher  dealing  at  old 
abuses  right-handed  blows. 

Heroism  is  unselfish  and  intelligent,  while  mere  courage  may  be  vi- 
cious and  ignorant.  The  battle-field  has  developed  some  of  the  truest 
men  the  world  has  seen,  but  it  has  been  fatally  prolific  of  perverted 
genius.  The  hero  forgets  the  glory  of  battle  when  the  strife  is  over, 
and  is  a  hero  because  he  attempts  to  obliterate  its  efiects. 

We  are  yet  to  behold  that  combination  of  the  choicest  qualities  of  our 
workers,  poets,  students,  and  soldiers,  which,  inspired  with  the  eseence 
of  truth  and  justice,  shall  constitute  the  perfect  Aero. 


LINES. 

I  LOVE  thee  as  the  hunted  hind 

Thirsts  for  the  water-brook, 
When  far  across  the  desert-sands 

She  turns  a  weary  look. 
Sometimes  unto  her  straining  eje 

There  seemeth  to  appear 
A  distant  lake  and  pahn-girt  shore ; 

But  as  she  draweth  near, 
The  waters  vanish  in  the  sky, 

The  palms  no  more  are  seen. 
She  knows  it  was  a  vision,  yet 

Her  failing  strength  has  been 
Out- worn  upon  the  desert  bare : 
"What  wonder  if  she  dieth  there ! 


Baltimore^  Aprils  1866. 
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M      T  OLD  GUI 


r  r.  wTvtiJi. 


Another  may  tell  of  the  music 

That  lurks  in  the  summer  breeze, 
Of  murmuring  lay  in  a  flowing  rill, 

Of  the  warbling  of  the  Irees: 
But  there  is  a  sweeter  music, 

A  sound  that  'a  dearer  for, 
In  the  hallowed  melodies  that  break 

From  thee,  my  Old  Guitar  \ 


They  call  to  mind  a  mother^e  smile, 

A  sister's  childish  tear, 
A  father's  manly  greeting. 

And  the  laugh  of  brother  dear : 
Of  hope  that  then  was  beaming, 

Like  a  beauteous  evening  star, 
When  merrily  I  sang  by  thee. 

My  cherished  Old  Guitar ! 


Of  a  fair  and  modest  maiden, 

With  a  bonny  eye  of  blue, 
A  smile  would  steal  a  soul  away, 

A  trusting  heart  and  true : 
To  whom,  in  music's  whispers^ 

My  joy  to  make  or  mar, 
A  tale  of  love  was  told  by  thee, 

My  faithful  Old  Guitar  I 


Of  bold  and  jovial  spirits, 

Who  circled  round  the  board, 
And  quaffed  a  health  to  friends  they  loved, 

And  maids  that  they  adored : 
Whose  songs  were  lays  of  olden  timea, 

Of  love,  of  wine,  of  war, 
All  mellowed  by  thy  silver  tones, 

My  merry  Old  Guitar. 

T. 

Thou  hast  brightened  many  a  passing  hour 

In  manhood's  early  day. 
And  many  a  cherished  memory 

Is  mingled  with  thy  lay ; 
And  faces  which  across  life's  path 

Have  flashed  like  a  shooting  star, 
Come  peeping  back  through  the  misty  past, 

At  thy  sound,  my  Old  Guitar ! 
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So  once  again,  sweet  warbler, 

Thy  music  let  me  hear, 
And  on  thy  melodies  1 11  float 

Back  —  back  through  m  any  a  year 
To  a  day  and  hour  long-vanished, 

To  a  time  that  seemeth  far, 
To  the  home  so  often  brightened 

With  thy  song,  my  Old  Guitar  I 


BOATING   DOWN   THE   ALLEGHANY. 


BY     J.    M.    MULLIOAK. 


After  ten  months  of  steady  -^ork,  the  happy  day  at  length  arrived 
when  I  was  free.     I  cut  *  the  shop  *  incontinently,  and  put  myself 

*  a-board '  th^  six-o'clock  train  on  the  Erie  Rail- road  with  my  two 
companions.  One  of  these  was  a  clerk  in  a  book-store,  the  other  an 
active  yoimgster  of  sixteen,  who  had  just  *  finished  his  schooling,'  while 
I  was  acting  the  part  of  *  the  school-master  abroad.'  The  clerk  sported 
a  pair  of  moustaches  and  a  goatee  ;  the  youngster  would  have  done  so, 
most  probably,  if  he  could  ;  and  I  indemnified  myself  for  a  year's  shav- 
ing by  leaving  to  the  intensest  freedom  every  hair  on  either  lip  or  chin. 

We  started  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  July,  and  arrived  on  Buitf  ay 
morning  at  Olean,  passed  the  day  like  decent  Christians,  bought  a  small 
skiflT  on  Monday  morning,  purchased  provisions,  got  some  tar  to  put  the 
bottom  of  our  boat  in  order,  and  encamped  that  night  on  the  river-bank 
beside  her.  J 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Olean  is  on  the  Alleghany,  and  our  chie' 
object  was  to  try  how  we  would  like  boating  down  the  river.  After  isj^ 
ring  the  boat,  my  two  comrades  amused  themselves  by  shooting  frogs, 
and  I  dissected  them. 

I  had  heard  Mr.  Peale,  the  naturalist,  wh6  is  now  in  the  Patent-Of- 
fice at  Washington,  say  that  crocodiles  could  be  killed  immediately  by 
severing  the  spine.  As  the  frog  is  also  a  cold-blooded  animal,  1  thought 
the  same  might  be  true  of  him ;  but  he  obstinately  refused  to  die. 
My  error,  most  probably,  was  in  dividing  the  spine  too  low  down,  in- 
stead of  just  at  its  junction  with  the  head.  The  one  I  examined  most 
particularly  had  two  good-sized  stomachs,  in  one  of  which  I  counted 
thirty-seven  little  black  bugs ;  the  other  was  filled  with  the  same  kind  of 
bugs,  but  they  were  partially  decomposed.  The  mass,  however,  was  about 
equal  to  that  in  the  first  stomach,  so  that  this  watery  gourmand  had 

*  appropriated  '  some  seventy-five  little  bugs,  each  about  as  large  as  a 
full-sized  grain  of  wheat. 

Before  leaving  the  town  I  saw  some  boys  amusing  themselves  with 
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diving  and  swimming.  Two  of  them  were  negroes,  and  their  resem- 
blance to  French  bronzes  was  positively  startling.  They  were  standing 
in  front  of  a  bank  of  light  yellow  clay,  which  brought  out  their  dark 
figures  in  full  relief,  while  the  bright  sun-shine,  falling  directly  upon 
them,  gave  their  shoulders,  and  their  knees,  and  all  other  salient  points, 
that  dusky  golden  color  which  belongs  to  the  finest  bronze. 

Just  before  we  started,  a  man  came  down  to  the  bank  to  pay  as  a 
visit.  He  picked  up  a  gun,  which  was  securely  fastened  in  its  leathern 
case,  and  kept  turning  it  round,  examining  it  all  over  with  a  fape  of  cu- 
rious wonder.  His  mind  was  evidently  *  exercised  *  about  it.  As  he 
was  a  stranger,  and  consequently  of  unknown  principles,  I  kept  my  eye 
upon  him  for  fear  the  gun  might  go  off.  After  a  while  his  *  surcharged 
breast '  found  vent.     Turning  to  me,  he  said : 

'  What 's  in  this  leather  thing  ? ' 

*A  gun.' 
'    *  How  did  it  get  in  ? ' 

I  relieved  his  '  burthened  bosom  *  by  pointing  to  the  straps  at  the  butt- 
6nd.  He  took  the  idea,  and  leaned  the  gun  against  a  tree  with  the 
calm  air  of  a  man  who  has  *  fi>und  it  out.* 

Before  starting  we  arranged  our  several  ranks.  The  youngster  was 
baptized  Middy,  the  clerk.  Luff!  and  I  was  Captain  j  so  that  our  boat's 
*  crew '  consisted  entirely  of  officers.  The  necessity  of  these  *  mmis  de 
voyage '  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  one  who  has  been  on  similar 
excursions,  and  has  had  his  name  unpleasantly  bandied  about  in  village 
bar-rooms. 

*  On  the  morning  of  the  *  glorious  Fourth '  we  embarked,  with  *  a 
realizing  sense  *  of  independence. 

The  bright  sun-shine,  the  glancing  water,  the  agreeable  motion,  and 
the  delightful  feeling  of  freedom,  all  combined  to  make  us  a  happy  trio 
as  we  glided  down  the  stream.  It  is  true  that  we  often  missed  the 
channel,  and  had  to  step  out  into  the  water  to  push  and  drag  the  boat 
"ver  a  shoal ;  for  the  river  was  low,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  its  conise 
"rcept  what  we  could  gather  firom  the  color  of  the  water  and  the  shi^te 
)f  the  banks.  But  what  of  that  ?  This  very  uncertainty  was  delight- 
ful, and  we  dragged  the  boat  into  deeper  water  and  tumbled  into  her 
again,  ready  to  '  tumble  out  *  whenever  there  might  be  need,  and  enjoy- 
ing to  the  utmost  each  half-hour  of  rowing,  or  steering,  or  lounging  in 
the  bow. 

Nor  was  deeper  excitement*wanting ;  for  often  the  cry  was,  *  Swift 
water  ahead ! '  and  every  neck  was  stretched  out  to  find  the  best  chan- 
nel, and  when  our  little  red  skiff  glided  into  the  very  heart  of  the  swift 
water  as  it  roared  among  the  rocks,  and  shot  along,  with  many  a  twi^ 
and  turn,  just  escaping  many  a  danger  from  the  sunken  locks  that 
lurked  beneath  the  surface,  we  would  give  a  wild  hurrah,  and  glide 
into  the  smooth  water,  to  resume  our  tranquil  course  until  another  cry 
of  *  Swift  water,*  should  break  in  upon  its  peaceful  cahn. 


*  How  happily  the  days 
Of  Thalaba  went  by !  * 


fsftn 


At  our  first  camping-place.  Middy  developed  i  decided  talent  f^Rrinak- 
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ing  omelets,  and  there  was  room  for  its  display,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  box  containing  six  dozen  eggs.  But  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  become  accustomed  to  fried  pork,  which  usually 
forms  the  ^  piece  de  resistance  *  on  such  excursions. 

Both  he  and  Luff  took  quite  naturally  to  *  sleeping  out  of  doors.'  In 
fact,  we  all  enjoyed  our  at  fresco  mode  of  life  so  much  that  we  were 
in  no  hurry  to  get  along,  loimging  away  the  mornings  and  camping 
early  in  the  evening,  so  that  our  progress  hardly  averaged  ten  miles  a 
day. 

The  river  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  our  northern  streap* 
The  banks  were  scooped  out,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  havi»**^^ 
opposite  btmks  usually  wooded  to  the  water,  except  when  brol'^'^P^st 
clearing,  where  we  could  sometimes  see  the  waving  tops  of  ^^4  ^^^^' 
bladed  com.  Slabs  and  other  refuse  of  the  saw-mill  -^^ck  in  the 
here  and  there  along  the  shore,  and  the  occasion  d'^^'  tormentors, 
perched  on  the  bank,  fore-warned  us  of  some  dam  ' 
get  over  or  get  around  as  best  she  could.  ^^^^  before  eleven 

It  was  just  before  coming  to  one  of  tiiese  tha^c©  of  any  thing  re- 
men  of  *  Young  America  ;  *  a  little  youngster  of^id  catastrophe, 
age,  all  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  nver,  on  a  f^^  unfortunately  took 
doubt  by  himself,  and  consisting  merely  of  fou'  "^®  *®"*      The  water 
the  shore,  two  above  and  two  below,  with  two-^^pg  J  and  as  the  stream 
slender  fish-spear  served  as  a  pole  in  his  litt'  eighteen  mches  in  dia-     ^ 
was  vigorously  pushing  himself  across.     He">out  eight  or  ten  incheg^j^' 
bold,  open  countenance,  and  a  bright  eye.     ^^^  and  leaving  just  ror^n, 
he  stood  dauntlessly  balancing  himself  upo  ^oked 

with  a  face  of  smiling  wonder  on  our  b6»  ^^^  myself  at  yjlty  well 
loaded  down  "with  our  baggage  and  ourselves^^^®  off,  but  tpfl  quj  ques- 
tions clearly  and  to  the  purpose,  and  we  left  hl»  *^d  J^flf^  firm  convic- 
tion that  he  would  make  his  way  through  life  qi^Y^s  well  as  he  did 
across  the  river. 

We  soon  entered  the  Indian  Reservation,  which  extends  for  forty 
miles  along  the  river,  stretching  back  for  half-a-mile  from  either  bank. 
These  *  Native  Americans,*  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  also,  these  *  Know- 
Nothings,'  were  occasionally  met  with  in  those  canoes  called  '  dug-outs,' 
fish-spear  in  hand,  poling  up  and  down  the  river,  intent  upon  their  din- 
ners. These  were  not  *  the  Indian  of  falcon  glance  and  Hon  bearing, 
the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic  tale,*  but 
very  common-place  halfsavages,  seeking  a  scaly  meal.  Parties  of 
squaws  and  children  were  also  seen  from  time  to  time  lounging  on  the 
bank,  or,  with  bare  legs  and  tucked-up  skirts,  fishing  on  a  small  scale 
along  the  shore. 

One  woman  was  squatted  on  a  slope,  with  a  youngster  niched  between 
her  knees,  and  an  old  dark-colored  cloth  drawn  over  her  head,  in  the 
burning,  broiling  sun,  with  nothing  bat  pebble-stones  around,  which 
helped,  to  reflect  the  glaring  sun-beams,  and  add  still  more  to  the  intense 
he«t.  She  was  a  sort  of  Hagar  in  a  small  desert.  We  could  not  see 
~  lit  she  was  watching  any  thing,  and  speculated  in  vain  on  her  and 

>  surroundings.     Perhaps  she  was  quite  classical,  and  was  simply 
faking  the  benefit  of  i^e  sun,'  as  the  old  Romans  called  it,  though  they 

Dk  it  in  a  different  costume.  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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The  life  of  theSe  Indians  is  a  very  lazy,  lounging  life,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  take  refuge  in  rum.  Out  on  the  prairie 
there  are  hears,  and  wolves,  and  panders  to  keep  one's  manliness  alive, 
and,  high  above  all,  that  crowning  grace  of  savage  life,  the  *  fierce  joy 
of  the  fight.'  But  here  there  is,  thank  Heaven,  no  war-path  for  their 
feet  to  tread,  and  their  hands  still  stuhhomly  refuse  to  build  up  empires 
or  engage  in  peaceful  conquests.  They  are  girdled  trees,  that  stand 
there  with  a  little  cultivation  round  them,  but  they  shall  soon  fall  one 
j^y  one  to  make  room  for  the  white  man's  plough.  They  have  no  aim, 
^g^^hject ;  as  they  catch  their  dinners  so  they  eat  them,  and  their  list- 
unon'^hiS?  ^^  *  rounded  with  a  little  sleep.* 

breast '  fo\?^  much  obliged  to  two  of  them,  however,  for  coming  into 
'  What  *s  i^^  *^^  right  moment,  and  in  a  very  picturesque  guise.  We 
*A  mm  *  "^^  *  ^^^  bank.     On  the  opposite  shore  the  foliage 

•  *  Howdid  it  tret^  ^o^^  from  the  water  to  the  summit  of  the  low 
I  relieved  his  *  birf  ^  sprinkling  of  sober  and  stately  pines  above,  but 

end     He  took  the  i^  *^^®^'  swaying  to-and-fro  their  wavmg  branches 

calm  air  of  a  man  who  J«^«:    I*  wa^  just  at  the  witching  tine  for 

Before  starting  we  arf  ™j  ^^  *V  «^^^  ^JP  ^^\f  ^  J^«  ^«^  .^7*^' 

baptized  Middy,  the  cleif^/  «'  glanced  as  the  hght  fell  upon  quiet  or 

•  crew '  consisted  entirely*^^?^^"?^^*  *^«^  ^^^^^  ^V  "^^^  ""^^ 
voyage '  will  be  readily  u>g^t\^.^,  \^/**^5^"?  f  ^^i'^.^'^''^  ""P I!^ 
Ilicu^ons,  and  has  had  hi^^^*?  f /^  and  faded  blue  tnjwsers,  s^ood 
nf^^^  ift  with  his  long  Qsh-spear.  The  other  stood 
i^  l^^  the  morning  of  th#*  *  faded  calico  shirt  his  fish.q)ear  held  in 
hoth  I^^nse '  of  mdepent)  ^*^^^^*  ^"^®  J^^  ^"^^^  ^  knees,  which 
were  Blig£^^  sun-shine,  th.^  ^^®  ®^®.^  muscle  ready  for  a  spring;  per- 
fectly q^etoajj^g^jj  ^f  p'lnstant  action.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  tiiey 
neither  of  theras^  ^^^  ^ats ;  they  doubtless  scorned  so  artificial  a  con- 
trivance.                --^ 

The  graceful  curve  of  the  canoes,  with  their  wild  and  not  ungrace- 
ful owners,  the  glory  of  the  sun-set,  and  of  the  waving  foliage,  the 
hroad  mirror  of  the  water,  and  the  *  witching  influence '  of  the  honr 
long  held  us  captive  in  admiration  on  the  bank. 

But  when  night  had  settled  down  upon  the  stream,  when  our  tent 
was  |)itched,  our  fire  made,  and  supper  cooked,  we  forgot  all  about  fine 
scenery  in  the  absorhing  duties  of  eating,  and  slapping  mosquitoes.  As 
the  darkness  increased  so  did  the  mosquitoes,  until  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  stumbled  upon  the  capital  of  the  *  Mosquito  King,* 
and  that  he  had  called  out  his  legions 

'  Thick  as  sntumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Yailambroaa,' 

to  avenge  the  insult.  We  were  soon  roused  to  most  intense  vitality  ; 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body  concentrated  on  insect-murder.  We 
were  decidedly  in  a  hurry,  slapping,  twisting,  and  squirming  in  all  di- 
rections. It  was  necessary  to  be  every^ere  all  at  once.  Our  palvs 
were  made  to  flourish  vigorously,  but  ttiese  were  no  palmy  times  &r  \s ; 
the  hand  no  sooner  came  down  in  one  place  than  there  was  a  pressiiv 
call  for  it  in  half-a-dozen  others.      Our  clothes  were  no  defence  again! 
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such  a  foe.  Their  long  bills,  bo  impertinently  presented,  pierced  throngh 
every  tiling.  It  was  like  an  ancient  English  battle,  when  the  cry  wa*, 
*■  Bills  and  Bows,*  and  in  this  case  the  bUls  penetrated  the  beaux  very 
decidedly. 

'  Front,  flanlc,  and  rear  tho  squadrons  aweptf* 

and  we  had  to  meet  them.  There  was  an  earnest  air  of'  business '  on  each 
face,  which  wonld  have  been  amusing  to  an '  outside  barbarian,'  could  such 
have  been  looking  on  while  we  of  this  celestial  empire  were  struggling  with 
our  joys.  As  for  me,  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  bliiket  and  greatcoat,  cov- 
ering my  head  entirely,  except  a  small  breathing-hole,  and  so  bade  them 
defiance.  Luff  and  Middy,  however,  in  the  short  lulls  of  this  tempest 
of  tribulation,  seriously  discussed  the  project  of  reembarking,  and  seek- 
ing some  less  Hvely  shore,  until  at  length,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  cool  bree^  came  up,  which  carried  away  our  tormentors, 
and  left  us  '  to  sink  in  soft  repose.' 

The  next  morning  we  slept  late,  and  did  not  start  before  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  day  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  thing  re- 
markable.    The  day  after,  however,  brought  a  grand  catastrophe. 

About  one  o'clock  we  came  to  a  long  island,  and  imfortunately  took 
the  wrong  channel,  going  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left.  The  water 
was  running  swiftly  down  a  slope,  hurrying  us  along  ;  and  as  the  stream 
ehanged  its  course  we  saw  a  tree  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter stretching  across,  with  its  under-side  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  the  water,  its  top  dipping  into  the  channel  and  leaving  just  room 
enough  for  us  to  get  round  it. 

Luff  was  in  the  stem.  Middy  at  the  oars,  and  myself  at  the  bow. 
As  we  got  tP  the  tree  I  put  my  hand  on  it  to  shove  off,  but  the  force  of 
the  water  brought  her  stem  around  immediately,  and  jambed  the  boat 
broad-side  up  against  the  tree.  Luff  was  knocked  over-board  by  a  pro- 
jecting branch,  which  strack  him  on  the  head,  while  Middy  and  I  were 
hurried  under  the  tree  with  the  water-logged  boat,  t}iere  bemg  just  room 
enough  for  our  heads  to  clear  the  tnmk.  There  was  not  more  than  six 
feet  of  water  in  the  deepest  part,  and,  as  we  could  all  swim,  there  was 
no  danger.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  push  the  boat,  heavy 
with  her  freight  of  water,  to  i^e  shore  ;  and  the  next  was  to  chase  our 
baggage,  some  pieces  of  which  had  gone  at  once  to  the  bottom ;  others, 
like  shrewd  politicians,  were  going  with  the  current,  and  spinning  mer- 
rily down  the  stream.  Middy  staid  by  the  boat.  Luff  was  picking  up 
stray  articles,  and  I  started  to  head  off  the  more  vivacious-  baggage. 
Running  in  the  water  is  heavy  work,  but  I  soon  ^ot  beyond  the  bushes, 
to  a  stretch  of  clear  shore,  and  so  gained  on  the  '  confounded  things.' 
Wading  into  the  water  up  to  my  neck,  I  braced  myself  against  the 
current  and  caught  them  as  they  came  on.  Our  water-proof  carpet- 
bags were  enveloped  in  our  camp-blankets,  (of  Canton-fiannel  inside 
and  India-rubber  ontside,)  and  the  confined  air  floated  them  in  spite  of 
their  weight. 

We  saved  nearly  every  thing,  but  every  thing  was  wet ;  and  after 
bailing  out  the  boat,  and  drying  our  shirts  and  pants,  which  the  hot  sun 
soon  did  for  us,  we  passed  the  next  swift  water  and  encamped,  though 
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it  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  upon  a  pebbly  shore,  where  we  spread 
our  *  plunder  *  out  to  dry. 

The  draughts  they  had  taken  had  certainly  considerable  efiect  upon 
some  articles  of  our  baggage.  A  pair  of  green  gloves  had  become  de- 
cidedly diffiisive  in  their  cups  and  had  '  crocked  off*  very  generously  to 
whatever  was  in  contact  with  them,  as  though  they  wished  all  thmgs 
to  look  upon  the  world  with  the  same  hopefiil  coloring  as  themselves ; 
my  companions'  segars,  in  place  of  being  pufled  by  them,  had  be^ 
pufied  up  by  the  river-god,  and  were  therefore  condemned  to  be  cast 
again  into  his  realms,  that  he  might  at  his  leisure  finish  what  he  had 
begun ;  but,  most  important  and  most  horrifying  of  all,  our  sulphur 
matches,  on  which  we  depended  for  a  fire  to  cook  our  *  vitals,*  had  also 
proved  ^emselves  *  old  soakers,*  and  no  hard  rubs  could  rouse  them 
from  their  death-like  stupor.  Here  was  a  fix  emphatically.  When 
camping  out,  a  man  can  get  along  with  the  want  of  any  thmg  except 
food  and  fire.  No  labored  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  necesdty  of 
food,  and  as  for  fire,  it  answers  for  both  company  and  clothe.  A  naked 
savage,  with  his  stomach  full  of  food,  stretched  out  before  a  fire,  has  all 
his  animal  wants  supplied  ;  but  if  you  take  away  either  the  one  thing 
or  the  other,  in  tliis  climate  at  least,  you  stop  the  very  fountains  of  his 
life,  and  dry  up  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

While  we  were  thus  reflecting  profoundly  on  our  need  of  the  Prome- 
thean spark,  Ikliddy  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  "^AHicre  *s  your  spy-glass  ?  '  and 
the  same  thought  thrilled  through  us  all  in  a  moment.  The  telescope 
was  quickly  taken  from  the  towel  where  it  was  lying  quietly  enwrapped, 
for  its  case  of  blue  paste-board  had  also  taken  *  a  drop  too  much,'  and 
been  *  discharged  the  service,'  and  in  prayerful  attitude  we  knelt  around, 
one  of  the  party  holding  in  his  hand  a  little  lens,  that  Mrith  its  silent 
supplication  it  might  woo  the  proud  Hyperion  to  give  us  of  his  golden 
glory  some  small  Promethean  flame,  feeling  much  more  easy  in  our 
minds  as  the  little  flame  vouchsafed  us  licked  up  with  its  pointed 
tongues  the  leaves  and  twigs  we  heaped  up  for  its  food.  Our  clothes 
had  all  dried  thoroughly  on  the  sunny  shore  ;  we  cleared  a  space  among 
the  bushes  under  a  tree  for  our  camp,  pitched  the  tent  upon  a  slope,  got 
together  wood  enough  to  feed  our  fire  all  night,  prepared  and  ate  our 
supper,  and  then,  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets,  with  our  heels  turned  to 
the  pleasant  flame,  forgot  our  toils  and  troubles  in  what  the  French  call 

*  the  sleep  of  the  just  man'  —  le  sommeil  du  juste. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  in  consequence  of  our  usual  easy 
lounging,  it  was  late  in  the  morning  before  we  had  packed  up  and 
started. 

By  way  of  varie^  we  stopped  to  dine  at  a  place  called  Cold  Spring. 
The  bar-room  was  mil  of  men  who  were  '  nooning,'  and  all  were  jaodt 
amused  at  our  upset,  beside  giving  us  any  quantity  of  excellent  advice 

*  after  the  steed  was  stolen.' 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  to  lunch  on  bread  and  batter  and  sweet- 
meats imder  a  noble  butter-nut  tree,  with  a  convenient  log  lying  against 
its  trunk.  Some  Indians,  returning  from  field-work,  became  our  guests 
successively,  until  we  had  a  group  of  seven  about  us.  Among  them 
was  quite  a  good-looking  young  squaw,  who  wore  a  large  *  flat '  to  save  h« 
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complexion,  and  had  on  a  dress  of  yellow  calico,  the  skirt  of  which, 
heing  open  in  front,  and  ahout  a  foot  shorter  than  the  petticoat,  gave 
quite  a  gay  and  jaunty  appearance  to  her  comfortahle-looking  person, 
which,  with  her  smooth  romid  cheeks,  bore  very  pleasant  testimony  to 
the  fatness  of  the  land. 

Their  conversation,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  '  nil ; '  for  an 
Indian  among  strangejs  appears  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  *  in  a 
multitude  of  words  there  is  folly.* 

A  grunting  salutation  as  we  accosted  them,  a  few  words  squeezed  out 
of  them  by  the  necessity  of  answering  our  questions,  and  a  silent  nod 
at  parting,  marked  these  few,  as  they  have  almost  dways  marked  the 
race. 

Not  long  after  we  passed  a  beautiM  island.  How  singular  is  that 
feeling  that  beauty  causes,  when 

'  Tns  changiofi  cheek,  the  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might,  the  majestj-  of  lovehness ! ' 

Here  we  were,  three  tolerably  tough  fellows,  *  roughing  it '  down  a  river ; 
yet  an  insignificant  island,  with  its  bending  trees,  its  bowery  bushes, 
and  its  narrow  edging  of  brownish-red  sand  lipped  by  the  restless  wave- 
lets, softened  us  into  silence  broken  only  by  an  admiring  murmur.  The 
*  oars  moved  more  slowly,  and  our  skiff  sp^  not  so  swiftly  down  upon 
the  shining  bosom  of  the  stream.  We  lingered  and  admired,  and,  as  it 
disappeared,  although  our  thoughts  did  not  shape  themselves  into  words, 
each  heart  seemed  sofUy  singing 

*  Isle  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well !  * 

But  our  romance  was  soon  washed  out  of  us,  for  it  came  on  to  rain. 
We  did  not  care  to  '  camp^'  and  so  sat  still  and  took  it. 

It  requires  some  little  philosophy  to  sit  still  and  be  rained  on,  but 
with  us  there  was  a  greater  aggravation ;  for  the  boat  would  run  on 
shoals,  and  we  had  to  leave  our  nice  dry  seats,  stalk  about  in  water  mid- 
1^  deep,  push  and  pull  with  desperate  energy,  grinding  the  boat's  bot- 
tom all  to  pieces,  and,  as  we  got  again  into  a  channel,  tumble  into  the 
boat  and  sit  down  on  the  wet  thwarts  and  baggage  as  philosophically  as 
possible,  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.  In  the  midst  of  it  we 
came  to  a  dam,  and  an  ugly  one  it  was  to  get  over.  We  stood  for  some 
time  upon  the  edge,  consiSting  together  like  the  storm-beaten  figures 
one  sometimes  sees  in  a  Dutch  painting  of  a  tempest,  but  were  finally 
forced  to  take  out  all  our  baggage  and  lift  the  boat  over.  We  then  put 
in  agaia  our  *  fixings,'  stretched  well  over  to  the  left  bank,  threading  our 
-way  thrt  -h  a  wide  expanse  of  foaming  water,  to  find  the  channel,  and 
thus  procefcv^d  on  our  liquid  way.  All  this,  to  the  unaccustomed  cit,  is 
no  doubt  horribly  suggestive  of  rheumatisms,  coughs,  and  colds,  con- 
smnptions,  and  catarrhs.  But  you  forget,  dear  brother  cit,  that  the 
fresh  air  gave  good,  red,  healthy  bloood  to  the  lungs,  and,  together  with 
the  constant  exercise,  generated  an  amount  of  animal  heat  that  could 
'bid  defiance  to  any  reasonable  quantity  of  cold  and  damp.  Beside,  (let 
me  whisper  in  your  ear,)  it  can  be  proved  by  statistics  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  our  large  cities  would  die  out  were  it  not  for  firesh  importa- 
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lions  firom  the  country,  a  very  convincing  testimony  that  your  dir^ 
streets,  and  the  foul  air  you  breathe  habitually,  are  far  more  destructive 
to  life  than  occasional  wet  feet  and  a  soaking  rain,  when  joined  to  free 
air  and  almost  constant  motion. 

It  needed,  however,  but  a  word,  if  any  of  us  had  felt  chilly,  to  turn 
the  boat  ashore  and  build  up  a  loanng  fire  that  would  have  thawed  tax. 
Esquimaux  ;  for  we  had  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  matches  at  Cold 
Spring,  and  could  thus  once  more  bid  defiance  both  to  wind  and  wea- 
ther. But  we  did  not  need  to  do  so,  for  the  rain  stopped  after  a  while, 
and  the  warm,  bright  afternoon  sun  came  forth  to  dj^  us  and  our  boat 
most  thoroughly,  and  cheer  us  with  his  genial  rays.  He  is  a  glorious 
old  fellow,  that  same  sun,  and  one  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Fire- 
Worshippers  should  have  shown  him  so  much  honor  ;  for  they  bdieved 
him  to  be  the  seat  of  God's  glory,  where,  in  unclouded  majesty.  He  sits 
upon  his  shining  throne,  while  myriads  of  bright  angels  crowd  aroimd 
in  awe,  to  gaze  on  Him  with  gladness,  and  breathe  in  celestial  content- 
ment from  His  smile. 

With  a  slow  golden  glory  he  sank  down  to  his  setting,  and  his  last 
lingering  beams  still  left  us  on  the  river ;  for  the  majority  had  decided 
to  push  on  to  Corydon. 

Boating  down  an  unknown  river  after  dark  is  rather  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure. Now  you  pass  by  cleared  banks,  where  you  can  see  your  way 
tolerably  well,  and  anon  you  come  to  wooded  shores,  throwing  such 
darkness  on  the  stream  that  you  glide  into  the  deepest  gloom,  and  the 
steersman  has  to  divine  his  way  by  intuition.  No  ^unds  are  heard  save 
the  light  plash  of  the  oar-blade  in  the  water,  or  the  wind  among  the 
tree-tops,  or  occasionally  a  frightened  frog  plumping  into  the  water.  Si- 
lence and  mystery  brood  on  all  things  around  ;  no  unnecessary  words 
are  spoken,  and  all  eyes  are  straining  through  the  darkness  to  see  what 
turn  the  river  takes,  and  where  the  rocks  and  snags  are  that  might 
swamp  our  skiff,  and  treat  us  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  dark,  that  would 
prove  much  more  embarrassing  than  pleasant.  Thus,  in  alternate  glocHn 
and  star-light,  we  sped  upon  our  way,  listening  to  the  distant  baying  of 
the  watch-dog,  or  the  near  gurgling  oif  the  stream,  and  hugging  the  lef^ 
bank  that  we  might  not  over-run  our  long^sought  Corydon,  for  whose 
lights  we  kept  a  sharp  look-out.  At  length,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  we  reached  it,  having  most  miraculously  escaped  going  over  a 
large  dam  just  in  front  of  the  town. 

Our  baggage  was  soon  carried  up  the  bank,  for  we  had  popped,  by 
great  good  luck,  upon  the  very  hotel  we  sought,  this  little  place  rejoic- 
ing in  two  of  them. 

We  found  the  landlord,  a  stout  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  asleep  on  a 
chair  tilted  back  against  the  side  of  the  room.  His  heels  were  drawn 
up  on  the  front  bar  ;  his  head,  reclining  against  the  wall,  went  sliding, 
sliding  down,  until  the  weight  of  his  large  head  and  shoulders  acting 
on  his  body  as  a  lever,  brought  such  a  strain  upon  his  waist  as  partially 
to  waken  him,  when,  without  opening  his  eyes,  he  heaved  hiniself  hea- 
vily up,  once  more  to  re-commence  his  illustration  of  the  sUding  scale,  or» 
as  from  the  successive  jerks  it  might  be  called,  his  *  cadenza  staccata.' 
This,  too,  was  going  on  in  spite  of  all  the  noises  around  ;  for  the  house 
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was  full  of  *  Templars,'  a  sort  of  Odd-Fellow  association,  composed  of 
both  men  and  women,  of  which  I  had  never  before  heard.  Our  bag- 
gage was  stowed  away,  supper  was  ordered,  and  at  length  we  sat  down 
to  enjoy  it  with  the  keen  zest  that  comes  from  such  a  life.  Two  young 
women  were  seated  at  one  end  of  the  supper-room,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  found 
that  they  had  only  got  to  the  first  degree  of  Templarism,  and  were, 
therefore,-  not  allowed  to  stay  up-stairs  with  the  rest. 

Two  bed-rooms  were  assigned  us ;  Luff  and  Middy  shared  one,  and  I 
ook  the  other.  They  were  tiaOf  however,  much  more  in  name  then  in 
reality ;  for  the  house  was  new,  and  the  upper  rooms,  though  lathed, 
were  not  yet  plastered,  so  that  it  made  no  great  difference  in  which 
room  you  spoke,  you  were  tolerably  sure  of  being  heard  all  over.  We 
did  not  know  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  rooms,  and  so  kept 
cracking  jokes  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

As  there  was  no  church  to  Christianize  xis,  we  read  or  lounged  about 
all  day  Sunday,  indulging  occasionally  in  a  dish  of  conversation  with 
those  about  us. 

The  name  of  the  place  had  from  the  first  attracted  my  attention.  It 
was  so  perfectly  pastoral,  Arcadian,  and  poetical,  that  I  could  not  help 
thinking  the  sponsors  of  the  place  must  have  been  poetasters,  or  must 
have  stumbled  over  it  in  some  curious  way,  or  that  they  were  readers 
of  glorious  John  Milton,  and  had  been  present  in  spirit 

*  WnKRB  CoRTDOK  and  Thtrsis  met, 
Are  ftt  their  savory  dinner  set, 
Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses.' 

I  asked  my  liost  in  the  morning  who  had  the  naming  of  the  village,  and 
why  it  was  called  Corydon. 

*  Well,  I  named  it,  1  guess,  more  'n  any  body  else.' 

*  Where  did  you  get  the  name  ?  Did  you  find  it  in  a  book  of  poetry  ? ' 

*  Well,  no ;  I  do  n't  rightly  remember  now  much  about  it.  But 't 
aint  so  uncommon  a  name  nuther  ;  there  *s  two  or  three  Corydons  in 
the  State,  and  I  thought  the  name  wa'  n't  bad.  'T  any  rate,  thought  it 
might  do  as  well  as  any  thin*  else.' 

The  family  consisted  of  Mrs.  C ,  a  very  motherly  woman  ;  a 

youn^  married  daughter,  home  with  her  husband  on  a  visit ;  Bolivar, 
who  was  one  of  those  good-hearted  young  men  who  are  constantly  smiling ; 
his  younger  brother,'Curtis,  a  restless  country-boy ;  and  his  sister  Cynthia, 
a  little  damsel  of  some  twelve  years  of  age,  whose  heart  I  won  by  going 
to  the  *  store '  and  buying  her  a  well-timed  present  of  candy. 

The  lion  of  the  place,  however,  was,  very  decidedly,  the  father-in-law 
of  our  host,  old  Philip  Tome,  the  hunter,  of  whom  I  propose  to  speak 
more  at  length  hereafter.  He  had  a  tame  bear  of  lai^  size,  which  he 
exhibited  to  us,  and,  as  I  was  *  pumping '  him,  I  was  amused  at  Middy's 
astonishment  at  hearing  the  old  hunter  speak  of  shooting  '  painteis.' 
Ho  was  evidently  unused  to  artists  being  ^us  sununanly  di^)06ed  of. 
Idr.  Tome  had  published  a  book  about  his  hunting  adventures,  which  he 
peddled  about  the  country  in  a  wagon,  accompanied  by  his  bear.  He 
asked  us  if  we  thought  he  could  sdl  any  in  New-York.    We  advised 
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him  by  all  means  to  make  our  city  a  visit,  and  to  station  himself  in 
Wall-street,  where  he  would  find  another  breed  of  bears,  less  shaggy 
and  more  urbane,  but  still  a  race  of  grizzly  grumblers,  who  growl  oyer 
the  stocks  they  feed  on,  and  who  would  be  bound  by  all  the  laws  of 
'  kith  and  kin '  to  do  the  honors  of  the  city  to  their  brother  brain. 

We  prolonged  our  stay  in  Corydon  until  Tuesday  morning,  got  down 
to  Kenzua  Island  by  night,  shooting  a  watei^snake  by  the  way,, and  to- 
ward evening  of  the  next  day  shot  four  wild-ducks  just  above  the  town 
of  Warren.  They  were  so  expert  at  dodging,  however,  even  when 
wounded,  that  we  only  secured  two  of  them,  and  soon  *  came  to '  at 
Warren  with  our  prizes.  Here  we  feasted  on  our  ducks,  and  concluded 
to  leave  the  river,  thus  sinking  at  once  to  the  level  of  ordinary  travel- 
lers.    And  so  ended  our  boating  down  the  Alleghany. 


THE        future's        curtain 


Sadly,  slowly  by  me  pass 

*    PhaDtom  forms  in  ghosUy  train, 

I^xing  ever,  as  they  pass, 

Their  despairing  eyes  on  mine  \ 
And  they  point,  with  gestures  grim, 

To  the  dark  and  fearful  curtain 
That  behind  them  floateth  down. 


But  these  spectral  forms  were  once 

Angel  shapes  of  early  love, 
And  that  ghastly  curtain  once 

Glowed  in  roseate  hues  above. 
But  'tis  long  since,  passing  through 

That  fantastic,  glowing  curtain, 
Where  I  found  that  weary  burden 

That  with  me  now  floateth  down. 


Sadly,  slowly,  still  it  waves, 

In  that  ebon  darkness  flows, 
And,  as  spirits  o'er  their  grav^ 

With  a  phosphor  glare  it  glows; 
And  though  fix>m  the  past  I  bring 

This  despairinff,  weary  burden, 
With  the  future  I  am  laden. 

Ever  still  I  'm  floatbg  down. 
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ROME. 


BSWABD        It.     0A1IFBBX.X. 


fas  transition  from  the  aQblime  to  the  ridiouloua  la  aoaroely  !•■•  evidttnt  In  the  history  of  1 
world  than  in  rhetorical  flgures.  For  instance:  *Tho  Boman  Forum  is  now  a  cow^market,  t 
Tarpelan  Rock  a  cabbage-garden,  and  the  Palace  of  the  C^sahs  a  rope-walk.* 

THB       POBUM. 

Ho  I  Marcus  Tullius  CicbroI 

Bise,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  1 
Ho  1  hearken  1  hear  the  bullocks  low  I 

Where  are  the  llctors'  rods  ? 

Whence  you  drave  out  a  CATALrNB 
The  Romans  drive  the  cattle  in. 
TuLUUS,  to  the  Forum  bow, 
Hail  to  the  Roman  Civic  Cow  I 
Hail  to  the  beast  with  mystic  horn, 
In  Patmos  seen,  Italia  bom ; 
Whose  world-wide  eloquence  surpasses 
Bulls  of  Rome,  and  Roman  asses. 


THE       TARPEIAN       BOCK. 

And  where  the  geese  imperial  sate, 

Upon  the  rock  Tarpeian  high. 
And  hissed  and  cackled  for  the  state 

Then:  patriot-colloquy  j 

Where  convicts  died,  the  verdict  sought 
By  malioe,  and  by  bribery  bought ; 
And  whence  were  myriad  victuns  hurled 
Relentless  to  the  nether  world ; 
Whence  lovers  leapt  to  heal  the  woe 
Of  random  shots  from  Cupid's  bow ; 
Where  patriot-sons  to  doom  were  led, 
Is  grown,  and  savedy  the  cabbage-head. 

THE       PALACB. 

Again  :  Behold  the  work  sublime, 

Sublime  as  Ruin's  base  may  be. 
Of  papal  rule  and  lapse  of  time, 

On  classic  Italy. 

The  Palace  of  the  C^esabs  falls, 

And  yields  its  place  to  butchers'  stalls; 

And  where  the  flag  imperial  spread 

Its  eagle  o'er  a  C^sar^s  head ; 

Whence  to  the  nations  law  was  given, 

With  equal  claims  as  now  from  heaven ; 

As  wiser  grows  the  world,  a' rope 

Is  manufactured  for  the  Pope.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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CHINESE        LETTERS. 


NUHBBS     TBRBB. 

Mt  Dear  Ned  :  At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
succeeding  the  Taskax  jollification,  a  '  fast  boat/  bound  to  Cantoo, 
glided  gently  away  from  our  starboard  gangway,  carrying  with  it, 
among  other  valuables,  the  writer  of  this  delectable  epistle.  Now  fast, 
in  the  Canton  jargon,  does  not  mean  Hudson-Biyer  speed,  but  an  easy, 
respectable  jog  of  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  hour  ;  so  we  reached  the 
'  sublime  fountain  of  trade  *  about  mid-day,  landing  immediately  in 
front  of  the  American  Factories.  I  had  scarce  placed  my  foot  on  moie 
when  my  traps,  consisting  of  a  valise  and  hat-box,  were  eagerly  pounced 
upon  by  two  coolies,*  who,  despite  my  remonstrances  to  the  contrary, 
commenced  making  off  with  them  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  FoUow- 
ing  in  their  wake,  I  reached  the  *  Hall  of  Ceremony '  of  a  princely 
hotel,  kept  by  a  certain  Acow,  shoulder  to  shoulder  wifii  the  valise,  and 
at  least  ten  feet  in  advance  of  the  hat-box  ;  so,  all  being  well  that  ends 
well,  I  bestowed  upon  the  obliging  luggage-bearers  my  blessing  and  a 
handful  of  cash,  f  and  bade  them  take  themselves  on  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  and  then  calling  for  the  master  of  the  house,  I  desired  to 
be  shown  to  one  of  his  best  apartments.  A  glance  at  the  chamber  into 
which  I  was  ushered,  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  had  well-nigh 
determined  me  to  return  forthwith  to  my  ocean  habitation,  but  I  was 
diverted  from  my  purpose  by  Acow*s  saying,  as  if  in  reply  to  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  in  my  mind  :  '  Although  the  furniture  is 
poor,  and  the  floor  wiUiout  a  carpet,  you  will  find  your  bed  clean,  and 
the  chow-chow  most  excellent.'  *  Be  comforted,'  said  I  to  myself;  •  if 
I  sleep  and  eat  well,  what  more  could  I  desire  ? '  so  ordering  the  chow- 
chow  to  be  ready  at  five,  I  engaged  a  guide,  and  betook  myself  with  all 
diligence  to  the  nearest  market-place.  Here  seated  upon  a  bamboo- 
coop,  *  with  fat  capons  lined,*  I  commenced  my  study  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  *  ye  natives.'  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  posation 
which  I  occupied  was  unexceptionable.  A  regiment  of  grimalkin  grays 
composed  my  advanced  guard,  several  brigades  of  rats  and  mice,  and  a 
company  or  two  of  some  queer-looking  animals  that  I  am  quite  sure  are 
not  mentioned  in  Natural  History,  were  advantageously  posted  on  both 
flanks,  and  my  rear  was  well  secured  by  an  entire  legion  of  the  most 
invitingly-corpulent  dogs  that  ever  gladdened  the  soul  of  an  Eastern 
epicure. 

The  first  person  who  particularly  attracted  my  attention  was  an 
itinerant  barber,  who  came  trudging  along  with  a  stick  across  his  shoal- 
der,  to  one  end  of  which  was  attached  a  stool,  and  to  the  other  a  jar  of 

♦  Tbobb  of  tbe  lower  orders,  as  servsnto,  porters,  etc 

t  Europeans  gfye  this  name  to  the  copper  coin  called  Tchen.    Thev  arc  strunff  toffetber  by 
hondreds  through  a  hole  In  the  centre.  ^   --^ 
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water,  with  a  sort  of  furnace  dung  underneath  it.  A  dirty-fiused  rag- 
a-muffin  having  claimed  his  good  offices,  the  celestial  Figaro,  placing 
the  stool  on  the  ground,  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  poHtely  bade  him 
be  seated,  and,  after  kindling  a  fire  in  the  furnace  to  heat  the  water, 
seized  his  tools  and  vigorously  commenced  operations.  Having  cleansed 
the  finger  and  toe-nails  of  his  customer,  in  addition  to  shaving  and 
shampooing  his  head,  *  he  received  in  payment  a  string  of  tchcn,  and 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  while  rag-a-muffin,  stepping  up  to  a  butcher, 
with  a  brisk  air,  entered  into  an  animated  and  seemingly  angry  dis- 
cussion with  him.  Louder  and  louder  grew  their  voices,  \mtil  at  length 
the  former — who  seemed  bent  upon  arriving  in  medias  reSy  that  is, 
getting  himself  knocked  into  the  middle  of  tibe  following  week  —  tak- 
ing a  large  piece  of  copper  from  a  bag,  hung  to  his  girdle,  thrust  it 
immediately  under  the  nose  of  the  latter,  with  a  gesture  that  clearly 
expressed  his  desire  that  his  opponent  should  *  smell  that.'  Now  this 
did  really  seem  to  be  coming  it  a  little  too  strong.  It  was,  in  fact,  I 
thought,  rather  more  than  weak  flesh  and  blood  could  bear,  (for  you  and 
I  know,  Ned,  that  copper- does  not  emit  as  pleasant  a  perfume  as  amber- 
gris or  eau  de  cologne,)  and  so  the  butcher  seemed  to  think  too,  for 
with  his  brawny  right  hand,  drawing  from  its  sheath  a  straight-bladed 
knife,  about  a  yard  long,  with  his  lefl  he  seized  by  the  throat,  to  my 
horror  and  consternation  —  not  his  insulter,  but  the  generalissimo  of  my 
grimalkins —  a  majestic-looking,  big- whiskered  fellow,  whose  over-coat 
of  gray  fur  would  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  Napoleon  — 
and  in  a  trice  he  had  butchered  him,  and  presented  his  right  lund-quar- 
ter  to  rag-a-muffin,  (as  a  peace-offering,  I  presume,)  receiving  the  base 
metal  in  return.  This  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  and  in  an  hour  from  its  commencement,  not  a 
single  one  of  the  gallant  army  I  have  enumerated  above  was  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Many  had  been  slain  on  the  spot  —  a  very  few  (cow- 
ardly Shanghais  !)  escaped  by  flight,  and  the  remainder,  constituting  by 
far  the  greater  number,  were  led  into  captivity  —  to  be  at  some  future 
day,  so  said  my  guide,  eaten  by  their  captors,  quelle  horreur  !  Well 
might  Barrow  call  these  people  a  *  nation  of  ruthless  barbarians ! '  For 
more  than  a  minute  I  sadly  pondered  in  my  heart  the  mutability  of  all 
sublunary  affairs  —  especially  cats  —  and  then  betook  myself  to  the 
shop  of  a  bird-fancier  in  *  Old  China-street,*  where  I  saw  a  rara  avis, 
of  the  male  gender,  called  *  choo-woo,*  in  size  and  plumage  closely 
resembling  our  thrush,  perform  an  exceedingly  clever  trick  with  the 
'  papes.'t  A  pack  of  English  cards  being  han<^ed  to  me,  I  picked  out 
the  eight  of  clubs,  and  showed  it  to  the  bird,  which  eyed  it  sharply  for 
a  few  seconds,  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  then  turned  away  his  head.  I 
then  re-placed  the  card,  and  having  well  shuffled  the  pack,  threw  it  on 
the  ground,  when  *choo-woo,'  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  seized  the 
oight  of  clubs  in  his  bill,  and  carried  it  off*  in  triumph  to  his  master. 
I  offered  the  fancier  twenty  dollars  for  the  little  magician,  but  he  refused 
to  part  with  him.     He  was  exceedingly  anxious,  however,  to  sell  mo  an 

♦  Tini  Chlnew,  having  little  beard,  the  principal  work  for  the  razor  I0  on  the  head. 
t  They  dl<l  then  produce  some  pieces  of  pasteboard,  curiously  spotted,  which  they  called  papea. 
With  these  they  did  gamble.— Fitoh's  Tbatkls.  C^  O  O O  1  P 
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owl,  which  he  solemnly  assured  me  had  a  most  melodious  voice.  * 

*  He  sings,  then  ?  *  I  said,  interrogatively.  *  Sings !  —  all  the  night,  all 
the  day  he  talkee  ;  he  too  muchee,  too  muchee  sing-song.*  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  fellow,  I  served  a  campaign  in  the  swamps  of 
Florida,  many  years  ago,  and,  although  nothing  of  an  ornithologist,  I  do 
pretend  to  know  something  of  that  very  interesting  hird  called  owl ; 
so  mentally  promising  to  rememher  the  honest  fancier  in  my  prayers, 
for  many  nights  to  come,  I  took  an  afiectionate  leave  of  him ;  that 
infallible  time-keeper,  my  stomach,  admonishing  me,  as  I  did  so,  that 
it  was  high  time  to  think  of  retracing  my  steps  to  mine  inn,  to  partake 
of  the  *  chow-chow,*  so  much  lauded  by  Acow.  On  my  way  thither,  I 
will  have  a  few  leisure  moments  to  devote  to  your  enlightenment, 
which  I  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of,  by  giving  you  a  piece  of 
information  which  I  should  have  imparted  to  you  at  an  earlier  date. 
It  is  this  :  a  majority  of  the  Chinese  who  have  dealings  with  us  out- 
siders,  speak  what  is  called  by  them  '  pigeon  or  business  English  *  —  a 
mixture  of  English  and  Portuguese.  It  sounds  oddly  enough  at  first, 
but  one  soon  becomes  sufficiently  versed  in  its  mysteries  to  converse 
readily  with  shop-keepers,  servants,  etc.  You  had  a  pretty  fair  sample 
of  it  in  a  former  letter,  in  the  discourse  of  our  firiend  the  pilot.  I  will 
subjoin  a  few  more  specimens  of  it,  with  the  interpretation  thereof,  and 
shall  then  consider  vou  a  graduate  in  the  dialect,  and  leave  you  for  the 
future  to  translate  for  yourself  Calling  to  see  some  ladies  at  Macao, 
wh6  have  their  lodgings  on  the  second  floor,  I  said  to  their  coolie : 

*  Ladies  top-side  ?  *  to  which  he  replied,  (they  being  at  home,)  *  Can 
have.^    Had  they  been  out,  or  engaged,  the  answer  would  have  been  : 

*  No  can' 

A  noted  bum-boatman  of  Hong-Kong  —  generally  known  to  Ameri- 
cans under  the  euphonious  prcBuomen  of  Sam  —  thus  described  to  me 
the  manner  in  which  the  priests  of  the  Budhist  persuasion  meet  death  : 
'  Suppose  he,  Number  One,  good  padre  ;  he  no  eatee  too  muchee  '  chow- 
chow  ;  *  he  no  drinkee  too  muchee  *  samshoo ; '  t  he  eatee  littee  licee  ;t 
he  maJcee  die  pigeon  all  same  so  fashion ;  *  (here  he  seated  himself,  and 
resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  gazed  fixedly  on  vacancy.)  '  You  speakee 
he ;  he  no  can  talkee ;  his  face  makee  all  same  as  smilnm ;  he  no 
makee  bottum.*  By  this  I  inferred  that  if  the  priest  was  a  good  man, 
neither  a  wine-bibber  nor  a  glutton,  he  died  in  that  dreamy  state,  in 
which  a  famous  bowye  is  said  to  have  passed  nine  years  of  his  life  with 
his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  a  wall  —  a  tranquil  smile  illumining  his 
face ;  and  that  for  him  there  was  no  corruption  after  death. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  aforesaid  Sam  informed  me  of  six  men  being 
killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded,  by  the  falling  of  several  houses,  in 
these  words :  *  Six  piecee  men  have  makee  die  pigeon ;  twenty-five 
have  makee  all  same  as  spilum.*  k    A  beautiful  language,  is  it  not  ? 

After  partaking  of  sundry  of  Acow*s  well-seasoned  ragouts  and 
hafihes,  (concerning  the  contents  of  which  I  prudently  asked  no  ques- 
tions,) I  smoked  a  cheroot,  and  then  retired  to  my  room,  intending  to 

•  Actoal  fiwjt  t  A  stronff  liquor  expressed  flrom  Hoe. 

z  The  Chioeee  always  pronounce  the  R  like  L. 

S  These  were  spoilrd,  ren«lered  useless  to  society,  I  suppose  be  meant. 
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take  a  siesta  ;  but  I  had  scarce  stretched  myself  on  my  bed  when  my 
trusty  cicerone  brought  me  a  picture  that  I  had  commissioned  him  to 
purchase  for  me,  the  contemplation  of  which  chased  slumber  from  my 
eye-lids.  It  is  a  likeness  on  ivory  of  a  boat-girl  of  Whampoa,  who  died 
three  winters  ago  of  consumption,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  uni- 
versally regretted.  Let  me  tell  you  her  story.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  boats  on  the  Canton  river  are  called  tan-ka,  or  egg-house  boats, 
from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 
They  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  six  broad  ;  and  Are  gener- 
ally propelled  by  an  oar,  attached  to  the  stem.  The  happy  possessor  of 
one  of  these  was  Ah-Ty,  a  pretty  girl,  who,  from  her  many  virtues, 
would  have  graced  a  higher  sphere.  She  was  the  general  favorite  of 
Americans  and  Europeans.  During  the  summer  in  which  she  com- 
pleted her  fifteenth  birth-day,  she  was  observed  to  be  particularly  in- 
dustrious, and,  upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  her  industry,  by 
an  American  merchant,  who  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  her 
welfare,  she  artlessly  replied  :  *  Five,  six  moon  more  my  makee  marry.' 
But  when  winter  came,  the  same  merchant,  going  one  day  to  her  boat, 
found  her  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it,  with  her  lover  bending  over  her  ; 
the  king  *  was  there,  but  the  ky  had  departed  I 

THB      TAN-KA      GIRL. 

Her  lot  was  lowly,  and  her  birth  obscure  — 

Her  sole  inherit  once  a  tan-ka  boat, 
And  one  small  oar,  wijh  which,  with  face  demure. 

And  downcast  eyes,  she  sculled  her  tiny  float; 
Yet  she  was  happy,  for  her  heart  was  pure, 

Though  coarse  her  fare,  and  somewhat  scant  her  coat; 
And  oft  the  boatman,  as  he  sped  along, 
Would  stay  his  bark  to  list  her  merry  song. 

Now  summer  came,  and  soil  the  south  wind  sighed 
Across  Wbampoa's  verdant  hills  and  plains, 

And  blithely  now  the  busy  maiden  plied 
The  bending  oar,  or  spread  the  hempen  seines ; 

For  she,  ere  long,  was  to  become  a  bride. 
And  carefully  must  hoard  her  petty  gains ; 

And  when  the  day  was  done,  she  knelt  and  prayed 
•*  For  blessings  past,  this  little  tan-ka  maid. 

Chill  winter  came :  outstretched  upon  a  mat, 

Within  her  narrow  home  the  poor  girl  lay ; 
Beside  her  couch,  a  youth,  her  lover,  sat. 

Burning  a  joss-stick  to  his  ]B^)ds  or  clay, 
Dhakma  t  and  Sanoa.    Now  in  accents  mild. 

Placing  her  hand  in  his,  the  maiden  sighea, 
*Fo  help  thee,  darling! '  then  she  sweetly  smiled, 

And  turned  her  eyes  to  heaven :  thus  she  died. 
A  cherub  bore  her  turough  the  Stvgian  wave. 
And  angels  hover  o'er  her  sainted  grave  I 


Vale! 


Fan-Kuzi. 


♦  Kiiro,  fteure  or  vbible  body ;  ky.  spirit,  or  animating  principle. 

t  The  rhinsse  books  say,  'Fo  (Budha  of  India)  is  one  person,  but  has  three  forms  — Fo, 
I>jiARUA,  Sanoa.'  — Daviks,  vol  2. 
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CROSSING         THE         DELAWARE 


BT  MlSa  LOniflB  ■.   TicznoT. 


Darkly  hangs  tho  winter- mid-night  on  the  war-beleagaered  land. 
Onward  toward  the  swollen  river  press  a  little  patriot-band. 
Spent  with  lamine,  worn  and  weary  marching  through  the  crusted  snow, 
Where  the  crimson  blood-tide  flowing  stains  their  path-way  as  they  gow 

Long  and  nobly  have  they  striven  to  resist  the  tyrant's  power, 

Now  their  brave  hearts  sink  within  them,  't  is  their  country^a  gloomieet  hour. 

And  each  hopeless  &ce  is  shadowed  by  a  fixed  and  sullen  frown. 

As  they  watch  the  angry  waters  with  the  ice-isles  rushing  down ; 

While  a  requiem  the  tempest  seems  for  Liberty  to  sing, 

And  the  waves  in  wild  upheaving  the  last  knell  of  Hope  to  ring. 

But  calmly  stands  their  leader  by  the  foaming  torrent's  brink, 
And  then*  looks  are  turned  upon  him,  as  they  pause,  but  do  not  shrink ; 
And  he  meets  those  mournful  glances  with  a  father's  pitying  eyo, 
For  he  knows  they  will  not  faU  him,  that  they  do  not  fear  to  die : 
They  but  fear  their  arms  are  powerless  to  protect  the  land  they  love, 
Fear  their  cause  is  all  unheeded  by  the  God  who  rules  above. 
But  he  speaks  in  cheering  accents  to  the  faint,  disheartened  band, 
Bids  them  think  of  homes  and  firesides — think  upon  their  native  land ; 
Rouses  them  for  one  strong  effort  that  may  break  oppression's  chain. 
Bids  them  rally  for  the  struggle,  fall  upon  their  foes  again : 
'  While  the  broad  wings  of  their  army  wide  and  vulture-like  expand, 
With  their  hateful  blackness  brooding  over  all  the  Jersey-land, 
We  may  clip  their  spreading  pinions  if  we  strixe  a  sudden  blow ; 
Come,  my  brothers,  stem  and  steady,  answer  quickly,  Will  you  go  ? ' 
Thus  he  speaks,  and  bares  his  temples,  and  the  soldiers  looking  on, 
Grasp  their  arms  and  shout  hi  chorus :  *  We  will  follow  Washington  ! ' 

They  have  caught  his  hero-spirit,  tlirobs  each  heart  more  wildly  now, 
For  there  seems  a  sudden  glory  to  have  settled  on  his  brow ; 
While  his  clarion  voice  comes  ringing  deep  and  clear  above  the  blast, 
And  for  him,  where'er  he  lead  them,  they  will  battle  to  the  last 
Let  the  snow  and  hail  come  sweeping  fiercely  down  the  dismal  shon», 
And  the  tempest's  voice  grow  louder  in  the  rocking  sycamores ; 
Now  they  heed  not  storm  or  midnight,  chilling  wind  or  driving  hail. 
As  they  dare  the  foaming  river,  where  the  stoutest  heart  might  quail 

And  again  they  're  marching  forward,  stiff  with  cold  and  pierced  with  pain. 
Toward  the  enemy's  encampment,  far  across  the  fhjzen  plain ; 
With  a  more  than  Spartan  courage  lighting  up  each  dauntless  eye, 
Swift  and  silent,  firm  and  fearless,  on  they  go,  to  do  or  die. 
Brooding  now  with  thoughts  of  vengeance  on  the  hurried  retareat 
Made  across  the  alarmed  country  fh)m  Long-Island's  sad  defbat ; 
Now  with  hopeful  pride  remembering  Concord  Bridge  and  Lexington : 
Oh  I  that  on  this  night  of  darkness  such  another  day  might  dawn  1 

Where  the  sentinels  are  pacing  in  the  early  morning's  beams. 
Where  the  unsuspecting  foemen  waken  out  of  peaceful  dreams ; 
Dreams  perchance  of  wives  and  chUdren,  many  a  gentle-hearted  band, 
As  they  keep  the  merry  Christmas,  in  the  distant  fother-land. 
Knowing  not  of  danger  near  them  —  see,  the  little  army  comoe, 
And  with  sudden  start  they  listen  to  the  roll  of  rebel-drumslp.jj|p 
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Now  the  tide  of  battle  Burges  fiir  and  near,  and  loud  and  deep, 
Aa  with  head-long  desperation  down  upon  the  foe  thej  sweep ; 
With  a  thought  of  home  and  kindred  strengthening  every  deadly  blow  — 
6oD  of  Freedom,  God  of  Justice,  aid  the  holy  struggle  now  I 
Fiercely  patriot  and  invader  mingle  in  the  stormy  f&y, 
In  the  annals  of  Columbia  this  will  be  a  glorious  dayl 
For  they  see  in  death  the  sinking  of  the  K>eman  leader,  Bahl, 
See  the  hireling  Hessians  flying,  see  the  lion  standard  fall ; 
And  where  clear  away  the  war-clouds,  when  the  battle-hour  is  done, 
Lo  I  the  Eagle  soars  in  triumph,  and, the  victory  is  won  I 
Johnthwny  (Pa,,)  AprU,  1855. 


A      DEBR-HUNT      ON      THE      BOUQUET. 


BT      PAUL     MARTINDALX. 


It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  October.  The  first  glance  of  the  sun, 
as  his  rays  rested  on  the  mountain-tops  around  the  little  village  of 
Elizahethtown,  revealed  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hill-sides 
seemed  inlaid  with  mosaics  of  most  brilliant  colors.  The  frost-king 
had  touched  them  with  his  magic  wand,  and  autumn  stood  revealed  in 
her  magnificence.  The  bright  red  tinge  of  the  soft  maple,  the  deeper 
and  more  substantial  hue  of  the  oak,  fixe  golden  yellow  of  th^  beech 
and  the  elm,  the  pale  emerald  of  the  basswood,  the  fiery  scarlet  of 
the  sumach,  all  these  mingled  in  wild  profusion  and  interminable 
variety,  while  here  and  there  among  them,  as  if  to  give  renewed  assur- 
ance that  spring-time  should  again  revivify  the  earth,  stood  the  unchang-^ 
ing  and  brilliant  green  of  the  balsam  and  the  pine.  In  the  little 
valley  below,  the  pale  grass  was  crisp  with  the  white  frost,  and  as  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  rested  on  the  fences  and  the  roofs  of  the  farm* 
houses,  the  sparkling  crystals  faded  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  beneath  their 
power,  like  the  shadows  of  a  dial,  and  vanished  in  tiny  wreaths  of 
vapor.  I  doubt  if  the  world  can  exhibit  a  richer  or  more  varied  display 
of  autumn  foliage  than  this  little  valley  of  Elizabeth.  Hemmed  in  by 
a  spur  of  the  Adirondack  range,  whose  abrupt  and  ragged  mountaijas 
surround  and  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  it,  it  rests  in  beauty,  like  a 
jewel  in  the  rock,  gathering  an  added  brilliance  from  the  roughness  of 
its  setting. 

*  What  a  morning  for  a  scent !  *  said  old  Sherifi'L ,  as  he  stepped 

from  his  piazza  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn.  *  Halloo,  Harry !  get  up,  and 
let  *s  have  a  hunt.  Fly  would  scent  a  track  at  forty  rods  this  morning.* 
"With  such  an  invitation,  to  dress  and  gobble  up  a  breakfast  was  but 
brief  work. 

*  Go  call  Archibald  and  Abels.     Tell  them  to  bring  the  dogs,  and 
we  11  have  a  great  time.* 

Now,  the  said  Archibald  —  John  Archibald,  but  generally  known  as 
*  Archy  *  —  was  the  character  of  the  county.     In  the  vigor  and  prime 
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of  his  manhood,  he  possessed  many  traits  of  character  U>  remind  one  d" 
Cooper's '  Leather-Stocking.'  An  excellent  hunter,  cool,  keen,  and  saga- 
clous  —  loving  his  dog  and  his  gun  more  than  he  did  most  of  his 
family  —  like  '  Leather-Stocking,'  fearing  the  face  of  no  man,  but  unlike 
him,  fearing  also  neither  God  nor  the  devil.  He  was  honest,  because  it 
was  his  nature  to  be  so,  and  perfectly  good-tempered,  unless  bis  dog  or 
his  rifle  were  abused ;  then  his  anger  and  his  profanity  knew  no  bounds. 
But  the  over-ruling  trait  of  his  character  was  an  unbounded  love  of  fon 
and  frolic.  Of  all  earthly  things,  he  loved  a  practical  joke  the 
Friend  or  foe,  it  mattered  little  to  him  ;  if  he  could  but  perpetrate  i 
broad  joke,  which  should  set  the  crowd  in  a  roar  at  their  expense,  he 
was  perfectly  happy. 

Abels  came  first,  a  rather  short  and  thin  man,  with  a  cold,  gray  eye, 
which  never  looked  you  square  in  the  face,  and  whose  whole  counte- 
nance indicated  the  mere  hunter  for  gain.  Springy  and  lithe  as  a  ftx, 
he  had,  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  when  the  crust  bears  a  man  on 
snow-shoes,  but  a  deer  plunges  to  the  belly  at  every  jump,  chased  on 
foot,  and  killed,  many  an  antlered  buck.  He  brought  two  dogs,  ooe 
half-mastiff  and  half-gray-hound,  not  much  on  the  scent,  but  capital 
with  other  dogs  ;  the  other,  a  beautiful  black  and  white  hound,  whose 
nose  never  failed  the  track. 

*  Whar  ye  gwine  to  hunt  ? '  said  Abels,  in  his  peculiar  drawl. 

'  I  vote  for  Little  Pond,'  answered  Archy,  "^o  now  came  up,  leading 
by  a  rope  a  brown  dog,  yet  in  his  youth,  and  as  likely  to  spend  his 
strength  in  chasing  the  few  remaining  yellow  birds  as  any  thing  else. 
The  Sherifl*  declared  for  '  Sampsons,'  as  easier  of  access,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  shorter  run. 

*  Yees,  and  have  your  deer  shute  the  run,  and  take  to  Beaver  Meadow 
alders.      'Squire,  there  aint  a  dog  in  town  can  follow  a  track  into 

em. 

Archy  insisted  on  Little  Pond,  as,  if  the  deer  took  to  water*  the  boats 
made  him  sure. 

*  Beside,  the  trout,  you  know ' 

*  Ah !  I  see  you  do  n't  mean  to  be  balked  of  a  supper.  But  what  say 
to  a  compromise,  and  try  *  Roaring-Brook  ?  ' ' 

*  Agreed,  Squire  1  agreed  I ' 

This  little  brook,  rising  back  of  what  is  generally  known  as  Cobble 
(or  Eoble's)  hill,  an  eminence  which  would  be  dignified  as  a  mountain 
anywhere  else,  finds  its  way  down  to  the  Bouquet  by  a  most  precipitous 
route,  and  almost  entirely  on  a  bed  of  naked  boulders.  Hence  its  name. 
It  has  no  perpendicular  fall,  but  its  roar  can  be  easily  heard  in  a  ^ 
night  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Every  thing  seemed  in  readiness,  and  all  seated  in  the  wagon,  wheo 
the  quick  eye  of  the  Sheriflf  detected  the  absence  of  an  important  moa- 
ber  of  the  party. 

*  Archy,  where 's  Three-Legs  ?  * 

Little  Three-Legs  was  a  medium-sized,  tan-colored  honnd,  of  full 
blood,  who  had  been  caught  in  a  bear-trap  while  on  the  run- way,  ai^ 
had  been  kept  there  until,  from  sheer  starvation,  she  gna^wed  off*  be 
leg,  and  returned  to  her  master.     She  had  been  Arehy's  particular  prt 
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ever  since.  He  frequently  carried  her  home  in  his  arms  after  a  long 
chase.  Her  long  and  beantiful  ears,  and  clean,  thin  skin  showed  the 
pnrity  of  her  hlood,  while  her  cry,  clear  and  pure  as  a  trumpet,  made 
her  an  invaluable  assistant  to  the  other  dogs.  She  could  maintain  her 
position  in  a  short  chase  very  well,  hut  in  a  long  run,  the  strain  on  the 
remaining  fore-leg  was  too  great.  Archy  had  fitted  a  little  leather  boot 
to  the  shortened  limb  to  prevent  injury  by  hitting  it  on  the  ground. 

'  Three-Legs  is  all  safe.  I  wanted  to  save  her  for  the  run.  We  '11 
stop  at  Newell's  for  her.* 

In  picking  up  the  dog,  we  were  but  too  happy  to  pick  up  Newell  him- 
self, Apollos  Newell,  than  whom  no  worthier  man  trod  the  soil  of  old 
Essex.  Many  a  man  have  I  heard  praise  the  integrity  of  another  by 
saying :  '  He 's  as  honest  as  Apollos  Newell.* 

A  brisk  ride  of  three  miles  brought  us  to  the  intersection  of  the  brook 
with  the  river.  The  horses  were  taken  from  the  wagon  and  tied  under 
a  spreading  beech,  and  an  umbrella  spread  over  a  mysterious-looking 
badcet  in  the  wagon,  toward  which  Archy  gave  now  and  then  a  most 
affectionate  look.  Abels  leashed  up  the  dogs,  in  which  he  had  some 
difficulty,  as  they  were  whimpering  about  in  the  most  active  manner 
with  their  noses  to  the  ground,  in  search  of  *  a  track,'  and  started  for 
the  head  of  the  brook.  The  run-way  was  from  the  top  of  the  ridge 
down  the  stream,  crossing  it  several  times,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Bouquet,  thence  down  said  river  on  the  west  bank  thereof,  (as  the  law- 
yers would  say,)  for  about  two  hundred  rods,  then  crossing  the  river  at 
a  little  ripple,  and  then  in  a  direct  course  to  East  Mountain. 

As  it  would  probably  be  an  hour  before  a  fresh  track  could  be  found, 
the  Sheriff  and  Archy  pulled  out  their  fish-lines,  cut  an  ash-pole  from 
the  brook-side,  and  tried  their  skill  for  trout.  The  former  threw  his 
line  in  the  deep  pool  where  the  brook  joined  the  river,  and  Archy  saun- 
tered up  the  stream.  Meanwhile,  Newell  sat  with  his  rifle  in  his  lap, 
listening  for  the  cry  fix)m  the  hounds.  Trout  were  not  abundant,  and 
the  Sheriff  was  about  giving  up  in  despair,  when,  throwing  his  hook 
into  the  ripple,  it  floated  gently  down  to  the  deep  pool  at  the  bottom, 
and,  '  Heavens !  what  a  bite  ! '  The  trout  was  hooked,  but  the  old 
fisherman  knew  very  well  it  would  never  do  to  tug  at  him  with  that 
line.  Having  no  creel,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  him  his  run. 
It  could  only  be  done  by  leading  him  up  and  down  until  he  tired  him- 
self out.  A  full  half-hour  was  spent  in  this  way,  until  his  trout-ship 
brought  his  nose  to  the  surface  for  relief.  Now  he  was  brought  gently 
to  the  shore,  the  line  fastened  by  a  stone,  and  using  his  old  beaver  for 
a  landing-net,  he  had  the  proud  satisfSsu;tion  of  laying  on  the  bank  a 
two-pound  deep-water  trout ! 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a  halloo  from  Newell,  seized  his  prize,  and 
started  for  camp.  Archy  had  started  before  with  his  rifle  up  to  one  of 
the  crossings  on  the  brook ;  so  Newell  was  lefl  to  try  his  s^l  at  the 
point  where  the  deer  should  strike  the  Bouquet,  and  the  Sheriff  took 
position  where  the  run-way  crossed  bebw. 
•Hark!    Do  you  hear  that  T 

It  was  a  splendid  chorus  I  The  dear,  pure  air  of  the  October  morn- 
ing, undisturbed  by  any  other  sound  save  the  deep  monotone  of  Boar- 
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ing-Brook,  gave  every  voice  distinct  and  ringing  as  a  bell.  High  and 
clear  above  all  came  the  silvery  tones  of  little  Three-Legs.  Then  the 
deep  bay  of  the  mastiff,  chiming  well  with  the  shrill  yelps  of  Fly  and 
the  young  one.  I  have  heard  msuiy  quartettes  in  my  time,  but  never 
one  that  stirred  my  blood  more  than  this. 

*  Hark  again  1    Was  that  Abels'  rifle  or  Archy*s  ? ' 

*  Archy's,  certainlv,'  said  I,  for  I  had  staid  with  Newell,  to  be  near 
the  horses,  in  case  of  their  being  frightened.     'Abels  is  further  up.' 

Whosesoever  it  was,  it  had  not  stopped  the  deer,  for  presently  the  long 
bound  of  some  animal  was  heard  in  the  copse  above.  Some  forty  rods 
further  up  from  us  was  a  brief  opening  in  the  woods,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful little  glade,  with  here  and  there  a  small  pine  growing.  It  was  in 
this  we  first  caught  sight  of  our  game,  as  the  run-way  was  directly 
through  it.  What  a  magnificent  sight !  —  a  seven-years'  old  buck,  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  strength  !  Not  yet  fatigued  by  the  length 
of  the  chase,  wearing  more  the  air  of  surprise  than  fright,  his  anUers 
laid  gently  back  upon  his  neck,  his  standard  raised,  and  all  his  colors 
flying,  he  bounded  on,  as  if  spuming  the  ground  with  his  hoofs,  and 
conscious  of  untiring  speed.     I  shouted  in  ecstasy. 

*  Hush !  *  said  Newell,  *  not  a  word,  or  he  '11  shoot  the  track.' 

He  brought  his  rifle  to  the  cock,  and  waited  for  the  buck  to  clear  Ae 
woods,  the  distance  from  where  we  stood  to  the  river  being  about  ten 
rods  of  grass  plat.  On  he  came.  Oh !  it  seemed  a  sin  to  take  the  life 
of  so  noble  a  creature.  Newell  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and,  as 
the  deer  gave  the  last  bound  from  the  bank  to  the  stream,  aimed  at  his 
neck,  and  fired.  From  the  sudden  turn  of  the  deer's  head,  as  he  struck 
the  water,  it  was  evident  he  was  hit.  He  gave  two  or  three  short 
jumps  into  the  ripple  and  fell.  The  Sheriff  heard  the  report,  and  as 
he  could  see  from  his  station  that  the  deer  had  fallen,  hastened  up. 
The  buck  lay  motionless  in  the  water,  and  slowly  floating  down  the 
river,  which  was  about  knee-deep.  As  Newell  was  getting  advanced  in 
years,  he,  being  clad  in  long  fishing-boots,  offered  to  go  in  and  cut  thf 
animal's  throat.  The  bullet  had  struck  just  at  the  root  of  the  horn,  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  had  stopped  there,  consequently  the  deer  was 

only  stunned,  not  killed.     L drew  his  hunting-knife,  and  proceeded 

to  cut  his  throat.  The  first  gash,  which  let  a  little  blood,  revived  him 
at  once,  and  he  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant ;  and  now  commenced 
one  of  the  most  exciting  encounters  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  witness. 
It  is  well  known  that  an  old  stag  at  bay  is  one  of  the  most  savage  of 
animals,  and  as  the  small  gash  made  in  his  throat  had  severed  no  main 
vessel,  the  blood  he  had  lost  amounted  to  nothing.     He  lowered  his 

head,  and  made  a  lunge  at  his  enemy.     L 's  only  safety  was  to 

catch  him  by  the  horns  and  force  his  nose  under  water  by  his  own 
weight.  But  this  could  not  last  long,  as  the  deer's  struggles  were 
powerful.  He  next  attempted  to  hold  him  by  one  horn,  and  use  the 
knife  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  that 
he  was  landed  about  six  feet  off,  with  the  whole  front  part  of  his 
clothing  torn  from  his  body,  and  his  knife  lost.  The  deer  made  ano&er 
spring  at  him,  with  the  intent  to  put  his  fore-feet  on  top  of  him  as  he 
lay  in  the  water,  and  trample  him.     This  he  evaded  by  a  sadden 
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spring,  and  again  succeeded  in  grasping  him  by  both  horns.  Thns 
they  struggled  and  floundered,  sometimes  one  under  water,  and  then  the 
other,  for  some  twenty  minutes.  Meantime  the  dogs  had  run  in,  and 
the  mastifl*  at  once  came  to  the  rescue.  Unfortunately  the  water  was 
just  that  depth  in  which  man  and  deer  could  stand,  hut  the  dogs  could 
not  touch  bottom.  It  was  all  they  could  do  to  stem  the  current,  to  say 
nothing  of  fighting.  It  was  getting  to  be  a  serious  matter.  One  of  the 
prongs  of  the  antlers  had  been  broken,  and  left  a  blade-like  point  as 
sharp  as  a  needle.  On  this  the  Sherifl*  had  seriously  torn  his  hand 
early  in  the  fight,  and  was  losing  some  blood  by  it.  He  shouted  to 
Newell  to  fire  at  the  deer,  but  so  sudden  and  rapid  were  their  motions, 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  afraid  to  shoot,  being  as  likely  to  hit  one  as 
the  other.  As  for  myself,  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  they  had  been  gradu- 
ally getting  into  deeper  and  swifter  water  than  I  could  stand  in.  1 
could  do  no  manner  of  good,  and  stood  on  the  shore,  amid  the  barking 
dogs,  excited  and  speechless.  Again  the  deer's  nose  was  forced  under 
water  for  a  moment,  and  again  with  a  mighty  efibrt  he  raised  his 
antagonist  with  a  lunge  that  rolled  them  together  in  the   stream. 

L felt  his  strength  failing,  but  he  also  knew  his  life  was  at  stake. 

Earlier  in  the  battle  he  had  fought  from  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  to  save 
the  venison,  as  there  would  be  no  chance  of  killing  it  now,  if  the  buck 
got  away.  Now,  had  he  let  go,  and  made  for  shore,  the  chances  were 
the  deer  would  trample  him  before  he  reached  the  bank.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment  Archibald  arrived.  He  had  heard  Newell's  gun,  and  not 
hearing  another,  had  taken  it  for  granted  the  game  was  quietly  killed, 
and  strolled  leisurely  back.  Seeing  the  real  state  of  the  case  at  a 
glance,  he  plunged  into  the  stream,  drew  his  knife,  cut  the  animal's 
ham-strings  at  a  blow,  and  ended  the  fight.     Both  were  drawn  ashore, 

the  deer  dead,  and  L perfectly  exhausted.     A  draught  from  a 

black  bottle,  dug  from  the  depths  of  the  mysterious  basket,  soon  put  all 
parties  to  rights,  saving  the  torn  hand  and  habiliments  of  the  Sheriff! 
He  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see.  Not  a  single  garment  was  left  in  its  integ- 
rity, while  the  old  broad-brimmed  beaver,  which  had  served  him  for 
years  as  hat,  umbrella,  drinking-cup,  and  landing-net,  as  occasion 
required,  had  been  floated  off*  and  sunk. 

The  deer  was  now  dressed,  quartered,  and  divided  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  the  carcase  was  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there 
were  persons  in  the  party,  f  thie  antlers  and  skin  belonging  of  right  to  the 
one  who  first  draws  blood,)  when  one  turns  his  back  to  the  whole,  and, 
to  the  question,  *  Who  shall  have  this  pile  ?  *  calls  ofi*  the  names  by 
chance.  In  those  days,  this  was  the  unvarying  mode  of  dividing  all 
manner  of  game  hunted  by  a  party.  No  one  ever  thought  of  objecting 
to  the  division  or  the  lot. 

It  was  now  high  noon.  The  warm  sim  had  dispelled  all  dampness 
from  the  grass,  when  we  seated  ourselves  under  the  old  beech  to  prepare 
for  dinner. 

*  Boy,  bring  the  basket.'  * 

*  Humph  ! '  said  Archy,  *  I  know  whose  wife  put  up  that  prog.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  L ,  *  ever  since  you  imposed  on  my  good 

wife  as  a  beggar,  in  green  goggles  and  a  knapsack,  and  drew  on  her 
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sympathies  for  a  good  dinner,  and  was  broom-sticked  out  of  the  hofose 
to  pay  for  it.* 

Archy  chuckled  at  the  remembrance.  *  Pickles,  Indian  bread,  salt 
a  chunk  of  raw  pork,  and  potatoes  to  roast.     Good  ! ' 

'  Ah  !  ha ! '  said  Abels,  '  three  black  quarts ! ' 

T  was  the  rock  he  usually  split  on,  though  our  general  failings  might 
be  said  to  be  '  primitive.' 

A  circular  hole  of  three  feet  across,  by  four  inches  deep,  waa  sood 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  filled  with  clean  stones  from  the  brook.  On 
these  a  rousing  fire  was  kindled,  and  left  to  bum  nearly  out.  Mean- 
while, Archy  had  cut  a  half-dozen  chops  from  the  veniison.  The 
SherifiThad  occupied  himself  with  preparing  his  two-pound  trout  for  a 
bake.  The  modus  operandi  I  beg  to  set  forth  as  a  rule  for  all  geoi- 
mands  in  like  situation.  After  properly  cleansing  it,  he,  with  a  kni£^ 
made  an  incision  down  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  nearly  as  de^  as 
the  back-bone.  Into  this  was  laid  a  thin  slice  of  raw  pork ;  if  ycm  can 
add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  to  the  pork,  all  the  better.  The  bdlj  was 
stufied  with  the  soft  part  of  a  loaf  of  rye  and  Indian-bread,  mixed  widi 
say  a  gill  of  Madeira  wine.  His  troutship  was  then  careMly  and 
tightly  rolled  up  in  the  half  of  a  clean  newspaper,  and  laid  m  the 
embers  to  bake.  The  time  necessary  to  properly  do  the  fiah  most 
depend  on  its  size.  I  should  say  for  a  tvfo-pounder  forty  minutes,  and 
when  properly  done,  he  is  a  morsel  for  an  epicure.  Talk  of  youi  twrhoi 
a  la  creme,  it 's  mere  pop  and  lolly-pop  to  the  rich  fragrance,  the  deli- 
cate flavor  of  a  well-baked  deep-water  trout. 

The  fish  devoured  first,  as  was  proper,  then  came  the  chc^is.  Oh ! 
ye  well-fed  city  aldermen,  who  think  ye  sit  down  to  your  groaning 
boards  and  eat  venison,  I  would  one  of  the  best  of  you  could  have  par- 
taken of  those  chops !  '  Venison  as  was  venison '  were  they,  cut  inxn  a 
deer  that  had  been  browsing  in  his  native  woods  but  two  hours  befinre ; 
none  of  your  black,  disgusting  stuff  that  comes  down  from  the  country 
in  February,  coursed  until  his  blood  is  heated  and  imwholesome  befere 
he  is  killed,  and  then  frozen  and  thawed  and  frozen  again,  until  no 
trace  of  juiciness,  or  fibrine,  or  of  venison  is  left ;  but  rich  in  flaTor, 
tender,  because  well  fed  and  fat,  and  luscious  with  the  rich  juices  wbk 
which  nature  seasoned  it,  broiled  on  the  glowing  hickory  coals»  and 
eaten  yet  smoking  with  the  bubbling  heat  of  its  own  juices.  A  sin^e 
glass  of  wine  to  each,  and  then  for  the  desse^.  What,  a  dessert  in  the 
woods !  Yes,  indeed,  and  such  a  dessert !  When  Archy  went  up  ^ 
brook  trouting  in  the  morning,  he  returned,  to  all  appearances,  an 
unlucky  fisherman.  Now,  however,  he  stepped  up  the  stream  a  few 
rods,  and  returned  with  a  dripping  basket,  in  which  were  about  twenty 
little  trouthngs,  of  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  inches  in  length, 
which  he  had  managed  to  keep  alive,  by  taking  them  carefully  ham 
the  hook,  and  keeping  his  basket  under  water.  To  kill  theee,  dip 
them  in  Indian-meal,  and  lay  them  in  a  frying-pan  over  the  coals,  was 
but  a  tnomenfs  work.  Was  it  not  a  worthy  dessert  for  such  a  dinner — 
tempting  morceaux  to  revive  the  droopmg  appetites  of  apopieetie 
aldermen  1 

The  day's  hunt,  the  day^s  feast  were  now  ended,  and,  reclining  under 
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the  spreading  beech,  the  party  rested  from  the  fatigues  and  excitements 
of  the  day,  relieving  the  time  by  tales  and  stories  of  old  hunts,  escapes 
by  flood  and  field,  and  aU  the  varied  trials  and  exposures  of  border 
life. 

*  'Sqidre,'  said  Abels  to  the  Sheriff^  *  I  *11  bet  the  venison  you  can 't 
hit  the  yaller  bird  top  of  that  mullen.' 

*  Not  now,  my  hand  's  too  lame  to  shoot.    Archy  can.* 

*  Yes,'  said  Aichy,  *  if  Harry  will  lend  me  his  gim.' 

The  rifle  was  a  Caswell,  made  at  Lansingburgh,  the  only  manufac- 
turer Northern  hunters  in  those  days  thought  capable  of  boring  a  decent 
barrel,  The  bird  was  a  good  ten  rods  distant,  and  the  ball  a  hundred 
and  twenty  to  the  pound.  He  slowly  drew  sight  on  the  little  fellow,  as 
he  said,  *  I  '11  not  kill  him,  but  I  '11  cut  his  legs  ofi*.'  The  bird  plied  his 
little  wings  as  he  fured,  flew  around  and  around,  tried  in  vain  to  alight, 
but  could  not,  and  at  last,  wearied  and  bleeding,  fel^  to  the  earth,  both 
legs  missing. 

We  were  all  astonished.  *  Well,  Archy,'  said  the  Sheriff*,  *  that  beats 
my  shot,  when  you  held  the  chip  for  me  to  spht  at  twenty-five  rods.' 

By  this  time  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  mountain  were  drawing 
toward  us,  and  we  harnessed  up  for  home.  And  thus  ended  our  day's 
sport  on  the  banks  of  the  Bouquet. 


lines:      *oone.' 


I  LOVB  no  more :  the  April  flower 
Has  withered  in  tlie  summer  sun ; 

It  bloomed  throughout  its  lilting  hour; 
The  harvest-tmje  is  now  begun. 


The  fields  of  life  encumbered  stand, 
Perchance  with  nobler  growth  to-day ; 

And  duty  guides  the  laboring  hand, 
From  ruddy  mora  to  twilight  gray. 


But  yet,  although  the  harvest  yields 
Unto  my  toil  a  rich  return, 

I  stand  among  the  flowcriess  fields, 
And  for  the  growths  of  April  yearn. 


The  violet  springing  by  the  brook, 

Wild  wandering  downward  to  the  sea, 
Was  lovelier  in  its  sheltered  nook 

Than  are  the  harvest-fields  to  me. 
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IN         T  H%E         F  O   E  E   S  T  . 

*  I  KKOw  a  bank  wheroon  tbe  wild  thyme  blows.*— ifi<2n<mfiui*  NighPi  Drtawu 

*  Was  it  right 
That  I  should  dream  away  the  intrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  bods,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  fbr  use  ? '  ~  Colxsidgs. 

Here  will  I  sit  me,  'mid  the  shadows  down, 

And  feed  my  ears  with  the  sofl  syllabling 

Of  these  delicious  brooks.    The  long,  cool  lanes 

Are  firinged  with  orchard-blossoms,  and  the  air 

Is  freighted  with  them.    The  deep  violets, 

With  dew  in  their  blue  eyes,  peep  from  their  nooks, 

And  those  pale  peris  of  the  summer  wood — 

Wild  roses  -^  everywhere.    Tttania 

Has  been  here,  breathing  exquisite  beauty 

Upon  these  flowers,  or  Flora's  dainty  self ! 

These  drooping  blue-bells,  azure  and  white-rimmed, 

Are  haunts  for  fairies,  and,  perchance,  wild  Puck, 

Sad  sprite  I  or  Prospero's  good  Ariel 

Has  been  slumbering  here.    This  ft'agrant  fern 

Is  sweet  as  if  some  tiny  deity 

Had  lost  his  breath  among  it.    And  behold 

Those  two  white  daisies,  standing  by  the  brook, 

Like  maidens  from  a  bath.    The  crystal  dew 

Is  heavy  on  them ;  and  see  how  they  shake 

When  the  wind  trembles.  ...  0  my  heart  I  there  is 

A  delicate  spirit  of  enchantment 

In  this  wood ;  a  pure  breathing  spirit  among 

Its  greenery.    Invisible  beings 

Are  ever  with  lis,  and,  but  for  our  hearts, 

Which  beat  ofUimea  so  basely,  we  might  hear 

The  rustling  wings  that  winnow  the  soft  air. 

Such  flutterings  fill  my  ears,  and  I  know 

'T  is  not  the  robins  'mong  the  velvet  leaves, 

Kor  west  winds  hiduig  in  the  hearts  of  flowers  I 

There  comes  the  breeze  I    ^ow  daintily  it  treads 

On  the  young  grass,  as  tenderly  as  if 

Its  viewless  ibet  might  crush  it  I    The  grand  oaks 

And  hemlocks  know  the  wind-sprite,  and  they  lift 

Their  great  arms  in  the  air  —  would  shout  for  joy 

If  they  had  voices  —  and  then  shake  their  leaves 

Till  they  are  all  a-trembling,  like  the  bells 

On  the  lascivious  Almas*  of  the  East 

The  flowers,  too,  know  the  presence  of  the  wind, 

And  put  their  tempting  mouths  up  to  be  kissed. 

The  orchard-blooms, 

For  very  love  of  him,  leap  in  his  arms, 

And  on  he  bears  them  until  grown  half-fiunt 

With  their  delicious  breathings !  .  .  . 

The  sun  has  found  me  I    Ah  I  then  here  beneath 
The  coolness  of  this  leafy  canopy 
I  '11  rest  my  head  upon  the  satin  moss  — 
Yermilion-tinted  and  gold-speckled  moss — 

*  Dancing  Olrls. 
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And  think  rare  thoughts,  and  sleep:  and  If  the  fays 

Do  tickle  me  with  grasses  in  the  ear, 

Or  make  strange  pictures  in  mj  helpless  ejes, 

Filling  the  dreamy  chambers  of  my  brain 

With  forms  fentaatical,  I  will  not  care, 

So  they  but  keep  the  evil  gnomes  away. 

Sleep  hangs  upon  mine  eye-lids  like  a  fHnge. 

0  Oberok,  and  fair  Titania  !  when 

1  lie  all  mantled  in  imoonsciousness, 

If  in  mine  eyes  ye  squeeze  that  mystic  plant, 

Whose  properties  medicinal  work  on 

The  heiut,  and  make  one  love  the  first 

His  eyes  may  open  on,  I  prithee,  gentle  sprites; 

That  la  belle  Marie  of  the  Manor  may 

Be  coming  with  ihe  blossoms  down  the  road !  t.  ».  a. 


SKETCHES  FROM  THE   COUNTRY. 


BY  W,  L.  TOTAKT. 


'MOVINO-TIMB.» 

Mabch  26.  —  In  the  southern  part  of  New-Jersey,  one  who  rents  or 
purchases  a  house  or  farm  usually  takes  possession  of  the  same  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  present  month,  which  is  therefore  denominated 
*  moving-day.'  As  this  year's  twenty-fifth  of  March  fell  upon  Sunday, 
the  business  of  *  moving  *  was  of  course  postponed  until  to-day,  when 
the  roads  are  filled  virith  long  trains  of  wagons,  cattle,  dogs,  and  people, 
all  on  their  way  to  new  habitations. 

So  great  is  their  passion  for  '  moving,'  that  our  inhabitants  never  fail 
to  seize  upon  the  shghteet  pretext  which  will  allow  them  to  change 
their  places  of  abode,  and  with  our  flocks,  herds,  household  goods,  and 
family  secrets  well  upon  the  road,  and  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  an 
adminng  world,  we  are  the  happiest  of  mortals. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  to  a  strange  dwelling-place,  the 
fanner  invites  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  a  grand  feast,  where  his  feli- 
city is  enviously  discussed  over  various  dishes  of  pork,  poultry,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  at  length,  inspired  by  their  free  draughts  of  whiskey,  the 
guests  proceed  to  assist  in  consummating  the  joy  of  their  host  vidth  most 
creditable  vigor.  While  some  uproariously  overhaul  the  carts  and  wa- 
gons, replace  broken  wheel-spokes,  grease  axle-trees,  and  construct  fast- 
enings, others  considerately  pour  sacks  of  flour,  bags  of  sugar,  and 
papers  of  ratVbane  into  soap-tubs,  stufi*  looking-glasses,  powder-horns, 
crockery  ware,  and  school-books  into  barrels  already  half-filled  with 
pickled  pork,  convert  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  counter-panes  into  recep- 
tacles for  cabbages,  tar,  eggs,  and  cofiee-grounds,  fill  the  bureau-drawers 
with  potatoes,  bottles  of  horse-medicine,  and  old  iron,  thrust  the  clean 
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family  linen  carefully  into  the  stove,  confine  the  dozen  household  cats 
together  in  a  meal-bag,  secure  the  geese,  ducks,  and  chickens  m  the  pur- 
posely emptied  bed-ticking,  wrap  the  bee-hive  in  a  table-cloth,  and  pack 
hoe-handles,  axe-helves,  and  ruined  gun-barrels  in  each  chest  and  cup- 
board. 

When  the  cattle  have  been  driven,  maddened  and  bellowing,  into  the 
road,  where  the  boys  and  dogs  take  them  in  charge,  the  stupefied  horses 
are  harnessed,  and  all  *  the  things,'  so  ingeniously  *  got  together  *  in  the 
house,  are  piled  on  the  wagons  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  Shortly,  the 
farmer's  wife,  holding  on  to  the  baby,  clock,  and  bird-cage,  performs  a 
most  wonderful  feat  of  agility  by  climbing  to  a  seat  on  the  top  of  a 
huge  old-fashioned  bed-post,  which  stands  bolt  upright,  like  a  sort  of 
flag-staff)  in  the  centre  of  the  load  on  the  foremost  wagon  ;  the  two  or 
three  daughters,  bearing  jars  of  pickles  in  their  aprons,  and  strings  of 
onions  about  their  necks,  are  painfully  assisted  to  a  lodgment  in  a  tar- 
bucket,  which  caps  the  rearward  cart.  The  farmer,  grasping  the 
family  Bible  and  his  gun,  acknowledges  his  eternal  indebtedness  to  his 
loving  neighbors,  who  shout  so  joyously  as  to  cause  the  horses  to  start 
up.  And  now,  with  tears  and  other  demonstrations  of  most  exquisite 
pleasure,  this  happy  family  departs  its  home,  ardently  hoping  to  figure 
as  bravely  at  some  future  *  moving-time.' 


HOW   *THB      USE     OF     T  H  B      PLOOOH     IS     LEARNBD, 

April  7.  —  For  the  last  few  days  the  wild-geese  have  been  steadily 
fiying  northward,  and  afler  various  coy  and  timorous  preludes,  the  frogs 
at  length  gain  sufficient  confidence  to  croak  an  incessant  welcome  to 
the  breaking  spring,  by  which  ordinances  we  are  admonished  to  com- 
mence ploughing. 

The  farmer  is  fain  to  devote  his  utmost  care  and  skill  to  the  art  of 
ploughing,  as  on  this  operation  his  reward  for  a  year's  labor  mainly  de- 
pends. In  the  same  proportion  that  the  soil  is  stirred  and  pulverized 
will  the  crops  remunerate  the  sower  thereof.  When  the  share  is  driven 
deep  and  true,  the  corn  grows  rank  and  heavy  ;  but  when  the  work  is 
slovenly  performed,  the  lessened  stores  in  the  crib  and  granary  proclaim 
the  negligence  with  infallible  precision. 

Because  of  its  paramount  importance,  therefore,  ploughing  forma  a 
topic  of  endless  solicitude  and  discussion  among  agriculturists,  and  ibr 
the  like  reason,  on  newly  unbracing  the  profession  of  a  practical  Bumer, 
one  is  impelled  to  make  the  mastery  of  the  plough  his  primary  study. 

Perhaps,  under  the  smart  of  some  disappointment  or  rebufi)  you  sud- 
denly retire  from  a  city  residence  in  early  manhood,  and  purohase  a 
farm,  with  the  hope  thus  to  escape  all  manner  of  inconvenience  and 
sorrow.  With  the  muscular  system  weak  and  undeveloped,  however, 
with  little  or  no  practical  kibowledge  of  farming  aflairs,  you  shortly 
make  the  mortifying  discovery  that  you  are  entirely  unfitted  to  your  new 
profession,  and,  notwithstanding  your  strong  predUections  thereto,  mors 
than  half  regret  the  thoughtlessness  and  precipitancy  which  led  yon  to 
engage  therein. 
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But,  meanwhile,  as  ranging  the  neighboring  woods  gun  in  hand,  bu- 
sying yourself  with  the  care  of  the  cows  and  poultry,  galloping  across 
the  country  on  horse-back,  Nature  extends  her  motherly  care,  and  im- 
percetibly  rouses  and  invigorates  your  whole  being.  With  increased 
strength  your  fears  of  inability  to  cope  with  surrounding  difficulties 
nearly  disappear.  Daily  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
open  air  pursuits  of  a  farm,  at  length  the  thought  of  your  inequality  to 
their  practical  direction,  results  in  reflections  so  insupportable,  that  on 
some  inspiriting  morning  you  follow  your  plough-man  to  the  field  with 
full  determination  to  gain  immediate  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
pregnant  calling. 

As  the  black  furrows  are  swiftly  traced  across  the  glebe,  you  greatly 
admire  the  graceful  action  of  the  horses,  the  skilful  care  of  the  plough- 
man, and  presently,  taking  the  reins  in  your  own  hands,  you  put  a  few 
leading  professional  questions  to  your  *  man,'  and  proceed  to  ploughing 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 

Unfortunately  for  your  purpose,  the  horses  and  yourself  are  strangers. 
Your  guidance  and  directions  they  misconstrue  most  lamentably.  The 
plough,  which  seemed  so  obedient  and  well-behaved  an  instrument  in 
other  hands,  proves  curiously  petulant  and  ill-contrived  in  your  own, 
and,  after  awkwardly  blundering  around  the  fleld  twice  or  thrice,  your 
annoyed  assistant  flimly  protests  against  your  zig-zag,  ragged  furrows, 
and,  breathless  and  mortified,  you  are  forced  to  admit  the  prematurity 
uf  your  pretensions,  and  thus  resign  your  c(Hnmand. 

Although  baulked,  you  have  no  idea  of  yet  submitting  to  defeat,  and 
therefore,  keeping  pace  with  the  ploughman,  you  observe  his  movements 
with  the  closest  attention.  His  manner  of  guiding  his  implement  is 
for  a  couple  of  houis  unremittingly  noticed,  while  the  words  of  reproval 
and  direction  with  which  he  addresses  the  horses  are  carefully  repeated 
and  acquired.  Finally,  as  sauntering  back  to  the  house,  you  resolve 
that  no  obstacle  whatever  shall  prevent  a  speedy  general  recognition  of 
your  skilful,  nay,  perfect  mastery  over  the  plough. 

When  your  *  man '  has  again  harnessed  his  '  team,*  after  dinner,  you 
bluntly  disclose  this  determination,  and,  dispatching  him  on  some  dis- 
tant affair,  resolutely  place  yourself  behind  the  curving  handles.  Hav- 
ing started  the  horses,  you  joyfully  discover  that  they  are  inclined  to 
move  more  moderately  than  in  the  morning,  and  when  you  shout  and 
chirp  after  the  manner  of  the  plough-man,  although  well  aware  that 
you  are  attempting  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue,  yet  they  do  their  best 
to  comprehend  and  assist  you.  In  a  most  uncertain,  irregular  manner 
you  have  presently  traversed  the  field  some  six  or  eight  times,  and  now, 
with  the  perspiration  dropping  from  your  forehead,  you  check  and  caress 
*  Jenny '  and  *  Bill,'  throw  your  coat  upon  the  fence,  roll  up  your  shirt- 
sleeves, and  inwardly  indulge  in  high  exultation  at  your  cleverness. 
Too  happy  and  excited  to  rest  longer  than  a  moment  or  two,  you  quickly 
shout  for  the  horses  to  go  on  again  ;  and,  with  cheeks  glowing  and  red, 
rejoicing  in  the  wholesome  scent  of  the  fresh-turned  earth,  expressing  all 
manner  of  endearment  to  your  *  team,*  delighted  that  the  difficulties 
connected  with  ploughing  are  "so  easily  surmounted,  you  continue  to 
work  with  praiseworthy  steadiness  until  sun-down,  when,  reminded  of 
the  wants  of  your  equine  friends,  you  reluctantly  lead  thepi  to  the  sta- 
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ble,  dispatch  your  own  coarse  supper  of  bread  and  pork  "with  the  keen- 
est possible  reUsh,  and,  lighting  a  segar,  sit  down  to  a  newspaper,  poe- 
sessed  of  perfect  serenity  and  satis&ction. 

Your  happiness  is  not  of  long  duration,  however ;  for  the  cniioas 
neighbors,  hearing  of  your  efibrts,  have,  already  seen  fit  to  OTamine  and 
pass  judgment  thereon,  and  now,  in  a  laughing,  screeching  troop,  they 
burst  into  the  house  with  the  declaration  diat  the  ploughing  of  which 
you  beHeved  you  might  be  justly  proud  has  raised  the  strongest  suspi- 
cions as  to  your  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  disserninated  by 
good  Father  Mathew !  At  length,  with  exhausted  wit,  your  friends 
withdraw,  when,  somewhat  piqued,  you  retire  to  bed  to  sink  into  the 
most  delicious  sleep  you  have  known  for  many  and  many  a  day. 

In  the  morning  you  are  sufficiently  reminded  of  the  unpleasant  pe- 
nalty attached  to  the  sin  of  weak  muscles ;  for,  with  rising,  you  fmd 
yourself  exceedingly  stiff  and  sore,  while  the  mere  act  of  dressing  fills 
you  with  almost  imbearable  pain.  At  breakfast  you  briefly  decline  the 
invitation  of  your  '  man '  to '  try  ploughing  again,'  but,  remaining  in  the 
house,  while  away  the  day  listlessly  reading  and  smoking. 

With  another  night's  sleep  you  are  restored  to  yourself;  and  now  the 
plough-man  expresses  his  willingness  to  instruct  you  in  all  of  his  art 
that  he  can.  Good  teaching  and  gentle  daily  practice  for  a  couple  of 
hours  ere  long  thoroughly  familiarize  you  to  the  proper  guidance  of  the 
stubborn  share,  and  likewise  to  the  happy  management  of  *  Jenny  '  and 
*  Bill.'  The  muscular  system  gradually  inures  itself  to  the  demand 
made  upon  it,  and  at  last  ploughing  becomes  a  cordial  and  welcome 
recreation. 

The  power  that  you  have  thus  gained  in  conquering  the  plough 
secures  an  easy  triumph  over  all  other  farm-work,  and,  in  time,  your 
vocation  assumes  a  widely  diflercnt  aspect  from  that  with  which  it  first 
saluted  your  mind.  The  sense  of  labor  is  lost  in  new  ideas  of  pleasura- 
ble duty.  For  the  kindness  and  affection  of  that  dear  Nature  who 
everywhere  surrounds  you  infallibly  win  your  faith  and  allegiance  to 
her  for  ever  more.  One  will  not  freely  choose  a  sluggish  repining  life 
when  the  teeming  throng  of  elements  and  seasons  endlessly  invites  the 
hand  to  gather  some  new  bounty  from  their  store  ;  one  can  but  worship 
and  obey,  when  winds  and  waters  ever  hymn,  when  countless  flowers 
ofler  daily  incense  to  unfathomable  Goodness,  and  peace  shall  not  fail 
companionship  with  the  well-earned  rest  which  gentle,  dark-haired 
Night  not  only  hastens  to  bestow,  but  consecrates  with  the  holy  vigil  of 
her  thousand  stars. 

Rejoicing  thus  in  advancing  vigor  and  well-being,  the  soul  recoils 
firom  all  unworthy  aims,  and  your  old  deformed  idols,  on  which  corrupt 
conventionalism  had  engraved  the  precious  names,  Honor,  Worth,  and 
Happiness,  are  all  exalted  and  made  whole  by  the  spirit's  clean,  reple- 
nished will,  and  now,  like  archangels,  they  slune  from  portals  of  gor- 
geous palaces  where  the  eternal  gods  themselves  abide.  Even  those  old 
disappointments,  once  so  bitter,  those  rebufis  of  the  mean  and  vulgar, 
which  but  lately  so  lacerated  your  heart  and  drove  you  from  the  dear 
paths  of  a  tutored  ambition,  are  either  entirely  forgotten  in  your  presoit 
healthfulness,  or  dimly  remembered  as  the  experience  of  a  weaker  and 
inferior  stage  of  existence. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE: 

ITS    OCCUPANCT    BT    THB    ENOLrSH    AND    TRENCH.    IN    TH8    TEAR    160S. 
^  BT  AN  OLD  COXTRIBVTOB. 


Although  there  has  been  no  attempt,  a£  yet,  to  make  an  assault 
upon  Sebastopol,  the  great  preparations  made  by  the  English  and 
French  show  that  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  attack  this  strong  place  is 
not  relinquished.  These  preparations  are  principally  visible  here  in  the 
shape  of  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  has  become  the  subject 
of  general  remark  that  the  Ailies  are  quietly  taking  possession  of  this 
capital,  something  in  the  manner  in  which  the  boa-constrictor  prepares 
his  prey  for  being  swallowed.  Indeed,  so  quietly  and  gently  is  the  pro- 
cess followed,  that  the  public  at  large  seem  not  to  perceive  it. 

The  original  occupation  made  by  the  French  and  English  at  Galli- 
poli,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  juncture  with  the 
little  sea-lake  of  Marmora,  has  now  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  by 
them.  It  certainly  was  a  novel  plan,  then  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  Constantinople,  to  cut  a  ditch  across  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  lest 
the  Russians,  after  marching  from  the  Danube,  across  Bulgaria,  etc.,  to 
the  Marmora,  should  seize  upon  the  high  lands  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
hold  them  against  the  allied  powers  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey ! 
Let  Russia  once  make  her  way  from  the  Danube  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  this  capital  could  no  longer  be  called  the  *  City  of  the  Sultan.' 
The  ditch  has  not  been  cut  all  the  way  across,  and  now  only  a  small 
force  is  left  *  in  charge '  of  Gallipoli,  as  a  *  depot,*  and  a  point  de 
depart  for  any  more  fresh  troops  disembarking  there  for  Adrianople. 
You  will  perhaps  have  heard  fiiat  the  French  in  occupying  Gallipoli, 
set  to  work  improving  the  place.  These  improvements  are  still 
kept  up.  They  have  taken  possession  of,  and  are  now  occupying  as 
granaries,  depots  for  food,  arms,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  barracks  and  hos- 

?itals,  all  the  private  houses  in  the  place,  sui^ble  for  the  purpose, 
'hey  have  improved  the  streets,  and  numbered  and  named  them,  and  I 
am  told  that  it  is  quite  a  novelty  to  read  at  the  comers  such  titles  as  : 
*  Passage  aux  Depots'  'Rue  du  Commandant,'  *  Chemin  des  Gremers' 
'  Route  auz  Casernes^*  'Rue  des  Ambidances'  etc.,  and  others  less 
practical,  such  as  :  *  Rue  Canrobert,*  *  Rue  du  Marechal,'  'Rue  de  St, 
Amaudy  and  other  of  their  commanders.  I  hear  that  the  present 
Turkish  governor  of  Gallipoli  has  profited  by  the  fate  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  takes  things  easier.  The  story  goes  that  the  former  governor, 
a  worthy  old  fat  Turk,  was  so  much  overcome  with  the  innovations 
introduced  by  the  French,  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  succumbed 
to  the  reformation  of  his  city  by  the  Giaoiurs.  Another  report,  how- 
ever, says  that  when  the  French  first  arrived  at  Gallipoli,  they  were  dis- 
X>06ed  to  be  very  hospitable  to  '  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur,'  and  that  the 
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latter,  being  accustomed  <mly  to  rakki,  (Greek  brandy,)  and  * 

doin's,  fell  an  early  victim  to  bigh  feed  and  French  liqueurs  ;  bat  this  k 

no  doubt  a  calumny. 

The  next  occupation  of  the  Allies  was  at  the  great  barracks  of  Daoud 
Pasha,  beyond  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  where  the  late  St.  Amand, 
last  summer,  held  a  review  of  his  troops,  then  only  some  thirty  tlirmfr^d 
in  number,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  previous  to  his  departme  for 
Yama.  These  barracks,  vnih  the  large  Turkish  hospital  near  it  of 
Mil  Tepeh,  still  remain  in  the  occupancy  of  the  French,  and  with  them 
also  the  still  greater  barracks,  at  the  same  place,  called  Ramis  Tchipt- 
lik.  These  are  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  '  Arm^  de 
Rtserve'  said  to  be  coming  here  from  France.  As  yet,  however,  the 
French  have  kept  bu^  few  of  their  troops  at  this  place ;  they  expedite 
them  on  to  the  Crimea  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Here  I  may  add  that 
the  most  profound  silence  is  kept  on  all  that  relates  to  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  French  army  —  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
Engli^,  who  tell  every  thing  about  their  own.  Even  the  real  number 
of  tibe  French  force  is  not  known  here  ;  and  neither  is  the  number  of 
their  sick,  wounded,  or  dead,  ever  correctly  known. 

Beside  the  places  just  mentioned,  the  French  have  occupied  and 
taken,  quite  without  permission,  and  without  indeed  asking  mr  them, 
the  following  places  in  and  about  Constantinople : 

First,  the  great  new  barracks  on  the  *  Grand  Champs  des  Moris' 
of  Pera,  overlooking  the  Bosphorus,  and  one  of  the  laigest  and  most 
conspicuous  buildings  of  the  place,  as  an  hospital.  It  will  accommo- 
date some  two  thousand  five  hundred  or  three  thousand  sick. 

Second,  the  new  Military  Academy  just  beyond  it,  at  the  '  Ctnuki 
Champs  des  Morts*  and  filled  all  its  court-3rard  vidth  temporary  wooden 
buildings,  which,  with  the  academy,  can  acconmiodate  three  thousand 
sick  or  wounded.  They  interred  their  dead,  fi)r  some  time,  in  the  little 
oemetery  of  the  monks  at  the  '  Grand  Champs  des  Morts^  but  soon 
filled  up  all  the  portion  of  it  belonging  to  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
foreign  community  here ;  and  since  then  have  occupied  the  new  ceme- 
tery given  last  year  by  the  Sultan  for  the  foreign  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics of  the  capital.  The  Catholic  part  of  this  cemetery  is  now  wholly 
filled  up  with  deceased  Frenchmen ;  some  eight  hundred  of  them  have 
been  interred  there  already.  The  dead  are  carried  out  of  the  hospital 
in  an  omnibus,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  at  &  time, 
accompanied  by  a  priest,  and  a  boy  in  clerical  garb. 

Third,  the  French  have  taken  and  occupied  the  Medical  College,  and 
the  Artillery  Barracks,  called  '  Cumbarra  Haveh^  in  the  Golden  Hots, 
between  the  Naval  Arsenal  and  the  mouth  of  Eyoub.  These  are  both 
barracks  and  hospital,  and  can  accommodate  about  two  thousand  men. 

Fourth,  they  have  also  taken  possession  of  and  now  occupy  the  Old 
Seraglio,  on  the  point  of  land  bearing  that  name,  the  site  of  anctent 
Byzantium.  They  have  erected  temporary  buildings  in  it,  near  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  plain  called  *  Gm  Khauch'  at  which  place  the 
Sultan  read  his  celebrated  charter  of  rights,  called  the  'HatH  Sckerif 
of  Gtd  Khauch.^    They  are  gradually  occupying  all  the  buildings  of 
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the  Sultan,  once  the  palace  of  his  forefathers,  and  can  accommodate 
ahout  two  thousand  men  there. 

Fifth,  in  the  city  proper,  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Sophia,  the  present 
Sultan  has  had  a  large  edifice  erected,  to  be  used  hereafter  as  a  college, 
or,  in  Turkish,  *  Dar  d  Fenun.*  It  was  not  completed  when  the 
present  war  broke  out,  and  had  to  be  laid  aside  until  a  more  favorable 
moment.  This  the  French  have  taken  and  occupied,  and  are  having  it 
fitted* up  as  a  barracks  or  a  hospital.  It  is  an  immense  building,  and 
can  well  receive  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

Sixth,  in  Pera,  the  French  have  taken  and  occupied  the  palace  of  the 
Hussian  Embassy,  and  the  large  edifice  formerly  used  as  a  canullerie 
(caseteh)  and  post-ofi&ce,  etc. ,  for  the  Russian  government.  The  former,  it 
is  said,  will  be  used  for  the  quarters  of  the  French  generals,  or  for  Offices 
de  Direction^  while  others  say  that  it  will  be  used  only  for  Sussian 
prisoners,  and  wounded  or  sick.  A  Turkish  sentry  now  parades  before 
its  chief  entrance  on  the  quiet  Pera  street,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
Zouaves  and  other  Frenchmen  loiter  about  in  its  entrance.  A  French 
patrol  of  gens  d'armes  walk  the  streets  of  Pera,  day  and  night,  in  full 
French  uniform,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  French  military  and  sea- 
men in  good  order. 

Seventh,  the  French  have  also  taken  possession  of,  and  occupy  as  a 
hospital,  the  greater  part  of  the  Naval  Academy  situated  at  the  island 
of  Khalki,  one  of  the  twelve  Princes'  Islands  in  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
On  the  Bosphorus,  nearly  all  of  the  large  private  dwellings  between  the 
Sweet  Waters  in  Asia,  and  the  point  called  *  Kaulija,^  (Asiatic  side,) 
axe  taken  up  and  occupied  also  by  the  French,  as  estabhshments  con- 
nected with  their  army.  In  the  city,  near  the  Old  Seraglio,  near  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Almud,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pera,  as  well  as  in 
Getata,  very  many  houses  of  difierent  sizes  are  occupied  by  their  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  commissaries,  etc. 

Eighth,  finally,  as  it  is  reported  that  Napoleon  III.  will  visit  Con- 
stantinople, the  Sultan  has  ordered  the  imperial  palace  of  'Bey  lu  bey,' 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  to  be  prepared  for  his  imperial 
Majesty.  Already  has  a  portion  of  the  large  square  opposite  the  Mih- 
tary  Barracks  of  Pera,  where  the  artillery  practise,  been  occupied  by 
the  French  for  work-shops,  etc.,  where  gun-carriages  can  be  mended. 
Another  similar  building  has  been  built  by  them  on  what  is  called  the 
*  Petit  Champs  des  Morts,'  facing  the  Naval  Arsenal.  As  it  is  built 
upon  Mussulman  graves,  the  government  made  some  demur  about  it,* 
but  the  French  insisted,  and  the  question  was  dropped. 

In  connection  with  French  '  doings '  in  this  country,  I  may  mention 
that  the  French  companies  have  got  up  telegraphs,  on  Morse's  principle, 
and  that  these  will  soon  be  in  operation.  One  leads  firom  Constan- 
tinople, along  the  sea  of  Marmora,  to  Adrianople,  and  thence  across 
Bulgaria  to  Shunda.  Later,  this  company  will  carry  on  the  line 
directly  from  Adrianople  to  Belgrade,  on  ihe  Danube,  where  it  will  con- 
nect with  the  Austrian  line  firom  Vienna  to  Semlin. 

The  other  French  company  has  taken  up  a  line  firom  Bucharest  to 
Shumla  and  Yama.  They  are  at  work  on  them  along  either  line  ;  the 
poles  are  being  put  up  splendidly,  and  it  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
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ancient  walls  of  old  Byzantium,  which  have  long  since  only 
to  surround  the  site  of  a  once  free  and  prosperous  republic,  and  later  to 
shield  and  protect  a  despotic  Sultan  from  the  furious  attacks  of  sayage 
janizaries,  now  supporting  the  poles  of  a  telegraph,  and  sending  (thanks 
to  the  genius  of  a  repuhUcan  of  the  New  World)  information  hvm  the 
distant  East  to  Western  Europe  and  America  (^  The  line  from  Yanato 
Shumla  is  already  terminated,  and  conveys  news  between  the  two  j^acea 
This  is  to  connect  with  the  English  sub-marine  telegraph  from  Bala- 
klava  to  Varna. 

In  Pera,  one  meets  at  every  comer  French  doctors,  in  wide,  red 
pantaloons,  blue  coats,  and  gold-lined  caps.  Officers,  too,  lounge  along 
the  streets,  with  their  arms  stuck  up  to  their  elbows  in  said  red  inex- 
pressibles, and  puffing  smoke  from  their  mouths  like  the  same  new 
element  escaping  from  steam-boat  chimneys.  Now  and  then  there  is  a 
row  in  the  streets,  generally  between  Frenchmen  and  Greeks,  whetein 
the  latter  receive  no  mercy,  for  the  sentiment  against  them  is  very 
strong  in  the  minds  of  all  the  French.  With  the  Turics  they  seen 
to  get  on  well.  Now  and  then  a  French  Zouave,  or  a  member  of  the 
legion  etranger,  snatches  a  hand-full  of  apples  or  nuts  fitim  a  Tmk's 
basket ;  the  latter  calls  him  or  them  for  it  a  Giaour,  and  then  he  ii 
mad  :  to  this  the  French  replies  with  a  growl  and  a  laugh,  a  few 
*  sacre  gredinSy  etc.,  and  the  Turk  ends  by  returning  to  his  basket, 
minus  his  property,  muttering  pezevenk  and  carratd,  and  then  he  has 
become  half  reconciled  to  his  loss. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  forefathers,  the  English,  and  see  -vdiat  thej 
have  taken  and  occupied  during  their  visit  to  Constantinople. 

Their  troops  were  first  landed  at  Qallipoli,  but  soon  afterward  they 
had  them  nearly  all  brought  up  to  Scutari,  where  they  were  instalM 
in  the  fine  large  barracks  there,  called  the  '  Selimich,^  after  the  last 
Sultan  of  that  name.  There  they  were  reviewed  by  the  Soltmn,  tba 
some  twelve  thousand  in  number.  When  they  embarked  for  Vama,  the 
barracks  remained  in  their  hands,  and  the  deplorable  sufferings  whiei 
they  have  endured  in  the  Crimea  have  long  since  converted  the  baxiada 
into  a  hospital.  It  now  holds  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  inva- 
lids. Near  it  is  another  large  edifice,  erected  by  the  present  Sultan,  m 
a  hospital  for  said  barracks,  which  has  also  long  ago  been  given  to  the 
English.  It  contains  some  two  thousand  sick.  Beside  it  is  the  ceme- 
tery wherein  the  dead  English  are  interred,  near  the  spot  where  the 
•  Sultan  reviewed  them  last  summer.  Here  repoae  about  a  thousand  of 
these  then  splendid  men,  and  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  spectacle  as 
he  runs  his  eye  hastily  along  the  fine  of  graves,  to  see  sinall  hoank 
close  to  the  ground  bearing  the  inscription  :  *  Rufsian  officer.'  The  day 
may  come  when  the  Russian,  as  well  as  the  English  widow,  leadiBf 
her  orphan  boy,  will  be  seen  seeking  for  these  remains,  and  thea 
together  mingling  their  tears  over  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  woundei 
in  mortal  conflict  together  at  Alma  or  at  Inkermann,  and  who  now  nrt 
here,  side  by  side,  in  that  eternal  peace  which  life  never  knows ! 

Second,  beyond  the  barracks  and  hospital,  in  a  valley  called  '  Hjda 
Pasha,'  the  Sultan  has  had  erected  a  new  summer-palace,  -with  many 
out-houses,  in  one  of  which  he  regales  the  diplomatic  corpa  on  such  k^ 
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vaJs  as  the  circumcision  of  his  sons,  their  going  to  school  (or  taking  a 
master)  for  the  first  time  —  occasions  of  great  festivity  in  Eastern  Mus- 
sulman countries  ;  or  indeed  on  any  other  event  of  a  joyful  nature  in 
w^hich  the  puhlic  is  supposed  to  join.  These  have  all  hecome  hospitals 
fi>r  the  English. 

Third,  half-way  up  the  Bosphorus  is  the  large  barracks  and  hospital 
of  Kulalee,  which  originally  were  taken  by  the  English  for  cavalry 
barracks.  These  long  since  have  been  converted  into  hospitals  for 
them.     Here  also  are  the  Russian  invalids  and  prisoners. 

Fourth,  at  Therapia,  near  to  the  Sultan's  fine  garden  and  summer- 
house,  is  a  small  Turkish  hospital,  which  has  been  taken  and  occupied 
by  the  Engli^  as  such.  It  is  supposed  that  all  of  these  buildings  can- 
not hold  more  than  six  thousand  sick  and  wounded.  It  is  said  that  the 
Bunamer  residence  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Buyukdeii,  near  the  month 
of  the  Bosphorus,  will  be  occupied  by  the  English ;  but  as  yet,  this  has 
not  been  done. 

Fifth,  the  Turkish  government  has  given  to  the'  English  the  hulk  of 
a  seventy-four,  for  a  marine  hospital,  and  it  is  anchored  off  Seraglio 
Point,  near  Yali  Kiosk,  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Another  similar  hulk  lies 
at  anchor  in  that  part  of  the  Horn  called  the  Arsenal,  for  Russian 
prisoners,  and  the  marine  barracks  of  Cassim  Pasha,  near  the  Admiralty, 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  naturally  asks :  *  What  has  the  Turkish  government  reserved  for 
its  own  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  ?  *  This  is  not  very  clear.  A  few  of 
the  khans  —  generally  the  smaller  ones  in  the  city  —  are  occupied  by 
the  Tunisian  and  Egyptian  troops,  while  in  good  health ;  but  for  them 
when  ill,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  prepared.  The  mortality  among 
the  Sultan's  troops  on  the  Danube  and  at  Balaklava  has  been  fearful 
In  neither  place  is  there  any  proper  hospital ;  when  sick,  the  soldier  is 
carried  to  a  separate  tent,  and  on  the  morrow  to  his  grave.  Wounded 
men  seldom  survive.  When  a  wound  has  reached  such  a  condition  as 
to  require  amputation  of  the  limb,  the  sufferer  is  asked  whether  it  shall 
be  cut  off;  if  his  sufferings  are  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  consent,  he 
is  then  told  that  the  permission  of  the  general-in-chief,  or  of  the  minister 
of  war  himself  is  required,  and  long  ere  this  is  obtained,  the  poor  man 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  further  aid.  This  accounts  for  the  very  few 
maimed  Turkish  pensioners  in  this  country.  It  is  deemed  better  for  the 
state  that  the  severely  wounded  should  be  permitted  to  die,  than  to 
become  burthens  to  it.  A  few,  however,  are  operated  upon,  and  thu& 
have  had  their  lives  saved.  These  cases  are  no  doubt  due  to  the 
benevolent  and  humane  care  of  European  surgeons  in  the  Ottoman 
army. 

Some  weeks  since,  an  instance  of  this  kind  came  to  my  knowledge. 
A  fine,  bronzed-faced  young  Mussulman,  with  his  right  leg  amputated 
at  the  knee,  sat  by  the  way-side,  opposite  the  barracks  of  Pera,  the  only 
one  not  yet  taken  and  occupied  by  the  French.  He  begged  reUef  of  the 
passers-by,  and  was  heard  calling  to  the  Turkish  soldiers  as  they  entered 
or  left  the  barracks :  *  Kardach,  (brother,)  for  the  love  of  Allah,  come 
and  give  me  twenty  paras,  (two  cents;)  I  am  from  Arab  Tabick.^ 
Soldiers,  as  well  as  sailors,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generous,  and 
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the  Turkish  soldier,  though  only  a  recipient  of  twenty  piastres  (seYenty- 
£ve  cents)  a-month,  would  seldom  fall  to  stop,  and  from  his  scanty 
purse  hestow  the  humhle  gift  asked  for  hy  his  unfortunate  fellow- 
soldier. 

The  defence  made  hy  the  Sulta4's  soldiers  at  Arah  Tahick  (Silistria) 
is  too  well  known  to  he  here  descrihed.  It  is  the  most  glorious  part  of 
the  present  inglorious  war,  and  the  chivalric  conduct  of  the  defenden 
against  the  fearful  odds  of  the  Czar,  will  fill  a  goodly  page  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  modem  crusade.  No  one  could  see  a  hrave  defender  of  that 
place,  yet  in  the  prime  of  youth,  reduced,  hy  the  loss  of  a  leg,  to  heg 
alms  of  his  more  fortunate  yet  less  glorious  fellow-soldiers.  A  passer- 
hy,  whose  sensihilities  are  always  easily  excited  hy  such  spectacles,  stop- 
ped to  question,  and  offer  his  gift  to  the  hraye  man.  The  example 
became  contagious  ;  for  several  other  passers-by,  touched  by  the  man*f 
tale,  hastened  to  add  their  donation,  and  in  a  few  minutes  two  hundred 
piastres  were  poured  into  the  brave  fellow's  hand,  to  enable  him  to 
r^ain  his  home  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

ConttawlinopU,  March  12, 1855.  o. 


OUT         UPON         THE         HILL-SIDE 


Alexandria,  (Fa.) 


BT  SARAH  I.  O.  WHITTLBMST. 


Out  upon  the  hill-side, 

Violets  all  a-blow, 
Down  along  the  mill-tide, 

Lilies  white  as  snow, 
Flake-like  star  the  deep  green, 

Where  the  waters  fall, 
With  the  golden  spring-sheen 

Drifting  over  all 

Through  the  fragrant  wood-lands, 

Mellow  music  floats ; 
Gushing  from  a  bird-band's 

Clear  and  ringing  throats ; 
White,  above  the  pond-waves, 

Water-lilies  gleam, 
Through  the  smoky  sun-sheaves, 

Curling  from  the  stream. 

0*er  the  mossy  meadow. 

By  the  river's  haze, 
Falls  the  pleasant  shadow 

Of  sweet  April  days ; 
They  who  wore  last  spring's  ray 

On  thdr  gladsome  brow, 
Do  not  hear  its  wings  to-day, 

Are  pot  with  me  now  I 
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Dust  we  were,  and  dust  to  be, 
Dust  upon  us,  dust  about  us ; 

Dust  on  every  thing  we  see. 

Dust  within  us,  dust  without  us ; 

Saith  the  preacher,  '  Dust  to  dust ! ' 

Let  them  mingle,  for  thoj  must. 


Dust  we  raise  upon  the  road, 
Dust  we  breathe  in  dancing-hall ; 

Dust  infests  our  home  abode, 
Dust,  a  pall,  is  over  all ; 

'Tis  the  housewife's  daily  dread. 

Dust,  the  emblem  of  the  dead  I 


When  the  sky  above  is  lair, 
And  the  sun  upon  us  streams, 

Floats  the  dust  throughout  the  air, 
Gleaming  in  its  fallen  beams ; 

Every  mote  is  like  a  man, 

Dandng  gayly  while  he  can. 


Ere  the  tempest  gathers  strong. 
Blows  at  times  the  warning  gust. 

O'er  the  plain  it  sweeps  along, 
Temp^Vs  thrall,  a  doud  of  dust 

Every  mote  is  like  a  man 

Flying  from  Oppression's  van. 


Now  the  swollen  clouds  grow  dark, 
Comes  the  long-expected  flood, 

Falling  deluge-like  and  stark; 
Dust  is  beaten  down  to  mud : 

So  are  times  when  men  must  grovel. 

In  the  palace  as  the  hovel 


Thus  we  are  but  motes  of  dust 
On  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

Blown  by  pleasure^  fear,  and  lust, 
Beaten  down  to  low  de^Mur ; 

Bom  of  dust^  to  come  to  dust, 

Let  us  mingle,  for  we  must  I 
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HENRY        KIRKE        WH.ITE. 

Mounx  not,  sweet  soul,  that  Death  appeared 

Unto  thee  while  the  sky 
Yet  brightened  to  the  perfect  noon. 

It  seemeth  hard  to  die  , 

TVTien  earth  is  opening  wide  the  gate 

Unto  the  golden  light 
And  summer  gladness  of  the  young: 

And  yet,  such  early  flight 
Is  sweeter  than  when  we  remain 

To  see  the  sun-shine  wane, 
And  darkness  gather  on  the  earth  — ' 

The  night,  wherein  we  are 

Unguided  by  a  star. 
Mourn  not,  sweet  soul,  that  Death  appeared 

Unto  thee  ere  the  day 
Had  lost  its  gladness,  while  the  flowers 

Knew  not  as  yet  decay. 


%\t  (fompltte  ^ttsqtrt^mra  ginglcr. 

WHBREIN    SCnOLlAST    DI8C0URSETH    ON    ANCIENT    O.A8TRONOMT 


BY    OnABLES   A.  ITDXOEB. 


[A  fair  tpring  morning  on  ihs  hanks  of  the  Susqwlumna,  mot  iU  eonfluenc€  ^^ik  a 
tmaUer  Hreanif  called  hy  Uie  Indians,  *Ah-ica-ga*  Ent^  Piscator  and  Venator,  hahiitd 
tuJUhermenffoUotced  at  some  distance  hy  Poeta  and  ScJioliast,  with  rods  in  their  hands. 
In  a  Utile  while  the  latter  shtUl  overtake  the  former,  and  then  they  shall  walk  alcn^ 
together.'] 

PiscATOR :  This  i^  a  most  noMe  stream.  It  needeth  but  that  some 
high-priest  in  the  religion  of  literature,  like  Irving,  should  lay  his  hands 
upon  it  and  say,  *  Be  thou  classic/  to  become  the  admired  of  eveiy 
people.  From  its  cradle  in  the  forests  of  Otsego,  which  Cooper  hath 
sanctified,  through  all  its  gathering  of  beauty  and  strength  from  tangled 
wood  and  pleasant  vale,  till  it  reposes  upon  the  bosom  of  *  fair  Wyo- 
ming/ which  Campbell  hath  mside  holy,  from  thence  onward  through 
mountain  gorge  and  chasm,  through  gloom  and  grandeur,  to  where  it 
broadeneth  into  a  sea,  *t  is  bright,  beautiful,  sublime,  majestic,  and  mag- 
nificent. Therefore,  scholar  mine,  do  I  hold  it  good  to  be  angl^ 
therein,  not  for  its  fish,  since  they  be  not  many,  but  for  that  mind  hath 
a  certain  correspondency  with  nature,  and  answereth  to  its  excellence 
with  excellencies,  as  the  harp  with  rare  harpings  to  the  touch  of 
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the  m(9ter.  And  maxk  you,  Venator,  what  a  clarity  the  water  hath 
here.     Ton  may  count  the  pebbles  upon  the  bottom. 

YENATbU :  Yea,  master  mine,  but  the  stream  hath  so  little  depth 
here,  that  it  barely  overfloweth  the  gravel. 

PiscATOB :  In  sooth,  't  is  well  said,  good  my  scholar ;  but  if  the 
stream  were  muddy  thou  couldst  not  see  fiie  bottom  for  all  its  shallow- 
ness. Prithee,  now  mark  me.  Do  men  call  a  muddy  stream  beau- 
teous ?  Nay.  Do  they  lore  such,  though  it  be  deep  and  broad  ?  Nay. 
But  a  shallow  stream,  though  it  be  but  narrow,  if  it  be  clear,  do  they 
not  call  it  fair  and  lovable,  and  seek  its  banks,  and  listen  to  its  gentle 
prattle  with  delight  ?  Yea.  Therefore  learn  from  this,  most  worthy 
Venator,  though  thou  be  but  shallow-brained,  yet  if  thou  keep  thy  mind 
firee  from  all  impuritv  of  sentiment,  and  art  ever  firank  and  open,  so  that 
men  may  look  into  thy  mind  and  know  thy  thoughts,  notwithstanding 
for  paucity  they  may  count  them,  yet  shalt  thou  be  loved  and  admired 
by  the  virtuous,  whose  esteem  is  alone  to  be  sought ;  and  though  thou 
mayst  not  astonish  with  thy  magnitude  of  intellect,  thou  mayst  charm 
wi^  thy  goodness  of  heart.  Hast  thou  ferebome  to  bring  thy  flask,  as 
I  did  bid  thee  ? 

Venator  :  Yea,  for  a  verity  ;  and  how  am  I  beholden  to  thee.  First 
thou  didst  win  me  by  gentle  remonstrances  from  a  villainous  liking 
that  I  had  for  business  ;  then  from  a  too  strict  regard  for  holy-days  ;  and 
at  last  thou  hast  snatched  me  from  the  dangem  of  the  bottle.  And, 
as  strong  drink  formerly  did  master  me,  so  shalt  thou  hereafter  control 
me. 

[Here  Venator  taketh*  by  stealthy  a  flask  from  Fiscatar's  pocket,'] 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  vessel  of  destruction  —  inglorious  bottle ! 

PiscATOR :  I  am  heartily  glad,  I  am  heartily  glad !  And  I  thinlc 
that  I  have  observed,  for  some  time  past,  a  gradual  change  in  thine  as- 
pect ;  for  thy  nose  is  less  rubicund,  liiine  eyes  are  less  watery,  (though 
there  is  yet  a  certain  redness  in  them  which  illy  suits  me,)  thy  voice  is 
less  husky,  thy  step  more  firm,  and  thy  hand  more  steady,  making  it 
better  for  the  proper  baiting  of  our  hooks.  Thou  wilt  soon  become,  I 
doubt  not,  a  most  apt  and  expert  angler. 

Venator  :  Thou  speakest  most  ^xdy ;  for  thou  hast  told  me  that  the 
flsher,  being  a  very  honest  man,  hath  often  a  lack  of  money.  And  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  my  pockets  have  of  late  been  ofbn-times 
a-dust. 

PiscATOR  :  Marry,  and  I  am  glad  oft  *  Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 
that  hangs  his  head,  and  a*  that  ? '  'T  is  a  song  that  makes  one  proud  of 
his  poverty.  And  now  that  I  bethink  me  —  for  I  am  most  forgetful, 
being,  like  all  which  go  to  the  angle,  of  a  meditative  cast  —  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  asked  to  bear  us  company  these  very  worthy  gentle- 
men ;  though,  to  say  truth,  I  fear  lest  Poeta  should  bring  some  shame 
upon  us,  seeing  that  all  men  who  make  rhyme  are  marvellously  given 
to  drink. 

PoETA :  Nay,  do  not  fear,  my  master  dear,  disgrace  from  my  society ;  for 
honest  worth  and  harmless  mirth  shall  be  our  sole  propriety ;  and  all 
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• 
that  be  in  league  with  thee  affirm  that  fair  sobriety  brings  honor,  health, 
and  more  than  wealth,  gires  joy  without  satiety.  So  when  I  see  its 
work  in  thee,  o'er  me  comes  great  endeavor,  repentant  man,  with  ruth- 
less ban,  to  exile  wine  for  ever.  Therefore,  dear  master,  fear  no  disu< 
ter  in  ways  and  walks  puritanical ;  £)r  with  these  few  tried  men,  and 
true,  in  error  surely  can  I  &11  ? 

PiscATOR :  Thou  ^vest  me  much  joy,  0  my  friend !  Truly  do  I 
think  that  thou  mayst,  with  proper  industry  and  training,  shake  off 
that  heathenish  habit  of  rh3rming,  which  I  observe  sticketh  to  thee  yet, 
(as  the  caterpillar  to  the  leaf  which  it  devoureth,)  and  become  an  hon^ 
and  useful  citizen ;  and,  after  that,  I  hope  that,  with  care  and  instmc- 
tion,  thou  mayst  become  as  expert  an  angler  as  may  be.  I  give  thee 
hearty  welcome  and  great  joy,  most  learned  Scholiast,  that  thou,  for- 
saking for  a  time  thy  musty  manuscripts  and  mouldy  folios,  hast  come 
with  us  to  behold  the  loveliness  of  the  day  ;  to  enjoy  tiie  wholesomeneas 
of  the  fields ;  to  listen  with  us  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which  is  ever, 
my  dear  Scholiast,  to  be  heard  by  the  inner  man  when  he  holdeth  com- 
munion with  nature  ;  to  take  with  us  a  brace  of  fish ;  over  which,  when 
the  day  is  done,  we  will  make  merry,  and  temper  our  mirth  and  smok- 
ing meal  with  deep  draughts  firom  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  the 
well  of  our  host. 

Scholiast  :  I  thank  thee  for  thy  kind  reception,  my  good  Piscator ;  and 
truly  I  deem  if  it  be  good  to  take  fish,  it  were  better  to  go  to  the  field 
and  the  brook  shaded  with  alder  and  beautifiil  with  maigent  honey- 
suckle, than  to  take  them,  as  did  the  later  Eomans,  firom  artificial  rivu- 
lets in  their  mansions ;  for  it  was  luxury  and  not  philosophy  that  invented 
fish-pools,  as  Seneca  truly  saith  ;  and  luxiiry  is  a  rust  to  the  soul,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  nation.  Yea,  I  do  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me 
to  the  angle  with  these  honest  gentlemen.  To  mingle  with  men  ami 
nature,  at  times,  I  hold  to  be  good ;  for  they  be  two  other  volumes 
which  God  hath  given  us  beside  His  holy  word.  He  who  of  all  men 
hath  kissed  that  coal  of  inspiration  which  the  angel  held,  also  declar- 
eth  that  *  whatever  thing  we  hear  or  see,  sitting,  walking,  travelling, 
or  conversing,  may  be  fitly  called  our  book,  and  is  of  the  same  eSEoct 
that  writings  are.'  Books  temperately  used  are  good,  but  they  may  be 
made  a  luxury,  and  hurtful  to  the  samty  of  the  intellect.  Ther^ure  if 
their  occasional  abandonment  fer  wholesome  recreation  beneficiaL  And 
though  Plutarch  affirmeth  that  fishing  *  is  a  filthy,  base,  illiberal  earn* 
ployment,  having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  and  not  worth  the 
labor ; '  and  though  Plato  saith :  *  0  friends !  never  may  any  desire  or  love 
of  fishing  by  sea,  or  of  fishing  with  a  hook,  seize  you ;  nor,  generally*  of 
laboring  to  catch  any  aquatic  animals  ; '  then  continuing,  and  a  litde 
after  classing  angling  and  piracy  together.  *  May  no  desire  ever  come 
upon  you  to  catch  men  at  sea,  nor  to  rob  them ; '  and,  farther  on,  in  the 
same  strain,  as  may  be  read  in  his  laws,  B.  vii.,  ch.  23  ;  yet  I  esteem 
that  they  have  only  inveighed  against  it  as  a  constant  employment,  and 
that,  as  a  relaxation,  they  do  not  condemn  it.  Therefore  I  say  again, 
that  1  am  much  beholden  to  thee,  0  Piscator  !  and  to  these  wordiy  gea- 
tlemen,  that  1  find  myself  in  such  fair  company,  going  to  the  angle. 

Piscator  :  Sooth  to  say,  your  ancient  philosophers  I  utterly  abomi- 
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nate,  who  decry  so  hannless  a  sport.  For  look  you,  good  Scholiast,  and 
you,  my  scholars,  is  there  aught  suggestive  of  evil  in  a  fish  ?  On  the 
contrary,  Brillat  Savarin  saith :  *  I  entertain  for  the  fish  a  feeling  akin 
to  respect,  which  arises  firom  the  firm  conviction  that  they  are  ante-dihtr 
vians  ;  for  the  deluge  which  drowned  our  grands-ondes  was  for  them 
only  a  time  of  conquest  and  festivity.*  True  it  is  that  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  *  Um-Burial,'  holdeth  that  they  were  destroyed  wholly  or  in 
part ;  hut  as  to  that,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there,  I  affirm  we  may 
think  as  seemeth  hest  to  us.  Then,  if  there  he  nothing  in  the  fish  itself 
morally  deleterious,  surely  in  going  through  the  fields  to  take  them  there 
can  be  no  harm ;  for  there  is  nothing  hurtful  in  the  broad  and  heaven- 
canopied  champaigns.  Therefore  do  I  say  that  your  learned  pagans 
have  done  our  gentle  craft  wrong.  The  Christian  sentiment  was  far 
difierent  When  tribute  was  demanded  of  our  Saviour,  to  whom  did 
he  go  for  money  ?  To  man  ?  No,  but  to  the  mute  and  generous  fish, 
which  knew  its  Loed.  Were  not  certain  of  the  disciples  fishers,  never 
forgetting  and  ever  honoring  the  excellent  art  ?  With  what  title  did 
the  Eedeemer  invest  those  whom  he  had  crowned  with  the  most  glo- 
rious of  diadems  ?  Fishers  of  men  I  Are  not  all  anglers  honest  to  a 
proverb  ?  Was  not  old  Izaac  Walton  a  pattern  •f  a  meek  and  devoted 
Christian  ?  Doth  not  Democritus,  Jr.,  commend  it  as  a  cure  for  melan- 
,  cholia  ?  adding  beautifiilly :  *And  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet 
he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the  brook-side,  pleasant  shade  by  the 
sweet  silver  streams  ;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smells  of  fine  firesh 
meadow-flowers;  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds.'  But 
enough.  And  were  not  fish  given  to  man  for  his  good  ?  What  though 
the  fisher  should  haply  take  too  great  store,  (whereof  the  Susquehanna 
angler  need  have  but  little  fear,)  may  he  not  bestow  them  on  some  poor 
person,  and  thus  waste  not  what  God  hath  made  ?  Therefore  do  I  say 
a  murrain  on  your  old  philosophers,  who  condemn  that  which  our  Lord 
hath  approved,  which  His  disciples  delighted  in,  which  purges  melan- 
choly &om  '  bosoms  black  as  death,'  which  maketh  men  honest  and 
Chnstian-like,  and  which  may  confer,  through  the  good  fortune  and 
good  heart  of  the  fisher,  happiness  upon  the  poor  in  worldly  goods. 

Scholiast  :  Heaven  forefend  that  I  should  say  aught  againt  the  inno- 
cent art  of  the  angler ;  for  I  much  affect  and  reverence  all  things  which 
have  a  smack  of  antiquity.  An  old  author  afiirmeth  that '  the  art  of 
angling  is  truly  sayd  to  come  fix)m  thrf  sonnes  of  Seth,  of  whom  Noah 
was  most  principall.  Thus  you  see  it  is  good,  as  having  no  coherence 
with  evil ;  worthy  of  use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mixt  witib  a  delightful 
profit ;  and  most  ancient,  as  being  the  recreation  of  the  first  patriarkes.' 
Fishing  with  hooks  was  not  a  novelty  in  the  time  of  Job,  b.c.  1520.  The 
earliest  mention,  however,  made  of  the  art  which  now  occurs  to  me  is  that 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  says  that  Moeris,  king  of  Egypt,  constructed 
a  lake  called  by  his  name,  which,  beside  being  made  to  subserve  its 
original  design —  that  of  irrigation —  was  stocked  with  fish,  which  be- 
came the  source  of  great  revenue.  ChampolUon  assigns  to  this  king  as 
late  a  date  as  b.c.  1500.  But  more  modem  archsBologists,  sustaining 
Manethonic  dynasties  by  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt,  afiirm,  and 
with  great  plausibility,  that  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  was 
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^  Apappus  of  Erastostheneft,  and  the  Phiops  of  Manetho,  who  idgned, 
aocording  to  Lepeius,  hetween  2960  and  3150,  or,  according  to  Bnnaeo, 
near  3074  hefore  the  Christian  era. 

PiSGATOR :  I  am  glad  that  thou  art  so  rened  in  our  gentle  craft,  &r 
I  love  as  well  to  talk  of  as  to  practise  it ;  though  few  fishermen  are 
iiunous  for  learning.  What  a  glory  there  lies  upon  the  hosom  of  the 
river  this  morning  I 

PoETA :  There  is  a  bard  who  hath  lately,  in  his '  New  Pastoral,'  paid 
a  handsome  tribute  to  its  beauty.  After  characterizing  the  various  clas- 
sic waters  of  Europe,  he  sings,  with  a  burst  of  generous  enthusiasm, 
that,  for  all  their  story,  they  are  not 

*  Half  so  fiiir  as  tb  j  broad  stream,  wbose  breast 
Is  gemmed  with  many  isles,  and  whose  proud  name 
Shall  jet  become,  among  the  names  of  nrers, 
A  synonym  of  beauty  —  Susquehanna ! ' 

PiscATOB :  He  could  have  had  no  better  theme.  But  though  we 
may  talk  we  will  walk  no  farther ;  for  this  is  a  lovely  place,  and  most 
notable  fish  are  caught  here.  lietus  put  in  our  lines,  and  set  our  poles, 
and  stretch  ourselves  upon  this  bed  of  violets.  How  sweet  comes  the 
air  to  us  over  the  dew  and  flowers  I  Look  you,  scholars ;  you  most 
not  step  over  my  rod,  or -we  shall  none  of  us  get  a  shiner.  How  bean- 
tifully  the  clouds  do  hang  upon  that  hill ;  and,  yonder,  see  how  that 
isle,  with  its  posied  banks  doth  dispart  the  stream  1 

PoETA :  Sweetly  the  isle  doth  seem  to  smile,  as,  crowned  with  spdng- 
time  flowers,  she  lies  a4ream  beside  the  stream,  beneath  her  wild-wood 
bowers.  The  glorious  hills,  whose  presence  fills  the  heavens  all  beibce 
us ;  the  sun  and  field  and  cloud  all  yield  a  rapture  round  and  o'er  us. 

Yenatoe  :  Prithee,  good  my  master,  do  we  not  stay  too  far  fjNHn  our 
lines !     I  cannot  see  them. 

PisoATOR  :  Fear  not,  my  scholar ;  the  fish  which  swim  herein  are 
very  shy  and  deliberate.  Some  old  fishers  affirm  that  they  be  dainty, 
and  will  not  so  much  as  nibble  till  the  bait  be  well  soaked  with  water. 
And  much  do  I  believe  them  ;  for  I  have  known  some  verdant  angien 
who  were  always  beating  the  stream  with  pulling  up  and  throwing  in 
their  lines,  to  wander  up  and  down  the  banks  for  two  days  without  so 
much  as  feeling  a  bite ;  who  have,  therefore,  ignorantly  declared  thai 
there  be  no  fish  here.  But,  godli  scholar,  if  you  shall  only  wait,  (and 
the  Susquehanna  angler  must  have  great  store  of  patience,)  you  shall 
see  there  be  divers  and  good  kinds,  which  shall  repay  you  with  their  sa- 
vory flesh  for  the  not  unpleasant  hours  which  you  must  pass  befine  yoa 
shall  have  them  in  your  basket 

Yenator  :  Look  you,  master,  my  pole  hath  fallen ;  it  may  be  some 
large  fish  hath  dragged  it  in.  Aye,  I  have  one.  Nay,  but  my  line  is 
fast! 

PiscATOE :  Softly,  good  scholar.  Pull  not  so  hard,  lest  perchanee 
on  break  your  twine.  Set  your  pole  again  and  come  hither.  It  mij 
some  large  fish  hath  taken  your  bait,  and  ran  under  a  stone.  If  so 
be,  he  will  come  shortly  out,  and  you  shall  lose  nothing  but  time,  for 
which  the  Susquehanna  angler  careth  not  a  6g,    Some  there  be  who 
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Bay  that  this  river  aboundeth  with  a  very  large  and  strong  fish,  which 
taketh  great  delight  in  pestering  the  honest  fisher,  by  seizing  the  line 
between  his  teeth  and  curling  his  tail  aroimd  a  root  or  stick,  and  hold- 
ing thereto  until  the  twine  be  broken.  But  as  I  have  never  seen  one, 
and  as  they  seem  to  be  most  plenty  about  sunken  trees  and  timber,  I  se- 
riously incline  to  doubt  them.  Yet,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  but  a  harm- 
less bit  of  pleasantry,  which  is  allowable  to  our  gentle  craft ;  though 
no  Susquehanna  angler  will  tell  large  stories,  much  less  lie. 

Scholiast  :  Now  bethink  thee,  worthy  Piscator,  to  tell  me  of  the 
fish  of  this  river,  and  the  method  of  taking  them,  which  I  deem  to  be 
strange,  and  full  of  good  moral  teaching. 

Piscator  :  In  good  sooth,  with  trees  waving  above  us,  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  blossoms  around  us,  I  had  forgotten.  But  hark  I  't  is  the 
thrush  piping  his  melancholy  strain.  How  it  rises  and  falls  upon  the 
ear,  like  ripples  on  the  shore  I  A  fine  bird  this  thrush,  and  I  call  him 
the  trout  of  the  woods.. 

Scholiast  :  T  is  a  sweet  song,  indeed.  Perhaps  it  proceedeth  from 
one  of  those  wonderful  fish  called  the  poicilicB,  which,  according  to  Phi- 
lostephanus,  in  his  treatise  on  extraordinary  rivers,  sing  like  thrushes, 
and  are  foimd  in  the  river  Aroanius.  And  this,  1  deem,  may  be  very 
true  ;  for  Mnaseas  of  Patra  holds  that  the  fish  in  the  river  Clitor  are 
not  dumb.  Aristotle,  also,  says  that  the  scarus  and  the  river-hog  have 
voices.  Later  and  very  modem  similar  accounts  are  not  unfirequent. 
An  old  fisher,  a  most  honest  and  erudite  man,  but  a  few  days  since  told 
me  that,  having  by  stealth  drawn  near  a  large  brook-trout,  he  was  ar- 
rested finom  taking  it  by  a  low  whistle  proceeding  apparently  from  the 
fish.  He  furthermore  said,  that  thereupon  he  placed  his  head  close  to 
the  water  near  the  trout,  and  listened  to  the  sound  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  that  it  was  like  a  low  and  gurgling  whistle,  and  withal 
very  musical ;  and  that  at  length  he  scared  the  fish,  and  thereupon  the 
sound  ceased. 

Piscator  :  I  am  not  loth  to  give  thee  my  belief,  most  worthy  Scho- 
liast, for  without  an  implicit  marvellousness,  what  were  the  honest 
fisher  ?  But  it  is  a  full  hour  now  that  our  lines  have  been  in.  My 
hook  hath  not  been  touched.  T  is  pleasant  fishing  here,  and  we  have 
not  to  bait,  which  is  at  best  a  cruel  and  nasty  business. 

Venator  :  By  my  troth  1  my  line  is  fast  yet,  and  I  caniK)t  draw  it 
loose. 

Piscator  :  *T  is  a  strong  cord  ;  let  us  pull  together. 

Venator  :  By  *r  Lady  I  master,  we  have  a  glorious  tumble.  But 
't  is  a  soft  soil,  and  I  pray  you  are  not  hurt. 

Piscator  :  Nay,  't  is  but  slightly  I  feel  it.  But  had  not  my  rod 
broken  as  I  fell  upon  it,  I  think  it  had  more  sorely  grieved  my  back. 

Venator  :  By  my  halidom !  we  must  be  wary  how  we  tread ;  for, 
lo  1 1  am  in  this  mud  up  to  my  knees,  and,  'sdeath  and  blood  1  one  of  my 
boots  c<»nes  off. 

Piscator  :  Beseech  thee,  good  Venator,  swear  not  so  terribly ;  for  fish 
be  much  frightened  at  thunder  and  oaths.  Pray  let  me  help  you.  And 
now  that  you  are  safely  over,  I  will  to  yonder  brake  and  cut  me  a  new 
pole ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  fit  a  new  line  to  your  own. 
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Venator  :  'T  is  a  fair  but  crooked  rod  you  have  chosen,  master. 

PiscATOE :  Therefore  the  better ;  since  the  Susquehanna  Bah  have 
fear  of  a  straight  one.  But  now  let  us  hence.  Come,  worthy  Scho- 
liast, and  thou,  worthless  Poeta,  draw  up.  Ah !  you  have  caught  no- 
thing. Well,  the  art  of  the  angle  is  not  learned  in  a  day ;  't  is  the 
work  of  years.  We  will  seek  some  other  place,  where  haply  we  may 
take  great  store. 

Poeta  :  Good  master,  how  pleasant  is  this  your  life*  To  walk  along 
the  banks,  and  meditate  upon  your  gentle  art,  or  list  the  plough-boy 
whistle  in  the  furrow,  or  the  fair  maidens  sing  merry  roundelays.  Oh  I 't  is 
very  good  at  times  to  be  alone  :  and  this  reminds  me  of  some  old  Tones 
which  my  memory  keeps : 

'  Whbk  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  diTera  things  fore-known ; 
When  I  Duild  castles  in  the  air, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  Toid  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  fiuitasms  sweet, 
Methinu  the  time  runs  verr  fleet 

All  m J  jojB  to  this  are  foUj, 

Naught  so  sweet  as  melandiolj. 

'  When  to  mjself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasiuff  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
B^  a  brook-side,  or  wood  so  green, 
iJnheard,  unsought  foi\  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  ao  me  bless, 
And  crown  mj  soul  with  happiness. 

All  my  joys  beside  are  foliy. 

None  so  sweet  as  melanoholy. 

There  be  more  verses,  but  1  do  not  recall  them  now. 

PiscATOR :  I  am  much  beholden  to  yon  for  those  fair  yerses.  They 
run  smoothly  as  a  fish  in  deep  water.  See  how  the  flies  are  dotting  up 
the  stream;  1  wonder  the  chubs  do  not  snap  at  them  :  but  t  is  like  they 
are  not  hungry. 

Poeta  :  How  gracefully  the  willows  here  do  bend  over  the  stream, 
wetting  their  long  shining  locks.     This  is  the  loveliest  place  of  all. 

PisoAToa  :  Yes  ;  and  there  be  most  notable  bull-heads  caught  hm. 
Let  us  set  our  poles,  and  sit  down  in  this  quiet  shade  and  eat  our  Imidi. 

Yenator  :  Bless  me  I  good  master,  but  we  have  forgot  our  baskets. 

PisoATOR :  Yerily,  we  have.  'T  is  but  a  short  mile  or  two  back 
where  we  left  them,  and  it  will  be  but  pleasant  recreation  for  thee  and 
Poeta  to  wander  that  way  and  bring  them  hither. 

Mark  with  what  good  will  they  go.  They  be  very  simple«>minded 
men,  having  a  most  plebeian  liking  for  labor.  And  now  they  are  gone, 
for  they  are  pestilent  fellows,  tell  me,  I  pray,  thinkest  thou  the  ancients 
can  be  accounted  expert  anglers  ? 

SoHOLUST  :  Wherefore  not  ?  Athenssus  says  :  '  It  is  natural  tx 
fishermen  to  be  pioud  of  their  skill,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
most  expert  generals.'  He  refers  also  to  Csecilius,  Numenius,  Panerates, 
Posedonius,  and  Oppianus  as  writers  of  heroic  poems  about  fishing,  and 
to  Selencus,  Leoniaas  of  Byzantium,  and  Agathocles  as  pronoi  oosayistti 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  Greeks  and  Rcmians  made  great  ado  om 
fish,  and  even  some  of  the  philosophers  were  epicures  in  this  respect 
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PiscATOR  :  Is  it  trae  those  mighty  men  did  trouble  themselves  about 
what  they  should  eat  and  drink  ?  I  had  thought  that  divesting  them- 
selves of  all  the  desires  and  longings  of  the  fl^,  they  retired  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  philosophical  profundity  to  speculate  in  the  darkness, 
since  they  could  not  walk  in  the  light  without  stumbling. 

Scholiast  :  True  ?  Most  surely.  Is  there  aught  debasing  or  sinful 
in  a  good  dinner  ?  Have  not  Plato,  Xenqphon,  and  Epicurus  entitled 
some  of  their  works '  The  Banquet,'  wherem  they  represent  the  learned 
as  taking  in  good  victuals  and  wisdom  together  ?  Have  not  Aristotle, 
Xenophanes,  and  Spensippus  written  drinking-songs  ?  Why  should  not 
the  wise  be  versed  in  gastronomy  ?  Truly  do  I  esteem  him  a  sage  who 
said  that  *  he  who  discovers  a  new  dish  confers  greater  benefits  upon 
mankind  than  fie  who  discovers  a  new  star,*  Once  upon  a  time,  a  cer- 
tain bedizened  fop  of  a  lord,  who  saw  Des  Cartes  at  a  table  eagerly  de- 
vouring some  delicacy,  would  take  him  to  task  therefor,  saying  sneer- 
ingly :  '  Is  itpossible  that  you  savans  can  trouble  yourselves  about  such 
trifles  ? '  *  Wiat ! '  exclaimed  the  old  philosopher,  *  do  you  think  the 
good  things  of  this  world  were  made  only  for  fools? '  Nay,  I  have 
deemed  that  they  who  have  come  down  to  us  as  despising  good  cheer 
only  afiected  it.  Plato,  the  comic  writer,  verifies  me  in  this  ;  for,  in 
his  *  Saint  Deceiver,*  he  maketh  two  of  his  characters  speak  thus  : 

'lather,  —  To  live  well 
Mast  be  to  rightly  lire.    Is  it  not  so  f 
Tell  me^  I  pray  thee,  hast  thou  erer  seen 
Any  philosopher  confused  with  wine, 
Or  overtaken  with  these  joys  of  yours? 

*Sophitt, — Are,  all  of  them.    Those  who  lift  up  their  brows 
W  ho  look  most  solemn  in  the  promenades. 
And  in  their  daily  conversation ; 
Who  turn  their  eyes  away  in  high  disdain 
If  you  put  plaice  or  torbot  on  their  board. 
Know,  for  all  that,  the  fish's  daintiest  part, 
Seek  out  the  head,  the  fins,  the  sound,  the  roe, 
And  make  men  marvel  at  their  gluttony.' — Athm.,  B,  III,,  61. 

PiscATOK  :  Zooks  I  how  thou  talkest !  Discourse  to  me  more  of  these 
ancients ;  for  I  love  marvellouriy  well  to  hear  of  them.  Did  they  live, 
like  us,  on  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruit,  and  vegetable  ?  Prithee  proceed  while 
Poeta  and  Yenator  be  gone ;  for  they  are  not  over-erudite,  and  little 
given  to  scholarship. 

Scholiast  :  I  thank  thee  for  thy  kind  request,  and  thou  shalt  not  be 
more  willing  to  hear  than  I  to  speak.  But  before  I  set  these  ancients  to 
eating,  I  wlLI  have  all  things  relating  to  a  repast  properly  prepared. 

The  first  essays  of  mankind  in  gastronomic  usages  were  very  rude 
and  simple.  The  custom  of  accubation  did  not  obtain  until  a  compara- 
tively late  day.  The  Jews  sat  at  their  meals,  until  near  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  B.C.  600.  The  Egyptians  sat  at  as  an  advanced  period  in 
their  history  as  the  time  of  Joseph.  As  regards  the  Greeks,  Professor 
Becker,  in  his  '  Charicles,'  says :  '  In  the  historic  period,  the  practice 
was  to  recline  .at  meals,  though  in  the  heroic  ages  a  sitting  posture 
was  customary ;  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  change  took 
place.'     Probably  the  change  was  not  sudden  but  gradual,  as  it  must 
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neceflBanly  have  been.  The  custom,  however,  was  one  of  the  Persian 
corruptions^  and  if  to  its  introdnction  into  Greece  we  assigii  the  date 
of  B.C.  500,  we  shall  not  greatly  err.  The  Romans  receiyed  this  60011 
from  the  Carthaginians  about  ^e  year  b.o.  260.  Thus  we  see  that 
custom,  so  at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  ease  and  comfort,  originating 
in  that  land  of  mystery  and  monuments,  slowly  extending  its  baneful 
influences  from  nation  to  nation,  over  the  *  whole  world,'  which  Augns> 
tus  decreed  '  should  be  taxed,'  until  the  debauches  and  excesses  incident 
to  it  called  forth  the  fulminations  of  Christian  mimsters,  cansiog  its 
abandonment  near  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  the  Chiistimn  era. 

PiscATOR :  Soft  you,  Scholiast,  I  have  a  nibble,  which  the  Susque- 
hanna angler  esteemeth  as  much  as  a  bito.  I  will  go  and  poll  softly 
on  my  pole,  lest  the  silly  fish  take  ofl*  my  bait ;  for,  by  the  trembiing 
of  my  rod,  he  is  but  a  small  one.  A  murrain  on  him !  'T  was  but  a 
big  dragon-fly  sitting  on  the  end  buzzing  his  wings,  as  if  he  cared  for 
naught  but  to  pester  the  honest  fisher.     Proceed,  I  pray  thee. 

Scholiast  :  This  lectistermum,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Bomaiw, 
made  the  dinner-bed,  the  tridimtim,  a  necessary  part  of  household  fur- 
niture. These  couches  at  first  were  nothing  mcare  than  a  species  of 
bench  covered  with  skin,  stufled  with  straw  or  rushes.  But  luxury  soon 
changed  their  construction  and  rude  appearance.  Becker,  in  bis  *  Gal- 
lus,'  gives  a  description  of  these  triclinia  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as 
follows  :  'Around  a  beautiM  table,  covered  with  cedar-wood,  stood  ele- 
gant sofas,  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell ;  the  lower  part  decked  with  white 
hangings,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  pillows,  which  were  stuflled 
with  the  softest  wool,  covered  with  gorgeous  purple.'  The  same  author, 
in  his  '  Charicles,'  refers  to  this  same  clause  for  a  description  of  the  tri- 
clinia of  the  Greeks.  To  such  a  piteh  was  extravagance  carried  in 
these  matters,  that  we  find  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  poss^sed  of  two  hun- 
dred golden  couches,  vrith  feet  made  like  sphinxes.  So,  also,  we  read 
^at  Antiochus,  for  a  regal  banquet,  had  fifteen  hundred  triclinia  all 
laid  in  the  most  expensive  manner.  The  dinner-beds  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  inside  of  whidi 
the  tables  were  placed  in  the  same  manner.  The  servants  enteriag 
within  this  square  at  the  open  end,  were  enabled  to  wait  upon  those 
eating  with  great  facility.  For  ordinary  entertainments  among  the 
Romans  but  three  couches  were  used,  upon  each  of  which  but  three 
were  permitted  to  recline.  The  Uite  dedared  that  a  repast  should  not 
consist  of  a  less  number  than  the  Graces,  nor  of  more  than  the  Muses. 
They  had,  however,  a  quaint  proverb  unfavorable  to  so  large  a  party  as 
nine ;  it  turns  on  a  play  of  words  : 

'Septem  oonyiTium,  Norem  eonTicium  fiicere/ 

An  elegant  Iltmian,  meeting  a  friend,  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  cenU 
not  invite  him  to  dine,  '  because  my  nurnber  is  complete.'  The  Greeks 
allowed  but  two  upon  a  triclinium,  unless  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. No  particular  number  of  guests  was  requisite  among  them ; 
though  Archestratus,  (a  philosopher  worthy  the  name  of  cook,  as  a  quaint 
essayist  hath  it,)  in  opening  his  epic  on  Good-Eating,  sings  : 
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'I  wmn  these  precepts  for  immortal  Greeoe, 
That  round  a  table  delicately  spread. 
Or  three,  or  four  may  sit  in  choice  repast^ 
Or  five,  at  most    W  bo  otherwise  shall  dine 
Are  like  a  troop  marauding  for  their  prej.' 

These  precepts  were  not,  however,  imperative ;  for  at  Plato's  hanqnet 
there  were  twelve,  and  at  Xenophon*s  a  less  numher ;  and  these,  we 
may  assume,  were  models  of  Attic  propriety.  Inside  the  triclinia  were 
the  tables,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  all  tibe  representations  whieh  we  have  of 
ancient  meals  show  the  board  lower  than  the  couch.  But  soft,  my 
good  Piscator,  I  hear  music.     T  is  some  fair  milk-maid  singmg  for  glee. 

PiscATOB :  Happy  indeed  is  she !  happy  in  her  rustic  ignorance. 
Still  is  her  hoart  unfetteied,  unless  Love  hath  bound  it  in  his  pleasant 
bends ;  nature  and  its  beauties  have  never  palled  upon  her  senses ;  and 
a  new  world  of  love  and  beauty,  flooded  with  sun-shine  and  music, 
opens  upon  her  with  every  dawning.  Custom  hath  not  formed  her ; 
manneiB  have  not  moulded  her ;  fwhion  hath  n#t  vizarded  her ;  gOAti- 
lity  hath  not  belied  her ;  boarding-schools  have  not  stultified  her.  No. 
Divinity  made  her,  Nature  educated  her,  and  honesty,  virtue,  and  con- 
tent are  her  garments  and  her  glory.  Oh  !  happy,  happy  indeed  are 
they  who  know  nothing  of  the  thrice-blanched  leprosy  of  worldliness  ! 
Tell  me.  Scholiast,  why  are  the  wise  always  grave  ?  Is  it  not  for  that, 
for  ever  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  find  sorrow  at  the  core  ? 

Scholiast  :  'T  is  very  like,  'tis  very  like ;  but  to  know  is  to  be  like 
God. 

Piscator  :  Yea ;  but  to  learn  is  to  be  unlike ;  and,  since  we  can 
never  cease  to  learn,  we  can  never  know.  I  am  a  simple  man,  most 
sage  Scholiast,  and  it  ill-beseemeth  me  thus  to  dispute  with  thee.  Pri- 
thee keep  me  no  longer  from  thy  erudite  discourse. 

Scholiast  :  We  will  now  suppose  the  feast  prepared,  and  that  the 
guests  have  arrived.  After  saluting  the  host,  they  entered  the  bath. 
The  custom  of  bathing  and  anointing  seems  to  be  more  ancient  than 
that  of  accubation ;  for  Homer  says,  in  Odyss.  viii. : 

*A  TRAIN  attends 
Around  the  baths,  the  bath  the  King  ascends; 
(Untasted  joy  since  that  disastrous  bonr 
He  sailed,  defeated,  from  Caltpso's  bower.) 
He  bathes,  the  damsels  with  officious  toil 
Shed  sweets,  shed  unguents  in  a  shower  of  oil. 
Then  o'er  his  limbs  a  gorgeous  robe  he  spreads, 
And  to  the  feast  magnificently  treads.' 

Again,  he  says  of  Telemachus  and  his  companion  : 

'Pbom  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend, 
Then  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend.' 

So  Xenophon,  in  his  '  Banquet,'  says :  'After  having  done  bathing  and 
anointing,  as  was  the  custom  before  meals,  they  went  into  the  eating- 
room.'  So  Petronius  Arbiter,  the  favorite  of  Nero,  in  his  *  Satyricon,' 
says :  *  It  would  have  taken  too  long  to  note  every  particular,  so  we 
entered  the  bath.  ...  As  for  Trimalchio,  after  being  sluiced  with  per- 
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fames,  he  was  rubbed  dry.'  Among  the  Greeks  the  bath  was  dispoued 
with,  and  ablutions  in  ihe  dining-room  substituted,  as  we  sometiines 
read,  and  see  depicted.  The  bath  being  completed,  and  the  ointments 
and  perfumes  rendering  the  guests  as  savory  and  imctuous  as  possible, 
they  were  provided  with  slippers  ;  and  frequently,  among  the  wealthy 
with  coBuatory  gannents,  of  a  light  and  fanciful  color,  beautifiilly  em- 
broidered. Thus  cleansed,  scented,  and  habited,  the  banquet^hall  was 
entered. 

PiscAToa :  Hold  thou  there,  most  learned  Scholiast,  until  I  pull  xxp 
the  poles  of  our  comrades.  'T  is  near  two  hours  they  have  been  set 
Aha  !  there  is  no  bait  on  Poeta's  hook.  Either  he  forgot  to  put  it  on, 
or  some  fish  hath  taken  it;  most  likely  the  former.  Perhaps  *tis  a 
trick  which  he  hath  to  lure  some  strange  fish ;  therefore  I  will  set  it 
again.  Bless  me!  I  have  a  fish  on  Yenator's  hook ;  a  poor  little  fish- 
Img,  not  so  big  as  your  little  finger,  so  weak  it  could  not  make  the  float 
to  bob.  I  think  I  will  not  take  it  off,  for  Venator  will  have  much  joy 
to  pull  it  out ;  and  beside,  some  larger  fish,  seeing  this  one,  may  make 
bold  to  seize  the  hook,  for  there  have  been  rumois  of  pickerel  hereabouts. 
How  close  the  air  is  about  us,  and  so  loaded  with  fragrance  that  the 
sweetness  is  oppressive.  The  swallows  fly  low,  and  dip  their  wings  in 
the  waters  ;  and  now  that  the  birds  are  hushed,  the  frogs  begin  to  pqw 
their  strain.  Bist  \  I  hear  the  young  thunders  rollicking  over  the  west- 
em  hills.  We  shall  have  a  shower  anon.  Therefore  hasten  thy  dis- 
course. 

Scholiast  :  The  guests  then  took  their  places  at  the  table  upon  the 
triclinia.  There  being  usually  three  in  the  houses  of  the  Eomans ;  the 
first  (or  sutnmus)  and  middle  (or  medius)  beds  were  for  guests,  the  low- 
est (or  imus)  for  the  master  of  the  establishment  and  his  family,  he  lying 
in  tne  first  place  of  the  last  bed,  next  to  the  last  place  of  the  middle. 
The  most  honorable  guest  was  assigned  the  last  place  of  the  middle 
bed,  next  to  the  master ;  with  this  exception  the  fint  place  was  deemed 
that  of  honor  in  every  bed.  Confirmatory  of  this.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  his  '  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,'  and  Becker,  in  his  <  Exemsus  on  the 
Banquet,'  in  Gallus,  cite  the  language  of  Sallust,  describing  the  feast 
made  by  Perpenna  unto  Sertorius,  at  which  the  General  was  aasasBin- 
ated  :  'Igitur  discubuere,  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio  lecto  supra  Far 
bius  ;  Antonio  in  summo  ;  Infra  scrioa  Sertorii  Versius  ;  alter  scriba 
Mec€enas  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarquitium^et  dominum  Perpennafn.* 
Plutarch  says  Antony  lay  next  Sertorius ;  but  upon  this  point  he  is  at 
variance  with  Sallust  and  Seneca.  The  guests  being  thus  dispoaed, 
reclined  leaning  upon  the  left  elbow,  the  back  being  advanced  and  sup- 
ported by  a  pillow.  The  second  lay  with  his  back  to  the  first,  ii»  such 
a  manner  that  his  head  attained  about  the  bosom  of  his  fellow ;  and 
thus  it  was  at  the  Last  Supper,  John  leaned  upon  the  bosom  of  oar 
Savioue.  The  rest  took  similar  positions.  The  place  of  honor  at  Gre- 
cian banquets  was  second  upon  die  first  (summus)  bed,  next  the  mas- 
ter. The  women  sat  upon  the  triclinia  of  the  Greeks,  and  this  was 
practicable,  as  their  tables  were  small  and  numerous ;  but  it  was  otiier- 
wise  among  the  Romans,  whose  tables  were  one  and  continuous.     The 
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women  of  the  latter  mixed  up  piomiscuously  with  the  men,  according 
to  afiection  or  favor,  as  Juvenal  says : 

'  Oremio  jacnit,  nova  nupta  marite.' 

Sentonius  says  that  Caligula  at  his  feasts  placed  successively  in  order 
helow  him  his  sisters,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  criminal  manner.  What 
the  moral  effects  of  this  custom  were  must  be  very  evident.  The  mo- 
dem Archestratus  says  :  '  II  faut  croire  aussi  qu'il  se  fauisait  par-ci  par- 
la  quelques  outrages  k  la  pudeur,  dans  des  repas  ou  Ton  depassait  fir^ 
quemment  les  homes  de  la  temperance,  sur  des  lits  oA  les  deux  sexes 
etaient  meles,  et  ou  il  n'etait  pas  rare  de  voir  une  partie  des  convives 
endormis.'  So  Cicero,  in  the  11.  in  Cat,  (this  and  the  preceding  sen- 
tence standing  better  in  the  original,  I  do  not  translate)  :  '  €lui  mihi 
accubantes  in  conviviis,  complexi  mulieres  impudicas,  vino  languidi, 
confecti  cibo,  sertis  redimiti,  unguentis  obliti,  debilitati  strapis,  emctant 
sermonibus  suis  ccedun  bonorum,  atque  urbis  incendia.'  Furthermore, 
you  may  read  of  this,  if  it  be  your  like,  in  the  conclusion  of  Trimal- 
chio*s  banquet,  as  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Satyricon. 


THE         OUTWARD-BOUND        SHIP. 
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The  rosy  snn-sef  s  latest  blush 

On  lofty  spar  and  snowy  sail, 
Glows  like  the  evanescent  flush 

That  lights  Consumption's  features  pale : 
The  pennon  from  the  slim  mast-head 

Streams  out  its  tongue  of  scarlet  glow ; 
A  doud  of  canvas  is  out-spread, 

The  dripping  ancho^  climbs  the  prow ; 
From  busy  wharf  and  crowded  pier 
Reverberates  the  parting  cheer ; 
And  bending  to  the  freshening  breeze, 
The  sharp  prow  leaneth  to  the  seas. 

And  those  who  stay,  and  those  who  part, 

Brother  and  sister,  child  and  sire, 
Oh !  when  will  they  meet,  heart  to  heart, 

In  happy  homes,  by  household  fire  ? 
"Weeks,  months  may  roll  their  weary  way, 

Long  years  in  slow  succession  pass ; 
Those  golden  locks  be  turned  to  gray. 

Or  sink  in  age  beneath  the  grass ; 
Tet  still  those  exOes  may  delay ; 
And  they  who  wait  along  the  shore. 
In  bitterness  of  heart  deplore 
The  absent,  that  return  no  more ! 
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The  brave  ship  melteth  &st  fh>in  sight, 
Beneath  the  deepenmg  shades  of  night; 
The  sea-boys  on  the  rocking  mast 
Oh  the  dim  shore  have  looked  their  lajst^ 
And  only  the  black  surge  behold, 
And  moon  and  stars  of  spangled  gold. 
Past  clinging  to  the  slippery  spar, 

Through  spray  and  tears  that  dim  their  eye, 
They  &noy  in  each  burning  star 

The  light  of  home  they  can  descry. 
In  vain  Uie  hoarse-voiced  seamen  call, 

In  vain  the  tumbling  billows  roar; 
On  Fancy's  ear  there  only  fell 

The  last  fond  accents  of  the  shore ! 

On  speeds  the  ship.    With  tattered  sail 
She  bravelv battleth  with  the  gale; 
Her  ribs  of  oak,  her  bands  of  steel 
Tremble  from  bulwark-height  to  keel ; 
Yet  like  an  iron-clad  knight  she  braves 
Triumphant,  the  assaulting  waves. 
What  though  the  wQd,  tempestuous  night 

Enfold  her  with  its  solemn  gloom  ? 
What  though  the  breakers,  ghastly  white, 

Menace  inevitable  doom? 
What  thoTigh  the  rigging  snap  like  threads, 
And  the  broad  main-sail  rend  in  shreds  ? 
Safe  on  their  path  the  wanderers  roll 
O'er  sunken  rock  and  treacherous  shoaL 

On  speeds  the  ship.    A  southern  sky 

Bends  o'er  them  its  celestial  dome  ; 
Soft,  sparkling  waters  greet  the  eye, 

And  gentle  breezes  ian  the  foam ; 
A  spicy  breath  from  g^ves  of  palm, 
Laden  with  aromatic  balm, 
Blows  o'er  them,  mingled  with  perftime 
Of  golden  fruit  and  honeyed  bloom ; 
Green  shores  adorned  with  tropic  woods, 
Gay  grottoes,  island  solitudes  ; 
Savannahs,  where  palmettos  screen 
The  Indian'«  hut  with  living  green. 
All  like  a  weird,  delicious  dream 
On  their  enchanted  senses  beam. 

In  San-Francisco's  placid  bay 

They  furl  at  last  the  storm-torn  sail ; 
And  forth  the  exiles  take  their  way 

To  San- Joaquin's  sultry  vale; 
Or  where  the  clifi^  gleam  cold  and  pale, 

And  Shaoter's  mountain-torrents  pour ; 
And  there  in  gulch  and  gorge  they  toil ; 
On  river-bars  they  delve  the  soil, 

To  sift  the  precious  golden  ore. 
And  there  shall  end  each  giddy  dream 

That  lured  them  far  from  home  and  friend ; 
There  end  the  vision's  dazzling  gleam, 

That  cheats  so  many  to  their  bier ; 
There  end  the  vain,  delusive  scheme^ 

With  the  lone  burial  and  the  tear  I 
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H^AVANA         SSaAE-SMOKE. 


IN  THE  CITY. 
BT   HSKBT   P.   LSLA5D. 

*  Fbox  thenco  we  wont  to  Havana,  the  first  sight  of  which  agreeahlj  surprised  me.  We  lodged 
•Hogether  in  one  khan,  and  I  had  tbe  view  of  a  city  that  was  large,  popotons,  foil  of  handsome 
people,  and  well  fortified.  We  employed  some  days  in  walking  np  and  down  the  dejlcioas  gardens 
uiat  sarronnded  it ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  Havana  was  Justly  said  to  bo  seated  in  a  paradise.* 

Ababiar  Niobxb. 

Now  do  n't  say,  '  Pshaw  I  the  fellers  that  wrote  that  book  never 
heard  of  Havana.'  Who  said  they  did  ?  I  only  substituted  Havana 
for  Damascus  ;  and  what  is  more,  all  through  this  article,  intend  to  do 
just  as  I  please.  My  friend  Brick,  who  appeared  in  the  May  number 
of  this  Magazine,  having  engaged  too  freely  in  the  attractions  ofiered 
at  the  capital  of  this  *  ever-faithful  island,'  is  now  Jwrs  du  comJbaZ^ 
or  we  *■  count  him  out,'  and  has  engaged  me  to  handle  the  papers  for 
him  ;  and  since  he  can 't  give  in  his  experience,  here  goes  for  mine. 
Beautiful  Cuba ! 

If  on  your  first  visit  to  Havana  —  with  information  of  hotel-life 
gleaned  only  from  the  Eevere,  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  Charles  —  you 
expect  to  find  accommodations  similar  to  these,  great  wiU  be  your  dis- 
appointment ;  but  if  you  have  prepared  your  mind  by  the  dihgent  pe- 
rusal of  such  sketches  of  the  island  as  '  the  low,  radical,  vulgar,  literary ' 
men  have  from  time  to  time  set  forth,  you  will  find  the  scant-furnished 
rooms  of  the  Havana  hotels  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
of  the  climate.  Not  but  what  there  are  days  when  a  prevailing 
*  norther '  would  make  you  long  for  the  comfortable  carpets,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  appertaining  to  a  rugged  climate  ;  but  tiben  they  are 
so  few  that  in  this  capital  of  *  The  Isola  Bella  of  the  Carribean,*  as 

B calls  Cuba,  there  is  only  an  occasional  hint  at  such  a  thing  as 

frost.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  found  the  cement  floor  of  my  chamber,  the 
unglazed  windows,  the  X  bed-stead,  with  only  a  thin  mattress,  but  a 
thick  mosquito-bar ;  the  one  chair,  one  writing-table,  one  wash-stand, 
one  looking-glass,  yes  I  pitcher  and  bowl ;  two  yards  and  a  half  of 
Canton  matting  —  amply  sufficient  fiimiture.  B^ide,  if  a  friend  called 
on  me,  had  n't  I  a  very  large  trunk  to  offer  him  —  for  a  chair  ?  Yamos  ! 
It's  just  as  well  to  introduce  a  few  Spanish  words,  they  round  off  a 
sentence. 

This  is  my  first  morning  in  Havana.  Were  I  asked  to  candidly  write 
down  my  $rst  impressions  in  two  words  and  a  half,  they  should  be 
Moorish.  White-toash.  Having  taken  an  inventory  of  the  furniture 
I  was  temporarily  master  of  in  my  chamber,  and  '  toiletted,'  I  descended 
to  the  sala  or  hall,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  breakfast-bell  rang. 
Waiting  for  the  ladies  to  sail  past  me.  What  a  delightful  air  of  com- 
fort there  was  in  those  light,  flowing,  muslin  morning-dresses !  What 
attractions  in  the  dark  eyes,  and  darker  tresses  !    Beautiful  Cuba  1    I 
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took  my  seat  at  table  in  £ront  of  strange  diahes.  An  old  Mend  at  mj 
right  hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  I  cheerfully  greeted, 
and  poured  a  part  of  him  into  the  half-filled  goblet  of  ice  and  water. 
Beautiful  Cuba  I  We  drank  sante  to  the  fried  bananas,  roasted  yams, 
eternal  firied  eggs,  and  I  can 't  tell  the  names  of  how  many  more 
dishes,  winding  up  all  with  a  cup  of  co^  and  roll.  Breakfast  finished, 
the  next  thing  was  a  segar,  and  now,  said  I,  let  us  see  the  Hayana, 
that  I  am  going  to  smoke.  For  years  I've  been  puffing  away  at 
Figaros,  Portagas,  Flor  de  Cabanas,  and  I  do  n't  know  how  many  more 
brands,  including  Neptunos,  ^sculapios,  and  Higueras  ;  let  me  go  ofut 
into  the  highways  and  invite  the  canaille  in — the  nameless  segais,  the 
unbranded  ones  —  and  give  them  a  trial.  As  I  walked  out  of  the  hotel 
into  the  street,  the  intense  lightness  and  brightness  of  the  snn-li^it 
almost  blinded  me.  I  looked  for  the  side-walk ;  in  the  Calle  Inquisi- 
dor,  at  the  comer  of  the  Calle  de  I/uz,  there  was  none.  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Such  a  thing  as  a  street  without  a  side-walk  was  hard  to 
understand.  Luckily  I  remembered  the  '  Irishman '  who  found  '  the 
middle  of  the  street  the  best  side  of  the  way,'  and  siding  with  him,  I 
boldly  struck  out.  But  all  my  calculations  yrere  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  I  just  escaped  a  similar  fate  from  a  volante,  which,  dashing  up  be- 
hind me  —  the  street  not  being  paved,  its  approach  was  unheard  — just 
gave  me  time  to  jump  aside  as  it  whirled  past.  A  very  odd  afikir  is  a 
vaiantey  especially  at  first  sight.  If  C  allot,  in  one  of  his  wildest  fan- 
tasies, had  drawn  one,  I  should  not  have  been  astonished.  But  then 
they  are  so  comfortable  to  ride  in  !  Granted  ;  and  the  long  shafts,  and 
the  high  wheels,  and  the  old-fashioned  chaise-body,  and  the  driver,  who 
rides  horseback,  all  covered  with  trimmings,  and  the  many  silver- 
buckles,  are  forgotten  as  you  dash  along,  making  the  street-walkers  fly 
right  and  left.     Beautiful  Cuba !     Oh  !  what  q.  contrivance  it  would 

be  for  New-Yoik.     What  a  great  assistant  in  reforms.    B ,  who  is 

a  great  philanthropist,  when  he  first  saw  a  vdCante  —  I  was  with  him 
at  the  time  —  clutched  me  convulsively  by  the  arm.  *  At  last,*  said 
he,  *  I  see  a  worthy  object  of  compassion.  My  energies  shall  sill  be 
devoted  to  purchasing  that  vehicle,  horse,  and  nigger,  conveying  th^n 
to  New-York,  and  then  liberating  them  on  Broadway.  What  ofiice  do 
you  suppose  they  *11  elect  me  to,  in  compensation  ?  *  The  quitrin  or 
the  votante  is  to  the  Hahanera  what  a  bonnet  is  to  an  American  lady ; 
she  can 't  go  out  of  doors  without  it.  The  narrowness  of  the  side-walks 
in  the  Havana  streets,  and '  old  custom '  prevent  the  Havana  lady  vralk- 
ing  out,  and  thus  the  volantes  are  always  in  demand.  In  wealthy 
families,  one  volante  is  always  in  waiting,  ready  to  start  wherever  tl» 
ladies'  fancy  leads  them ;  and  often  each  lady  in  the  house  has  her 
own  private  vehicle.  In  a  little  pamphlet  called  *  Pasatiempo  de  las 
Damas  en  la  Isla  de  Cvhay  you  will  find  in  that  part  of  it*caUed  '  The 
New  Oracle,'  the  following  question : 

*  Con  mie  contmtar^  a  mi  amada  t 
What  will  content  my  lady-love?  * 

A  very  knotty  question,  and  which,  if  well  solved,  I  thought  the  book- 
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seller  deserved  the  peseta  he  asked  for  the  book.    It  gives  seven  answers. 
We  will  take  the  first : 

*Bn  fotUnHndola  guUrin, 
ChnUnta  la  Undrda  ainjin. 
In  keeping  for  her  a  quttrin, 
Ever  contented  she  11  be  seen.' 

Which  answer  shoves  what  a  quitrin  will  do,  and  ia  more  gallant  than 
another  to  the  same  question  : 

'  Aunqit4  la  mtiger  $$  mumble  de  It^o, 
Pruwa  eon  tatago  brvjo?  ♦ 

Consider  me  walking  all  this  time  past  houses  with  front-doors  large 
enough  for  the  vdarUe  to  drive  in  and  out,  with  windows  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  five  or  six  broad,  with  iron  bars,  a  la  menagerie,  &om  top 
to  bottom ;  inside  shutters,  a  la  New-York,  and  the  aforesaid  windows 
reaching  within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  construct  these  houses  of  stone- 
walls, two  feet  thick,  and  then  blue,  yellow,  or  pink-wash  them  outside ; 
make  them  two  stories  high,  and,  as  it  is  now  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  shut  the  shutters  tight,  so  that  you  can  see  nothing  of  the 
interior,  and  let  us  walk  dovm  the  shady  side  of  the  CaXLe  de  Merca- 
deres.  I  see  a  segar-shop ;  there  is  a  Murillo-like  tone  in  all  its  colors, 
save  the  white  wrappers  of  dgarritos  ;  four  or  five  men  are  rolling  up 
tabacoSy  and  in  I  go,  buy  a  bundle  of  segars,  just  tied  up  in  ribbon  of 
one  of  the  two  national  colors,  yellow  or  red  —  (think  of  this,  reader, 
when  next  you  open  a  box)  —  and,  fresh  as  grass,  light  it  and  start  out. 
There  is  an  aroma  about  these  nameless  segars  reminding  one  of  cofiee 
made  by  the  Acadiins  of  Louisiana  ;  if  you  are  nervous,  do  n't  smoke 
them.  Go  to  Carvajal,  in  the  CaUe  de  San  Ignacio,  or  any  other 
good  manufacturer,  choose  segars  Pajizo  color,  and  be  satisfied. 

And  now  having  a  bundle  of  segars  fi>r  a  companion,  and  with  aU 
faith  in  ounces,  pesos,  pesetas,  and  reales  for  guides,  let 's  see  the  city. 
Came  to  the  C(dle  de  Obispo,  looked  up  and  dovm,  saw  a  large  build- 
ing to  my  right  hand,  turned  toward  it.  It  *s  the  Governor's  palace, 
and  in  fiont  of  it  the  beautifiil  square,  or  Plaza  de  Annas  ;  but  the 
sun's  rays  are  too  hot  to  allow  a  wdlk  there  now,  although  I  feel  an  in- 
tense desire  to  stand  under  palm-trees  and  do  the  Oriental  for  a  few 
minutes.  Walk  on,  however,  keeping  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible, 
and,  after  turning  up  a  street,  see  at  its  comer  a  sign  I  've  heard  of 
before, '  La  DominicaJ*  Oh !  yes !  that 's  the  place,  and  in  I  go  to 
refiresh.  Well,  a  cafe  is  about  the  same  thing  from  Cape-Cod  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  only  difiference  is  in  the  traveller  ;  and  as  this  sage  observa- 
tion flowed  through  my  brains,  having  lit  a  firesh  segar,  disposed  of  a 
bottle  of  Scotch  ale,  and  bought  a  lot  of  Dominica  tickets,  I  was  slowly 
making  my  way  along  the  street,  when  a  grave-looking  old  gentleman, 
in  a  clean  shirt  and  straw-hat,  waved  his  hand  for  a  light,  murmuring 
'  Candela,*  He  took  the  segar,  and  having  succeeded  in  striking  a  light 
in  one  comer  of  it,  gave  it  back,  saying :  '  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  ; '  and  this  he  did  without  speaking  a  word  !    It  was  done  by  a 

*  Translate  this  for  jonrself ;  I  ^  out  of  diotionaiy. 
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certain  turn  of  the  hand  as  he  gave  hack  the  segar.     How  it 's  done,  I 

can't  tell.      I  practised  one  afternoon  with  B ,  the  result  of  wfai^ 

was  the  hurning  of  two  fingers  and  some  reversed  hlessings,  hot  no 
poetry  of  motion. 

There  is  a  pleasant  little  walk —  Cortina  de  Valdes  —  alcmg  the 
harhor,  not  far  from  La  Dominica ;  over  the  water  the  Moio  Castle 
and  the  fort  Cahanas  look  down  on  you  ;  opposite  is  the  little  town  of 
Casa  Blanca,  where  Captain  Canot  saw  a  few  slavers ;  while  off  in  the 
harhor  he  vessels  at  anchor.  Turning  from  here,  in  a  short  walk,  you 
are  in  the  nohle  old  Cathedral,  the  hurial-place  of  Columhus,  who,  not 
having  had  the  foresight  of  Shakespeare,  or  his  ability  to  curse,  has  in 
consequence  had  his  remains  moved  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
till  at  last  they  have  brought  his  ashes  here.  An  urn  containing  thran 
is  placed  in  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  main  altar,  and  before  it  oq  a 
marble  slab  is  a  bust,  in  basso  relievo,  of  the  *  Giver  of  a  New  Warid,' 
under  which,  in  gilt  letters,  you  read : 

'0 1  RI8T08  7  imagen  del  mnde  CoIod, 
Mil  siglos  durad  guardados  en  la  nma. 
Ten  la  remembraaoia  de  nuestra  nacion.' 

The  exterior  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  sombre  hue  and  time-worn  look, 
hardly  prepare  you  for  the  brightness  of  its  interior  decorations  ;  awak- 
ing few  religious  sentiments  except,  perhaps,  an  adoration  for  some  ani- 
mate ornaments  of  the  church,  who  kneel  here  and  there  on  tiie  maible 
pavement. 

The  Bishop's  Gardens,  though  sadly  neglected,  still  form  for  the 
stranger  a  beautiful  overture  to  the  abundant  wealth  of  tropical  veg»' 
tation.  Beneath  the  shade  of  feathery  palms,  under  bread-fruit  trees, 
along  alleys  of  bamboos  and  unpickled  mangoes,  by  sheets  of  water, 
where  rose-red  lilies  float,  and  by  the  running  stream  that  ddrts  the 
broad  walk,  I  wandered  one  sun-lit  morning.  The  fresh  land-breeze 
stole  softly  through  the  foliage,  fanning  my  face ;  bright  flowers  bloomed 
in  the  gay  parterre  in  front  of  the  ruined  house ;  birds  winged  their 
way  across  the  shaded  walks.  Beautiful  Cuba  1  I  saw  no  trail  there 
of  that  '  old  serpent '  which  disturbed  Miss  Bremer  in  Cuba ;  the  only 
approach  to  '  a  snake  in  the  grass '  was  a  very  old  negro,  who  rose 
slowly  out  of  a  clump  of  rose-bushes  as  I  passed  the  parterre.  Had  he 
told  me  he  was  a  black  eunuch,  sent  to  conduct  me  to  the  palace  (^ 
*  Schemselnihar,'  or  down  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  a  iHg  genii 
sat  guarding  a  treasure,  I  was  in  the  mood  to  follow  him  anywhere,  and 
believe  every  thing.  But  he  only  asked  for  segars.  Viewing  his  ex- 
treme age  and  infirmities,  I  gave  him  a  *  quarter,*  which,  after  atten- 
tively turning  over,  he  handed  back,  shaking  his  head  and  mumbling : 
'  No  nie  gusta,  Senor  !  '  (No  go.  Sir.)  *  I  took  it,  found  that  it  was 
an  American  piece,  and  gave  him  a  veritable  real  fuerte,  or  shilling ; 
great  was  his  joy  thereat.  What  a  possession  is  wisdom,  'specially 
arithmetical !  The  aged  negro  stirred  up  the  animals  confined  in  tlM 
cages,  and  said,  pointing  to  a  savage-looking  brute  of  the  tom-cat-tiger 

*  NBvaa  mind,  the  Ume^i  coming  when  those  chaps  will  be  glad  to  get  '  quarter.*— K«n 
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species,  that  he  could  put  his  arm  into  the  cage,  and  the  animal  would 
not  hite  it.  I  looked  at  his  arm,  and  helieved  him.  On  the  ride  out  to 
these  gardens,  you  pass  many  beautiful  private  residences,  their  care- 
fully-tended groimds  filled  with  beautiful  flowers,  at  least  at  this  time 
of  year. 

The  Market-Places  in  the  Havana  ofier  attractions  to  the  stranger  by 
the  variety,  queer  shapes,  and  colors  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  To  look 
at  them,  one  seems  to  realize  the  magic  flsh,  flesh,  fruit,  and  other  fancy 
articles  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  Of  a  truth,  Cuba  is  Nature's  paint- 
box. 

Toward  sun-set,  it  is  pleasant  to  ride  out  in  volante  or  quitrin  (the 
only  diflference  that  I  notice  between  them  is,  that  the  quitrin  has  a 
movable  top,  while  the  volante  has  a  stationary  one)  to  the  Paseo  de 
Taam,  roll  along  this  splendid  road,  admire  the  fountains,  statues, 
trees,  and  the  beautiful  senoras  as  they  ride  by  —  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. Then  to  the  Paseo  de  Isabella  Segunda,  over  which,  too,  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  vehicles  roll  leisurely,  or  rattle  quickly  along.  The 
thunder  of  wheels  dies  away  gradually  after  sunset,  and  then  if  you 
have  n't  the  opera,  or  theatre,  terttdia,  or  any  thing  else  to  attend  to, 
ride  to  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  and  listen  to  the  military  band  performing 
there  every  night  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  If  you  like  a  sail  or 
row  in  the  harbor,  it  is  but  a  short  walk  to  the  wharf,  and  I  can  assure 
yon  that  there  are  a  great  many  beauties  in  one  of  these  night  excursions 
over  the  harbor.     Beautiful  Cuba ! 

I  do  n't  beheve  that  even  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  would  have  said, 
had  he  ever  visited  Cuba,  that  *  there  was  nothing  in  it.' 

The  curtain  of  black  letters  is  falling  over  the  white  sheet.  The 
play  is  over.  You  who  have  not  visited  Cuba,  go  there  ;  for  you  know 
not  how  long  it  may  be  ere  its  romance  yields  to  reality,  or  how  soon 
some  parodizij^  Spaniard  may  sing : 

*  Castas  le  tueron  Tenidas 
Qne  Habftoa  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  ech6  en  el  fuego, 
Y  al  mensagero  maUiTa. 

AydemiyO!  Cabal' 

*  Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Havana's  city  felL 

In  the  fire  the  cards  he  sticked. 
And  the  messenger  he  kicked. 

Ah  I  my  eye,  oh  I  Cnba ! ' 


LI7Z   AND  DXATE:   AM  EXTRACT. 

*  Oh  !  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  ti'ee. 

Which  living  waves  when  thou  didst  cease  to  live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  fields  revive 

With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  happy  biros  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  Irom  all  she  brought^  to  those  she  could  not  bring  I ' 

Br 
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Thb  Odohvrtt  Papkbs  or  tsb  late  William  Magiw,  LL.D.  Annotated  by  Dr.  Bbkl- 
TON  Mackbkzik,  Editor  of  *  Shbil'8  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar/  *  The  Noctes  Ambro- 
siansB,*  etc.  In  two  yolames:  pp.  757.  New- York:  J.  S.  RsDriBLD^  Number  M. 
Beekman-street. 

It  was  said  truly  of  Maginn,  says  the  annotator  of  these  two  handMme 
Yolumes,  in  a  brief  and  well-written  preface,  that  he  'resembled  Swdtt,  not 
merely  in  his  wit,  but  in  the  utter  carelessness  with  which  he  regarded  the 
fate  of  the  productions  of  his  genius.  If  they  served  the  purpose  of  the 
moment,  whether  it  were  to  make  a  minister  tremble  or  a  lady  smile,  the 
Doctor  never  troubled  himself  farther  about  his  thunder  or  his  jest.  Iliey 
might  be  claimed  by  any  passer-by,  for  no  one  ever  contributed  more  to  the 
£une  of  others,  or  so  completely  disregarded  his  own.  He  had,  adds  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  '  what  might  be  called  a  fatal  facility  of  compoeitbn.  The  stores 
of  his  learning  and  knowledge  were  so  vast  that  his  memory  ever  found 
them  ezhaustless.  The  composition  of  a  magazine-article,  no  matter  what 
the  subject,  appeared  to  involve  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  mere 
manual  labor  of  putting  it  upon  paper.  He  rarely  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
authorities.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  what  he  once  read,  he  never  forgot 
Few  men  were  equal  to  him  in  conversation,  though  he  was  the  reverse  of  a 
*  great  talker.*  It  was  the  variety  of  topics  upon  which  he  threw  light,  and 
not  the  diffuseness  of  his  remarks,  which  gave  a  proper  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  his  conversation.  Meet  him  when  you  might,  turn  the  discourse  into 
whatever  channel  you  pleased,  he  was  master  of  every  su>)ject,  the  most 
recondite  as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  He  was  careless  of  fame,  and  too 
fond  of  society  and  its  temptations ;  yet  all  that  he  wrote  was  marked  with 
originality  and  learning,  wit  and  satire.  His  writings  include  a  large  range 
of  subjects  —  poetry,  politics,  classics,  antiquities,  history,  criticism,  and 
fiction.* 

The' ^OdoJiertp  Papers,^  of  which  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  com- 
posed, were  mainly  written  for  the  pages  of  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Sel- 
dom has  the  reader  encountered,  in  the  same  compass,  such  a  wooderfal 
variety  of  subject,  and  mode  of  handling  the  dififerent  themes.    Humor  and 
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satire,  learning  and  sentiment,  wit  and  wisdom,  are  scattered  with  a  lavish 
band  through  the  entire  work.  As  a  keen  observer  of  the  *  wajs  of  the 
world/  we  can  hardly  recal  Maoinn's  superior.  His  *  Maxims '  alternate 
from  *  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  with  most  remarkable  felicity. 
He  must  have  been  an  accomplished  gourmit^  who  knew  the  *  science  of 
dining  well,'  in  all  its  particulars.  His  eulo^es  of  imbibition,  and  his 
learned  dissertations  upon  its  different  varieties,  must  shock  the  sensibilities 
of  the  total-prohibitionists  of  our  time.  But  omitting  farther  comment,  let 
us  pass  to  a  few  selections  from  the  first  volume,  reserving  the  second,  with 
its  quaint  dassicality,  and  various  entertaiimient,  for  consideration  in  our 
next  number.  We  commence  with  a  few  of  the  *  Maxims,*  pending  which, 
read  the  account  of  their  origin : 

'  1  WAS  one  daj  in  the  Salopian  Coffee-bouse,  near  Charinf|r.OrosB,  taking:  a  bowl  of 
ox-tail  soup,  when  a  venerable  and  imposing-looking  gentleman  came  in.  The  ooffee- 
room  of  that  house  is  small^  and  it  so  nappened  that  ererj  box  was  occupied  —  that  is, 
had  a  gentleman  or  two  in  it  The  elderlj  gentleman  looked  about  a  little  confused, 
and  t^rerj  body  in  the  room  gazed  at  him,  without  offering  him  a  share  of  anj  table. 
Such  is  the  politeness  and  affability  of  the  English.  I  instantlj  rose  and  requested  him 
to  be  seated  opposite  me.  He  complied  with  a  bow ;  and,  after  he  had  ordered  what  he 
wanted^  we  fell  into  conTersation.  He  was  a  thoughtful  man,  who  delivered  his  sen- 
tences m  a  weightj  and  well-considered  style.  He  did  not  saj  much,  but  what  he  did 
say  was  marked  with  the  impress  of  thought  I  found  indeed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
onlj  one  reflection ;  but  that  was  a  great  one.  He  cast  his  eye  solemnly  over  the 
morning  paper,  which  happened  to  contain  the  announcement  of  many  bankruptcies. 
This  struck  the  key-note  or  his  one  reflection.  *  Sir,*  said  he  to  me,  laying  down  the 
paper,  and  taking  nis  spoon  cautiously  between  his  fingers,  without  making  any  attempt 
to  lift  it  to  his  mouth,  *  Sir,  I  have  now  lived  in  this  world  sixty-three  years,  through 
at  least  forty  of  which  I  have  not  been  a  careless  or  inattentive  spectator  of  what  Im« 
been  passing  around  me  j  and  I  have  uniformly  found,  when  a  man  lives  annually  on  a 
sum  tesB  than  his  year's  income — say  five  hundred,  or  five  thousand,  or  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  —  for  the  sum  makes  no  difference  —  that  that  man's  accounts  are 
clear  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  and  that  he  does  not  run  into  debt.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  uniformly  found,  when  a  man  liyes  annually  on  a  sum  more  than  his 
year's  income  —  say  five  hundred,  five  thousand,  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  — 
for  the  sum  makes  no  difference — that  that  man's  accounts  are  liable,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelye-month,  to  get  into  confusion,  and  that  it  must  end  by  his  running  into  debt. 
Beliere  me,  Sir,  that  such  is  the  result  of  my  forty  and  odd  years'  expenence  in  the 
world.* 

'  The  oracular  gravity  in  which  this  sentence  was  delivered  —  for  he  paused  between 
every  word,  I  might  say  between  every  syllable,  and  kept  the  uplifted  spoon  all  the 
time  in  suspense  oetween  the  plate  of  mufligatawny  and  nis  lip,  which  did  not  receive 
the  savory  contents  until  the  last  syllable  died  away  —  struck  me  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, and  r puzzled  my  brain  to  draw  out,  if  possible,  something  M[ually  profound  to  give 
in  return.  Accordingly,  ailer  looking  straight  across  at  him  for  a  minute,  with  my 
bead  firmly  imbedded  on  my  hands,  while  my  elbows  rested  on  the  table,  I  addressed 
him  thus :  *  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  have  only  lived  thirty-three  years  in  the  world,  and  cannot, 
of  course,  boast  of  the  vast  experience  which  you  have  had ;  neither  have  my  reason- 
ing faculties  been  exerted  so  laboriously  as  yours  appear  to  have  been ;  but  from  twenty 
years'  consideration,  I  can  assure  you  tliat  1  have  obseryed  It  as  a  general  rule,  admit- 
ting of  no  exception,  and  thereby  m  itself  forming  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  that 
if  a  man  walks  through  Piccadilly,  or  the  Strand,  or  Oxford-street — for  the  street 
makes  no  difference,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  len|i^h  —  without  an  umbrella  or  other 
defence  against  a  shower,  during  a  heayy  fall  of  nun,  he  is  inevitably  wet ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  if  a  man  walks  throu||[h  Picadilly,  or  the  Strand,  or  Onord-street  —  for 
the  street  makes  no  difference  —  during  fine  dry  weather,  he  runs  no  chance  whatever 
of  being  wet  to  the  skin.  Believe  me,  Sir,  that  such  is  the  result  of  my  twenty  and 
odd  years'  experience  in  the  world.* 

*  The  elderly  gentleman  had  by  this  time  finished  his  soup.  '  Sir,*  said  he,  '  I  agree 
with  yoM.  I  like  to  hear  rational  conversation.  Be  so  j^ooa  as  to  give  me  your  card. 
Here  is  mine ;  name  an  early  day  to  dine  with  me.  Waiter,  what  *s  to  pay  ?  Will  ][ou, 
Sir,  try  my  snuff?  I  take  thirty-seven.  I  wish  you,  Sir,  a  good  morning.*  So  saying 
he  quitted  the  box,  leaving  me  to  ruminate  upon  the  discovery  made  by  a  man  who  had 
lived  sixty-three  years  in  the  world,  and  had  observed  its  ways  for  forty  and  odd  years 
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of  that  period.  I  thought  with  myself  that  I,  too,  if  I  set  aboat  it  seriooalj  to  reflect, 
might  perhaps  come  to  something  as  striking  and  originaL' 

Haye  n*t  jou  encoantered,  reader,  just  such  a  solemD,  stupid,  pompous 
bore  as  this?  We  have,  in  our  time,  nor  is  the  race  hy  anj  means  yet 
extinct  Very  different  is  the  oracularism  of  Mr.  Odohertt  himself,  as  you 
shall  presently  see : 

*  A  puHsm.  during  dinner,  is  a  most  ineonreoient  a&imaL  He  shoold  thariiibrc  be 
immediately  discomfited.  The  art  of  discomfiting  a  panster  is  this:  Pretend  to  be 
deaf;  and  after  he  has  committed  his  pun,  and  just  before  he  expects  people  to  laneb 
at  it^  beg  his  pardon,  and  request  him  to  repeat  it  again.  After  jou  hare  made  him  ds 
this  three  times,  say,  '  Oh  I  that  is  a  pun,  I  believe.^  I  nerer  knew  a  punster  vaotare  a 
third  exhibition  under  similar  treatment  It  requires  a  little  nicety,  so  as  to  make  him 
repeat  it  in  proper  time.  If  well  done,  the  company  laugh  at  the  punster,  and  tfaea  be 
is  ruined  for  ever.' 

'A  rixB  singer,  after  dinner,  is  a  still  greater  bore,  for  he  stops  the  wine.  This  we 
pardon  in  a  slang  or  drinking-song,  for  such  things  serre  as  shoeing-homs  to  draw  on 
more  bottles,  by  jollifying  your  host ;  so  that,  though  the  supply  may  be  slow,  it  is 
more  copious  in  the  end ;  but  a  fine  song-singer  only  serves  to  put  people  in  mind  of 
tea.  Tou  therefore  not  only  lose  the  circulation  of  the  bottle  while  he  is  getting 
through  his  crotchets  and  quavers,  but  he  actually  tends  to  cut  off  the  final  snpplT. 
He,  then,  by  all  means,  is  to  be  discouraged.  These  fellows  are  always  most  insnller- 
ablv  conceited,  so  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  keep  them  down :  but  it  is  possible^  nerer- 
thelesa.  One  of  the  best  rules  is,  as  soon  as  he  nos  sung  the  first  verse,  and  while  he  is 
taking  breath  for  the  second,  applaud  him  most  vodferouslv,  as  if  all  was  over,  and  say- 
to  the  gentleman  farthest  from  you  at  table,  that  you  admire  the  conclusion  of  this 
song  very  much.  It  is  ten  to  one  but  his  musical  pride  will  take  affront,  and  be  wiB 
refi^  to  Eiuf^  any  more,  saying  or  muttering  something  savage  about  your  want  of 
taste  or  politeness :  for  that,  of  course,  you  will  not  care  three  straws,  having  extin- 
guished nim.  If  tne  company  press  him  to  go  on,  you  are  safe,  for  he  will  tbea 
decidedlv  grow  restive,  to  show  ms  importance,  and  you  will  esc^>e  his  songs  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

*  Or.  after  he  has  really  done,  and  is  sucking  in  the  bravo  of  the  people  at  taUe, 
stretcn  across  to  him  and  say :  *  You  sung  that  very  well.  Hr.  A-a-a,  rery  well  indeed ; 
but  did  you  notj  (laying  a  most  decided  emphasis  upon  tne  not,)  did  you  net  bear  Hr. 
Inclbdon,  or  Mr.  Beaham,  (or  any  body  else  whom  you  think  most  annoying  to  him, ) 
sing  in  some  play^  pantomime,  or  something?'  When  he  answers  'No,'  m  a  pen« 
snappish  style  —  for  all  these  people  are  asses  —  resume  your  most  erect  postarp, 
and  say  quite  audibly  to  your  next  neighbor, '  So  I  thoughts  This  twice  repeated  is  a 
dose.' 

'  A  STOBT-TBLLiB  is  80  oftcu  a  mighty  pleasant  fellow  that  it  may  be  deemed  a  dlfEcnlt 
matter  to  decide  whether  he  ought  to  m  stopped  or  not  In  case,  however,  that  it  be 
required,  fitr  the  best  way  of  doing  it  is  this :  After  he  has  discharged  his  first  talc,  sav 
across,  to  some  confederate,  (for  this  method  requires  confederates,  like  some  juiEglers' 
tricks,)  '  Number  ansJ  As  soon  as  he  has  told  a  second,  in  like  manner  say,  *  AmAw 
two*  Perhaps  he  may  perceive  it  and  if  so,  he  stops ;  if  not,  the  very  moment  Im 
third  story  is  told,  laugh  out  ouite  loud,  and  cry  to  your  friend, '  I  trouble  von  for  the 
sovereign.  Tou  see  I  was  right,  when  I  bettea  that  he  would  tell  these  three  stories 
exactly  in  that  order,  in  the  first  twenty  minutes  after  his  arrival  in  the  room.'  Depend 
on  it,  be  is  mum  after  that' 

'  What  I  sdd  in  Maxim  Third,  of  stopping  punsters,  most  be  understood  with  reserva- 
tion. Puns  are  frequently  provocatire.  One  day,  after  dinner  with  a  Nabobs  he  was 
giving  us  Madeira : 

*  London  —East-India— picked— psrtioalar;  * 

then  a  second  thought  struck  him,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  few  flasks  of  Coa- 
stantia  in  the  house,  and  he  produced  one.  He  gave  us  just  a  glass  a-meee.  Wt 
became  clamorous  for  another,  but  the  old  qui-hi  was  firm  in  rerasaL  *  Well,  well,' 
said  Stdnbt  Smith,  a  man  for  whom  I  have  a  particular  regard, '  since  we  can  't  doable 
the  Cape,  we  must  e'en  go  back  to  Madeira.'  We  all  laughed  —  our  boat  most  of  all  — 
and  he  too,  luckily,  had  his  joke.  'Be  of  Good  Hope,  you  shall  double  it; '  at  whkh 
we  all  laughed  still  more  immoderately,  and  drank  the  second  flask.' 

'  Tou  may  always  ascertain  whether  you  are  in  a  oily  or  a  village  by  fiadini^  oat 
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whether  the  inhabitants  do  or  do  not  care  for,  or  speak  about  akt  thino,  thiee  days 
after  it  has  happened.' 

'  Bb  on  jour  gnard  when  jou  hear  a  joang  ladj  speak  sUgbtinffly  of  a  joung  gentle- 
man with  whom  she  has  anj  sort  of  acquaintance,  she  is  probablT  in  love  with  him, 
and  will  be  sure  to  remember  what  you  sav  after  she  is  married.  But  if  you  have  been 
heedless  enough  to  follow  her  lead,  and  abuse  him,  you  must  make  the  best  of  it  If 
you  have  a  great  fiice,  go  boldly  at  once,  and.  drawing  her  into  a  comer,  say :  '  Ah  ha ! 
'do  you  remember  a  certain  conversation  we  had?  Did  you  think  I  was  not  up  to  your 
tricks  all  the  time  ?  *  Or,  better  still,  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  say :  '  So  ho !  you 
lucky  dog.  I  could  hare  prophesied  this  long  ago.  She  and  I  were  always  at  you 
when  we  met ;  she  thought  I  did  not  see  through  the  affair.  Poor  girl !  she  was  aes- 
perately  in  for  it,  to  be  sure.  By  Jupma  1  what  a  Ibrtunate  fellow  you  have  been  !  * 
etc,  etc.  Or,  best  of  all,  follow  my  own  plan :  that  is,  do  nH  call  till  the  honeymoon  is 
oyer.* 

'  It  is  the  prevailing  humbug  for  authors  to  abstain  flrom  putting  their  names  on  their 
title-pages ;  and  well  may  I  caU  this  a  humbug,  since  of  every  Imk  that  ever  attracts 
the  smallest  attention^  the  author  is  instantly  just  as  well  known  as  if  he  had  clapt  bis 
portrait  to  the  beginnmff  of  it  This  nonsense  sometimes  annoys  me ;  and  I  have  a 
never-failing  method,  lly  way  is  this :  I  do  not,  as  other  people  do,  utter  modesty 
mincinff  little  compliments,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  culprit  blusn,  and  thereby  betray 
himselfT    This  is  much  too  pretty  treatment  for  a  man  guilty  of  playing  upon  the  pub- 


abundance —  no  matter.  On  I  go,  mordicua,  and  one  of  two  things  is  the  result,  namely, 
either  the  anonymous  hero  waxeth  wroth,  and  in  that  case  the  cat  is  out  of  the  poke 
for  ever  and  a  day ;  or  he  takes  it  in  eooa  part,  keeping  his  countenance  with  perfect 
composure ;  and  then  it  is  proved  that  he  is  really  a  sensible  fellow,  and  by  consequence 
really  has  a  right  to  follow  his  own  fiincies,  however  ridiculous.' 

'  Nothing  is  so  humiliating  to  a  man  of  refleotiony  on  awaking  in  the  momiog,  as  the 
conviction  which  forces  itself  upon  him  that  he  has  been  drunk  the  night  before.  I  do 
not  mean,  gentle  reader,  that  he  repents  him  of  having  been  drunk  —  this  he  will,  of 
course,  consider  meritorious — but  be  cannot  help  the  mtmdine  persuasion,  that  all  the 
things  he  uttered  after  he  entered  into  a  state  of  civikUion  Tif  ne  recollects  any  thing 
about  them)  were  utter  stupidities,  which  he  mistook  at  the  time  for  either  wit,  wisdom, 
or  eloquence.' 

*  Much  is  said  about  the  French  politeness.  I  do  not  think  Uiem  a  polite  people,  and 
for  this  reason :  In  France,  if  ^ou  ever  do  get  drunk,  it  must  be  while  the  ladies  are  at 
table;  for  they  quit  it  along  with  you.  Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  proof  of  utter  want  of 
politeness  to  get  drunk  before  women ;  and  not  to  get  drunk  at  all,  proves  a  man  to  be 
equally  unfit  for  a  state  of  civUaHan,* 

Understand  that  when  a  man,  yery  drank,  utters  the  word  '  civilation '  for 
civilization,  he  is  held  by  Major  Odohebtt  as  haying  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  sobriety. 

We  must  dose  our  extracts  with  the  following  boisterous,  roystering,  rol- 
licking song,  which  for  affluence  and  variety  of  adjectives  it  would  be  hard 
to  surpass: 

'  Therk  was  a  lady  lived  at  Leith, 

A  lady  very  stylish,  man ; 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  her  teeth. 
She  fell  in  love  with  an  Irishman. 
A  nasty,  ugly  Irishman, 
A  wiia,  tremendous  Irishman  — 
A  tearing,  swearing,  thumping,  bumping,  ramping,  roaring  Irishman. 

'  His  fkoe  was  no  ways  beautiful. 

For  with  small-pox 't  was  scarred  across; 
And  the  shoulders  of  the  ugly  dog 
Were  almost  doubled  a  yard  across. 
Oh!  the  lump  of  an  Irishman, 
The  whisky-aevouring  Irishman  — 
The  great  be-rogue,  with  his  wondeiiftil  brogue,  the  fighting,  riotiog  Irishman. 
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'One  of  bis  ejes  waa  bottle-green, 

And  the  other  ere  was  oaL  mj  dear ; 
And  the  calres  of  nis  wickea-looking  legs 
Were  more  than  two  feet  aboiit^  mj  dear. 
Oh  I  the  great  big  Jrishman, 
The  rattling,  battling  Irishman  — 
The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  staggering, leathering  sirash  of  aa  Irishmaa 

'He  took  so  much  of  Lundj-Foot, 

That  he  used  to  snort  and  snuffle,  oh  I 
And  in  shape  and  size  the  fellow's  neck 
Was  as  bad  as  the  neck  of  a  buffalo. 
Oh  I  the  horrible  Irishman, 
The  thnnderinff,  blundering  Irishman  — 
The  slashing,  dashing,  smashing,  lashing,  thrashing,  hashing  Irishman. 

<  His  name  was  a  terrible  name  indeed. 

Being  Timotht  Thadt  MuLLiOAif : 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of  poncb. 
He  'd  not  rest  till  he  filled  it  full  again. 
The  boozing,  bruising  Irishman, 
The  'toxicated  Irishman  — 
The  whiskf ,  frisky,  rummf,  gummy,  brandj,  no  dandy  Iq|funan. 

'  This  was  the  lad  the  lady  loved, 

Like  all  the  girls  of  quality ; 
And  he  broke  the  skulls  of  the  men  of  Leith, 
Just  by  the  way  of  jollity. 

Oh !  the  leathering  Irishman, 
The  barbarous,  savage  Irishman  — 
The  hearts  of  the  maids  and  the  gentlemen's  heads  were  bothered,  I  'm  sore^  by  this 

Irishman.' 

We  have  again  to  commend  Dr.  Mackbnzib  as  a  judicious  and  able  anno- 
tator.  He  has  thrown  light  upon  much  which,  at  this  late  day,  but  for  him 
would  scarcely  haye  been  understandable.  Moreover,  he  has  famished  do 
small  fund  of  original  anecdote,  which  keqss  worthy  company  with  the 
entertaining  text  of  his  author.  The  yolumes  are  distinguished  externally 
by  the  neatness  which  characterizes  all  the  issues  of  Rbdfisld*s  popular 
press. 


Habpbr's  Statistical  OAzarrBiB  or  thb  Worlo.  Particularly  describing  the  Uniied 
States  of  America,  Canada,  New-Brunswick,  and  Nova-Scotia.  Bv  J.  Calttw  Smrs. 
ninstrated  by  Seven  Maps.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  1950.  New-lTork :  Hamtwm,  ajo 
BroTHSRS :  Printing-House,  Franklin  Square. 

This  ponderous  yolume  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  gazetteers  we  hare 
eyer  encountered.  We  haye  tested  it  on  half-a-hundred  occasions,  and  have 
neyer  found  it  to  fail  in  imparting  precisely  the  information  we  desired.  It 
embraces  within  one  yolume  a  greater  number  of  names  than  any  other  ga- 
zetteer now  in  existence,  arranged  on  a  methodical  plan,  and  combining  cor 
rectness  of  statement  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, commerce,  national  industries,  nayigation,  rail-roads,  etc.  A  conspictt- 
ous  feature  of  the  work  is  to  enter  the  proper  name  of  each  place  in  strictly 
alphabetical  order,  as  it  appears  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The  most 
important  places  in  ancient  geography  appear  in  proper  order,  as  also  thope 
of  the  old  European  proyince&    It  contains  *a  world  of  information.' 
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Now  AND  Then:  a  Discussitb  Pobx.  Delirered  before  the  Young  Men's  Instituie, 
Hartford,  (Conn.,)  Febmarj  27th,  1855.  By  Gborob  H.  Glabk.  Published  bj 
Bequest :  pp.  44.    Hartford :  F.  A.  Bbown. 

Wb  had  heard,  both  from  the  public  press  and  from  private  soarces,  of 
the  deliyery  of  the  above-named  poem,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  of  its 
enthusiastic  reception  *  at  the  hands'  (and  by  the  hearts)  of  the  densely- 
crowded  audience  who  listened  to  it  Now  that  the  poem  is  extant,  *  im- 
printed '  in  clear,  large  type,  upon  heavy,  snow-white  paper,  inviting  perusal 
by  its  very  physiognomy,  we  are  enabled  fully  to  confirm  the  judgment  of 
the  large  and  intelligent  audience  before  whom  it  was  pronounced.  The  fiict 
is,  Mr.  Olabk  is  a  true  poet  He  has  feeling,  originality  alike  of  thought 
and  execution ;  a  striking  force  in  his  paintings  of  the  outward  in  nature, 
while  he  is  frequently  exceedingly  felicitous  in  his  portraitures  of  individual 
character.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  mention  it  here ;  but  if 
any  one  of  our,  readers,  who  may  chance  to  be  a  bereaved  father,  will  turn  to 
the  lines  entitled  *  Wellaway^^  on  the  death  of  the  writer^s  little  boy,  he  wiQ 
see  what  we  mean  by  Mr.  Clark's  expression  of  ^feeling,*  The  blossoms 
of  the  peach  and  the  white  blooms  of  the  cherry  are  dropping  on  the  grass 
like  snow  in  front  of  our  sunmier  cottage  as  we  write,  their  branches  stirred 
by  a  warm,  fitful  south  wind,  and  we  hear  the  voice  of  our  own  youngest 
*  Mischief,'  playing  on  the  green,  with  his  noisy  little  sister;  and  it  is 
exactly  this,  that  just  as  we  had  commenced  to  pen  this  notice,  which 
brought  the  thought  of  this  beautiful  poem  irresistibly  to  our  mind.  Two 
stanzas  will  show  '  the  why  and  wherefore : ' 

*  Blow  softly,  gently.  Southern  breeze, 

Amid  the  buds  and  bloom, 
And  let  jour  odor-laden  airs 

Search  all  the  ouiet  room : 
Tou  cannot  Jmd  hie  9W€eter  h-eaih, 

Nor  hU  red  lips  restore  ; 
And  though  jou  gladden  other  hearts, 

You  wnng  my  own  the  more ! 

*  I  read  aright  the  moaning  sigh 

Beneath  my  window-blind : 
It  is  the  loving  sprite  who  seeks 

For  one  it  cannot  find : 
For  one  whose  bright  and  starry  eyes 

Are  distant  now,  and  dim, 
While  memory  fills  its  vacant  halls 

And  corridors  with  him.' 

Turning  from  this  digression,  with  the  aspiration,  *  Long  and  late  may  it 
be  before  the  voice  of  little  '  Mischief  '  shall  be  hushed,  and  his  warm,  red 
lips  grow  cold  and  pale ! '  we  resume  our  consideration  of  the  poem  be- 
fore us. 

^Now  and  Then^  sufficiently  attests  the  nature  of  the  performance  —  a 
picture  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  in  Yankee-land.  Let  us  hang  a  few 
separate  drawings  upon  the  walls  of  the  Ekickebbocksr  edifice,  that  they 
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may  be  seen  and  admired  of  men  and  women,  'now  and  hereafter.*  Alter 
a  graceful,  playful  opening,  adverting  briefly  to  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  addresses  before  the  same  Society,  the  poet-lecturer  gires  us  a  sketch  of 
Plymouth,  and  what  he  saw  and  felt  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Pilgrim-sceiies 
which  the  town  enshrines.  And  apr<^pos  of  the  *  Pilgrim  Sires,'  and  the 
relics  of  them  which  are  preserved  in  the  '  Historical  Society's  Rooms,*  of 
Hartford,  he  says  : 

'  Would  jcm  refi^sh  Toar  memories  of  that  band. 
Go  riait  yonder  Half.    There  joa  may  stand 
AmoD^  toe  relics  of  an  earlier  day. 
And  giye  jour  antiquarian  fancy  ptar. 
There  Elder  Bbbwstbr's  chest  unrolds  its  lids, 
Beneath  which  lies  —  whate'er  that  fancy  bids  : 
And  there,  at  rest,  is  Captain  Standish*s  pot, 
Wherein  he  daily  boiled  —  no  matter  what ;  « 

Whate'er  it  was,  it  nourished  them  of  old, 
And  made  the  hearts  of  those  saunt  pilgrims  bold. 
I  miss  one  relic :  there  should  be  the  b^ 
On  which  Rosi  Standisr  laid  her  night-capped  head ; 
Perhaps  the  guardian  of  the  Pilffrim  Rock 
May  have  it  yet  among  his  wondrous  stock'; 
He  shows  indeed  a  heterogeneous  hoard 
Of  antique  lumber  ^hat  the  May-Flower  stored. 

'Asilrerflajgon!    Ah!  that  tells  a  tale, 
Of  cheerfulhearts,  and  bodies  strooji^ and  hale ; 
Did  strength  or  courage  flag?    From  this  they  quaffed. 
And  at  the  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  laughed  ; 
This  stninfr  their  neryes  to  braye  and  daring  deeds. 
As  he  may  Know  who  their  old  records  reads ; 
There  were  no  Carson  Leagues,  nor  Maine  Laws  then. 
In  lack  of  which,  they  all  were  temperate  men ; 
Pledged  to  the  reason  that  their  Maker  gave, 
No  one  became  to  low"  debauch  a  slaye ; 
Yet  when  they  dwelt  on  Plymouth's  grassy  bank, 
They  loved,  they  fought,  they  prayed,  and  eke  they  drank. 

•  •  •  •  , 

*  The  leaden  ball,  swift  messenger  of  woe, 
Is  there,  that  laid  the  noble  Woostir  low; 
There  is  the  vest  by  gallant  Lbdtard  worn. 
Whose  treacherous  oeath  indignantly  we  mourn  — 
We  see  the  rent  through  which  his  life-blood  poured, 
Where  butcher  Bbomfiild  plunged  the  yielded  sword. 
There  is  the  tayem  sign,  that  swung  of  yore, 

Beside  brave  Putnam^  hospitable  door; 
Was  its  deylce  some  rustic  painter's  fun, 

*  Or  did  young  Israrl  realty  mean  a  pun  ? 
For  there,  exposed  to  every  traveller's  view, 
Is  General  Wolpb — but  not  the  one  he  slew ! 
There,  too,  the  drum,  that  erst  on  Sundays  fair. 
With  tones  sonorous,  called  the  crowd  to  prayer. 
On  other  days  for  soldiers  it  might  speak. 

But '  drum  ecclesiastic '  once  a  week  — 
Belligerent  no  more,  but  vicegerent  bell, 
It  bore  good  news  where'er  its  summons  fell. 

*  To  patriot  hearts  and  antiquarian  eyes 

These  homely  things  are  each  a  cherished  ppze ; 
They  are  the  subtle  keys,  that  long  shall  last, 
To  open  wide  the  store-house  of  tbe.past. 
For  round  each  symbol  clusters  many  a  scene. 
Which  seryea  to  keep  ancestral  memories  green.' 
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Admirable  passages  in  the  limning  of  Fanct  and  Association  tempted  our 
busy  pencil,  but  the  '  tyranny  of  space '  was  imperial.    Here  is  a  picture  of 

*  2%d»*  and  ^Now^^  that  will  draw  from  the  cells  of  memory,  of  many  a 
country-boy  in  the  city,  *  warm '  recollections.  Talk  about  fighting  for  your 
^fir&-MeSy  nxi^  there  is  a  touch  of  fervent  patriotism  in  the  yery  thought 
But  think  of  fighting  for  a  grate  or  an  aur-fumace,  (that  last  and  meanest  of 
all '  presumptive  evidence '  of  fire,)  and  *  some  how  or  'nother,'  like  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Bladensburgh,  you  *dont  seem  to  take  no  interest'  No:  give  U9 
the  fires  wie  have  helped  to  build  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  at  night-fidl 

*  we '  (twim  then,  with  a  real  plural)  drew  into  the  wide  kitchen-door,  over 
the  creaking  snow,  on  a  hand-sled,  load  after  load  of  the  sweet-smelling 
beech,  maple,  hickory,  and  birch  *  split-wood,*  setting  it  up  end-wise  against 
the  broad  jambs  with  our  mittened  hands.  What  a  winter-fire  there  was  in 
the  morning  I  First,  the  *log,'  then  the  'back-log,'  then  the  *  big-stick,' 
surmounted  by  the  *  top-stick ' — then  shove  up  the  long,  long  andirons,  (we 
have  n't  seen  such  a  huge,  brass-mounted  pair  for  many  a  long  year  as  that 
which  is  in  our  memory  as  we  write,)  and  then  put  on  first,  the  great '  fore- 
stick/ then  the  'middle-stick,' then  ' criss-cross '  the  'kindlings,'  wedge  in 
the  broad  chips,  and  pile  on  the  'round'  and  'split'  wood,  and  then  — 
'  hitch  back  your  '  cheer,'  ef  you  do  n't  want  to  bum  your  shin^  and  listen 
to  the  crackling  and  spluttering  of  that  rousing  winter- fire,  as  it  roars  up  the 
broad-backed  chimney !  '  That '«  your  sort ! '  —  but  all  this  while  we  are 
forgetting  our  extract : 

'  I  LOVB  mj*  flre-side — or  at  least  I  did, 
Until  behind  a  register  H  was  hid ! 
I  loved  the  chimney-comer,  and  the  blaze 
Of  hickory  Ion,  in  those  dear  palmy  days : 
But  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  hate, 
I  look  on  yonder  mnorating  grate ; 
The  modem  ref^ister  's  more  hopeless  yet, 
With  its  fpm  visor  and  its  bars  of  iet ; 
Its  jaws  emit  a  strong  sulphureous  beat, 
The  insulted  lungrg  abhor  whene'er  thej  meet. 
The  cheerful  bla^,  the  ample  hearth  we  miss, 
And  find  instead,  contrivances  like  this  I 
And  yet  so  long  as  men  have  careful  wives. 
They  must  submit,  or  live  unquiet  lives. 
Shut  up  your  fires,  bum  gas  instead  of  oil. 
Let  your  beef-steaks  on  reeking  ranges  broU ; 
Toast  your  cold  feet  before  the  heat^  air. 
That  pufis  its  venom  through  twelve  inches  square : 
Resign  all  comforts  with  a  cheerful  laugh. 
Although  thereby  your  dajs  are  shortened  half: 
Do  any  thing — submit  to  anjr  claims, 
That  most  may  please  or  gratify  your  dames. 

'Yet  all  these  wretched  arts  of  modem  change. 
From  its  loved  home  cannot  the  heart  estrange, 
We  love  the  quiet  that  the  evening  brings, 
We  love  the  verj  song  the  kettle  sings ; 
We  love  our  books  —  those  dear  delightful  friends. 
And  all  the  comfort  their  j>eru8al  lends. 
And  then  our  cheerful  paintings  all  are  there  — 
Familiar  things—  how  well  their  faces  wear ! 
We  're  not  perplexed  to  choose  among  the  few, 
For  though  the  same,  to  us  they're  always  new. 
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'  Ah  I  jes !  although  there's  no  domestic  hearth. 
Home  has  its  pleasures  and  its  genial  mirth; 
The  daily  toil,  with  all  its  fret  and  foam. 
Dissolves  aod  fades  as  one  approaches  home.  ^ 
Yoa  meet  jonr  wife — perhaps  jour  infant  heir ; 
One  welcome  smiles  —  the  other  pulls  your  hair! 
Which  pleases  70a  the  most?    An  I  happy  sire. 
Here 's  joy  enough  without  the  tabooed  nre. 
Away  with  gruinbliog — hither  comes  the  boy, 
This  only 'a  wanting  to  complete  your  joy. 
The  young  rogue  leaps  upon  your  waitmg  knee, 
And  daps  his  liands,  and  crows  with  noisy  glee ; 
The  welcome  kiss  that  met  you  at  the  door, 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  a  hundred  more; 
Who  now  is  happiest  ?    Father,  boy,  or  wife, 
In  this  the  culinmated  hour  of  life  t 

*  Bemore  the  magic  slide.    Your  moistened  eye 
Beholds  the  sad  funereal  train  pass  by ; 
The  mother,  sobbing  with  a  broken  heart, 
The  father,  silent  tearless,  and  apart, 
But  hopeless,  childless,  and  in  mute  despair. 
His  heart  lies  coffined  with  the  lost  one  there. 
No  more  to  them  the  radiant  child  is  jB^ren, 
They  dwell  alone,  and  dream  of  him  m  Hearen : 


Existence  is  a  blank — Life's  light  is  dim. 
And  all  worth  liying  for  expir^  with  him.' 


• 


Observ^with  what  a  moarnAil  cadence  the  poet  suigs,  when  the  'mgie 
slide '  reveals  the  undying  sorrow  of  a  bereaved  father's  heart  He  next 
goes  on  to  depict  the  historic  interest  and  natural  beauty  of  the  sceneiy 
around  the  spot  where  his  youth  had  been  passed,  paying  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  lovely  Connecticut,  and  another  {par  la  ga/uehs  /)  to  a  smaller  stream, 
with  a  less  musical  name,  which  runs  through  his  native  town.  The  'hit' 
at  the  '  Spirit-rappers '  is  capital  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  pre- 
sent at  least  a  brief  extract : 

'  Thv  witch  of  Endor,  if  she  could  arise 
And  visit  us,  would  stare  with  open  eyes. 
To  find  her  skill,  once  narrowly  confined. 
Now  floating  freely  as  the  march  of  mind. 
Try  your  n^  neighbor —  'pass '  him  into  sleep, 
And'you  have  messages  from  Pluto  cheap : 
Abram  or  Shakbspbarb,  Jukius  or  Jotcb  Hbth, 
8peak  at  your  bidding  from  the  realm  of  death. 
Call,  if  you  like,  the  ghost  of  father  Adav, 
Or  EvB  herself,  before  she  was  a  madam, 
And  they^  or  else  the  science  is  a  libel, 
Will  straight  authenticate  or  damn  the  Biblb. 

'  In  sober  earnest,  or  by  way  of  fun, 
Gall  on  your  ancestors — 'tis  often  done. 
Waked  up  from  their  unconscionable  doxe, 
On  eager  ears  their  knockings  they  impose : 
Tell  yon  how  old  your  aunt  was  when  she  died, 
Her  Christian  name,  and  when  she  was  a  bride ; 
Spell  out  the  number  of  the  boys  she  bore  — 
All  which  you  know,  or  might  have  known  before. 
The  past  is  plain  —  but  as  ror  time  to  come, 
Tou  might  as  well  consult  a  muffled  drum. 

*  But  one  j^reat  trouble  which  adepts  have  got^ 
Is  doubt  if  their  reports  be  true  or  not ; 
The  unstrung  mediums  never  yet  have  found 
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If  they  're  on  holy  or  blasphemooB  ground. 
And  still  tbey  swear  the  information  true, 
Which  they  oring  np  ih>m  Hades  unto  you. 
O  impions  soul !    To  thrust  your  addled  head 
Where  only  angels  are  allowed  to  tread ! 

'  The  road  they  're  trarelline  ends  in  misty  night. 
Where  no  blest  guide-boara  stands  to  set  them  right ; 
The  only  tarems  on  that  dreary  way. 
Where  they  their  crazed  and  aching  oeads  can  lay, 
Are  structures  fhmished  by  the  State  at  larse, 
Who  take  at  last  the  moon-struck  fools  in  charge. 
They're  dropping  in  by  such  increasing  scores, 
That  every  keeper  soon  must  close  his  doors, 
Unless  the  State,  to  stay  the  rush  awhile, 
Builds  its  asylums  once  in  erery  mile. 
We  want  some  Dr.  Johnson  on  our  coast, 
To  exorcise  this  modem  Cock-Lane  ghost' 

Au  reste :  we  must  commend  the  entire  poem  cordially  to  the  reader. 
We  had  marked,  toward  its  conclusion,  the  vivid  picture  of  *  Now '  and 
*Bt-aki>-bte,'  as  exhibited,  and  to  he  exhibited,  hy  '  Young  Amebica,'  which 
will  he  admitted  hy  every  reader  to  he  characterized  by  great  '  reach  *  and 
*  grasp '  of  thought,  at  least  as  touching  the  *  manie  yles  and  contrees '  that 
we  are  destined  to  conquer,  or  'annex'  to  our  already  sufficiently  *ger-reat 
and  gel-lorious  ked^ntry.' 


Manual  or  thi  Corporation  of^thr  Citt  of  Nbw-Tori:.    By  David  T.  Valentin  c. 
In  one  volume :  pp.  629.    New-Tork :  Gbo.  P.  Putnam. 

Commend  us  to  Gotham's  historical  *  Old  MoBTALnr,'  for  his  long-conti- 
nued, arduous,  and  successful  lahors,  in  deepening  the  records,  and  keeping 
clear  and  present  the  enduring  memorials  of  our  heloved  Manahatta  I  None 
hut  so  enthusiastic  a  Enickerbockeb  as  himself  could  ever  have  accomplished 
the  task  half  so  well ;  and  year  after  year,  as  his  work  grows  more  copious  and 
more  complete,  its  interest  constantly  increases.  It  presents,  in  the  solid, 
incontrovertible  facts  of  our  city's  history,  and  their  manifold  accessories, 
the  materials  of  a  romance;  arranged,  too,  in  the  clearest  order,  and  with  a 
skill  which  only  long  practice  could  give.  *In  the  present  volume  we  find, 
carefully  arrranged,  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  city  offices  and 
officers.  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  historical  matter,  in- 
cluding an  elaborate  history  of  the  Park  and  its  vicinity ;  notices  of  the  old 
Bridewell ;  the  islands  in  the  East  River  and  the  harbor ;  origin  and  changes 
in  the  names  of  streets ;  notable  women  of  the  olden  time ;  ancient  value 
of  property ;  currency  of  New- Amsterdam ;  the  will  of  Major  Andre ;  his- 
tory of  the  tea- water  pump ;  ferries  in  old  times ;  private  residences  sixty 
years  ago,  with  their  value ;  wealthy  citizens  of  that  era ;  history  of  travel 
hence  to  Philadelphia;  date  of  the  erection  of  public  buildings;  history  of 
the  Society  Library,  and  of  the  Bunkeb  Mansion-House,  with  a  letter  from 
General  Washington  concerning  it ;  various  memoranda  made  by  Davtd 
Grim,  of  facts  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  rules  of  the  celebrated  *  Mu- 
tual Assistance  Bag  Company '  (for  saving  property  at  fires)  of  1808,  with 
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their  names,  among  which  are  Cadwalladir  B.  (Doldkn,  Elias  Hicks,  Pbivk 
Irving,  Peter  G.  STuryssAin',  and  other  well-known  men ;  notices  of  manj 
old  edifices ;  a  Know-Nothing  petition  to  King  William  the  Third,  against 
the  conduct  of  Earl  Bellamont,  and  some  other  interesting  fiu:ts.  A  great 
variety  of  maps  and  cuts  embeUlsh  the  volume,  and,  apart  firom  its  Talue,  it 
is,  as  we  have  said,  reallj  a  most  entertaining  production.  Beside  these  an- 
nals, Mr.  Valentinb  has  been  assiduouslj  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Supplement  to  his  '  History  of  New-Tork,'  which,  as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, was  published  two  years  ago,  and  evoked  universal  and  emphatic  com- 
mendation. We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  soon  of  announcing  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Continuation.^  We  Iwe  the  good  old  Enickerbocksr  spirit  that 
leads  a  venerable  citizen —  himself  a  forcible  exemplar  of  the  old  Dutch 
physique^  and  honest,  hospitable  virtues — to  perpetuate  the  history  of  this 
noble  city,  from  its  beginning  even  until  now.  Such  a  work  shaU  never 
want  a  helping  hand  from  the  Knickerbocker,  which  is  also  a  New- York 
*  institution.' 


GETTixa  Along  :  a  Book  or  Illustratiors.    *  Know  Thyself.'    In  two  volames :  pp. 
682.    New-Tork :  Jambs  C.  Dbbbt,  Xassan-street. 

We  believe  we  are  right  in  our  suspicions  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  cer- 
tainly very  interesting  work,  but  we  are  going  to  keep  even  our  hospidons 
to  ourselves.  The  author,  whoever  he  (or  she)  may  be,  is  a  person  of  de- 
cided talent,  and  has  produced  a  work  American  in  all  its  characteristics. 
*  The  plot  (we  quote  from  a  contemporary)  is  neither  intricate  nor  improba- 
ble. The  interest  of  the  book  depends  upon  the  evolvement  of  character 
and  the  application  of  religious  principles  to  the  action  of  daily  life.  Two 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tale  are  brothers  —  David  and  Clarence 
Baldwin  —  men  with  human  hearts  strongly  beating  for  one  and  the  same 
woman.  She,  a  certain  Sarah  Dillon,  who  is  introduced  when  the  storj 
begins,  nor  leaves  us  until  it  doses,  is  *  nobly  planned,*  and  worthy  of  being 
acquainted  with.  There  are  many  other  persons  in  the  story,  but  the  can- 
vas, though  full,  is  not  crowded.  The  vrriter  writes  so  clearly  that  we  can  even 
forgive  the  Oarltlism  (of  speaking  of  APHRODms,  Imagination,  and  the  Orient) 
which  is  obtruded  even  on  the  very  first  page.  It  is  affectatious.  The  religious 
tone  of  the  book  is  £ur  from  unpleasant,  even  to  ordinary  readers  for  mere 
amusement ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  fiction  is  the  best  vehicle  for  sudx 
solemn  truths.  A  sermon  in  a  novel  seems  as  much  out  of  place  as  adrm- 
tures  related  in  a  sermon.  The  moral  fiction,  we  admit,  is  always  accepta- 
ble, when  gracefully  related.'  We  cite  this  for  the  purpose  of  adding  that, 
in  our  judgment^  it  is  a  rare  meed  of  praise,  in  a  writer  of  a  religious  novd, 
80  to  blend  high  moral  lessons  with  fervent  descriptions  of  human  character, 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  be  religiously  impressed,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  interest  in  the  story,  powerfully  excited,  undergoes  no  diminution. 
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Thb  Old  Inn  :  os,  The  Tbayillbr's  Entbhtainiiknt.     Bj  Josiah  Babnb,  Sen.    In 
one  Yoliime:  pp.  860.    New-Tork:  J.  C.  Dbrbt,  Nassau-street 

We  doabt  whether  this  book  is  by  a  practised  writer ;  yet  he  has  a  knack 
at  story-telling,  and  patting  his  stories  in  an  agreeable  and  effectiye  juxta- 
position, which  many  a  professed  book  - '  maker '  has  essayed  in  vain.  He 
gives  ns  a  good  variety  of  traveller's  tales.  We  have  *  The  Little  Dry  Man's 
Story,'  *The  Supposed  Lawyer's  Story,'  *The  Quaker's  Story,'  etc,  all  va- 
rious in  kind,  and  in  a  style  of  narrative  befitting  each — a  merit  somewhat 
rare.  Premising  that  we  read  the  work  with  increasing  interest  to  the  end, 
we  conciliate  the  reader's  good  graces  toward  it  in  the  words  of  the  author : 
*  The  book  which  you  are  going  to  read  is  imperfect,  I  suppose,  in  many 
places ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  pretty  much  what  I  expected  to  make  it  I 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  producing  something  that  all  those  who 
read  for  amusement  merely  would  find  acceptable.  I  h<^e  I  have  succeeded. 
I  have  worked  hard  enough  for  it,  I  know.  I  have  worked  eamestiy,  too.  The 
characters  you  will  meet  with  have  not  been  mere  idle  phantoms  to  me.  I 
have  laughed  and  I  have  wept  with  them.  The  thread  of  their  lives  has 
been  mine.  And  they  have  not  passed  away.  They  live  as  really  to  my 
soul  as  the  friend  who  sits  beside  me  now.  I  want  you  to  begin  fresh ;  and 
I  want  you  to  read  right  along.  When  you  discover  a  faulty  do  n't  let  your 
mind  dwell  upon  it ;  fcnr  if  you  do,  you  will  miss  the  spirit  of  all  that  fol- 
lows, make  yourself  sour,  and  pain  me,  if  I  should  ever  know  it'  We  do  n't 
think  these  aspirations  of  the  author  '  in  their  scope  too  far  incline,'  although 
the  taste  of  dictating  how  his  bode  shall  be  read  may  be  considered  more 
questionable.  People  will  read  '  right  along '  if  they  like  his  book ;  if  they 
do  n't,  they  will  drop  it  quick  enough,  all  advice  *  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.' 


Thv  Ambrican  Debatkb.  Bj  Jambs  N.  HcEluoott,  LL.D.  Embraoing  Roles  for 
Debate,  for  Extemporaneous  Speaking,  fbr  DeliberatiTe  Assemblies,  Examples  of  Full 
Debates,  Debates  in  Outline,  Six  Hundred  Questions  for  Debate,  etc,  etc  In  one 
volume :  pp.  820.    Kew- Ym^  :  Itison  and  Phinnbt. 

A  MORE  general  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  practice  is  certainly  a  great 
desideratum,  especially  under  a  form  of  government  like  that  which  previuls 
in  the  United  States.  Where  the  power  is  with  the  People,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  power  should  be  properly  exercised :  in  no  other 
way  can  *  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number '  be  obtained.  Delibera- 
tive Assemblies,  Boards,  Councils,  and  Oommittees  are  in  session  daily  and 
nightly,  and  much  precious  tune  has  be«i  lost — much  bitter  feeling  engen- 
dered by  ignorance  of  or  mattention  to  the  Rules  of  Order  as  laid  down  by 
Parliament  and  Congress.  Hence  the  value  of  a  manual  like  the  one  imder 
notice.  The  author  has  performed  his  part  with  conscientious  fidelity,  the 
essential  principles  of  Jefferson's  and  Cushiko's  works  are  carefully  stated, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  is  fuU  and  perfect 
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*  Peeps  from  a  Steeple,'  Era  :  New  Work  by  Rev  F,  W.  Shblton.  —  The 
admirers  of  the  aathor  of  *  S alandbr  and  the  Dragon,'  *  The  Rector  of  Saiot 
Bardolph's,  etc.,  (and  thej  count  by  thousands,)  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusmg  the  best  work  that  has  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen.  We 
have  before  us,  through  the  kindness  of  the  publisher,  the  advance-sbeetB 
of  a  volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages,  enHUed,*  Peeps  from  a  SteepU^  or 
The  Parish  Sketeh-Booi,^  which,  we  confidently  predict,  will  attract  uni- 
versal admiration,  not  less  for  the  simple  and  attractive  style  in  which  it 
is  written,  than  for  the  moral  and  religious  lessons  which  the  incidents  of 
the  narrative  unfold  and  enforce.  We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  justify  oor 
judgment  in  a  few  desultory  passages,  which  will  commend  themselves  at 
once  to  the  reader.  We  begin  with  an  extract  contuned  in  a  description  of 
the  old  Episcopal  Church  of  St  Peter's,  in  the  ancient  parish  of  Rosendale : 

'  Thb  ihingles  on  the  roof  were  sbronkeD^  the  lintels  of  the  door  were  decayed,  the 
window-glass  had  lost  its  transparency,  owin^  to  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  it  for  so 
many  years,  and  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  washmir^  the jputtj  had  nearly  all  fallen  avaj ; 
in  shorty  all  the  fixtures  were  sadlj  out  of  repair.  The  bell,  too,  was  cracked,  and  it 
made  a  doleful  noise,  whether  on  a  feast-day  or  at  a  funeral,  when  the  sexton  tolled  the 
age  of  the  deceased.  It  had  a  new  rope^  however,  which  was  the  only  new  thing  about 
the  church.  At  the  comers  of  the  buildings,  just  underneath  the  eaves,  there  were  fonr 
little  cisterns,  not  made  with  hands,  where  the  drippinffs  and  droppings  of  the  saDctn- 
arj  had  worn  away  a  place  amonf  the  stones  and  pebbles.  There  were  little  narrow 
pathways  in  the  grave-yard,  which  the  feet  of  the  different  generations  kept  bare  amidst 
the  rankjfrass,  leading  to  some  well-remembered  burial-spots  where  people  of  note  re- 
posed. Ever^r  Sundav  these  were  visited  by  loiterers  whom  curiosity  enUced,  and  who 
liked  to  examine  the  death's  heads  or  cheruoic  faces,  nnd  read  y*  queer  inscriptions  and 
eleffiac  verses,  over  whose  letters  the  green  moss  had  grown. 

'There  was  a  little  country-tavern  immediately  opposite,  which  lay  on  the  post-road 
or  main  route  of  travel,  and  during  summer,  every  Sunday  a  few  wayfarers,  who  bad 
stopped  on  Saturday  night,  would  remain  over  because  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
farther  on  their  journey.  These  frequently  came  to  church  in  the  mominc,  and  some 
of  them  were  devout,  and  some  not  The  latter  could  pivot  about  on  their  heels  during 
the  reading  of  Divine  service,  and  not  always  pay  a  strict  attention  to  the  sermon  of 
the  Rector,  but  they  would  drop  a  little  silver  into  the  plate ;  and  for  the  rest,  they 
would  wander  in  the  church-yard,  throwing  handsfuU  of  clover  to  stray  goats,  and  they 
afforded  as  much  amusement  to  the  attendants  at  St.  Pktbr's  as  the  latter  did  to  thsm. 
They  were  responsible  to  Gk>D  alone  on  the  score  of  their  pie1:y,  but  to  every  decent  man 
for  the  depravity  of  their  manners.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thai  they  ever  behaved  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  sexton ;  but  that  was  a  worse 
misdemeanor,  which  was  only  sufficientlv  marked  to  excite  contempt  There  ia  no 
place  in  which  the  gentleman  is  more  evident  than  in  the  house  of  God.' 
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An  admirably  drawn  and  well-developed  character  is  that  of  *  Father  Wnc- 
BLBSy'  the  Rector,  who  was  comfortably  situated  and  *  wonderfully  let  alone ' 
in  his  old  rickety  parsonage,  the  'study'  or  sanctum  whereof  is  a  gem  of 
WiLKiB-like  painting : 

'Hb  was  not  a  man  of  much  order,  but  bis  papers  were  all  here  deposited,  of  what- 
erer  kind,  and  after  a  deal  of  rumma^ng  when  wanted,  he  was  able  to  find  them. 
Though  he  had  to  shuffle  the  whole  set,  it  was  a  job  which  he  went  through  every  day 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  doin p:  it  He  had  no  schedules ;  his 
eflfects  were  not  enumerated  in  catalof^e,  nor  classified  by  Arabic  numbers,  nor  by 
Roman  characters,  nor  acoordin^  to  bulk,  nor  stored  away  in  particular  depositories. 
A  little  of  erery  kind  was  found  everrwhere.  Ledgers,  rrayer-books,  ana  Lectures 
were  bound  up  in  company;  a  roll  of  receipts  would  fall  out  of  a  cylinder  of  news- 

Sapers.    He  would  stand  upon  tin-toe  on  a  chair,  and  reach  after  a  package^  bringing 
own  the  loose  fluttering  leaves  or  catechisms^  and  a  shower  of  dust  upon  nis  hea^  or 
hunt  diligently  on  hands  and  knees  in  a  comer,  or  poke  his  head  into  a  closet  to  find 


some  suitable  discourse,  which  he  well  remembered  to  hare  composed  fortf  years  affo, 
on  the  setting  up  of  a  new  organ,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral.  What  he  &a 
written,  he  hM  written.  All  was  as  good  as  span  new,  for  although  the  moth,  the 
mould,  the  grease,  the  ink-blots,  and  a  chemic  action  may  have  maned  the  page,  the 
cheering  Gluistian  thoughts  were  arrested  in  their  flight,  glowing  as  brightly  as  ever 
with  the  piety  of  their  author,  and  most  invaluable,  bemuse  his  eyes  had  become  weak. 
Also,  any  of  the  aforesaid  skeletons  or  preparations,  heads  or  dry  bones  of  controversy, 
which,  with  a  little  brushing  up,  were  as  available  as  ever,  he  could  lav  hold  of  after  a 
careful  scrutiny,  and  string  them  togetiier  again,  bone  coming  unto  bone,  and  sinews 
binding  them,  and  flesh  covering  them,  and  still  the  resurrection  of  spiritual  things 
went  on  in  that  dark  chamber,  whenever  he  waved  the  feathery  wand  or  his  neglected 
quill.' 

Bight  well  pleased  should  we  be  to  transfer  the  entire  story  of  ^The 
Squa/re  Pew '  to  our  pages ;  but  we  must  content  ourselres  with  *  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little '  from  this  capital  sketch  : 


with  the 
inconvenience 


'  Thb  area  of  St  Pktir's  was  subdivided  into  square  and  high-backed  pews, 
exception  of  a  small  space  in  the  rear  appropriated  to  colored  people.  An  moon 
arose  from  this,  that  the  ground  was  monopolized  by  a  few  fiimilies :  and  if  occasion 
should  arise,  seats  could  not  be  procured  in  a  half-empty  church  for  love  nor  monejr. 
New-comers,  however,  had  been  very  scarce,  until  on  a  certain  season,  when  an  epi- 
demic raged  in  the  cities,  a  large  number  of  families  came  into  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  was  an  unwonted  demand  for  pews  in  St.  PaTsa's.  None  could  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Bullfinch,  a  rich  man,  who  had  taken  a  house  for  the  summer,  was  attached  to  the 
church,  and  wished  a  place  in  which  to  seat  his  &mily.  The  sexton  applied  the  key  to 
the  rusty  lock,  and  let  him  into  the  antiquated  building,  but  could  give  nim  no  inform- 
ation. He  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles ;  but  cushions  and  prayer-books  appeared  to 
indicate  that  every  spot  was  predccupied,  and  strangers  must  throw  themselves  on  the 
hospitality  of  those  already  installed.  It  is  an  unpleasant  expedient,  however,  arriving 
early,  to  anticipate  the  rightful  owner,  or  later,  to  disturb  his  devotions,  to  oust  him 
from  his  accustomed  se^t;  or,  if  you  have  ventured  to  take  it,  perhaps  be  politely  re- 
quested to  retire.  The  latter  circumstance  could  never  occur  at  St  Peter's,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  now-a^ys  in  city  churches.  Tou  may  have  seen  the  proud  pew- 
holder  enter  the  costly  and  luxurious  temple  where  the  light  subdued  snines  down 
through  Gothic  windows  on  a  fashionable  crowd,  with  heiul  erect  stalk  throng  the 
aisle,  not  with  the  aiiTof  one  who  goes  to  worship  Qon ;  when  lo  I  arrived  at  his  own 
door,  he  halts,  and  knits  his  brows,  and  frowns  with  positive  disgust  A  stranger 
kneels,  and  scarce  to  the  Loru's  Prayer  has  time  to  say  Amerif  when  ne  is  coolly  beck- 
oned out,  told  in  a  hurried  whisper  that  he  has  made  some  mistake,  confused  and 
blushing  finds  himself  in  the  aisle  without  chart  or  compass,  and  through  the  crowd  of 
worshippers,  many  of  whom  look  askew  ftom  their  prayer-books  on  the  stray  sheep,  he 
gets  out  of  the  inclosure,  and  draws  a  long  breath  in  the  free  and  open  air  or  the 
portico.  .... 

'  Mr.  BoLLFiNCH  wanted  a  whole  pew  for  himself  and  &mUy  at  St  Pitkr's,  other- 
wise he  should  be  forced  to  worship  God  with  the  Methodists.  '  God  forbid  I'  said  the 
old  sexton,  who  was  truly  sorry  that  a  new  family  should  be  driven  from  the  church ; 
'  but  if  you  will  call  on  good  Mr.  Wimblbs,  the  rector,  who  lives  in  the  old  house  by 
the  bi^  willows,  he  without  doubt  will  tell  you  where  you  may  be  comfortably  seated. 
Here  is  room  enough  and  to  spare.  We  are  not  half  full,  sir,  not  half  full,  and  have 
not  been  this  forty  years.' 
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Mr.  Bullfinch  calls  upon  the  Rector,  whom  he  finds  *  hobbling  down 
from  his  attic  studj,  with  his  green  shade  oyer  his  brow,  and  his  spectacks 
oyer  his  ejeHshade.'  Mr.  Wimbles  promises  that  the  rich  man  ahaU  be 
*  comfortably  proyided  for ;'  as  he  is ;  for,  being  a  rich  and  fiishionable  maa 
of  fionily,  the  yestrj  are  led  to  thmk  that '  the  presence  of  the  new-^omefs' 
may  giye  a  start  to  the  parish,  which  had  so  long  remained  ^in  statu  ^ii#.' 
'  If  there  was  not  room  for  Mr.  Bullfinch,'  they  said, '  they  would  make 
room;'  and  they  did: 

'  At  last,  an  expedient  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  yestr^man  consented  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibUit^^  of  the  matter.  They  would  divide  one  of  the  square  pews  ia 
the  middle  of  the  church  into  two  pews. '  There  was  a  decrepit  old  lady  who  lired  in  a 
house  bard  by  with  a  still  more  decrepit  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  the  ftithful  nuzae. 
Makia  had  been  bed-ridden  for  many  years,  and  her  mother  was  a  widow.  Anal 
PoLLT  (such  was  the  affectionate  title  by  which  she  was  known  amonsf  the  covntzy* 
people)  might  be  always  seen  at  her  window,  industriously  knitting.  She  had  been  a 
constant  attendant  at  St.  Pbtbb's  during  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Wimblb*  ministra- 
tions ;  and  her  recollection  extended  many  years  beyond  that,  into  the  times  of  preced- 
ing rectors,  whose  good  qualities  and  attentions  sheeould  call  to  mind,  when  onesticHMd 
thereon,  in  many  a  lively  narrative.  For  her,  poor  soul,  the  church  was  ner  great 
stand-by,  and  her  all.  Her  whole  heart  was  set  upon  it ;  you  might  engage  her  in  what 
course  of  conversation  you  would,  but  she  woula  still  recur  to  this,  and  she  lored  to 
talk  about  the  diurch,  and  nothing  else — the  church,  the  church,  the  churdi.  Yet  the 
spirit  which  animated  her  was  not  the  spirit  of  those  who  with  a  blind  bigotry  cry  oat 
on  all  occasions,  *  The  temple  of  the  Lokd.*  Her  life  was  altogether  devout  and  reli- 
gious. The  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  a  few  irood  books  containing  some  of  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  old  divines,  which  however  well  tnumbed  and  often  perused,  retained  th^ 
fk^shness  and  interest  for  her,  and  her  devotions,  took  up  a  large  portion  of  every  day, 
while  not  industriously  employed  for  her  support;  but  theworsnip  of  the  sanctuary 
afforded  her  the  greatest  comfort,  and  was  looxed  forward  to  during  the  whole  week. 
She  always  came  half  an  hour  before  service,  found  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  daring 
sermon  never  once  took  her  eyes  off  Mr.  Wimbles,  no  matter  how  prolix  he  might  be.' 

The  deed  was  done.  The  deyout  and  pious  Aont  Polly's  pew  waa 
diyided,  painted,  looking  *  like  a  new  patch  upon  an  old  garment'  1%e 
pews  of  those  who  only  came  on  pleasant  Sunday  mornings,  and  who  were 
often  absent  at  watering-places  and  the  like  for  weeks  together,  were  left 
untouched.  '  Why  of  all  others  should  the  humble  tenant  be  disturbed  in 
her  well-loYed  possession,  when  she  had  a  prescriptiye  right  by  long  tenure 
and  by  unfailing  attendance  ?'  The  next  Sunday,  a  calm  and  beautifbl  daj, 
finds  the  good  old  lady  at  church,  little  dreaming  what  had  been  done  in 
her  absence : 

*  Aunt  Pollt  entered  as  if  her  feet  were  shod  in  mouse-akin  slippers,  hugrag  her 
large  prayer-book  in  her  left  arm,  and  with  her  right  hand  feeling  her  way  akmg  tbe 
pews  like  a  blind  person,  till  she  mechanically  paused  at  her  own  place,  and  be^m  to 
search  for  the  latch.  Baffled  in  the  attempt,  she  advanced  a  little  fiulher,  then 
retreated,  then  advanced  a^ain,  stopped,  atjyusted  her  spectacles  on  bar  nose,  moved 
her  head  with  a  puralytic  shake  fh)m  side  to  side,  stared  fixedly,  and  began  to  grope 
again.  At  last,  coming  to  a  stand-still  at  the  identical  spot  where  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enter,  a  strange  sight  met  her  eyes,  for  her  pew  was  dwindled  to  one-half  its 
sise,  and  instead  of  bdng  empty  as  usual,  marvellous  to  relate,  full  of  Bulltochbl 
Unable  to  underatand  the  mysacal  change,  she  at  last  found  her  way  into  tb«  otho- 
compartment,  ana  sat  motionless  through  the  service,  without  opening  her  book,  ooo- 
fbsed,  embarrassed  and  discomfited.  She  at  first  thought  that  her  mmd  was  wander- 
ing, and  that  the  time  had  perhaps  come  when  it  would  please  God  to  take  her  to  Hs 
rest  When  Mr.  Wimbles  approached  the  end  of  his  long  disoour8&  she  began  to 
recover  herself  a  little,  and  to  consult  inquisitively  the  countenances  of^  those  present^ 
as  if  to  say,  'What  aoes  all  this  mean?'  The.  oongreeation  slipped  out  while  she 
remained  riveted  to  her  seat^  when  the  old  sexton  approadied,  and  solved  the  mystery. 
Aunt  Pollt  was  confounded.  She  said  not  a  word,  out  turning  around  as  if  to  take  a 
farewell  look  of  her  beloved  church,  she  went  back  sorrowfully  to  her  hamUe  ' 
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She  took  off  her  bonnet,  placed  her  prajer-book  beside  it^  sat  down  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  and  burst  into  tears.  They  were  the  first  which  had  distilled  from  her  eyes  for 
many  years.  Her  feeling  were  hart  and  pained  to  a  deme  which  a  coarsa  nature 
could  not  conceire,  and  she  bowed  her  head  as  if  it  longed  to  be  pillowed  in  the  grave. 
If  there  was  any  thing  stable  to  her  mind  in  this  transitory  world  ;  if  there  was  any 
privilege  which  she  fondly  hoped  could  not  be  taken  awa^  while  life  endured,  it  was 
that  which  she  had  enjoyed  so  long,  without  money  and  without  price,  it  is  very  true, 
but  freely,  as  if  it  had  been  her  birtb-right>  and  thankfullyj  as  it  was  her  blessing. 
Aias !  the  Sundays  of  the  Past,  so  sweetly  and  inextricably  hnked,  were  broken  from 
the  Present,  and  the  golden  chain  suspended  firom  the  skies  seemed  snapped  for  ever. 
In  Tain  the  sun  arose  in  gorgeous  splendor,  and  with  his  first  rays  gilt  the  rilhige- 
spire:  in  vain  the  hushed  and  precious  stillness  of  the  day  of  rest  wooed  meditation. 

*  When  another  week  had  passed  away,  and  the  bells  again  rang  for  divine  service, 
she  never  left  her  house,  but  patting  on  her  spectacles,  actod  as  a  lay-reader,  while  her- 
self and  invalid  chUd  formed  the  whole  congregation.  Her  voice  trembled  and  became 
almost  inaudible  at  the  concluding  prayer :  '  Almighty  Ood,  who  hast  gi^^n  ns  grace  at 
this  time  with  one  accord  to  make  our  common  supplications  unto  Thb£;  and  hast 

Sromised  that  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Thy  Name,  Thou  wilt  grant 
leir  request,'  etc.  We  must  allow  somewhat  for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  if 
when  the  first  tenderness  of  her  unmingled  grief  had  been  in  part  assuaged,  its  remain- 
ing current  were  embittered  by  a  littU  anger,  and  an  unseemly  pride  disturbed  the 
equipoise  of  her  Christiao  frame.  In  a  short  time  she  was  missed  m)m  her  accustomed 
seat,  and  if  her  presence  had  been  little  noted,  her  absence  was  more  regretted.  That 
the  sexton  had  not  been  called  to  dig  her  grave  was  certain ;  and  nothing  short  of  this 
would  account  for  her  continued  neglect  of  public  worship.  Many  who  had  observed 
her  confusion  on  the  unfortunate  Sunday,  sincerely  pitied  ner,  and  were  heard  to  whis- 
per *  Shame !  shame  I '  as  they  passed  out ;  but  on  Monday  morning  the  subject  escaped 
from  their  minds.  As  to  Mr.  Bullfinch,  he  knew  nothmg  about  it,  and  was  respon- 
Bible  for  the  rent  of  his  pew  alone.' 

Our  extract  is  so  long,  that  we  leave  the  dinauement  of  this  sketch,  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  as  it  is,  for  perusal  in  the  volume  itself,  when  it  shall  ap- 
pear, which  will  be  soon.  "We  commend  the  chapter  which  succeeds,  ^The 
Model  Farishy^  to  the  perusal  of  the  writer's  clerical  brethren,  wherever  they 
may  sojourn.  It  teems  with  important  truths,  sometimes  rather  insinuated 
tha^  enforced,  hut  none  the  less  effective  on  that  account  The  remarks 
upon  church  architecture  are  not  only  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
who  employ  architects,  but  of  church-architects  themselves. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  volume  is  the  sketch  of  ^The  Seven 
Sleefper^  It  might  have  formed  a  chapter  in  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  or 
Galt's  *  Annals  of  the  Parish.'  It  is  brim-full  of  felicitous  description  and 
quiet  humor.  The  success  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pettibones  met  with  in  re- 
monstrating with  the  'Seven  Sleepers'  in  his  church,  could  not  be  better 
told  by  Dickens  himsel£  It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  and  one  '  case '  can 
hardly  be  separated  firom  another  without  doing  injustice  to  the  entire  pic- 
ture. Nor  less  amusing  and  instructive  is  the  account  which  is  given  of 
the  call  which  Mr.  Pettibonbs  made  upon  his  parishioners,  to  ascertain  what 
it  was  in  his  preaching  that  put  his  hearers  to  sleep,  and  what  changes  he 
should  adopt  in  order  to  keep  them  awake.  One  recommended  one  thing, 
and  one  another,  of  all  which  he  made  memoranda,  upon  which  to  practise 
thereafter.  One  of  these  advisers,  while  he  'made  a  good  thing  of  it,'  as  a 
matter  of  husiness,  got  the  poor  rector  into  a  sad  scrape  : 

'  ToB  next  person  interrogated  was  a  teacher  of  elocution  and  usher  in  an  academy. 
*  The  most  eloquent  thoughls,'  said  he,  *  you  will  be  pleased  to  ob-se-erve,  are  unques- 
tionably indebted  to  the  adjuncts  of  art,  and  to  the  perfection  of  delivery.  The  depart- 
ment of  sacred  oratory  is  the  most  exalted  in  its  aim,  and  unexampled  m  the  theatre  of 
its  endeavors.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  development  of  the  sublimest  ideas,  and  is  con« 
versant  with  mankind's  everlasting  welfare.  A  Demosthznes  and  an  Isocbates  had  to 
treat  of  nothing  more  stabilitated  than  the  politics  of  nations,  but  a  Miu-e-yong  and  a 
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BouBDALUB  carry  you  to  the  realms  of  the  heaTenly.  Where  can  Toa  find  so  immwiiw 
a  field  or  so  ex  tensive  a  forum?  In  vain  may  a  I^lul  preach  and  an  Apollos  water. 
Per-e-mit  me  to -observe  to  you,  sir,  that  God  works  by  means,  which  is  totally  orer- 
looked  by  the  majority  of  our  preachers.  The  vocal  powers  must  be  trained  to  the 
hig^hest  point  of  which  they  may  be  susceptible.  The  utterance  must  be  distinct^  tbe 
Towel  sounds  and  the  consonants  must  receive  the  weight  which  is  due  to  their  distmct- 
ive  elements,  while  a  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  infiecuon,  to  cadence,  and  to  emphasii. 
You  have  thus,  in  a  word,  the  components  of  a  perfect  orator,  on  whose  woras  the 
audience  will  hang  with  a  breathless  attention,  while  the  &11  of  a  pin  might  be  heard  at 
his  peroration.' 

Mr.  Pettibonbs  is  so  impressed  bj  the  suggestions  of  this  professor,  tint, 
old  as  he  is,  he  resolves  to  put  himself  at  once  under  his  instruction.  Hoe 
beginneth  the  first  lesson,  Mr.  Yooclbs,  the  professor,  in  the  chair : 

*  *  Wb  start  firom  this  point  that  the  great  aim  and  end  of  rhetorical  dedamatkni  is  to 
elicit  and  to  impress  uoon  others  the  thoughts  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  sp^iker,  to 
arouse  the  attention  or  the  apathetic,  and  S>  open  their  eyes  to  the  value  of  divine  and 
immutable  truth.' 

* '  Ay,  ay,*  rejoined  the  pupil,  *  if  you  can  fitoilitate * 

*  *  I  ask  vour  pardon,  hear  me  out,  Sir.  The  steps  and  stages  which  conduct  to  the  re- 
duser  and  more  intricate  parts  of  the  subject  are  so  developed  in  mjr  plan  of  rocal  edu- 
cation, that  their  completeness  will  only  be  manifest  in  ^e  prooressive  advaooemeBt  of 
the  series  of  instructions,  and  an  insight  commensurate  wiu  their  importenee  be 
attained  to  when  fully  completed.  In  the  mean  time,  a  valuable  assistance  will  be  de- 
rived by  my  work  on  Primordial  Elements,  which  you  will  do  me  the  fiivor  to  perose, 
Sir.* 

<  *  Thank  you/  said  Mr.  Pbttibokes  ;  '  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Please  begin  with  your  in- 
structions.* 

*  *  With  the  utmost  satisfaction.    If  you  have  a  prayer-book  convenient ' 

' '  Here  it  is/  said  the  pupil,  offering  it  to  the  Professor. 

*  *  Retain  it  m  your  own  hands,  if  you  please,  ^ow.  Sir,  if  you  will  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  read  in  my  hearing  the  words  which  you  will  nnd  on  the  opening  page.' 

*  PsTTiBOinES.  —  *  The  Loed  is  in  His  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  befiare 
Him. 

*  *  From  the  rising  of  the  sun ' 

''Stop!  Starp/*  exclaimed  the  teacher,  with  great  vehemence.  'Bead  that  over 
again.*    The  scnolar  did  so. 

'  Mr.  VoccLKS  shook  his  head  at  the  close.  *  I  will  venture  to  say,'  said  he,  '  that  ihc 
inspired  writer  would  not  have  known  his  own  words  as  you  then  read  them.' 

'  *  What  I  Habbakuk  !    You  are  greatly  mistaken.* 

*  *  One  moment,  if  ^ou  please.  You  will  note  particularly  that  the  passage  in  this 
place  is  intended  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  by  announcing  the  presence  of  Dnvr. 
An  utter  silence  is  to  oe  imposed  —  all  the  elements  are  to  he  hushed  —  the  anrulr 
passions  of  men  for  a  moment  staid.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  Not,  surely,  by 
consecutively  arousing  the  echoes.  'Thb  Loan  I'  —  what  you  want  is  to  hnng  the 
minds  which  are  inattentive  to  the  cogpiisanco  of  this  one  ftct,  to  exclude  the  world  aad 
things  of  that  nature  by  the  peculiarity  of  that  one  word,  and  to  startle  and  subdue  them 
into  solemnity.  Thb  Lord! — hark!  hush!  —  the  echo  has  died  away,  a  pause  suc- 
ceeds, ominous  as  the  air  of  eternity,  every  movement  ceases,  the  heart  scaroelj  beats 
—  the  temple  nave  is  full  of  the  silent  Pbbsbkci  —  'is  in  His  holt  tevplb,*  etc^  — the 
effect  is  sublime.* 

"  Oh  1  pshaw  I '  said  Mr.  Pbttibokbs,  '  I  do  n*t  see  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  way  ia 
which  I  read  it  can  be  improved.* 

' '  Reverend  and  dear  Si^*  said  the  teacher,  rising  with  much  dignity,  '  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  aesired  to  receive  the  benefit  of  my  instructions  in  the  eloca- 
tional  art  ?  I  presumed  that  you  had  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  about  my  credentials 
before  having  invited  me  to  that  end.  But  you  will  readily  pei^a-ceive.  Sir,  that  there 
is  no  use  for  me  to  begin,  if  you  dispute  my  method.  I  therefore  ask  perBoisaioB  to 
retire.' 

"  Bv  no  means,*  sold  Pbttibokes,  '  sit  down,  I  beg  of  you.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
wound  your  feelings.  But  you  are  a  little  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  my  necessities. 
It  is  not  to  be  informed  of  the  meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  which  I  have  made  my  peculiar 
study  during  a  lam  portion  of  my  life.    I  desire  nothing  more  than  the  cultui^e  of  the 


I  a^e  will  cause  me  to  accede  to  your  wishes.  I  advise  you,  then,  t, 
begin  by  practising  upon  the  vowel  sounds,  which  are  the  very  first  utterances  of 
human  nature.  You  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  prolonging  them  to  an  indefinite  ext^t. 
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and  of  ejecting  them  with  an  exploaire  quality.  You  will  go  into  some  retired  place, 
for  these  exercises  are  not  be  appreciated  hj  the  common  beholder,  and  train  jour 
organs  to  do  justice  to  the  rowels.  A.  E,  1, 0,  U — I  wish  you  to  produce  these  sounds, 
nol  from  the  mouth  alone^  but  from  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  if  possible,  from 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  long^  distance  to  fetch  them  up,  I  admit,  and  jour  vene- 
rable age  maj  hare  marred  the  flexibility  of  jour  organs.' 

* '  Dear  me  I  why,  how  old  do  jou  tiie  me  to  be,  Professor  Yoocua  ?  *  said  Pbtti- 
BONBS,  quite  piquea. 

'  <  Bj  no  means  too  aged,  Sir,  to  imbibe  elocutionary  principles.  It  was  yerj  distant 
from  mj  intention  to  oonyej  such  an  idea.  Howeyer,  per-a-mit  me  to  obserye  that  it 
would  be  iudicious  to  begin  these  exercises  now,  in  jour  prime,  and  jou  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  facilities  which  will  be  afforded  to  jou  m  the  pulpit' ' 

He  was  astonisbed,  bat  not  half  so  much  as  those  who  heard  him  ^  prac- 
tising '  afterward  in  a  corn-field,  and  subsequently  in  the  pulpit,  *  acting  up 
to  his  instructions,'  in  combination  with  yarious  other  instructions  that  he 
had  received  from  kindred  sensible  advisers.  But  we  must  pause.  We 
have  only  indicated  the  scope  and  character  of  this  *  Parish  Sketch-Book ' 
in  our  quotations,  which  are  selected,  for  eonvenienee  of  extract,  from  far  more 
amusing  and  *  telling'  passages.  Mr.  Scri^ner  has  printed  the  work  in  an 
excellent  manner,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  for  it  a  very  exten- 
sive sale. 


Sleepino  with  a  Rattlesnake.  —  *  You  have  a  number  of  times  spoken 
to  me,'  writes  the  friend  from  whom  we  receive  the  following,  *  to  tell  you 
about  the  incident  of  my  sleeping  with  a  rattlesnake,  but  until  now,  I  have 
not  found  time  to  give  it  to  you ;  and  even  now,  I  am  not  in  the  condition 
or  humor  for  writing.  But  you  have  the  feuits.  Take  them  in  hand  your- 
self and  dress  them  up ;  but  do  n't  publish  them  as  they  are ;  for  they  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  see  the  light.*  We  '11  see  about  that :  at  any  rate,  we 
'  take  the  reponsibility ' : 

*  It  was,  I  think,  for  I  have  not  my  memorandum-book  of  the  day  before  me,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1836,  that  I  found  mjself  wandering  through  the  great 
inland  seas  that  begirt  our  Western  country — (if  it  is  not  Western  now,  it  used  to  fee, 
some  time  or  other,  and  that  too  since  the  great  rain-storm  in  Noah's  time,) —  until 
I  brought  up  at  Port-Crawford,  Green  Bay. 

*  At  this  pomt,  Captain  B.  B.  Bikdsall,  of  the  Third  United  States  Infantry, 
(poor  fellow,  he  has  '  fought  his  last  battle,*  and  now  slumbers  with  the  dead  of  s^ 
thousand  years  ago,)  procured  Mackinaw  boats,  a  sufficient  number  to  accommodatd 
the  whole  detachment,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  United 
States  Dragoons,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Des  Momes,  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  —  each 
boat  accommodating  some  twelve  or  fifteen  soldiers,  with  the  necessary  camp  equi- 
page, provisions,  etc. 

'  Thus  provided  and  fblly  provisioned  for  the  journey,  the  oars  were  let  fall,  and 
we  threaded  our  way  up  the  Pox  River,  a  portion  of  the  way  quite  a  rapid  stream, 
with  many  formidable  rapids,  with  grand  and  lesser  chutes  to  pass  over,  until  we 
arrived  at  Fort  Winnebago,  a  post  at  that  time  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
civilization.  A  portage  of  half  a  mile  from  the  Fox  to  the  Onisoonsin  Riyer,  and 
our  boats  were  again  launched,  and  we  pursued  our  way  down  the  last-named 
river  until  we  struck  the  Mississippi,  some  few  miles  below  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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'  I  should,  perhaps,  have  stated,  ere  this,  that  it  was  our  invariable  costom  to 
sleep  beneath  our  tents  on  shore  every  night 

'  Soon  after  strikhig  the  Mississippi,  our  tents  were  pitched  one  night,  as  nsoal 
It  was  not  long  before  the  camp-fires  gave  token  that  Uie  evening  meal  was  in  pio- 
cess  of  preparation.  In  due  time  the  gpiards  were  set,  silence  reigned  in  the  £ttle 
army,  and  naught  was  to  be  heard  save  the  regular  tread  of  the  night-watch,  as  ]» 
paced  his  silent  round. 

'  I  had  no  idea  when  I  turned  in  that  night  that  I  was  to  be  nnccremoniooaij 
turned  out  before  morning.  But  I  was  mistaken.  During  the  night,  our  camp 
was  visited  by  a  most  furious  rain-storm.  The  water  descended  in  torrents,  and  dis- 
turbed in  his  lurking-place  an  enormous  Battlissk.ike,  who,  it  would  seem,  took  up 
his  line  of  march  with,  I  presume,  no  very  correct  idea  of  his  deetuiation,  bnt  with 
a  commendable  desire,  I  doubt  not,  to  provide  himself  with  shelter  from  the  pitilea 
storm  that  was  raging  about,  and  invading  his  dominions,  tiie  broad  forest,  of  whidi 
he  had  probably  been  an  undisturbed  occupant  for  many  years. 

'I  cannot  for  one  moment  imagine  that  his  snakeship  had  any  particular p«n^:^4J 
for  my  quarters,  but  it  so  happened  that  about  one  o^clock  at  nighty  or  rather 
morning,  he  brought  up  at  my  tent,  and,  acting  upon  the  old  proverb  —  perhaps  it 
is  not  a  proverb,  only  a  saying — of  'any  port  in  a  storm,'  he  pitched  in,  without 
as  much  as  saying,  '  By  your  leave,  Sir,'  and  the  first  intimation  afforded  me  thai 
I  was  to  be  honored  with  his  distinguished  presence  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
insinuating  his  cold,  wet,  and  horrid  carcase  directly  across  my  legs,  just  above  the 
knee-joints.  Having  obtruded  himself  thus  &r  into  good  sodecy,  he  seemed  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  himself,  with  me,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  the  comfortable  quarters  into  which  be  had  thus  thrust  himself  un- 
bidden ;  for  I  am  very  certain,  had  I  been  permitted  to  make  choice  of  a  com- 
panion for  the  night,  my  tendencies  would  not  have  been  in  that  direction.  But  ' 
here  he  was,  warm,  quiet,  and  free  from  the  storm,  and  seemed  mightily  inclined,  ao 
far  as  I  could  discover,  to  tarry  for  a  while.  But  by  this  time  I  began  fully  to 
realize  my  own  position.  I  had  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  as  all  the  indicatioos 
were  that  way,  that  it  was  a  9adkt^  and  my  imagination,  in  the  second  place,  led 
me  to  suppose  it  was  a  rattlesnake.  Of  course  I  had  no  positive  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  for  his  entrance  had  been  unannounced ;  but  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
make  that  assumption,  and  to  govern  myself  accordmgly. 

*  But  the  thought  of  such  a  companion  was  horrible  I  A  sleeping  partner,  too  —  a 
snake,  so  forbidding  in  every  possible  aspect,  that  even  at  tliis  time,  although 
about  nineteen  years  have  rolled  over  the  incident,  it  makes  me  shudder  through 
every  limb  to  think  of  I  But  that  was  not  the  question  uppermost  in  my  mind  at 
QwA  time.  The  question  was:  '  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  him  ? '  And  it  was  a  nice 
question,  too  —  one  more  easily  conceived  than  executed.  I  knew  the  fix  I  w« 
in,  I  was  fully  aware  of  my  position ;  for  my  presence  of  mind  had  not  for  one 
moment  deserted  me. 

'  Altliough  an  intruder  —  although  he  had  presumed  to  poach  upon  my  manes' 
without  a  license  —  still  I  was  aware  that  this  kmg  of  his  species  was  to  be  tmted 
with  great  respect  and  consideration,  imtil  I  had  got,  at  leasts  beyond  the  reoch  erf 
his  murderous  fangs.  I  commenced,  therefore,  the  process  of  sliding  my  legs  ont 
from  under  him  —  not,  to  be  sure,  at  a  pace  of  two-forty — but  imitating  more  tl» 
speed  of  the  snail,  and  almost  holding  my  breath  during  the  operation.  I  was 
flully  aware  that  my  only  safety  lay  in  this.    Perhaps  I  might  have  got  rid  of  him 
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in  a  more  smnmary  way,  but  in  doing  it,  perhaps  I  might  have  placed  him  in  a 
position  unsuited  to  his  dignity,  and  contraiy  to  his  ideas  of  propriety,  and  most 
probably  retaliation  on  his  part  would  have  followed,  and  I  should  have  come  out 
of  the  contest  second-best  But  I  foimd  my  plan  working  well,  and  persevered  in 
its  execution.  By  dint  of  great  patience,  I  finally,  after  a  labor  of  some  ten 
minutes  or  more,  succeeded  in  finding  myself  fi-ee  fh)m  my  disgusting  companion 
I  at  once  threw  off  the  mosquito-bar  that  surrounded  my  ground-bed,  stepped  over 
my  blankets,  drew  on  my  boots,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  not  knowing  the  precise 
locality  of  my  pleasing  and  amiable  companion  at  this  time.  I  now  seized  a  shiUa- 
ly  that  I  knew  was  standing  in  a  comer  of  my  tent,  for  it  was  as  dark  as  Egypt- 
ian darkness  itself  and  commenced  flailing  my  scanty  bed  with  an  earnestness  that 
would  have  been  highly  amusing  to  a  disinterested  looker-on.  I  continued  this 
healthful  exercise  for  some  fifteen  mmutes,  in  the  fond  hope  that  some  of  my  ran- 
dom blows,  although  given  in  the  dark,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  locality 
of  his  snakeship,  might  be  so  fortunately  directed  as  to  finish  the  career  of  my 
enemy.  But  I  was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  result,  and  had  no  means  at  hand  by 
which  I  could  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  True,  I  had  candles,  but  what  use 
were  they  to  me  without  matches  ?  —  and  of  them  I  had  none. 

*  I  finally  put  on  part  of  my  clothes,  threw  my  cloak  around  me,  took  my  um- 
brella, for  it  was  still  raining  in  torrents,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  camp.  But  here 
I  was  no  better  off.  The  ndn  had  extinguished  the  camp-fires,  and  darkness 
reigned  supreme.  The  sentinel  was  at  his  post,  but  it  was  useless  to  trouble  him 
with  my  story.  My  umbrella  soon  became  useless  as  a  protection  against  the 
drenching  storm,  and  I  was  forced  back  to  my  tent  for  shelter.  But  here  all  was 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  "What  had  become  of  the  snake  ?  There  was  a  possibility 
that  I  might  have  killed  him,  but  there  was  an  uncertainty  about  it  But  I  ven- 
tured back,  and  drawing  out  my  rifle-case,  which  had  served  mo  for  a  pillow,  I  sat 
down  on  it,  near  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  resolutely  determined  to  watch  the  wan- 
ing hours  until  day-light  should  reveal  to  me  the  result  of  my  labors.  The  reader 
may  imagine  my  thoughts,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  them.  At  length, 
it  seemed  almost  like  an  eternity,  the  dawn  broke  upon  another  day.  It  was  like 
a  new  life,  a  new  being,  a  new  existence.  Again  the  life-blood  began  to  course 
freely  through  my  veins,  my  heart  had  gone  back  to  its  usual  restmg-place,  and 
was  again  performing  its  accustomed  fimctions.  The  first  rosy  tints  of  morning 
satisfied  me  my  enemy  was  not  in  sight  Where  was  he  ?  Was  he  lurking  in 
some  sly  comer,  ready  to  strike  whenever  I  should  approach  him  ?  Certain  it  was 
he  had  not  coiled  himself  about  my  legs,  nor  had  he  wreathed  himself  about  my 
body  or  neck  I  Where  was  he,  then?  Perhaps  I  had  killed  him.  Lucky  thought 
Why  had  it  not  occurred  to  me  before  ?  Again  I  seized  my  stick,  the  same  identi- 
cal one  with  which  I  had  performed  such  wonderful  deeds  in  the  dark  the  night 
before,  and  with  this  I  raised  the  blankets  up,  and  there  lay  my  sleeping  com- 
panion, my  bed-fellow,  now  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  I 

'  After  this  occurrence,  I  slept  hi  my  boat,  and  there  was  an  additional  tent  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiera    But  the  reason  for  this  was  to  them  a  mystery.* 

Our  readers  will  see  that  they  have  lost  little  by  our  permitting  the  writer 
of  the  foregoing  thiilling  adventure  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 
It  could  not  be  improved. 
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The  *  Habbucebt  '  Cobrespondence.  —  We  *  hand  herewith '  another  of  the 
Harbucket  letters.  Let  no  reader  fiuicj  that  they  are  not  what  thej  seem. 
Their  genuineness,  we  are  assured,  is  incoi^testable : 

MotU  Poatt  oJU  OoufUy  of  darh  Alabama,    March  the  20  1855.    Jfr  Bbowx  Smith 
and  JoHNsoK,  MolnU, 

'  Dear  Sib:  After  my  respex  I  write  you  these  fue  lines  not  bein  abil  to  go 
down  the  things  all  come  to  hand  and  was  in  the  General  satisfactry  excep  mis- 
takes in  articles  sent,  you  have  sent  Major  Shaddbace  playin  cards  which  is 
a  bominashun  to  him  and  very  deer  at  one  dollar  when  he  rit  for  Number  foreteen 
cards  for  cardin  cotton,  you  must  skratch  them  of  of  your  book  the  hole  foreteen 
dollars  and  write  him  about  it  and  satisfy  him  for  he  was  mighty  mad  tbinkin  you 
tuck  him  for  a  common  gambler  when  he  is  a  class  leeder  and  stands  high  also  yen 
have  sent  Danl  Bunn  wimmin's  stockins  when  he  rit  for  cotton  Hose  which  he  is 
much  kneadin  of  at  these  presenta  We  hear  melasses  is  cheap  thar  if  the  are 
good  and  reasonabQ  when  this  comes  to  hand  please  send  John  T.  Shaddrack  ooe 
barl  his  mark,  and  .one  barl  to  me  my  mark  Wiley  Habbuceet  to  me  and  haf  a 
barl  to  Danl  Bunk  and  charge  every  man  his  account  and  send  all  to  cear  of  Wat- 
son at  the  Peach  Tree  which  is  better  for  young  niggers  specially  than  bred  and 
meet  all  the  time  for  a  constancy. 

*  Prospex  is  gloomy  on  accoimt  of  no  seizins  the  drouth  baring  hard  on  this  sex- 
shun  the  flrost  has  killed  all  in  this  sexshun  —  cotton  and  com  that  was  up  and 
what  haint  bin  killed  ded  sickly  and  sore  shin*  and  the  ground  two  dry  to  plant 
agin. 

*  The  LoBD  sendeth  the  yerly  and  the  latter  rain  let  us  strive  to  bar  our  croes  — 
please  write  what  prospex  thar  is  for  turpetime  to  bring  a  &r  price  next  year,  rai- 
sin cotton  seems  like  won't  pay  expenses  and  a  family  comin  on  kneadin  skoolin. 
The  county  sales  also  come  to  hand  prioes  looks  low  but  all  is  satisfied  you  done 
your  best  for  our  interest  and  advantage  in  the  sales  — you  rit  in  your  letter  Danl 
MoBMAN  one  Bale  mix  —  mix  with  what —  if  thar  was  any  thing  in  it  bat  cotton 
it  wan't  put  in  at  my  gin  them  fellers  at  MobUe  pulls  out  a  bundanse  of  pec^iies 
cotton  out  of  the  bale  and  might  happen  put  in  something  to  hide  thar  steelins 
which  is  a  disgrase — Now  Gent  we  patemize  your  house  and  looks  to  you  to  see 
justis  done  us  in  price  and  wait  but  this  is  a  pint  that  teches  a  man's  caradcter,  and 
your  servant  to  comand  wants  you  to  see  justis  done  in  this  pint  which  is  a  cusa- 
tion  which  I  have  never  heerd  before  and  have  run  a  gin  for  going  on  eleven  year, 
a  good  name  is  better  than  Bitches. 

'  In  regardin  of  the  war  some  in  this  sexshun  thinks  thar  alnt  no  war  but  them 
Brittish  got  up  a  tail  about  war  to  keep  down  cotton  and  by  at  thar  oan  Talyashun 
which  seems  like  enuff  to  get  peoples  produse  for  nothing  and  now  when  all  in 
this  sexshun  has  sold  the  papers  says  the  Empror  of  Russia  is  ded  and  the  war 
stopped  to  put  up  prices  a  gin  which  seems  like  swindlin  the  hard  working  planter 
out  of  thare  property. 

*  Now  Gent  I  want  to  ask  the  Cumal  a  particklar  favor  to  see  Jabtis  Turner 
what  he  will  out  a  marbQ  rock  for  a  monymint  for  my  diseased  wife ' —  likewise  ia 

*  Ddkaix  in  the  ooCton  plant 
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particklar  for  the  Cunial  to  write  inskripshiii  for  the  same  with  some  poetry  but  not 
in  lattin  which  is  not  understood  in  this  sexshon — and  see  Jabyis  what  he  will 
charge  —  he  will  do  what  is  &r  and  write  and  make  your  bargan  before  hand  I 
know  the  Gumal  can  write  something  sootabil  which  jou  must  do  for  a  nold  frend 
and  one  that  stands  up  strong  for  jour  house  I  will  try  to  come  down  soon  and 
hope  to  find  jou  all  in  helth  and  prosperity  which  is  my  yemest  prair  for  your  wel- 
far  tempral  and  eternal  my  helth  is  not  good  this  spring  and  my  afi^izions  many, 
but  the  Lord  will  provide,  as  long  as  money  matters  is  so  tite  down  thar  owin 
to  low  water  and  short  reseets  I  hay  got  my  naybors  to  let  the  balluns  of  proceeds 
to  let  it  stand  and  not  draw  thar  money  till  times  gets  better  but  you  must  allow 
Intrust  in  sertlement  which  Is  write  and  far. 

^  I  have  sent  the  cards  into  the  river  which  will  be  shipped  first  bote  and  would 
not  greeve  if  the  was  burned  up  and  no  more  maid  being  a  snar  and  a  delushin  of 
Satak  if  they  was  inshured  and  no  boddy  to  loose  by  it  And  do  n't  negleck  to 
write  to  M^r  Shaddbace  and  he  wants  you  to  send  him  a  skab  and  his  barl  of 
melasses  the  skab  is  for  vazinatin  which  is  to  be  got  firom  Doctor  Fbbn  and  could 
be  in  closed  in  the  letter.  It  greeves  me  to  write  that  prosper  for  craps  is  unpro- 
roisin  and  religion  at  a  low  eb  in  this  sexshun  —  no  moip  at  these  presents  fix>m 
your  servant  to  command,  Wiley  Habbucket.' 


OuB  *  Up-River  '  CoRRBSPONDENT  ON  HIS  TRAVELS.  —  Out  *  Up'RiveT '  and 
*  Green-Mountain'  correspondent  has  'changed  the  venue'  of  hid  writings; 
but  go  where  he  will,  or  abide  where  he  may,  he  can't  help  being  entertain- 
ing: 

'Beino  fJready  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  Hudson,  the  last  tune  that  I 
set  my  face  to  the  north,  I  resolved  to  pass  directly  through  the  Land  of  Steady 
Habits.  To  be  whirled  along  the  whole  extent  of  that  rich  and  splendid  valley, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  and  to  witness  the  succession  of  rural 
pictures,  as  in  some  unfolding  panorama,  is  a  glorious  ride  for  a  single  day,  and  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  nature.  It  is  as  if  a  hundred  excursions  and  carriage-rides, 
in  a  hundred  difierent  villages,  coalesced  into  one. 

*  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  pleasant  day  of  the  *  moneth  of  May,*  get- 
ting into  one  of  the  cars  of  the  New-York  and  New-Haven  Raihroad,  we  rolled 
leisurely  out  of  the  city,  and  were  soon  crawling  with  greater  precaution  across 
what  used  to  seem  a  ticklish  fi»me-work  thrown  over  the  Harlem  River,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  skeleton  of  C-fiSAB's  bridge,  as  depicted  in  the  old  school- 
booka  One  breathes  freer  when  such  an  awM  gulf  is  safely  passed,  and  you  feel 
by  a  change  of  the  jarring  motion,  that  you  have,  beneath,  the  foundation  of  the 
solid  earth.  Arrived  at  Norwalk,  we  came  to  a  dead  stand,  an  awful  pause,  as  if 
a  lesson  had  been  learned  by  bitter  experience,  then  silently  and  slowly  passed  a 
spot  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

*  Hugging  the  shores  of  Uie  Long-Island  Sound,  of  whose  picturesqueness  we 
were  much  enamored,  passing  the  highly  respectable  little  city  of  Bridgeport,  and 
Stratford,  (beautiful,  though  not  on  Avon,)  we  entered  New-Haven  by  a  deep  cut 
below  the  level  of  its  halls  of  academic  learning.  Thence,  northerly,  progressing 
through  many  storied  spots,  the  former  residence  of  witches,  we  came  to  savory 
"Wethersfield,  and  Hartford  notorious  for  convention,  to  Springfield,  where  we 
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sapped,  and  found  a  cleanly  and  sumptuaus  entertainment  for  the  night  Here  wo 
feasted  on  Connecticut  Biver  shad,  just  out  of  the  net,  of  super-excellent  flavor 
and  &tne8S,  far  superior  to  the  first  trophies  of  the  season  caught  hy  '  Commodore 
SmoNSON/  yearly,  in  Kew-Tork  bay,  and  served  up  on  an  AsroB-House  platter. 

*  Bright  and  early  the  gong  of  the  Massasboit  House  called  all  hands  to  break- 
fast, and,  without  waiting  to  be  dazzled  by  the  glittering  arms  in  the  arsenal,  (glori. 
fied  in  Longfellow's  noble  poem,)  at  the  sound  of  the  steam-whistle,  we  again 
entered  the  omnibus,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of 
embowered  Northampton,  renowned  for  its  Edwards,  of  Greenfield  and  of  Ver- 
non, of  Brattleboro,  Bellows'  Falls,  and  of  Windsor,  all ' as  good  as  any'  places  in 
their  way.  The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  though  often  described,  is  rich  azid 
beautifiil  almost  above  description.  The  eye  is  continually  feasted  with  pleasant 
pictures,  firom  where  its  stream  is  broad  and  generous,  until  it  narrows  toward  its 
sources  in  the  northern  hilla  What  fields  I  —  what  meadows  I  — what  undulat- 
ing pastures  I  —  what  hill-sides !  — what  kine  t  —  what  noble  elms  I  —  what 
ancient  home-steads  I  Oh  !  it  is  a  ikt  and  pleasant  heritage,  suggestive  of  cream, 
and  butter,  and  honey ;  another  Canaan,  or  land  of  promise,  overflowing  with  all 
^ort  of  good  things.  The^ villages,  mirrored  in  the  peacefiil  flood,  together  with  Uie  . 
sky  and  towering  mountains,  are  like  so  many  lovely  Aubums. 

'  In  no  part  of  this  continent  can  more  &vored  or  select  localities  be  found  tx 
those  who,  wearied  of  bustle,  would  pitch  their  tents  in  the  evening  of  life.  As 
you  gaze  at  the  slopes  in  transitu^  they  present  the  smoothness  and  the  richness  of 
close-clipt,  well-rolled  English  lawns.  The  vast  level  plains  are  just  so  elevated  as 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  inundation,  and  to  allow  the  river  to  percolate  through  the 
fields  to  the  corn-roots  and  grasses.  I  observed  a  little  village,  which  might  con- 
tain five  hundred  inhabitants,  cunningly  placed  in  a  valley  just  ample  enough  to 
receive  it,  the  spire  of  its  church  peeping  through  the  trees,  and  the  Connecti- 
cut River  circled  about  it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  an  islet  It  was  a  perfect  gem; 
yet  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  Arcadian  as  it  appeared  to  be,  its  inhabitants 
might  be  still  worldly,  and  that  among  them,  as  among  larger  communitiesi,  there 
might  be  rife  the  same  hopes,  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  ambitions.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were  hurried  past  this  rural  elysium,  without  eren  being 
able  to  discover  its  name. 

*  There  is  one  feature  which  I  think  must  have  struck  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in 
this  splendid  valley:  the  existence  of  certain  little  deserts,  or  patches  of  arid  sand, 
comprising  an  acre  or  two,  such  as  might  have  been  wafted  fh}m  the  Rockaway 
beaches,  as  dead  and  barren  as  any  in  Arabia,  while  all  around  them  the  clover 
sprouts  up,  and  a  succulent  foliage  casts  its  shadows  upon  their  margins.  These 
are  not  oases  in  the  deserts,  but  deserts,  if  I  may  so  speak,  among  the  oases.  The 
contrast  was  remarkable,  and  I  worried  myself  in  conjecturing  what  winds  had  de- 
posited the  sands  in  such  places,  on  the  top  of  the  rich  loam,  and  destroyed  the 
pasturage.  I  could  not  help  remarking  a  wooded  promontory,  ouljutting  vefx 
boldly,  around  which  the  river  wound  in  like  manner  as  about  the  aforesaid  village. 
It  was  the  very  place  for  a  mansion,  yet  no  mansion  was  there.  At  intervals,  when 
the  cars  came  to  a  stand,  and  the  steam  was  whizzing  off,  we  heard  the  sflv^y 
voice  of  frogs  from  the  neighboring  marshes  intermingled  with  the  rancous  expos- 
tulations of  the  big  blusterers,  whose  cheeks  are  fbll  of  wind.  The  Coonecttcot 
"^gs  are  by  no  means  behind-hand  in  organic  capacity.  We  observed  the  trains 
on  a  number  of  diverging  rail-roads,  and,  regarding  the  speed  of  transit  and  tiie 
annihilation  of  distance,  you  cannot  help  thinking  of  these  several  routes  as  so 
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manj  contmoalions  of  streets  in  tiie  great  city.  Private  convenience  is  sometimes 
sacrificed  to  public  utility,  and  many  a  lawn  is  dismembered,  and  many  a  pleasant 
walk  or  carriage-road  destroyed  by  the  direction  of  iron  raila 

'As  we  approached  the  sources  of  the  river,  where  it  became  narrow,  and 
resolved  itself  into  mountain-riUs,  and  finally  dwindled  away  till  it  was  lost  to 
sight,  a  rough  and  somewhat  dismal  waste  of  bogs  and  stumps  presents  itselij  and 
some  one  justly  remarked  of  the  lands,  they  were  '  cold  and  «wf .'  Here  some 
patent  stump-extractor  has  been  at  woric  You  will  see  a  vast  swamp  covered 
with  a  charred  and  leafless  forest,  with  unsightly  and  splintered  limbs,  which  might 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  entrance  of  Acheron.  On  the  outskirts,  by  way  of  fence, 
a  vast  number  of  uprooted  snags,  with  the  earth  clinging  to  them,  and  their  fibres 
sticking  up  in  air,  are  ranged  together,  so  as  to  form  a  jude,  impervious  fence. 
Those  who  like  a  wild  and  gloomy  scene  would  keep  their  eyes  open  in  this  place ; 
but  for  myself  I  prefer  to  resort  to  carpet-bag,  and  fall  back  for  entertainment  on 
the  TmeSj  HercUd^  and  Tribu/ne  newspapers,  or  it  may  be  on  the  last  number  of  the 
Kniokerbockbb  Magazine.  f.  w.  s. 


Gossip  with  Readers  anb  Corrsspokdents.  — An  enthusiastic  American 
admirer  of  Charles  Lamb,  being  recently  in  Ix)ndon,  paid  a  visit  to  the  East- 
India  House,  to  witness  the  scene  of  his  *  clerkly  labors,'  and  had  also  the 
pleasure  to  pass  an  evening  with  the  executor  of  the  *  gentle  Elia.'  He  de- 
scribes both  in  the  passages  which  ensue,  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  : 

*  "Who  has  not  heard  of  the  great  East-India  House,  which  controls  so  many 
millions  of  people  and  of  money,  and  where  Lamb,  the  gentle  Elia,  used  to  'post?  * 
We  cared  not,  however,  for  its  wealth  or  feme,  when  we  entered  its  dusty  corri- 
dors, so  fUll  were  we  of  other  memories,  of  clever  Charlie,  the  humorous  clerk 
and  cockney ;  for  really  is  not  one  a  cockney  whose  days  are  numbered  within 
sight  and  sound  of  old  St  Paul's,  and  who  singularly  prefers  London  smoke  and 
London  books  to  the  soft  sir  and  crimson  skies  of  Colebidoe's  country-seat  among 
the  hills? 

*  After  a  tedious  ramble  among  the  heroes  of  the  ledger,  some  of  whom  were 
Lamb's  successors  in  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  office,  we  eventually  stumbled 
upon  a  son  of  his  executor,  who  greeted  us  with  English  courtesy,  and  good- 
naturedly  chatted  about  his  father's  friend.  He  related  many  anecdotes,  not  other- 
wise note-worthy  than  as  proving  that  the  personal  recollections  of  our  author  were 
still  perpetuated.  He  sometimes  came  late  to  busmess,  and  when  cautioned  by 
his  worthy  superior,  would  dryly  answer :  *  Oh  I  1 11  make  it  up  by  leaving  earlier.* 
As  a  boy,  our  informant  well  knew  Lamb  and  his  good  sister,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed some  eleven  hundred  pounds,  the  little  fortune  of  his  life.  Mart  used 
to  make  a  pet  of  him  and  give  him  cherries.  As  her  brother  never  married,  the 
East-India  Company,  after  his  demise,  kindly  settled  upon  her  the  *  Widow's  Por- 
tion '  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a-year,  in  regard  to  her  peculiar  situa- 
tion. In  the  register  for  the  *  Home-Department,*  the  writer,  after  erasing  his 
name,  made  the  usual  annotation  that  he  was  '  to  retire  upon  a  pension  of  four 
hxmdred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.* 

'The  accountant's  apartment,  which  he  occupied,  is  rather  gloomy,  and  has 
undergone  a  recent  partition.    His  old  companions  of  the  establishment  smd  he 
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enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  good-natured,  odd  little  fellow^  fonder  of  holjdajs  thm 
of  hard  work.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  he  was  not  idle,  or  worse  emjdojred,  in  during 
among  the  brown  tomes  of  Cheapside  and  Patemoeter-Bow — thoee  mines  of 
*  English  undeflled ' —  to  bring  out  treasures  ^  new  and  old '  for  immortality ! 

*  Our  friend  would  see  his  father,  and  pohaps  procure  us  some  substantial  relics 
of  the  essayist,  if  we  would  call  again  at  our  conyenienoe. 

*  We  did  not  Mi,  and  upon  our  return,  reoeiyed  an  inyitation  from  the  ezecotor 
himself  to  spend  an  eyening  at  his  house,  some  way  out  of  town.  Heanwbilev  be 
exhibited  the  Oriental  curiosities  in  the  second  floor  of  the  building.  There  were 
models  of  Chinese  summer-houses,  cases  of  gold  and  silyer  gods,  just  worth  tbar 
w^ht  in  hard  metal ;  war-like  trophies,  won  by  the  grim  persuasion  ci  the  Biiti^ 
bayonet ;  an  emblematic  hand-organ  of  a  tiger  eating  a  man,  ocmtriyed  by  an 
Englishman,  for  the  diyersion  of  Tippo  Sultan  ;  a  life-size  figure  of  NiDxa-SkiH, 
who,  like  Mohaiocbd  of  old,  had  so  many  wiyes.  We  also  saw  the  autogTB{di 
manuscripts  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  OuysB  Cbomwell;  (Cabltlb  obserres: 
'  There  is  a  cart-load  of  them  piled  up  somewhere  in  the  Britiidi  Museum ; ')  a  let- 
ter of  Lord  Nelson,  in  reply  to  a  complimentary  note  from  the  Company,  indoeing 

a  handsome  gift  for  his  yictories  oyer  the  French,  the  present  unnatural  allies  of  < 
their  ancient  foes.    The  museum  looked  like  all  other  museums^  yeiy  dull  and 
dark,  and  contained  beside  one  or  two  bricks  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  I  forget 
whether  of  the  same  color  with  those  in  the  Berlin  Library.     It  is  of  no 
consequence. 

*  But  of  our  yisit  We  found  the  cordial  old  gentleman  happy  to  greet  '  the 
Americans.'  He  is  now  a  sttud  pensioner  of  the  India-House,  and  calmly  spends 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  moderate  though  leisurely  independence.  He  shares 
beside,  with  the  late  Noon  Talfourd,  the  honor  of  being  Lamb's  executor,  for 
certainly  he  was  his  dearest  friend.  The  father,  with  his  sister  and  two  acma,  com- 
posed the  hospitable  group.  He  was  Ml  twenty  years  younger  than  Bua,  and  is 
now  '  turned  of  sixty.'  Lahb  used  to  call  him  'lad,'  eyen  after  his  maturity,  and 
when  a  child,  he  experienced  innumerable  kindnesses  from  him  in  return  for  his 
faithfulness  at  the  desk.  When  his  task  was  oyer,  he  would  often  say  to  him : 
'Come,  lad,  you  haye  done  enough;  meet  me  to-night  at  the  Temple,  to  eat  chei^ 
ries,  or  a  plum-pudding.'  Ah  I  tiiose  dainties  I  What  boy  eyer  foists  such  bene- 
foctions? 

'  He  had  seen  Colbbiboe,  Hazutt,  and  the  literary  characters  at  their  conyoca- 
ti(»is,  or  with  his  friend.  Hazlitt  then  liyed  'by  his  wits,'  to  quote  his  quaint 
expression,  as  a  professed  author,  while  Laicb  was  but  an  amateur.  His  derotion 
to  his  sister  was  something  more  than  brotherly:  it  was  diyine.  She  was  twenty 
years  the  elder,  and  eyer  as  solicitous  of  him  as  a  mother.  He  neyer  married^  it  is 
known ;  but  once  upon  a  yisit  to  Cambridge,  fell  enamored  yrith  a  pretty  maid  at 
the  inn,  who  was  but  twelye  years  of  age.  She  was  conyeyed  to  London,  to  be 
educated  —  an  extraordinary  procedure  truly ;  '  but  then,'  remariced  our  narrator, 
'  he  was  a  strange  fellow.'  She  finally  married  Moxton,  who  published  the  earliest 
editions  of  his  'Essays'  in  elegant  style.     Upon  the  front-leaf  was  written, 

*  C R ^  Esq.,  fh)m  his  friend  the  Author,*  in  a  tardy  gracefhl  manner — no 

improper  transcript,  we  opined,  of  his  refined  and  gentie  spirit  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  his  fiuniliar  letters  which  we  read,  and  which  were  frill  of  characteraitic 
humor  and  genial  feeling.    Two  of  them  presented  us,  are  as  follows : 

* *Mt  Deab  R :  We  are  fixed,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  sister  is  Tcry 
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poorly  again.  I  left  myself  in  your  debt  What  is  it?  Two  pounds  I  think.  I 
cannot  see  my  friends  here  for  the  above  canae^ — ^Toora  truly,  C  Lamb. 

*  'Deae  R :  Mabt  begs  to  send  her  kind  love  to  Mrs.  R and  Eliza- 
beth, and  hopes  they  and  you  will  come  down  on  Sunday  morning  next,  to  eat  pig 
with  us:  *t  is  long  since  we  have  seen  you.  Pray  let  me  know  your  decision  on 
Thursday. 

*' Tuesday,  25th.  Tours  ever,  0.  Lamb. 

'  *  Aug.  29 :  The  rains  will  be  all  rained  out  by  then.* 

*  We  were  shown  two  miniature  profiles  of  him,  pronounced  to  be  accurate,  that 
gave  us  no  mean  idea  of  the  living  man.  He  was  slender,  and  of  ordinary  stature. 
What  really  int^eotual  person  is  extraordinary?  He  had  a  prominent  forehead, 
small,  twinkling  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  something  of  a  Jewish  physiognomy. 
His  hair  and  complexion  were  dark.  A  pair  of  his  big,  horn-rimmed  spectacles  lay 
upon  the  table.  He  was  very  short-sighted.  There  was  also  the  snuff-pouch,  now 
a  valued  heir-loom,  from  which,  perhaps,  may  be  dated  the  sneezing  inspiration  of 
'  Roast  Pig.*  Lamb's  infirmities  were  those  common  to  unsuspecting  characters : 
an  eager  fondness  of  conviviaUty,  and  a  too  ready  obedience  to  the  humor  or  the 
impulse  of  the  hour.  A  little  spirituous  drink  would  overcome  him,  and  now  and 
then  a  promised  visit  was  in  vain  anticipated,  and  Elia  found  the  next  day  a  snug 
guest  of  *my  landlord,'  somewhere  on  the  route.  He  seldom  went  to  church,  and 
cherished  a  OARLTLE-dislike  for  'existing  histitutions,*  but  of  a  Sunday,  he  might 
be  often  seen  with  his  inseparable  sister,  musing  on  nature  as  exhibited  in  the 
kaleidoscope  colors  of  city  and  suburban  life. 

'  Methought  our  generous  host  himself  was  not  disinduied  to  the  flow  of  spirits^ 
of  which  a  half-dozen  kinds  were  set  before  us^  with  the  plea:  *If  you  do  not 
drink,  you  are  no  diadple  of  Lamb.* 

'As  the  hour  of  ghosts  stde  on,  we  parted  with  the  old  gentleman  reluctantly, 
although  ^Q  did  not  go  home  by  '  Cock-lane.* 

'  He  gave  us  a  letter  to  the  master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  Lamb  and  Cole- 
RTDGE  studied  '  accidence.*    Think  of  the  boy-poet  and  ftiture  essayist^  arm-in-arm,  • 
arrayed  like  Lilliputian  cowled  monks,  in  blue  ooafcs,  yellow  skirts  and  socks,  red 
leather  waist-gbdles,  and  white  neck-doths! 

'  The  ^  Table- Talker  *  tell  us,  with  Johnsonian  gravity :  *  The  disdplme  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  my  time  was  ultra-Spartan.  Domestic  ties  were  to  be  ignored.  *  Boy  1* 
I  remember  Boybr  saying  to  me  once,  when  I  was  crying,  the  first  day  of  my  re- 
turn after  the  holydays,  *  Boy,  the  school  is  your  father  I  Boy,  the  school  is  your 
mother  I  Boy,  the  school  is  your  brother  I  The  school  is  your  sister !  The  school 
is  your  first  cousin,  and  your  second  cousm,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations  I 
Let's  have  no  more  crying.* 

*  The  poet  was  a  *  Grecian,*  or  first-rank  scholar,  and  Charlm  a  *  deputy,'  or 
second. 

'  'And  now,*  writes  a  oontemporary,  'the  boys  still  take  their  milk  from  wooden 
bowls,  their  meat  fixnn  wooden  trenchers,  and  their  beer  is  poured  firom  leathern 
black-jacks  into  wooden  piggina*  h.* 

Talk  hy  or  of  Lavb  is  pleasant  -  -  -  Ever  since  Palmer,  of  Albany,  the 
gift;ed  sculptor,  exhibited  in  the  National  Aqulemy  of  Design  the  bust  of  his 
infant  son,  we  have  regarded  him  as  the  first  American  sculptor  in  ezist- 
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ence ;  and  every  thing  that  has  since  proceeded  from  his  chisel  has  oolj 
confirmed  us  in  that  opinion.  We  have  a  daguercotTpe  of  an  alto-reliero 
of  his,  which  has  been  enthusiastically  admired  by  all  to  whom  we  hare 
shown  it,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
busts  of  eminent  citizens  of  Albany.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  allude 
briefly  to  his  last  and  crowning  work,  *  Ths  Indian  Maiden^^  a  full-lengtfa 
statue,  idealizing  ^The  Introduction  of  Ohristianity  among  the  Indian  Bact^ 
It  is  the  very  perfection  of  nature,  beauty,  and  grace.  It  represents  m 
Indian  girl,  finding,  m  one  of  her  forest-rambles  in  search  of  flowers  and 
feathers,  a  crucifix,  which  she  holds  and  regards  with  deep  interest  Her 
blanket  has  fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  and  hangs  from  her 
waist  to.  the  ground,  leaving  the  arms  and  most  of  the  trunk  nude.  '  The 
accessories,'  says  Mr.  Stillman,  one  of  the  editors  of  *^Th6  Crayon^  trt- 
joumal,  a  candid  and  competent  authority,  ^  are  realized  with  wonderfol  deli- 
cacy, and  the  drapery  is  composed  with  perfect  grace  and  unity.  This 
would  be  obtrusive  were  not  the  same  minuteness  carried  through  the 
figure,  and  the  subtlest  markings  of  the  flesh  given  with  a  truth  inappreci- 
able by  any  body  but  a  practised  artist  The  hands  particularly  are  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  finish  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  aware  that  this 
will  be  found  fkult  with  by  most  sculptors,  but  it  has  still  my  entire  sympathj, 
as  fiur  as  that  is  worth  imy  thing.  There  is  no  reason  why  detail  should  not, 
in  Art,  and  particularly  in  sculpture,  be  carried  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
Nature's  finish  possible,  and  if  it  injure  the  effect  of  the  whole,  it  is  from  the 
detail  falling  short  of  the  perfect  truth.  The  great  problem  in  the  pradioe 
of  art  is  to  unite  the  highest  perfection  of  detail  with  the  fullest  impression 
of  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  compromise  more  this 
Nature  does.  This  problem  I  believe  Palveb  to  be  solving  in  sculptore,  is 
the  pre-RAPHAELiTBs  of  England  are  solving  it  in  painting ;  and  it  does  fiot 
matter  whether  his  statue  will  compare  with  this  thing  or  that  of  the  antique. 
I  presume  it  will  not,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  its  sentiment  or  execution 
in  my  acquuntance  with  art  Th€re  is  not  a  trace  of  Greek  manner  in  \i\ 
no  classicaUsm  of  any  kind,  which  we  might  expect  from  the  sculptor's 
never  having  studied  any  thing  but  Nature  itself.'  Exactly :  and  we  hope 
he  never  will.  Some  one  asked  Mr.  Palmkr,  in  our  presence,  if  he  had  ever 
been  to  Italy.  He  replied  modestly  that  he  had  not  *  Well,  you  needn't 
go,'  said  a  by-stander,  '  unless  you  go  to  open  a  school ! '  He  had  not  only . 
not  been  to  Italy,  but  he  had  no  model  save  Nature  herself  of  whom  he  is 
a  devoted  worshipper.  *  Palmer's  greatness,'  continues  'TA^j  Crayon^'  *  con- 
sists in  the  fulness  of  his  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  form,  and  in  this  respect 
his  statue  is  alone  in  modem  art,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  Greek  Slife, 
as  it  is  purer  and  more  chaste  in  sentiment'  Powers,  who  has  only  seen 
one  or  two  daguereotypes  of  Palmer's  busts,  pronounces  the  highest  e^o- 
giums  upon  them.  And  well  he  may.  It  cannot  be  denied,  nay  it  is  admit- 
ted by  the  best  judges  in  this  country,  that  Palmer's  genius  in  conception 
and  skill  in  execution  are  superior  to  those  of  Powers  himsell  And  fiu^er, 
we  believe  Powers  himself  would  admit  it  -  -  -  Our  neighbor  and  con- 
temporary of  the  'RocUand  County  JounwX^  (printed  in  the  adjoining 
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pleasant  village  of  Nyack,)  Mr.  William  G.  Haeselbarth,  is  publishing,  in 
successive  numbers,  a  ^HUtory  of  Rockland  County ^^  which  is  replete  with 
interest.  It  will  surprise  many  persons  to  know  how  much  the  county  of 
Rockland  contributed  to  the  stirring  incidents  of  *•  the  times  that  tried  men's 
soula'  Her  soil  is  made  sacred  by  many  a  patriotic  association,  and  the 
men  and  means  she  contributed  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  liberty  have  at  last 
found  a  worthy  and  a  competent  chronicler.  Of  the  *  History '  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  propose  {Deo  volente)  to  speak  somewhat  more  at  large 
hereafter,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve.  -  -  -  ^  Will  you  give  me  a  glass 
of  ale,  please?*  asked  a  rather  seedy-ish  looking  person,  with  an  old  but 
well-brushed  coat  and  almost  too  shiny  a  hat  It  was  produced  by  the  bar- 
tender, creaming  over  the  edge  of  the  tumbler.  '  Thenk  ye,'  said  the  reci- 
pient, as  he  placed  it  to  his  lips.  Having  finished  it  at  a  swallow,  he 
smacked  his  lips,  and  said :  *  That  is  very  fine  ale  —  very.  Whose  it  it  ? ' 
'  It  is  Harman's  ale.'  *Ah !  Hasman's,  eh  ?  Well,  give  us  another  glass  of 
it'  It  was  done ;  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light  and  looking  through  it,  the 
connoisseur  said:  "Pon  my  word,  it  is  superb  ale — super  h  /  clear  as  Ma- 
deira. I  must  have  some  more  of  that.  Give  me  a  mug  of  it'  The  mug 
was  furnished ;  but  before  putting  it  to  his  lips  the  imbiber  said :  '  Whose  ale 
did  you  say  this  was  ? '  '  H arman's,  repeated  the  bar-tender.  The  mug 
was  exhausted,  and  also  the  vocabulary  of  praise ;  and  it  only  remained  for 
the  appreciative  gentleman  to  say,  as  he  wiped  his  mouth  and  went  toward 
the  door :  ' Harman's  ale,  is  it?  ,  I  know  Harman  very  well  — I  shall  sec 
him  soon,  and  will  settle  with  him  for  two  glasses  and  a  mug  of  his  incom- 
parable brew!  Good-mawning !  *  -  -  -  *I  have  seen  one  die — the 
delight  of  his  friends,  the  pride  of  his  kindred  —  but  he  died  I  How  beauti- 
ful was  that  offering  upon  the  altar  of  Death  I  The  fire  of  genius  kindled 
in  his  eye ;  the  generous  affections  of  youth  mantled  in  his  cheek ;  his  foot 
was  upon  the  threshold  of  life ;  his  studies,  his  preparations  for  an  honored 
and  useful  existence  were  completed ;  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  thousand 
glowing  and  noble  and  never  yet  expressed  aspirations — but  he  died  t  Can 
we  believe  that  the  energy  just  trained  for  action,  the  embryo  thought  just 
bursting  into  expression,  the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of  a  noble  nature, 
just  swelling  into  every  beautiful  virtue,  should  never  manifest  its  power, 
should  never  speak,  never  unfold  itself?  Can  we  believe  that  all  this  should 
die  ?  No !  ye  glorious  in  youthful  virtue  I  ye  die  not  in  vain ;  ye  teach,  ye 
assure  us  that  ye  are  gone  to  some  nobler  world  of  life  and  action  I '  These 
thoughts  of  an  eloquent  divine  came  to  our  mind  upon  the  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  an  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  announcing 
the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Richardson,  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Knickerbocker  as  the  author  of  the  papers  entitled  ^Men^  Man- 
ners, and  Mountains,*  and  other  sketches  published  under  his  name  in  this 
Magazine.  It  was  as  a  literary  correspondent  merely  that  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Richardson  ;  but  he  subsequently  visited  New- York, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance  —  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  remember.  He  accompanied  us  to  our  summer  residence  on  the 
Hudson,  and  passed  several  days  with  us ;  and  upon  every  member  of  our 
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little  cirde  he  made  the  most  favorahle  impression.  He  exhibited  the  wis- 
dom of  mature  years  ia  the  person  of  a  mere  yonth.  His  mannen  were 
gentle  and  refined ;  he  displayed  without  ostentation  the  fruits  of  foreign 
trayel  and  liberal  culture ;  his  nature  was  most  genial,  and  he  was  ever  in- 
quired after  by  every  member  of  the  &mily  with  an  affectionate  interest 
We  had  heard  of  his  illness,  but  scarcely  thought  that  one  so  apparently  ro- 
bust could  be  in  any  danger  from  a  complaint  (neuralgic  rheumatism)  which 
usually  yields  to  medical  treatment  '  For  weeks  and  months  befine  hk 
death,*  writes  an'intimate  friend  of  the  deceased,  ^e  suffered  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  all  parts  of  his  frame.  These  he  bore  with  unflinching 
fwtitude.  The  clergyman  who  attended  him  found  in  him  a  remaikablj 
interesting  subject  of  conversion,  as  his  accurate  and  logical  mind  ^  not 
yield  to  excitement,  but  to  the  calmest  and  most  rational  conviction.  Step 
by  step  he  advanced  toward  religion ;  and,  as  he  never  yielded  when  once 
convinced,  I  am  certain  he  would  have  remained,  as  he  died,  a  firm  and  un- 
doubting  believer.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  earnestness  and  ability 
manifested  by  his  spiritual  advisor,  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkiks,  rect(ff  of  Cahvy 
Church,  not  only  during  his  illness,  but  also  in  his  fiinerml  address,  whicb 
was  a  master-piece  of  straightforward  and  simple  eloquence.'  Poor  RobkbtI 
we  were  friends,  and  understood  each  other.  When  shall  we  cease  to  remem- 
ber the  farewell  French  breakfast  we  took  together  at  the  New-Tork  Hotd, 
the  last  time  we  saw  him !  — the  mutual  interchange  of  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  fancy  ?  We  add  no  more;  reserving  for  a  fiiend  the  closing  tribute  to 
his  memory : 

Zn  Boltrt  JR.   Bictisilisoiu 

BT   O.  a.  Z.SZ.A.XO. 

'  Ik  the  air  a  solemn  music  I 

In  my  heart  a  solemn  echo  I 
As  I  watched  by  the  for  ever  silent  dead. 

'T  was  a  deep  chord  struck  at  random 

By  some^assing  serenader, 
Or  the  final  chime,  reechoed,  of  a  bell. 

*  Not  until  *t  was  lost  for  ever, 
Not  until  I  heard  its  echo, 

Did  I  know  there  had  been  music  pealing  near. 

0  thou  death-white  friend  before  me ! 

Art  thou  but  a  fading^  echo 
Of  the  wonderful  life-music  which  thou  wert? 

'  Ah !  while  tAoffd^otes  were  rin^ng, 

Scarce  we  knew  if  their  yibrations 
Owed  their  being  to  life's  merrj  minstrel  art, 

Or  if  deeper  inspiration, 

As  of  midnight  church-bells'  music, 
Rang  concealed,  yet  ever  moYing  through  thy  soul ! 

*  Now  that  all  is  still  around  me. 
Gentle  memories  kindly  whisper 

That 't  was  pleasant  Ijnric  music  heard  at  first ; 

But  it  blended  as  it  vanished 

'Mid  the  higher,  nobler  echoes 
Of  a  sacred,  solemn  pealing  from  on  high. 
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'  In  the  ^st,  as  friendlj  rirals, 

We  aspired  to  mutoal  knowledge. 
Where  is  nralry  and  earthly  knowledge  now  ? 

Since  thy  wondrous  graduation, 

To  one-millionth  of  thy  knowledge 
All  the  learning  of  all  ages  were  as  naught. 

'  All  the  awful  silent  wisdom 

Which  ioBpired  life's  early  ages, 
Thoueh  it  gazed  for  earnest  centuries  on  the  gate, 

Kever  glanced  beyond  that  portal 

On  whose  front  is  nlainly  wntten 
The  name  of  the  untitled  teacher,  Deaih, 

*  Thou  hast  passed  that  solemn  portal. 
And  the  great  examination. 

Stem  was  the  j>arting  lesson  of  thy  life : 

Its  wearying  hours  are  orer. 

Its  fears  are  all  forgotten. 
And  thou  art  blest  in  infinite  repose. 

*  Farewell !    The  latest  memory 
Which  blends  with  thee  and  silence,^ 

Is  that  of  gentle  music,  sweet  and  low, 

Of  merry  tones  aspiring, 

'Mid  solemn  chimes  expiring, 
Lost  amid  thoughts  of  thee  and  n>ng  ago.' 

Peace,  peace  to  the  dead  I  -  -  -  One  of  the  *  lions'  of  New-York,  one  of 
which  our  *  great  metropolis,'  and  the  country  at  large,  may  yery  justly  be 
proud,  as  an  *  institution '  —  for  it  is  nothing  less  —  of  their  own  creation, 
is  ^Harperi  Printing-Eimuey^  on  Franklin  Square,  Pearl-street,  east,  and  on 
Cliff-street  westt  This  immense  structure,  firom  the  foundation  to  the  top, 
has  grown  up  as  it  were  under  our  very  eyes ;  our  almost  daily  duties  lead- 
ing us  to  our  own  tall  and  large  printing-office,  in  the  last-named  street, 
where  Mr.  Gray  performs  the  printing  of  multitudinous  books,  reviews, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  all  the  varieties  that  the  art-typographical  can 
compass,   'with  neatness,  accuracy,  and  dispatch.'    Harpers'  Printiko- 

'  House  (we  hope  they  will  call  it  so,  instead  of  giving  the  numbers  of  the 
buildings  which  the  vast  structure  includes)  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  There  is  a  vast 
printing-house  at  Leipsic,  but  it  fades  before  our  American  house,  whose 
architecture  on  Franklin  Square  is  extremely  imposing.  Its  immense  height, 
its  great  width,  the  graceful  bend  of  the  swelled  front,  the  long  lines  of  pil- 
lars, with  their  beautiful  capitals,  and  the  extended  rows  of  statues  which 
they  support ;  the  varied  and  numerous  heads  in  alto-relievo,  and  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  Franklin  over  the  middle  entrance,  aU  satisfy  the  eye,  and  im- 

^pel  the  warmest  admiration.  The  Cliff-street  edifice,  connected  by  covered 
ways  with  the  Pearl-street  structure,  is  of  the  same  height  and  dimensions, 
and  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  exhibits  the  'beauty  of  utility'  in  the 
highest  degree.  Both  buildings  are,  in  every  story,  entirely  isolated,  and 
both  are  fire-proof  in  every  part,  and  in  every  possible  particular.  In  look- 
ing up  at  this  great  work  now,  we  can  but  cadi  to  mind  the  Brothers,  as  we 
saw  them  on  the  morning  after  their  great  loss,  looking  sorrowfully  into  the 
smoking,  smouldering  ruins  of  their  establishment — all  gone  in  a  single 
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t. 

day  I  Bat  there  seems  little  to  lament  now.  Energy,  perseverance,  and 
ample  credit,  the  result  of  a  long-sustained  good  name,  have  stood  the  Bbo- 
THEBS  in  good  stead,  and  the  result  is  before  us.  *  Success  to  them  I  *  say 
we  with  all  our  heart  We  have  known  this  firm — perhaps  few  persons  more 
intimately  —  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  have  invariably  found 
them,  what  all  who  know  them,  know  them  to  be,  energetic,  upright,  liberal 
men  of  business,  and  in  private  character  irreproachable,  in  every  relatioD 
of  life.  In  reading  lately  in  an  English  journal  an  account  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  *  Cheertblb  Brother^'  (the  Grants,  wealthy  manufacturers,  of 
Manchester,)  we  could  not  help  comparing  them  with  the  Brothers  Habfeb, 
in  many  particulars.  *A  Mend  of  Wiluam^s,  (the  deceased,)  says  the 
writer,  '  once  asked  him  to  what  he  attributed  their  amazing  success.  The 
reply  was :  '  Why,  Sir,  you  see  that  we  were  four  brothers,  who  never  had 
a  word  of  disagreement  with  each  other,  and  we  all  worked  heartily  toge- 
ther for  the  common  good.  Then,  Sir,  we  took  care  never  to  have  a  bad 
stock ;  for  whenever  any  thing  hung  in  the  market,  we  pushed  it  off  and 
tried  to  produce  something  better ;  and  then.  Sir,  money  made  money.  The 
more  liberal  we  were,  the  more  Providbnci  seemed  to  bless  us.*  And  he 
might  have  included,*  adds  the  writer,  *  in  the  causes  of  their  success,  the 
strict  integrity  which  gave  all  who  bought  from  them  the  firm  assurance 
that  they  would  be  honorably  dealt  with.'  -  -  -  *  'T  was  on  a  Monday  mom 
in  May,'  that  we  took  a  Third- Avenue  car,  and  rode  up  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  our  old  friends,  Messrs.  Thomas  Hogg  akd  Sons,  turning  off  at 
the  junction  of  Seventy-ninth-street  with  the  Avenue.  The  day  was  lovely, 
and  we  found  the  green-houses  full  of  flowers  of  the  rarest  beauty,  which 
filled  the  whole  air  with  fragrance.  There  was  but  one  thing  which  threw  a 
doud  of  sadness  over  our  thoughts,  and  that  was  the  recollection  how  many 
times  we  had  met  the  manly  form  and  listened  to  the  entertaining  and  in- 
structive converse  of  the  aged  Father,  who  had  been  called  hence  since  we 
last  had  visited  the  Garden,  garnered  by  the  great  reaper  Death,  as  *  a  shock 
of  com  fully  ripe  in  his  season.'  For  twenty  years  we  had  known  him  well; 
and  many  is  the  half-hour  we  have  listened  to  him  while  he  described  his 
early  years  in  Scotland.  He  was  distantly  related  to  James  Hogg,  the  £t- 
trick  Shepherd,  and  when  excited  by  his  theme,  had  much  of  his  natoral 
eloquence,  and  all  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  *  I  was  bom,'  said  Mr. 
Hogg  to  us  one  day,  '  within  twenty -five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  yet  I 
never  saw  that  most  beautiful  of  cities  till  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  although  every  clear  morning  I  could  see  the  blue  top  of  'Arthitb's 
Seat,'  that  looked  down  upon  the  townu'  He  laved  his  profession  of  florist, 
and  not  a  man  in  America  understood  it  better.  He  invested  his  flowerinj^ 
shrubs  and  plants  with  an  ahnost  sentient  vitality.  Would  that  we  could 
recal  and  repeat  the  remarks  he  made  to  us  one  morning,  while  grafting  new 
varieties  of  roses  upon  stalwart  stems  in  his  east  garden !  It  was  the  very 
*  poetry  of  flowers ; '  and  delivered  with  striking  enunciation,  in  a  voice 
whose  depth  and  richness  no  one  who  ever  heard  it  will  forget,  (with  the 
slightest  possible  broad  Scottish  &un*,)  it  made  an  impression  upon  us  that 
can  never  be  ef&ced.    A  good  man  has  gone — an  honest,  deadheaded, 
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warm-hearted,  unobtmsiye,  uspretending  citizen  has  passed  to  his  final  rest, 
leaying  not  a  man  on  earth  who  knew  him  that  does  not  honor  his  memory. 
We  have  a  well-engrayed  portrait  of  him  from  the  burin  of  Bannistsr,  as 
we  write,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were  standing  by  his  side,  among  the  flowers 
he  knew  and  loved  so  welL  '  His  sons,  partaking  in  full  measure  of  his  love  of 
his  profession,  and  skill  in  its  practice,  reign  in  his  stead.  They  will  worth- 
ily follow  in  the  steps  of  a  worthy  father.  -  -  -  Wb  speak  with  confidence 
and  with  pleasure  in  commending  to  the  public  favor  ^The  Student,*  pub- 
lished from  Number  Ten,  Applbton's  Building,  Number  848  Broadway.  It 
is  prepared  with  great  care  and  good  judgment  by  a  practised  and  skilful 
editor,  Mr.  Calkins,  who  has  had  abundant  experience,  and  is  well  qualified 
to  discharge  acceptably  the  duties  of  his  vocation.  Well  edited,  well  printed 
upon  good  paper,  published  regularly,  and  circulated  promptly,  it  has  received 
well-merited  encouragement  But  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  literary  ex- 
cellence and  high  moral  tone  of  its  selections,  and  the  original  contributions 
of  its  editor.  It  is  designed  for  the  young,  or  as  its  name  implies,  for  the 
'  student ; '  and  its  inculcations,  so  far  as  we  have  had^an  opportunity  to 
test  them,  have  been  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character.  ^The  Student  * 
has  commanded,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  continue  to  command,  the  favor- 
able commendations  of  our  contemporaries,  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
public.  We  consider  it  invaluable  to  teachers.  -  -  -  Very  timely  and 
appropriate  are  the  beautiful  stanzas  which  ensue.  But  they  need  little 
introduction  or  praise  from  our  poor  pen : 

ff  Setting  €^9uffyt 


*  Salt  tetrg  my  eye-lids  stain ; 
I  lire  in  bitter  pain, 
Because  I  lire  in  yain ! 


<  My  soul  lies  in  a  dream, 
Like  rooted  weeds  that  seem 
To  drift  upon  a  stream. 


*  AboTe  larks  trill  their  lay; 
Below  moles  grub  their  way: 
Earth  laughs  with  buds  of  May ! 


'Within  my  heart  I  fold 
Their  lore,  so  often  told. 
That  Life  is  nerer  old. 


'  This  truth  to  me  they  bring ; 
But  I  —  I  hare  no  Spring ; 
I  neither  work  nor  smg  P 
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Tender  and  beautiful  -  .  -  Our  friend  and  correspondent '  Lobeiixb' 
dropped  into  the  publication-office  just  now,  saying,  as  he  removed  his  hat 
and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  flooring  silvery  locks,  *  What  a  heavenly  day 
it  is !  —  and  yet  I  have  been  looking  at  those  who  can't  see  it  To  tiiem 
*  ne  sun,  no  moon,  no  stars  —  all  dark ! '  Give  me  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper ; ' 
and  down  sat  *  the  Colonel,'  and  threw  off  the  following : 

'  Mat  10,  '65 :  A  crowd  is  at  this  moment  pressing  through  the  entrance  to  the  Ta- 
bernacle. An  omnibus  is  backed  up  to  the  curb-stones,  and  men  are  busy  in  handiog 
out  some  boys  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  old,  and  others  of  riper  yearsL  They 
step  out  cautiously,  their  arms  some  on  the  shoulders  of  their  companions,  and 
some  holding  by  the  hand ;  some  looking  thoughtful,  and  a  few  wearing  smiles — but 
aU  blind  ! 

'Great  Father  in  Heaven  I  —  here  comes  down,  from  Thy  blue  cerulean, 
light,  dear,  bright,  beautiful,  filling  the  world  with  Its  glory,  and  giving  lile  and 
loveliness  to  this  season  of  flowers ;  but  not  one  ray  penetrates  the  eye,  or  gives  a 
reflex  of  all  this  surrounding  beauty  to  a  single  one  of  all  this  little  array  of  sight- 
less ones  I 

'  Not  one  of  these  benighted  of  our  race  can  do  else  than  be  stationary  till 
guided  to  the  great  Hall,  where  they  are  to  exhibit  this  lack  of  eye-sight,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  benevolence  that  has  found  ways  for  pouring  light  upon  the  intellect, 
and  teaching  those  hearts  that  beat,  alas  I  how  sorrowfhlly,  in  view  of  the  depri- 
vation they  endure,  how  to  love  that  God  whose  mercies  are  over  all  Hra  works, 
and  the  Son,  who  '  brought  life  and  inunortality  to  light,  through  the  Goqiel' 
which,  though  they  see  not  its  life-inspiring  words,  yet  are  enabled  to  rtad  theis, 
and  feel  their  unction  and  their  power. 

*  But  oh  1  how  my  own  heart  felt  the  throb  of  gratitude  that  /had  no  such  daric 
and  impenetrable  curtain  between  my  eyes  and  the  visible  glory  of  this  lovelj 
dayl 

*  "T  is  right  to  measure  lots  with  those  less  ^vored  than  oursclvee,  that  we  may 
learn  with  patience  to  bear  our  moderate  ills,  and  sympathize  with  other  sufferisg 
mourners,'  as  sang  the  heavenly-minded  CJowper. 

*  Who  of  us  can  fancy  his  condition,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  being  deprived  of 
sight,  and  having  shut  out  from  his  view  for  ever  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 
and  all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  magnifloent  world  I 

*  Blessings  on  these  sightiess  ones  who  are  at  this  moment  assembling  in  the 
Tabernacle  I  and  blessings  on  those  who  have  provided  for  them  the  asylum,  in 
which  they  have  found  a  retreat  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  heorts  ever  anxious  to 
pour  the  light  of  life  in  upon  their  souls  I  lox«4i»i.' 

We  join  Lorraine  in  saying  *  Amen  to  that ! '  -  -  -  We  like  Albany. 
It  is  a  very  picturesque  city,  *  set  on  an  hill,  whose  lights  cannot  be  hid.'  Its 
frame  of  mountains,  too,  in  the  region  round  about,  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
seen  at  mom,  or  eve,  or  *  high  mid-day  noon.'  You  can  hardly  come  to  a 
cross-street,  without  seeing,  far  to  the  south,  the  blue  Ea&tskills  undulatiog 
their  humps  along  the  horizon.  Also  the  Capitol  is  an  instructive  and 
interesting  place  to  visit  There  we  saw  the  great  *  Prohibitory  Law '  passed 
in  the  Senate,  presided  over  with  ability  and  dignity  by  our  old  friend  and 
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contemporary,  the  Lieatenant-Goyernor,  Hon.  H.  J.  Raymond.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  honorable  member  for  Rockland,  Mr.  Fkrdon,  we  were 
shown  through  the  State  Library,  a  new  and  beautiful  edifice,  presided  over 
in  part  by  the  accomplished  poet  Strebt.  There  we  saw — what  it  were 
well  worth  a  day^s  journey  to  see  —  the  treasonable  papers  of  Abnold  that 
were  found  in  the  boot  of  poor  Major  Andrb,  who  passed  from  his  prison  in 
the  *  'Seventy-Six  House '  to  his  graye,  both  a  '  short  and  easy '  walk  from 
where  we  now  write.  Think  of  the  associations  connected  with  these 
crumpled  papers,  bearing  eyen  now  the  pressure  of  Akbrb's  foot  in  numerous 
creases  t  Wretched  Arnold  I  — unhappy  Andbe  !  Moreover,  there  was  a 
pillar  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the  spacious  lobby  of  the  Capitol,  where  a  mem- 
ber was,  some  years  ago,  offered  considerable  money  if  he  would  wtefor  a 
certain  liU  then  "before  the  House  of  Assembly  !  !  The  name  of  the  offender 
has  not  been  prescryed,  but  of  the  &ct  we  are  credibly  informed  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  I  Such  is  legislation !  Tes :  Albany  is  a  pleasant  place ; 
but  do  n't  jfidge  of  it  from  the  hackmen  at  the  wharyes.  Six  of  these 
nervous  but  inelegant  personages  once  seized  a  small  valise  of  ours,  which 
they  bore  to  six  different  hotels,  and  wanted  six  shillings  a-piece  for  Uie  job? 
Never  was  so  worried  before — necer  /  -  -  -  The  following  lines  are  by  our 
friend  Richard  Haywardb,  the  immortal  biographer  of  'Captain  Davis 
(Jonathan  R.')  and  of  the  Sparrowgrass  Papers  in  the  Knickerbocker 
and  Putnam's  Magazine : 


•  I  LENT  my  love  a  book  one  day, 

Sb*^5rought  it  back.  I  laid  it  by ; 
'Twas  little  either  had  to  say — 
She  was  so  strange,  and  I  so  shy. 

•  But  yet  we  loved  indifferent  thin^  — 

Toe  sprouting  buds,  the  birds  in  tune  \ 
And  TiMB  stood  still  and  wreathed  his 
wings 
With  rosy  links  from  June  to  June. 

•  For  her,  what  task  to  dare  or  do  ? 

What  peril  tempt?  what  hardship  bear? 
But  with  her,  ah  I  she  never  knew 
My  hear^  and  what  was  hidden  there! 

'  And  she  with  me,  so  cold  and  coy, 

Seemed  like  a  maid  bereft  of  sense; 
But  in  a  crowd,  all  life  and  joy, 
And  full  of  blushful  impudence. 

'  She  married  I  well,  a  woman  needs 
A  mate,  her  life  and  love  to  share  — 


And  little  cares  spranff  up  like  weeds. 
And  played  around  ner  elbow-chair. 

'And  years  rolled  by,  but  I,  content, 

Trimmed  my  one  lamp  and  kept  it  bright, 
'Till  aide's  touch  my  hair  besprent 
With  rays  and  gleams  of  silver  b'ght. 

And  then  it  chanced,  I  took  the  book 
Which  tlie  had  read  in  days  gone  by. 

And  as  I  read  such  passion  shook 
My  soul,  I  needs  must  curse  or  cry. 

For  here  and  there  her  love  was  writ 
In  old,  half-faded  pencil-signs, 

As  if  she  yielded,  bit  by  bit, 
Her  heart,  in  dots  and  under-lines. 

'  Ah !  silvered  fool  I  too  late  you  look ! 

I  know  it;  let  me  here  reoord 

This  maxim, '  Lend  no  maid  a  booh, 

UhUw  you  read  U  afterward,^ ' 


You  must  read  this  two  or  three  times.  -  -  -  There  are  now  at  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Stevens'  two  of  the  most  exquisite  historical  pictures  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Duncan  painted  them.  They  represent  two  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  last  romantic  hero,  theme  of  poet's  song,  sennachie's  legend,  wo- 
man's dreaming,  and  strong,  loyal  man's  intense,  devoted  love.  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.  The  first  picture  shows  him  proud,  triumphant, 
glorious,  the  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  the  bright  sparkle  in  his  eye,  mounted 
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upon  his  superb  charger,  his  chest  expanded,  a  bright  smile  upon  his  lips, 
the  flowers  and  heuis  of  his  people  thrown  at  his  feet  \  and  the  next  shows 
him  fugitive,  broken  in  heart  as  in  fortune,  lying  in  a  wild  highland  care, 
with  a  wild  Gael  or  two  and  a  noble  dog  watching  him ;  and  with  what 
comes  next  to  angelic  deyotion,  v>oman*$  devotion,  in  the  person  of  Floia 
MacDonald,  kneeling  near  him.  He  is  broken,  destroyed,  pale ;  his  tattered 
tartan  hanging  raggedly  about  him,  his  beautiful  face  emadated  and  holloir, 
his  future  over-clouded  for  ever ;  a  price  jset  upon  his  head,  and  himself  i 
crushed,  broken-down  wanderer  in  the  kingdom  that  was  his  father's  and  his 
own.  The  triumphal  entry  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  into  Edinburgh  is  a 
master-piece  of  grouping  and  coloring.  The  family  of  Tulubardike,  from  the 
Marquis  to  the  old  foot-man ;  the  haughty  heads  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
MacDonald  of  Clan-Ronald ;  the  wild  devotion  given  to  the  faces  of  Hcgb 
Stbwart,  KiNLOCK-Mon>ART*s  brother,  and  the  Miller  of  Invemahayle  are 
master-efforts.  The  Tullibardine  pipers  are  alite,  as  is  the  fierce  Cateiu5 
Hamish  McQregor.  And,  grandest  of  all,  as  your  eye  moves  from  one  side 
of  the  picture  to  the  other,  you  see  all  human  love  and  human  hate  in  the 
Seads  of  Lochiel  of  Cameron  and  of  the  sour  Camcronian  &natic  who  glowers 
from  the  steps  of  his  meeting-house  at  the  beautiful  young  prince.  By  the 
way,  Lochiel  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  John  Wilson,  (Christopher  Nobth.) 
Of  the  other  picture,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  unutterably  sad,  and 
represents  what  we  have  described.  Another  portrait  of  Professor  "Wasos 
is  given  in  the  head  of  the  old  man.  The  fire-light  on  his  grand  old  face,  as 
it  looks  out  into  the  dim  midnight ;  the  boy  restraining  the  noble  hound  who 
has  scented  the  accursed  sidier  ruadh^  and  the  kneeling,  heroic  woman,  are 
beyond  description  tender,  expressive,  and  affecting.  Go :  see :  subscribe 
for  the  exquisite  engravings.  -  -  -  Wb  thought  bo!  When  we 
saw  the  moon  in  eclipse  pale  her  ineffectual  light  in  the  still  mirror  of  the 
Tappa&n-Zee,  we  said,  *  in'erdly,'  *  Surely,  surely  Pepper  is  looking  at  that 
phenomena  1 '  We  were  right ;  for  here  is  the  proof  of  it  And  what  a 
perfect  thing  it  is,  in  its  way  !  —  what  a  Torso  of  a  glorious  statue  of  Genus! 
Podd  and  Pepper  have  both  *  wrung  another  *  Pome '  firom  the  depth  of  their 
Being,'  and  here  it  is ;  but  we  have  lost  Podd's  letter  to  the  EorroR : 

'  Bbhoald  the  moon  diminish  into  nothink ! 
At  onahesc  chect,  his  brite  carere  cut  of. 
One  he  woa  rejoicink  as  he  wna  able 
Toafoard  aech  a  good  artical  ot  lite 
Ue  bein  amal  k  not  yet  got  his  groth. 
But  the  prases  as  wos  lavish  onto  him 
Had  the  efeo  to  onsetle  his  mynd. 
Ue  thot  of  bis  rivles  as  was  gelus 
k  was  airade  hede  f(\i  hirt,  or  wota  were 
To  asensitlv  loominery  —  squencbt. 

'  His  wers  feres  alas  air  sadly  realiz. 
Altho  he  wood  sbyne,  yet  we  se  be  cant 
In  consekcDs  ov  a  peculer  araioj^ent 
Al  OY  his  eforts  doant  doo  no  fi^ood.    "WydidErth 
Step  in  so  furis  k  elbo  of  the  trac 
The  swete  moon  as  bad  delited  thousans  ? 
Wy  ?  did  I  sa  wy  ?  i  sed  wy. 
Eridentii  becaus  he  was  a  bumink  2  match  ile. 
He  was  a-cxertin  ot  hisself  in  a  onnateral  maner. 
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Good  be  expec  to  sbyne  so  altera  ? 

BidenI  Erth  no  it  ?    Dus  Erth  no  eny  think  ? 

He3  ne  jAkninistered  a  cheo  onto  the  occasbun  f 

J^  did  the  clowds  cum  up  k  complete  the  seen  ? 

Wy  ?    Because  al  nacber  simparthize. 

Tbey  regelates  ech  other.    Wen  1  eos  it 

2  fast  fur  his  helth  tha  al  resnn  with  him, 

1st  mild ;  k  ef  that  doant  doo  no  ffood 

Then  rayther  stronger,  as  we  se.    Its  suposed 

That  2  or  3  sech  corecshuns  in  a  jear 

Is  al  as  kepes  him  frum  maikin  a  fool  oy  hisself. 

*  But  m  J  Muse  she  is  a  levink.    She 's  afeard 
To  trust  her  Peppkb  sens  tbe  Grate  Pome. 
I  xpec  it  was  raytber  hard  onto  her, 
Gugink  frum  my  oan  meloncolly  sitooation, 
Wich  is  Bad.    Alas !  like  unfortoonat  Moon 
The  Pote  was  2  cairles  in  tbe  yuse  of  his  ile. 
His  firewercs  was  iSne,  but  2  xpensir. 
So  Nacber  steps  in,  noes  Genus  concaiv, 
k  he  is  presently  a  agerwated  Human  Eklips 
Ov  the  wers  kynd.    Sech  is  tbe  misfortoons  of  Genua.* 

Pepper  *  knows  no  eclipse.'  -  -  -  We  mentioned  the  circumstance 
in  our  last,  of  a  recent  visit  we  had  paid  to  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary^ 
under  the  superintendence  (firomits  inception,  through  its  gradual  progress, 
until  its  final  completion,  and  at  present)  of  Amos  Pilsbuby,  Esq.,  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  most  experienced  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
prison-wardens  in  this  country.  We  mean  precisely  what  the  word  *  ac- 
complished '  implies,  in  our  use  of  it  in  this  place.  To  be  a  successful 
prison-warden  inyolves  not  only  a  natural  gift  to  govern  large  bodies  of  men 
of  different  degrees  of  yice  and  crime,  but  it  requires  %tudy  and  experience^ 
and  practised  skill,  which  constitute  an  *  accomplished '  officer.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  as  much  a  profession  as  that  of  a  physician  or  a  clergyman.  In 
reading  the  six  annual  reports  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  we  see  from  the 
minute  details  of  the  establishment  how  well  and  worthily  the  confidence  of 
the  inspectors  has  been  giyen  to,  and  rewarded  by,  their  superintendent. 
The  edidce  itself  is  an  ornament  to  Albany.  It  stands  a  little  way  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  upon  a  beautiful  slope  of  carefully-cultiyated  ground,  ap- 
proached by  a  Macadamized  road  as  smooth  as  a  race-course.  As  we 
glanced  at  the  beautiful  lawn,  the  imposing  exterior  of  the  prison,  with  its 
flanking  octagonal  towers,  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  warden,  and 
drank  in  the  charming  view  presented  on  all  sides,  we  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  sudden  shutting  out  of  so  much  that  was  beautiful  must  add  not 
a  little  to  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  enters  the  penitentiary. 
Within,  all  is  labor  and  silence.  Ceaseless  toil  alternates  only  with  solitary 
repose.  It  is  the  rule^  and  it  never  alters.  This  is  the  penalty  of  crime,  for 
which  men  and  women  are  %ent  there  —  and  that  penalty  must  j^e  paid.  The 
uniform  is,  one  half  the  leg,  up  and  down,  black,  contrasted  on  the  other 
side  with  a  lighter  color.  The  cells  are  unusually  large ;  the  work -shops 
airy ;  the  chapel  large  and  commodious ;  and  the  whole  prison  as  clean  as 
a  Dutch  *  keeping-room'  in  every  part  The  marching  of  the  prisoners  to 
and  from  their  meals  is  in  the  closest  order,  and  is  like  the  step  of  one  man. 
Well  does  this  institution  deserve  the  high  title  of  *  Model  Prison.'    It  has 
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earned  it,  *  from  its  beginning  hitherto.'     -    -    -     We  call  attention  to  the 
article  upon  ^The  Occupation  of  Constantinople  hy  the  French  and  Engluik^ 
in  preceding  pages.     It  proceeds  from  the  capable  pen  of  an  old  contributor 
in  the  Orient,  and  is  authentic  in  every  particular.    Apropot  of  this  matter; 
a  friend,  also  long  a  resident  in  the  East,  writes  us  as  follows :  '  There  is 
much  in  the  position  of  things  here  now  to  remind  me  of  the  visit  which 
the  French  made  here  in  1200,  as  described  by  Geoffrey  de  ViLLEHARDonx : 
also  by  the  Crusaders,  as  narrated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings.  Somewhere 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  French  and  fifty-six  thousand  EDg- 
lish  have  left  their  homes  for  the  East,  of  whom  ninety  thousand  or  so  French, 
and  twenty  thousand  English  live  to  *  tell  the  tale.'    The  Turks  have  lost, 
I  suppose,  already  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  on  the  Danube  and  in  the 
Crimea  I   You  will  have  read  all  the  accounts  written  by  English  correspond- 
ents in  the  Crimea  to  English  papers  in  London,  of  the  almost  incredible 
sufferings  experienced  by  the  English  army  before  Sebastopol.    It  is  well 
for  history  that  these  accounts  come  from  the  English,  and  not  from  foreign- 
ers.   The  cause  of  all  this  is  seen  in  that  miserable  system  of  the  British 
Government,  by  which  a  large  majority  of  the  oflBcers  are  members  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  uneducated  for  soldiers,  and  totally  without  any  expe- 
rience as  such,  whose  only  qualifications  are  their  birth  and  wealth.    One 
cannot  but  exclaim,  *  West-Point  for  ever ! '   Long  life  and  prosperity  to  this 
American  institution,  which  knows  no  birth  and  no  wealth,  and  where  merit 
alone  advances  the  man !    France's  Emperor  is  expected  here  soon.    Crene- 
ro.ity  would  seem  to  lead  him  not  to  profit  by  the  sudden  demise  of  Ae 
great  man  of  the  age,  Nicoolas,  now  no  more.    The  Scltan  was  very  much 
affected  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  great  enemy  of  his  country ;  and  I 
have  it  from  an  eye-witness,  that  he  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence,  with 
his  eyes  suffused  with  tears  when  the  telegraphic  dispatch  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  minister  of  war.'     -    -    -    <  Observiso  in  the  papers 
of  yesterday,'  writes  our  welcome  correspondent,  *  F.,'  *a  notice  of  the  death 

of  J W ,  I  was  reminded  of  the  following  authentic  anecdote  which 

U  currently  related  of  him:  Some  years  since  he  was  accosted  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with :  *  How  do  you  get  along?  '  *  Not  very  well ;  I  Ve  lost  my 
wife :  Every  thing  goes  wrong;  I  want  to  die  and  go  to  heaven,  if  I  can  get 
there.'  *  What  kind  of  a  place  would  you  have  Heaven  to  be  ?  '  asked  his  in- 
terrogator.    *  Why,  Sir,'  said  W ^  who  was  a  good  sportsman,  *  I  would 

have  it  a  boundless  prairie,  with  an  eternal  September ;  and  I  'd  have  with 
rae  an  everlasting  gun  and  a  never-dying  dog! '  He  had  Campbell's  Indian 
idea,  that  *  his  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  company.'  -  -  -  Ore  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  John  Weik,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  pub- 
lishing a  complete  edition  of  Heine's  works.  The  series  is  beautifully 
printed,  on  file  paper,  and,  while  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  European 
edition,  it  is  sold  at  one  third  the  price.  This  edition  will  embrace  *  every 
thing '  ever  written  by  Heine,  and  to  effect  this  the  publisher  has  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  collect,  from  old  magazines  and  forgotten  pamphlets,  all 
that  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  this  *  witty  and  wicked '  writer.  Mr.  Weik 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  perfect  American  edition  of  Heini:,  and  his  may 
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be  confidently  recommended  as  the  only  one  Tvhich  should  be  patronized  by 
a  scholar.  Mr.  Weik  has  also  in  press  a  translation  of  Heisk's  works,  by 
Charles  G.  Leland,  an  accomplished  German  scholar,  and  a  most  skilfal  and 
faithful  translator.  No  living  German  writer  has  exerted  an  influence  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Hetne,  and  bis  position  (u  a  classic  has  long  called 
for  a  complete  English  version.  We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  '  in  this 
connection,*  two  little  fragments  from  Heinb,  which  we  find  upon  a  proof- 
sheet  envelope  of  a  newspaper  containing  the  above  announcement  "They 
will  show  to  the  German  scholar  the  truthful  rendering  of  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  *  Meister  Karl  :  *  apropos  of  whom  wo  may  say,  that  he  has 
Am  own  (*  Meister  Karl^s)  writings,  chiefly  from  the  Knickerbocker,  in  pre- 
paration for  speedy  publication  in  the  best  style.  It  is  little  to  say  that  they 
will  be  popular,  because  they  are  popular.    But  revenons  d  now*  Heine  : 


'  S:iMnji  ft  €?ass. 


*  I  FAIN  would  linger  near  thee, 
But  when  I  Bought  to  woo, 
Thou  hadst  no  time  to  hear  me. 
Thou  hadst  *  too  much  to  do.' 

*I  told  thee,  shortly  aOer, 

That  aJl  thine  owrn  I'd  be ; 
And,  with  a  peal  of  laughter. 
Thou  mad  8t  a  courtesy. 


'At  last  thou  didst  confuse  me 

More  utlerlj  than  this ;. 
For  thou  didst  e'en  refuse  me 

A  trifling  parting  kiss  I 

'  Fear  not  that  I  shall  languish, 
Or  shoot  myself,  oh !  no ; 

I  've  gone  through  all  this  anguish, 
My  dear,  long,  long  ago.' 


*  Test  ffave  me  advice  and  counsel  in  store, 

Praised  me  and  honored  me  more  and  more ;  ^ 

Said  that  I  only  should  *  wait  awhile,' 
Offered  their  patronage,  too,  with  a  smile. 

*  But  with  all  their  honor  and  approbation, 

I  should,  long  ago,  have  died  ot  starvation. 
Had  there  not  come  an  excellent  man, 
Who  bravely  to  help  me  along  began. 

*  Good  fellow !  he  got  me  the  food  I  ate, 
His  kindness  and  care  I  shall  never  forget ; 

Yet  I  cannot  embrace  him,  though  other  folks  ean^ 
•  For  I  myself  am  this  excellent  man  1 ' 

This  will  prove  a  popular  work.  -  -  -  The  death,  some  weeks  smce, 
of  Mr.  Zimmerman,  the  highly-esteemed  Consul  for  the  Netherlands,  has  ex- 
cited deep  regret  in  this  community.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  one  of  the  oldest 
consuls  in  the  United  States,  having  been  appointed  Consul  for  this  State, 
and  those  of  Connecticut  and  New-Jersey,  by  the  late  King  William  the 
Second  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1819.  In  1842,  he  was  made  a  Chevalier  (or 
knight)  of  one  of  the  chief  orders.  In  1852,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  William  the  Third,  Consul-General  for  the  United  States.  He 
died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  after  an  illness  of  only  an  hour's  duration, 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  leaving  a  large  and  deeply-attached  femily 
to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss.    We  shall  miss  his  benevolent  face,  and  agree- 
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able,  manly  bearing  hereafter  at  the  board  of  good  St  Nicholas,  where  he 
was  ever  a  welcome  and  favorite  guest  The  duties  of  the  consulate  rea- 
dered  vacant  by  his  death  are  performed  by  J.  E.  ZuiMBincAN,  until  orders 
are  received  from  the  Netherlands.  -  -  -  The  e^prit-de-earps  of  mili- 
tary companies  always  appeared  to  us  an  excellent  thing.  It  widens  the 
social  circle,  extends  the  chain  of  friendship,  and  begets  frequent  *  eras  of 
good  feeling.'  In  the  little  village  where  we  have  our  summer  '  abidement,' 
we  ai^  not  without  one  of  these  pleasant  corps.  The  ^Fiemwnt  Otutrds^ 
Captain  Johnson  commander,  is  as  neat  and  tastefully-uniformed  a  company, 
and  atf  well  drilled,  as  you  would  desire  to  meet  of  a  summer^s  day.  Re- 
cently they  had  a  *  fine  time '  at  the  *  Delmore  House,'  in  the  village,  after 
a  parade  through  the  streets,  during  which  their  manly  bearing  and  good 
training  excited  marked  admiration.  At  half-past  seven  o*dock  on  the  even- 
ning  of  the  same  day  they  went  into  'Delscoke  Hall,'  where,  after  an  open- 
ing prayer  by  Rev.  J.  West,  they  were  addressed  by  Colonel  Isaac  Sloat, 
of  Middletown,  Captain  William  J.  Folgek,  Hon.  J.  W.  Ferdon,  and  Lu- 
ther CoLviLLE,  of  Piermont  The  occasion  was  a  highly  interesting  cme ; 
the  speeches  were  lively,  and  to  the  point,  and  all  parties  enjoyed  themselves 

*  to  the  top  of  their  bent'  -  -  -  The  following  'touches  us  nearly.'  All 
our  readers  know  how  fond  we  are  of  ^  Lines  Written  for  Munc^^  when  the 
commencement  of  the  *  piece '  is  given  as  its  title :  such,  for  example,  as 

*  When  my  Eye^'  etc : 

*  SittV  not  &(t(  fBittii  or  *C«ttr«  ISrotsii.' 

UT     A.     BtSXWO     POCT. 

• 

*  Sebk  not  with  meat  or  'taters  brown, 

My  appetite  to  move ; 
Bring  me  fried  oysters  from  the  town, 

For  they  are  what  I  love : 
Good  oysters  fried  in  *  Shbllby's  mode, 

For  beef  should  ne'er  be  changed; 
My  palate  owns  a  higher  code, 

It  will  not  be  estranged. 

'  Beef  may  relieve  an  English  mind,  • 

And  calm  John  Bull  to  rest, 
But  JoNJiTHAN  will  always  find  • 

That  oysters,  they  are  best: 
'  Tis  oysters  that  alone  have  power 

To  make  a  man  feel  easy. 
When  fried  with  spirit  at  the  hour, 

All  looking  fat  and  greasy.' 

All  but  the  *  greasy  I '  -  -  -  Messrs.  Fetridge  and  Company  advertise 
that  they  have  purchased  the  advance-sheets  from  Sampson  Low,  Sdk  asd 
Company,  of  London,  of  the  recently-discovered  romance,  alleged  to  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  entitled,  *  Moredun :  a  Romance  of 
1210.'  It  will  be  published  in  London,  Paris,  and  New-York  at  the  same 
time.  The  English  price  is  eight  dollars,  but  the  American  publishers,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  paid  for  it,  will  issue  an  edition  at  ^Hy  cents. 
The  publishers  anticipate  a  large  sale.     -    -    -     It  seems  something  too 
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late  now  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Bancroft's  well-known  splendid  oration  before 
the  Historical  Society,  in  November  last,  on  *  The  Neeemty^  the  Reality^  and 
the  Promise  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Raee^  or  upon  the  proceedings 
at  the  dinner  which  followed  its  delivery ;  yet  these  are  among  oor  deferred 
pages.  We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  *  lose  the  type '  of  Mr.  Tdeodorb  E. 
Tomlinson's  extempore  but  graceful  and  fanciful  response  to  the  toast  to 
Woman  : 

*  *  Woman/  if  first  in  our  affections,  should  not  be  last  in  our  toasts.  She  has  fallen 
into  my  arms,  and  I  will  uphold  her  with  all  the  chiralry  of  the  feudal  ages.  Woman 
is  a  theme  worlhj  the  poet  or  orator.  Did  not  Houer,  the  blind  bard,  sing  of  woman, 
and  when  we  read  of  Hector  bearing  thick  battle  on  his  sounding  shield,  or  holding 
alod  young  Asttanax,  trembling  at  his  nodding  plume,  do  we  not  revert  to  beauteous 
Helen  —  sad  Andromachb  ? 

*  Did  not  our  orator-historian  to-dajr,  from  whose  hand  the  centuries  seemed  to  fly, 
did  he  not  pause  to  play  celestial  music  to  woman?  did  be  not  say  that  of  all  things 
beautiful  of  earth,  the  veil  of  her  spirit  was  most  beautiful,  that  in  our  brierv  life  she 

was  the  lilv,  or 1  forget,  for  the  flowers  were  all  emulous ;  the  gentle  daisy  lifted 

up  its  head,  the  violet  breathed  a  newer  fragrance,  and  the  rose  angrily  blushed  wo- 
man's pride  and  woman's  loveliness.  She  is  greater  than  the  historian ;  he  but  records 
the  past  —  she  makes  history :  her  gentle  hand  bends  the  twig  that  gives  inclination  to 
the  oak ;  on  the  infant  brow  she  stamps  the  character  of  the  nation.  It  was  only  when 
luxury  crept  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  stained  the  fire-side,  when  there  were  no 
Spartan  mothers,  no  Roman  matrons,  that  Rome  and  Sparta  fell. 

*  Woman  is  the  type  of  civilization — in  savage  life  a  slave^  in  refined,  a  queen  I  What 
distingtiishes  this  nation  most?  what  impresses  the  noble  of  other  lands  that  the  'Ame- 
rican is  the  more  delicate,  the  higher  refinement,  is  our  veneration  for  woman.  She 
can  go  unharmed  all  through  our  vast  country,  her  guardian  angel  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  I  cannot  read  the  future ;  the  horizon  is  obscured,  the  firmament  is  not  clear. 
Who  can  tell  what  will  grow  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  old  world,  and  the  anxieties  of 
the  new  ?  This  I  believe,  that  as  long  as  the  American  people  preserve  their  respect 
for  woman,  and  respect  follows  woiih,  the  American  Republic  will  live.  This  I  know, 
that  if  the  mothers  of  the  nation  are  good  and  pure,  the  sous  of  the  nation  will  be 
strong  and  free. 

*  Woman  1  Empire  is  in  thy  hand.  Lead  forth  fi*om  beyond  the  mountains,  from 
the  far  Pacific,  out  of  the  virgin  bosom  of  the  peerless  West,  the  Young  States,  and  they 
will  come  to  our  Union,  as  mighty  as  our  own,  without  a  canker  to  consume  their 
youth,  without  a  cloud  to  darken  their  destiny. 

*  Power  in  arms  or  song  or  eloauence  has  made  man  immortal.  His  very  origin 
enshrined  the  muse  of  Milton.  Woman's  is  greater  than  his.  Man  was  made  of  the 
dust  of  earth ;  woman  out  of  the  image  of  God.  She  is  supreme  in  good  or  evil.  Did 
not  Cleopatra  leod  captive  conquerors  ?  Who  but  Eva  could  have  destro;yed  Paradise, 
where  day  was  ecstatic  joy.  and  night  came  as  the  approach  of  gentle  music;  where  the 
couch  was  the  fragrant  embrace  ol  flowers ;  where  the  rich^  luscious  grape  fell  without 
the  wooing ;  where  the  very  mountains  arose  in  their  sublimity  to  extend  their  shade 
over  man's  repose  ?  Though  the  chosen  *  angel*  of  the  *  Destroyer,'  still  her  name  is 
stamped  on  the  Decalogue :  *  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother^ 

*  What  eloquence  so  exquisite  as  Ruth's  :  *  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  shall  be  my  God  ? ' 

'In  song,  who  more  impassioned  than  Sappho?  in  prophecy,  who  more  inspiring  than 
Miriam,  with  harp  and  timbrel,  by  the  shores  of  the  sounding  sea? 

*Her  destiny  over-shadows  man's;  his  fate  trembles  in  hers.  Napoleon  tore 
from  its  heaven  his  morning-star,  Josbprinb,  iind  St.  Helena,  in  retribution,  arose  in 
the  ocean. 

*  Did  not  Mart,  the  mother  of  Washington,  fashion  his  great  mind,  and  breathe  her 
stainless  purity  into  his  greater  neart  ? 


*  More  eloquent  than  tongue  can  tell,  more  glorious  than  pen  can  write,  are  the  simple 

words,  mother,  daughter,  sister,  wife !   *  Mother ! '  how  sweet  from  the  lips  of  the  glee- 

1  girl,  how  holy  from  the  tremblimg  voice  of  age  1  To  the  dying  captive,  to  the 

bleeding  soldier,  to  the  |^reat  man,  to  the  malefactor  on  the  scafifold,  thy  name,  '  Mo- 

mg  Eden-days  I 
loveliest  peer ;  '  daughter,'  sun-shine  dancing 


fui  girl,  how  holy  from  the  tremblimg  voice  of  age  1  To  the  dying  captive,  to  the 
bleeding  soldier,  to  the  fi^reat  man,  to  the  malefactor  on  the  scafifold,  (' 
thcr,'  comes  radiant  with  the  light  of  young  Eden-days  I 

'  Wife'  is  thy  better  self;  *  sister,'  thy  lovi " 
on  thy  knee. 

*  In  heathen  mythology,  Jove  was  the  parent  of  wisdom  —  that  sprang  a  goddess  al 
create  from  his  immortal  mind.  In  Christian  religion,  the  Virgin  was  the  mother  o 
our  Lord! 
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*  Woman  has  ever  been  diWne ;  with  the  ancients,  the  symbol  of  plentj,  of  beftotj, 
of  purity,  and  wisdom  —  Minkrva,  all  perfect;  Ckrbs,  with  her  sheuf  of  wheat;  Diaka, 
with  her  bended  bow ;  Vknus,  arising  from  the  crowning  foam  of  the  great  sea.  With 
us  of  the  New  Testament,  she  has  been  chosen  as  wife  and  daughter  for  the  expression 
of  miracle — at  the  marriage-feast,  when  the  water  blushed  to  wine,  and  when  Hb  bade 
the  daughter  of  Jairls  anse  and  walk.  'Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  abideth  *  most  in 
her  who  touched  but  the  hem  of  His  garment  and  was  made  whole,  and  in  the  widow 
who,  with  her  mite,  gave  most  to  her  Lord. 

*  Ves,  woman  is  divine.  How  many  orisons  ascend  to  thee.  Virgin  Mart  !  Woman 
is  divine  even  in  her  fall.  Do  you  not  remember  that  our  holyXoRo  bowed  to  the 
earth,  wrote  upon  the  sand,  and  would  not  even  look  up  to  her  shame,  her  degradation, 
or  her  punishment  ? ' 

The  ladies  owe  their  orator  a  medal !  -  -  -  There  goes  the  Armenia 
along  the  Tappa&n-Zee,  bound  for  the  metropolis.  It  \s  scarcely  half-past 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  has  come  from  Albany  this  morning,  passing 
all  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hudson.  She  has  been  put  in 
perfect  order  for  a  day-boat ;  her  table  is  supplied  with  every  luxury  of  the 
season,  and  Captain  Cochran,  who  commands  her,  is  a  gentleman  who  *  eadi 
particular  of  his  duty  knows.'  A  more  delightful  sail  than  a  trip  up  the 
Hudson  in  these  genial  days  could  hardly  be  conceived  of  There  is  nothing 
like  it  elsewhere.  -  -  -  It  is  not  *,Mr.  J.  M.  Mulligan/  but  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
Mullen,  who  writes,  in  the  present  number,  the  interesting  paper  entitled, 
^Boating  down  the  Alleghany,^  Our  readers  and  contemporaries  will  please 
note  the  correction.  -  -  -  Our  cordial  thanks  are  due,  and  cordially  ten- 
dered, to  our  friend  *  George  '  of  *  Killawang,'  for  his  gratifying  Tribute  *7b  Old 
Kniek.^  He  has  not  only  closely  followed  the  manner,  but  has  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  his  brother-bard,  Robert  Burns.  ■  -  -  -  Mr.  Evart  A.  Dur- 
CKiNCK  delivered  lately  a  very  interesting  address  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  this  city,  upon  the  History  and  Writings  of  Philip  D'eneau, 
The  story  of  his  varied  life  is  replete  with  incident,  and  his  poetry,  from 
which  several  quotations  are  nuide,  was  remarkable  for  the  period  in  which 
it  was  written.  Mr.  Dlhtckinck^s  address  received  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  a  crowded  and  gratified  audience.  -  -  -  We  are  glad  to  perceive 
that  *  Meister  Earl  '  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  the  sketches  which  have 
appeared  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere  under  that  nom  deplume.  Our  read- 
ers know  what  they  are,  and  what  a  pleasant  book  they  will  make.  What 
with  translating  Heine,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  oflBce  of  Aid-de-camp  to 
Governor  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  (hats  off  to  *  Colonel '  Leland  I)  apd 
editing  his  new  volume,  our  friend  *  Karl  '  will  have  his  hands  full.  But  he 
do  n*t  care.  -  -  -  *  Alas,  what  have  we  do  ?'  as  Chaucer  says.  Here  we  arc, 
at  the  end  of  our  last  *  form,'  with  four  close  pages  of  *  Gossipry,'  contain- 
ing several  matters  which  we  had  promised^  and  others  for  which  we  had 
wiahedy  insertion,  all  crowded  out  by  the  Title-Page  and  Index  to  the  present 
volume ;  necessities,  which  we  had  never  seen  nor  thought  of,  until  the  proof 
was  laid  before  us,  as  'closing  the  form.'  Sorry — sorry  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
helped  now.  2fext  month^  therefore,  must  make  amends  :  unnoticed  books; 
town  and  summer  resorts ;  *  good  things '  from  good  friends,  and  *  bad ' 
things  from  stranger- correspondents — all  'bide  their  time.'  Look  out  for 
our  next:  the  first  number  of  our  Forty-Sixth  Volume/  ^t 
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